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INSTRUCTIONS  TO 
SALESMEN  sf  Sapolio 

Talk  CLEANLINESS— Constantly  keep  before  those  whom  you 
approach  the  relation  which  cleanliness  bears  to  Life.  Health*  hap- 
piness* success  largely  depend  upon  it.  Self-respect  dwells  not  In 
dirty  houses  with  careless  people.  The  first  commandment  of 
social  life  is:  ««Be  Clean." 

Talk  CHEERFULLY— You  represent  a  good  article— offer  It 
with  a  confident  smile.  The  great  public  are  our  friends.  Success 
can  afford  to  smile.  Leave  despondency  and  complaints  about  the 
weather,  dull  times  and  reluctant  buyers,  to  the  peddlers  of  imita- 
tions and  cheap  substitutes.  It  is  hard  work  for  them  to  «« reflect 
a  shining  countenance."  Tell  the  storekeeper  that  it  is  a  good  rule 
never  to  buy  goods  from  a  grumbling  salesman  —  his  discontent 
advertises  the  fact  that  his  wares  do  not  sell  readily. 

Talk  FAIR  PRICES— The  best  stores  will  be  your  best  cus- 
tomers, because  they  are  themselves  clean.  The  grocer  who  keeps 
dirt  down  can  keep  his  prices  up.  Many  a  dealer  buries  his  profits 
under  the  dust  in  his  store,  and  then  vainly  tries  to  keep  up  his 
trade  by  selling  cheaper  goods. 

Talk  ECONOMY  ^- Less  waste  is  our  greatest  national  need. 
Cheapness  is  rarely  economy.  Our  ancestors  left  us  solid  old  fur- 
niture because  there  were  no  cheap  Instalment  systems  In  their 
days.  Sapolio  may  cost  a  trifle  more  than  cheap  substitutes, 
but  It  outlasts  them. 

Talk  CONFIDENTLY  —  Every  sensible  dealer  keeps  Sapolio  in 
stock.  The  public  prefers  honest,  well-known  goods.  Urge  the 
grocer  not  to  load  his  shelves  with  experiments,  and  to  listen  to 
no  suggestions  that  he  can  substitute  anything  for  Sapolio  —  It  is 
a  losing  game.  He  will  not  do  It  if  he  respects  himself  —  he  will 
not  do  it  if  he  wants  the  respect  of  his  customers. 
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THE  LAURENTIAN  LIBRARY  AND 

ITS  LIBRARIAN 

By  Mabel  McIlvaine 


ND  where,  may  I 
ask,is  your  library 
home?" 

**  In  the  oldest  H- 
brary  in  the  world 
— the  Laurentian 
Library  of  Flor- 
ence." 

"Where  the  books  are  chained  to 
their  places?" 

"Like  prisoners  in  cells!  By  the 
way,  they  tell  me  that  your  library 
in  Chicago  has  one  of  the  old  chains 
from  my  library?/' 

"It  is  one  of  our  most  valued  pos- 
sessions. When  you  come  to  Chicago 
I  will  show  it  you." 

"And  when  you  come  to  Florence 
I  will  show  you  its  fellows." 

It  was  in  the  Hall  of  Congresses 
at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
A  session  of  the  American  Library 
Association  attended  by  many  nota- 
ble foreign  delegates  had  just  ad- 
journed. In  the  next  room  Helen 
Keller,  the  wonderful  blind  girl, 
was  addressing  an  audience  which 
overflowed  into  the  corridors.  Await- 
ing an  opportunity  of  egress  from  the 
former  meeting,  a  dignified  foreign 
gentleman  of  middle  age  and  a  young 
American  lady,  both  wearing  the 
library  insignia,  were  brought  together 
at  the  door,  where  the  foregoing 
conversation  took  place. 

Such  was  the  prologue  of  our  little 
drama.     What  happened  in  the  in- 


terval— how  Chicago  was  visited  by 
the  dignified  foreign  delegate  (none 
other  than  Professor  Doctor  Guido 
Biagi,  Librarian  of  the  famous  li- 
brary of  the  Renaissance,  the  Biblio- 
teca  Mediceo-Laurenziana) — how  the 
yoimg  American  librarian  (whom 
we  will  call  Bibliophilia)  showed  him 
the  old  chain  and  a  small  collection 
of  rare  books  of  which  she  was  cus- 
todian— how  he  discoursed  delight- 
fully of  these  and  of  rarer  ones  in  his 
own  library,  and  then  sailed  away  for 
Europe,  renewing  his  invitation  to 
Bibliophilia  to  come  and  study  at 
the  Laurentian — how  at  the  end  of 
two  years  came  the  opportunity  for 
the  trip  abroad — ^all  these  things 
combined  to  make  the  intermezzo 
while  the  curtain  was  down. 

It  rises  two  years  later  on  a  scene 
in  Florence.  In  the  background  is 
the  gray  old  pile  of  San  Lorenzo, — 
church,  monastery,  and  library  in 
one,  with  the  Medici  arms  on  its 
great  iron  doors.  In  the  foreground 
"  crammed  with  booths,  buzzing, 
and  blaze,"  is  the  wide  piazza 
where  Browning  bought  the  pamph- 
let described  in  "The  Ring  and 
the  Book."  All  aiound  are  ancient 
palaces  of  the  old  Florentine  nobil- 
ity. Above  the  roofs  rise  the  dome 
of  the  Cathedral  and  the  shaft  of  the 
Campanile. 

Time  :     Morning  of  a  July  day  in 
the  twentieth  century. 
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Enter  :  Dr.  Guido  Biagi  and  Biblio- 
philia. 

As  unreal  as  any  stage-setting  was 
the  scene  to  the  young  woman,  late 
arrived  from  the  stern  realities  of 
her  restless  city.  Walking  as  in  a 
dream,  like  Dante  lead  by  Virgil, 
she  followed  her  guide  across  the 
threshold,  not  of  the  Inferno,  but 
of  the  Booklover's  Paradise.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  impressive  than 
the  approach  to  the  Laurentian 
Library  by  way  of  the  church,  rather 
than  through  the  usual  entrance  in 
the  angle  of  the  square.  Drawing 
aside  the  heavy  curtains  in  the 
church  door,  one  steps  from  the  glare 
of  the  piazza  suddenly  into  the  cool 
depths  of  the  basilica,  founded  in 
390  A.D.  and  rebuilt  by  Brunelleschi 
in  the  quattrocento.  Down  the  great 
nave  they  walked  while  the  grave 
but  kindly  maestro  explained  that 
the  classic  decorations  of  the  interior 
fagade  were  by  Michael  Angelo,  the 
terra-cotta  reliefs  over  the  doors  and 
the  bronze  pulpits  on  either  side  by 
Donatello,  that  Savonarola  bad  some- 
times preached  here,  that  here  the 
Medici  came  to  be  married  and  here  to 
be  entombed.  Approaching  the  high 
altar  he  paused  and  silently  pointed  to 
a  circular  tablet  in  the  floor  inscribed : 

COSMUS  MBDICES 
HIC  SITUS  EST 
DECRETO  PUBLICO 
PATER  PATRIAE.     .    . 

Bibliophilia's  foot  involuntarily 
drew  back  from  treading  upon  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  father  of 
Florentine  glory. 

Turning  to  the  left  they  entered 
the  Old  Sacristy  containing  the 
beautiful  sarcophagus  of  his  sons, 
Piero  and  Giovanni,  wrought  in 
bronze  and  porphyry  by  Verrocchio. 
Beyond,  in  the  *'New"  Sacristy,  lie 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  the 
princes  of  his  line  under  the  immortal 
marbles  of  Angelo.  Passing  from 
the  Old  Sacristy  just  as  the  black- 
gowned  choir  was  issuing  thence,  they 
paused  in  the  Martelli  chapel,  with 


its  pathetic  cradle-tomb  carved  by 
Donatello  and  its  exquisite  Annun- 
ciation painted  by  Filippo  Lippi. 
Then,  opening  a  little  door  at  the 
rear,  they  stepped  out  into  the 
cloister. 

Inexpressibly  grateful  to  the  young 
stranger  was  the  transition  from  the 
gloom  of  the  church,  weighted  with 
the  presence  of  the  mighty  dead 
into  this  sunny  enclosure,  roofed  b}- 
the  bluf^  sky,  against  which  like  a 
tall  lily  hangs  the  top  of  Giotto's 
tower.  The  long  corridors,  built  by 
Brunelleschi,  look  down  upon  a 
little  garden,  formerly  planted  with 
dismal  cypresses  but  now  radiant 
with  roses — an  innovation  of  the 
present  librarian.  Passing  the 
smiling  statue  of  Paulo  Jovio  the 
historian,  and  mounting  an  old  stone 
stairway,  they  again  find  themselves 
under  a  stately  roof.  It  is  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  library,  designed  by 
Michael  Angelo  and  of  almost  solemn 
dignity.  The  stairway,  which  by  an 
artful  gradation  in  the  width  of  the 
steps  produces  an  illusory  impression 
of  height,  is  divided  into  three  sections 
— "For  the  S ignore  and  his  suite,"  as 
Dr.  Biagi  smilingly  explained,  as- 
cending the  broad  central  scala  with 
a  somewhat  stately  tread.  The 
young  Chicago  librarian  was  quite 
content  with  the  narrower"  side- 
stairs,  trodden  by  the  feet  of  so  many 
poets  and  scholars  who  followed  in 
the  train  of  the  great  lords  of  long  ago. 

At  the  top  of  the  staircase  lies  the 
great  hall  of  the  library — the  Sala  di 
Michelangiolo,  designed  even  to  the 
pattern  of  the  dark  wood  ceiling  by 
the  great  architect.  The  height  of  this 
beautiful  ceiling,  carved  by  Tasso 
and  Carota,  and  the  perfect  propor- 
tions of  the  walls,  divided  by  stone 
pilasters  and  broken  by  exquisite 
windows,  prevent  one  from  realizing 
at  first  the  immense  size  of  this  noble 
room.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  and  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  in  width.  The  windows  were  the 
work  of  Giovanni  da  Udine  in  1582; 
in  the  midst  of  graceful  arabesques 
they  bear  the  arms  of  Pope  Clement 
VII  (Giulio  de  Medici).     The  pattern 
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of  the  floor,  done  in  white  graffito 
on  old  red  tiles,  is  the  work  of  Santi 
Buglioni.  called  Tribolo,  and  corre- 
sponds in  motif  with  the  ceiling. 
Along  the  sides  of  this  room,  like 
pews  in  a  church,  stand  benches, 
eighty-eight  in  number,  each  pro- 
vided with  a  reading-desk,  upon  the 
inclined  surface  of  which  lie  the  books. 
These  are  the  famous  plutei,  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo,  richly  carven  in 
black  oak,  and  known  among  libra- 
rians as  a  rare  survival  of  mediaeval 
library  fittings.  Approaching  one  of 
these,  Dr.  Biagi  lifted  from  the  book- 
rest  an  ancient  volume,  clad  in  cow- 
hide, with  brazen  corners  and  clasps. 
Bibliophilia  reached  out  her  hand  to 
take  it,  and  behold,  it  was  chained ! — 
chained  to  its  place  by  a  fetter  similar 
to  the  one  she  knew  so  well,  and 
moving  to  right  or  left  only  by  the 
slipping  of  a  ring  at  one  end  of  the 
chain  along  an  iron  rod  attached  to 
the  desk.  Glancing  at  the  other  books, 
she  saw  that  they  all  were  chained. 
Here  she  was  at  last,  face  to  face 
with  antiquity!  Here  had  these  books 
stood,  or  rather  lain  on  their  broad 
sides,  more  than  four  hundred  years, 
since  the  day  when  librarians  were 
monks,  and  when  books  were  too 
valuable  to  be  trusted  in  private 
hands;  from  the  time  of  the  Medici, 
of  Luther,  of  Savonarola,  of  Columbus, 
of  Aldus,  from  the  period  of  re- 
awakened interest  in  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome — from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  "new  birth"  in 
Europe!  Dr.  Biagi  explained  that 
the  original  collection  was  begun  by 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  (Pater  Patriag) 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  that 
it  passed  on  his  death,  in  1464,  to  his 
sons,  and  with  the  Medici  sense  of 
family  responsibility  was  continued 
by  his  nephews  and  grandsons,  es- 
pecially by  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  and 
Cosimo  I.  Thus  were  secured  for 
Florence  the  monuments  of  the  clas- 
sical Renaissance,  as  well  as  the  first 
florescence  of  her  own  Golden  Age. 
Divers  vicissitudes  had  befallen  the 
collection,  such  as  its  sale  to  Savona- 
rola and  the  monks  of  St.  Mark's, 
its  repurchase  and  transportation  to 


Rome  by  Pope  Leo  X  (Giovanni  de 
Medici) ,  and  its  final  re-establishment 
in  Florence  by  Clement  VII,  who  in 
1 52 1  commissioned  Michael  Angelo 
to  build  the  library. 

Opening  the  book  in  hand,  Biblio- 
philia beheld  a  fourteenth-century 
transcription  of  Dante's  "  Divina 
Commedia'*;  of  six  hundred  copies 
extant,  there  are  one  hundred  and 
sixty  in  this  library.  All  of  the  three 
thousand  books  in  this  great  room 
are,  in  fact,  manuscripts,  the  library 
containing  in  all  ten  thousand  hand- 
written texts.  Across  the  aisle  was  a 
copy  of  Petrarch's  "Sonnets,"  with 
the  famous  miniature  portraits  of  Pe- 
trarch and  Laura  attributed  to  Simone 
Memmi.  Boccaccio  is  near  by  in  the 
text  to  which  all  other  texts  must  be 
referred. 

Think  of  the  gatherings  which  must 
have  occurred  in  this  room — pic- 
ture the  scene  when  some  new  poem 
had  been  written,  or  some  unpub- 
lished tale  was  to  be  read;  when  not 
only  the  poet  and  the  novelist  were 
'* immortals,"  but  even  the  audience, 
the  stray  occupants  of  these  very 
benches,  were  men  the  sound  of  whose 
names  still  causes  us  to  tremble, 
the  great  nobles,  the  princes,  nay, 
the  "citizen-kings"  of  Florence  when 
Florence  was  the  flower  of  the  world ! 

Coming  to  the  centre  of  the  room, 
the  librarian  and  his  guest  looked 
into  a  circular  chamber,  called  the 
Trihuna,  in  which  are  kept  the 
printed  books,  going  back  to  the  very 
genesis  of  the  art  of  printing  in 
Europe.  Along  the  passage  leading 
to  this  room  are  some  of  the  most 
notable  manuscripts  in  the  world,  such 
as  the  Medicean  Virgil  and  the  Code  of 
Justinian.  The  Virgil  is  the  earliest 
known  text  of  the  Latin  poet,  con- 
taining nearly  his  complete  works 
written  in  Roman  capitals  of  prob- 
ably the  second  or  third  century 
A.D.  Contended  for  by  popes  and 
kings,  it  was  purchased  by  Francesco 
I  de'  Medici  for  the  Lauren tian 
Library,  was  carried  off  by  Napoleon, 
and  restored  by  Metternich,  under  a 
special  article  in  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna.     On    the     occasion     of     its 
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restoration  a  solemn  festival  was  held 
in  the  library,  to  give  the  Florentines 
an  opfxjrtunity  of  paying  court  to  their 
treasure  —a  ceremony  worthy  of  this 
royal  library  and  hardly  possible  in 
anv  other  countrv. 

The  Pandects  of  Justinian  of  the 
sixth  century,  being  the  earliest 
surviving  text  of  the  world's  greatest 
co^le  of  Roman  laws,  forms  as  it 
were  the  foundation-stone  of  modem 
jurisprudence.  The  ninth  and  tenth- 
century  texts  of  Tacitus,  the  tenth- 
century  Plutarch,  and  the  archetype 
texts  of  Sophrxrles  and  i^schylus, 
are  pillars  in  the  temple  of  learning 
reared  and  maintained  by  these  noble 
Florentines  who  worship  genius  with 
something  akin  to  idolatr>'. 

Very  modestly  the  librarian  then 
told  of  his  efforts  to  have  these  and 
other  texts  photographically  repro- 
duced for  the  benefit  of  scholars  else- 
where and  to  ensure  their  preservation 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  copies.  At 
last  he  obtained  the  permission  of 
the  government  and  an  appropriation 
sufficient  to  issue  the  texts  of  Justin- 
ian and  of  Tacitus,  while  ^schylus 
and  Sophocles  have  been  privately 
published,  and  others  await  the 
needed  support  of  scholars,  univer- 
sities, and  libraries  of  other  coun- 
tries before  they  can  be  brought  out. 
In  several  instances  the  task  of  editing 
these  great  codes  has  been  entrusted  by 
Dr.  Biagi  to  the  learned  palaeographer, 
Enrico  Rostagno,  formerly  Professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  University 
of  Rome,  now  keeper  of  manuscripts 
at  the  Laurentian  Library.  Under 
Dr.  Rostagno,  Bibliophilia  began  later 
some  studies  in  Latin  palaeography 
which  she  is  happy  to  be  able  to 
continue  in  America  by  means  of 
these  marvellous  facsimiles. 

Walking  to  the  other  end  of  the 
great  hall,  our  young  enthusiast  was 
introduced  to  a  room  which,  in  the 
richness  both  of  its  contents  and  their 
setting,  surpassed  the  most  gorgeous 
picturings  of  her  maddest  moments. 
The  Sal  a  degli  Arazzi,  or  Hall  of 
Tapestries,  was  arranged  under  the 
direction  of  the  present  librarian, 
who  has  placed  here  in  glass-covered 


cases  the  choicest  of  the  illtmiinated 
manuscripts,  and  has  hung  the  walls 
with  mediaeval  tapestr>'  worthy  of  the 
books.  Here  he  showed  the  identical 
Amatine  Bible  brought  to  Rome  by 
Ceolfridus.  Abbot  of  Wearmouth  in 
Northumberland,  in  the  year  716 
(as  narrated  by  the  venerable  Bede), 
its  illuminations  still  showing,  in  their 
strange  convolution,  the  distinctive 
ornament  of  the  Celtic  style.  Near  by 
are  the  Gospels  in  Syriac  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  other  rare  texts  oriental 
in  their  origin  and  ornamentation. 

More  human  in  every  sense  is  the 
Horace,  with  annotations  in  Petrarch *s 
small,  neat  hand;  the  letters  of  Dan- 
te transcribed  bv  Boccaccio;  man- 
uscript  poems  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent, with  illustrations  ascribed  to 
Botticelli;  not  to  mention  the  great 
choir-books  from  the  Duomo,  illumin- 
ated by  Francesco  d*  Antonio  and 
Zanobi  Strozzi,  and  those  from  the 
convent  of  the  Angioli,  ablaze  with 
the  gold  and  jewel- work  of  Lorenzo 
Monaco  and  Attavante. 

A  connection  singularly  close  exists 
between  the  circumstances  of  Dr. 
Biagi 's  early  life  and  his  later  career. 
Bom  the  son  of  a  Florentine  painter  in 
an  ancient  house,  the  Palazzo  dei  della 
Vacca — standing  close  "behind  the 
bells  of  San  Lorenzo,"  as  they  say  in 
Florence, — his  earliest  recollection  is 
looking  out  of  the  rear  windows  at 
the  slender  campanile  of  the  old 
church  and  at  the  Medici  chapel  which 
adjoins  it.  One  can  easily  picture 
the  child  when  old  enough  to  play 
in  the  bright  piazza  in  front  of 
the  church,  sometimes  wearying  of 
sunshine  and  peering  shyly  into  the 
cool,  vaulted  vestibule  of  the  library, 
little  dreaming  that  he  was  one  day 
to  ascend  its  broad  steps  as  Librarian- 
in-Chief.  One  can  even  imagine  him 
fingering  the  great  balls  (or  "pills") 
carved  in  high  relief  upon  the  doors 
as  part  of  the  Medici  arms,  thinking 
perhaps  what  excellent  playthings 
they  would  make  if  detached,  little 
surmising  that  under  this  emblem 
he  was  to  perform  his  life-work — a 
sort  of  spiritual  descendant  of  these 
great    conservers  of  art  and  letters. 
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Graduating  in  1878  from  the 
Institut  dei  Studi  Superiori  of 
Florence,  with  the  degree  of  Ph.  D., 
cum  laudey  and  a  fellowship  won  under 
such  masters  as  Villari,  Bartoli 
and  Comparetti,  his  thesis  was  the 
**Storia  Esterno  del  Testo  del  Novel- 
lino.'*  After  a  post-graduate  course 
he  became  an  apostle  of  the  new 
gospel  of  renaissance  in  Italian  litera- 
ture, of  which  those  men  were  the 
prophets,  With  four  other  young 
men  he  published  /  Nuovi  Goliardi, 
a  review  severelv  attacked  because  of 
its  rebellion  against  the  prevailing 
pedantry  in  literature  and  science. 
At  this  time  he  was  writing  verses 
under  the  pen-name  of  "Edmondo 
Guidi"  and  was  intimately  associated 
in  literary  circles  with  Carducci,  who 
wrote  for  the  paper.  Later  he  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Rassegna 
settimanale  founded  by  Sonnino,  the 
Italian  Premier;  edited,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Martini,  the  Giorncde  per 
i  bambini;  and  collaborated  upon 
Fanfidla,  Capitan  Fracassa,  Corriere 
della  sera,  Don  Chisciotte,  and  Le 
Livre.  Among  his  Italian  literary 
essays  are  '*Tullio  d'Aragona,"  **La 
Vita  privata  dei  Fiorentini,"  "Giu- 
seppe Giusti:  Vita  e  pensieri,"  and 
"Gli  Anecdote  letterario,"  etc. 

In  1880  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
Government  for  a  general  renovation 
of  the  libraries  of  Italy,  and  Dr. 
Biagi  was  appointed  an  assistant  of 
the  first  class  in  the  Victor  Emanuele 
Library  at  Rome.  Here  he  invented 
a  new  form  of  catalogue  composed 
of  loose  leaves  through  which  pass 
removable  pegs  forming  little  albums 
known  as  staderini.  He  also  trans- 
lated, for  the  use  of  Italian  librarians, 
the  chief  cataloguing  codes  of  America 
and  England  (Cutter  and  Jewett), 
and  later  Petzholdt's  "Manual  du 
Biblioth^caire."  Italy  owes  to  him 
also  the  founding  of  her  chief  library 
journal — La  Rivista  delle  biblioteche. 
This  progressive  spirit  being  felt. 
Dr.  Biagi  was  next  appointed  vice- 
librarian  of  manuscripts  in  the  Biblio- 
teca  Nazionale  of  Florence,  but  in 
1883  he  returned  to  Rome  as  one 
of  the  head  librarians. 


When  Ferdinando  Martini  was 
secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
1884-6,  Dr.  Biagi  was  chief  of  his 
cabinet,  a  position  which  he  again 
held  in  1892-3  when  Martini  became 
Minister.  Intimately  associated  with 
this  powerful  statesman,  brought  in 
contact  with  the  foremost  political 
men  of  his  day,  a  nature  less  true  to 
itself  might  have  sought  to  be  diverted 
from  its  real  destiny.  In  1886, 
however.  Dr.  Biagi  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Marucellian  Library 
of  Florence  and  here  he  completed  the 
enormous  task  of  indexing  the  Mare- 
magnum,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  eleven  volumes  of  invaluable 
bibliographical  manuscripts  left  by 
Francesco  Marucelli. 

Not  until  1889  did  Dr.  Biagi  come 
into  his  real  birthright — the  librarian- 
ship     of    the     Laurentian     Library. 
From  the  mediaeval  character  of  the 
library  one  might  suppose   that  its 
librarian  would  be  somewhat  removed 
from  present-day  interests.     Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.     In 
the  first  place,   Florence  still  main- 
tains   her    position    as    a    centre    of 
culture.     Here  come  the  artists  and 
the  men-of-letters  of  all  lands  seeking 
inspiration.     Here    along    the    Amo 
lived  the  Brownings,  some  of  whose 
poetry    Dr.     Biagi    has    successfully 
translated.     Here  at  the  high  tide  of 
his    genius    came    vShelley    with    his 
friends — and  the  dramatic  death  and 
fearful    obsequies  of    the  poet  have 
been    described,    with    documentary 
evidence,  by  Dr.  Biagi  in  his  *'  Last 
Days  of  Shelley."   The  romantic  story 
of    George     Eliot's    life   in   Florence 
while    writing    "Romola"     has    also 
been    told  by  Dr.    Biagi,    with    the 
accompaniment   of   authentic  photo- 
graphs and  documents,  in  the  preface 
to   an  edition   of    the   novel     which 
an  American  publisher  has  just  issued. 
For  his  purely  bibliographical  articles 
we  must  refer  to  the  leading  reviews  of 
the  world,  too  numerous  to  quote  here. 
An  original  enterprise  of  his,  out- 
lined  before   the    Conference   of  the 
American    Library    Association    and 
described  in  the  Library  Journal  for 
October    1904,    is    the    preparation, 
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under  his  own  supervision,  of  phono- 
graphic records  of  the  voices  of  famous 
people  .beginning  with  the  royal  family 
and  including  the  great  singers,  actors, 
and  writers  of  Italy.  The  records  are 
to  be  preserved  in  the  library  for  the 
delight  of  future  generations.  Libra- 
rians laughed  a  little,  at  St.  Louis, 
when  Dr.  Biagi  said  that  the  library 
of  the  future  would  consist  not  only  of 
books  but  of  voices.  This  prediction 
is  beginning  to  be  realized,  however, 
and  we  may  actually  expect  that  the 
modern  **  Divine  Comedy"  (if  such 
there  be)  will  be  read,  not  from  dull 
books  by  differing  critics,  but  in  the 
very  voice  of  the  Dante  of  the  day! 

Speaking  of  Dante  recalls  another 
department  of  our  librarian's  activity. 
In  Florence,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Poet,  the  Societk  Dantesca,  which 
seeks  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  was 
without  a  proper  place  of  meeting. 
Dr.  Biagi  became  treasurer  of  the 
Society,  and  secured  for  it  funds 
with  which  to  purchase  the  quaint 
quattrocento  tower  of  the  Arte  della 
Lana — one  of  those  greater  guilds 
which  ruled  Florence  in  the  days 
when  art  was  power.  This  building 
was  restored,  with  all  its  old  frescoes 
intact;  an  addition  was  built;  and, 
for  a  facade,  an  ancient  "tabernacle" 
associated  with  the  memory  of  Dante 
was  obtained.  In  the  church  of  Or 
San  Michele  across  the  way,  reached 
by  a  bridge  from  the  old  tower,  lies 
the  lecture  hall  of  the  society,  fitted 
even  as  to  the  pattern  of  its  chairs 
in  the  style  of  the  great  poet's  time. 
Here  are  given  those  great  readings 
of  Dante,  occupying  six  years  for 
the  series,  attended  by  the  Hite 
of  Florence,  and  participated  in  by 
only  the  foremost  Dante  scholars. 
Among  his  many  decorations  there 
is  none  which  Dr.  Biagi  prizes  more 
highly  than  the  little  bronze  medal 
cast  for  the  readers  of  the  first  series, 
of  which  he  was  one.  He  is  also,  in 
conjunction  with  Count  Passerini, 
editor  of  that  monumental  work,  the 
"Codice  Diplomat ico  Dantesco." 

Italv  is  a  countrv  of  exhibitions. 
How  much  of  her  artistic  achievement 
may  we  not  credit  to  this  tendency  of 


the  country  to  display  and  admire 
the  work  of  her  gifted  children? 
Dr.  Biagi  has  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  arranging  several  of  these 
national  expositions,  such  as  the  one 
illustrating  the  history  of  medicine 
held  during  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Medicine  in  Rome  in  1894; 
the  Tasso  exhibit,  during  the  Tasso 
centennial  at  Rome;  an  exhibit  of 
rare  maps  and  documents  relat- 
ing to  America,  in  1898;  a  collection 
of  plates  illustrating  the  history 
of  printing,  prepared  for  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900;  and  the  great 
Alfieri  exhibit  of  1903,  held  in  the 
Laurentian  Library  with  Dr.  Biagi 
as  speaker  of  the  day. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention 
here  that  Dr.  Biagi  is  also  Librarian 
of  the  Riccardian  Library,  itself  a 
S9rt  of  permanent  exhibit,  occupying 
as  it  does  the  original  palace  of  the 
Medici,  and  containing  intact  a  noble- 
man's library  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, that  of  Francesco  Riccardi, 
its  later  owner.  A  fifteenth-century 
manuscript  of  Virgil  in  one  of  its 
cases  shows  the  front  of  the  palace 
as  it  looked  when  it  was  the  real  seat 
of  power  in  Florence.  Near  it  lies 
Savonarola's  Bible,  with  his  own 
manuscript  notes,  as  he  left  it  when 
he  went  to  the  stake  for  the  cause  of 
Florentine  liberty  and  righteousness. 
Much  as  the  Medici  have  done  for 
art  and  letters  in  Florence,  in  this 
their  ancient  dwelling,  one  is  inclined 
to  reflect  on  some  of  the  blots  in  the 
history  of  that  dark  race  of  merchant 
princes,  whose  master  in  the  art  of 
governing  was  Machiavelli. 

But  returning  to  the  Laurentian, 
let  us  follow  Dr.  Biagi  and  Bibliophilia 
into  the  Librarian's  office,  a  true 
safictum  safictorum  wherein  he  keeps 
his  most  priceless  treasures.  When 
in  America  he  had  mentioned  a 
prayer-book  of  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent, locked  in  a  certain  drawer  of 
which  he  always  carried  the  key. 
Going  now  to  a  central  cabinet  he 
unlocked  the  door  and  took  out — 
was  it  a  book,  or  a  casket  of  jewels? 
Human  hand  cannot  make  a  fairer 
thing    than    that    little    volume,    of 
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which  every  page  is  a  masteqjiece. 
With  faultless  taste,  the  unknown 
illuminator  has  employed  throughout 
for  the  initials  only  lapis-lazuli  blue 
mingled  with  green  and  gold,  but 
about  the  borders  of  the  full-page 
illuminations  he  has  crowded,  without 
confusion,  the  uttermost  wealth  of 
decorative  motifs — flaming  candle- 
sticks, garlands  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
tawny  leopards,  masks,  sphinxes,  and 
an  innumerable  host  of  tiny  cupids — 
while  the  miniatures  of  sacred  scenes 
which  they  enframe  are  finer  than 
the  unaided  eye  can  fully  appreciate. 

Bibliophilia  was  breathless;  but  a 
more  solemn  moment  was  yet  to 
come.  Passing  to  the  other  side  of 
the  cabinet,  Dr.  Biagi  produced  from 
its  depths  a  heavy  volume,  remarking 
not  without  gravity,  "Come  and 
touch  Michael  Angelo." 

And  there,  bound  together  in  a 
book,  over  which  she  passed  her 
trembling  fingers,  were  the  manu- 
script poems  written  by  the  hand 
that  chiselled  the  divine  David, 
painted  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  built  the  greatest  of  the 
world's  cathedrals !  As  a  great  French 
critic  said  of  those  Sonnets  to  Vittoria 
Colonna,  "the  man  of  four  souls  had 
poured  out  one  of  them  upon 
these  pages."  This  same  Frenchman, 


the  Vicomte  de  Vogu^,  had  likewise 
seen  them  here.  Perhaps  we  can 
close  our  little  drama  with  no  more 
fitting  epilogue  than  his  words,  trans- 
lated from  the  "Rappeldes  ombres." 

The  other  day  at  the  Laurentian  in 
Florence,  my  friend  Guido  Biagi  showed 
me  his  treasures.  Happy  man,  this  sage, 
rich  in  real  wealth!  .  .  .  Only  think,  that 
ill  luck  might  have  condemned  Biagi. 
like  so  many  others,  to  be  a  scullery-boy 
in  a  kitchen,  or  errand-boy  in  an  office, 
or  to  be  shut  up  in  a  cage  of  money-chang- 
ers, or  bureaucrats,  or  deputies!  Gracious 
fortune  has  elected  him  Librarian  of  the 
Laurentian.  His  office  opens  upon  the 
green  trees  and  the  p-irticos  of  the  little 
cloister  wherein  a  grand  horizon  of  dreams 
is  enclosed.  .  .  .  He  has  under  his  hand  the 
precious  collections  of  the  Medici — beauti- 
ful ideas  sumptuously  arrayed,  texts  and 
pictures,  manuscripts  brought  from  the 
Orient,  first  editions  of  Italy.  Greek  books 
full  of  grace  and  wisdom,  annotated  and 
surcharged  by  the  most  powerful  geniuses 
of  the  Renaissance,  In  his  vast  halls  he 
reigns  supreme,  master  of  all,  and  arranges 
at  his  pleasure  the  jewels  vainly  coveted 
by  the  millionaires  of  New  York  or  Chicago ; 
he  hears  perpetually  the  murmur  of  the 
very  sources  whence  our  Occident  has  re- 
learned   reason,   beauty,  and   the   joy   of 
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concern  with  the 
Duke  of  WeU  ington 
.s  not  as  he  moved 
n    battle    or    the 
:ouncil     chamber, 
but     in    drawing- 
rooms  and  dining- 
j-ooms  and  the 
public  street;  as  he  appeared  to  his 
friends  and  others  who  sought  him  in 
Apsley  House,  or  to  the  world  at  large 
as  he  rode  or  walked  in  Piccadilly;  I 
aro  concerned  to  picture  him,  if  I  may, 
in   his  habit  as  he  lived  familiarly. 
Even  so,  I  mijjht  well  be  fearful  that 
the   range   of    my   local   theme   had 
brought  me  to  a  point  where  I  had 
best  make  a  silent  reverence  and  pass 
on.     The  weight  of  so  forceful  a  tra- 
dition as  this  lies  heavy  on  one  still. 
This  man  has  stood  to  England  as  a 
very    incarnation     of    eminence    and 
greatness,  and  in  truth  he  was,  in  char- 
acter as  in  achievement,  emphatically 
and  beyond  question  a  great  man. 

To  such  a  name  for  ages  long. 
Preserve  a  broad  approach  of  fame. 
And  ever-echoing  avenues  of  song. 

But  who  am  I  that  I  should  gossip 
of  him  in  conversational  prose  ?  Well, 
he  comes  into  the  subject  I  have 
chosen,  and  would  have  been  the  last 
man  living  to  be  patient  with  me  if  I 
stood  niggling  before  it.  I  can  say 
that,  whether  or  no  I  interest  my 
readers  in  my  view,  at  least  I  am 
profoundly  interested   myself. 

One  word  of  the  background.  The 
first  known  occupant  of  the  site 
of  Apsley  House  was,  appropriately 
enough,  an  old  soldier,  named  Allen, 
to  whom  (so  tradition  goes)  George 
the  Second  gave  a  piece  of  ground  at 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  having  recognized 


him  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  Det- 
tingen,  of  which  battle  George  was 
not  unreasonably  proud.  Allen's  wife 
kept  a  stall  here,  and  when  Lord 
Chancellor  Apsley,  afterwards  Lord 
Bathurst,  started  building  in  1771 
(from  designs  by  the  Adams)  she 
brought  an  action  against  him  and 
forced  him  to  compensate  her  hand- 
somely. It  was  unkindly  said  to 
be  a  suit  between  two  old  women. 
That  is  ail  the  pre -Wellington  his- 
tory of  Apsley  House.  The  Duke  en- 
larged it  and  cased  the  old  house, 
which  was  of  red  brick,  with  Bath- 
stone.  I  will  not  cavil  at  his  taste: 
it  was  characteristic  of  him  to  be 
enchanted  with  his  possessions  and 
his  opinion  of  this  result  was  ex- 
tremely high.  At  any  rate  he  could 
hardly  have  had  his  dwelling  on  a 
more  delightful  spot,  parked  on  two 
sides,  and  in  his  day  with  a  much 
more  open  run  than  now,  to  Ken- 
sington. "Number  i,  London,"  was 
then  an  appropriate  description  of  it. 
Let  us  first  look  hard  at  the  Duke 
in  the  mind's  eye.  Happily  in  this 
case  the  light  is  good,  for  we  have 
portraits  and  minute  descriptions 
and  the  memory  of  living  men.  The 
late  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  went  to  call 
on  him  at  Apsley  House  in  1847,  tells 
us  that  "what  struck  one  most  in  his 
appearance  was  not  his  high  aquiline 
nose,  which  is  so  prominent  in  all  the 
pictures,  but  his  splendid  eyes.  They 
w'ere  blue  in  color  and  very  round 
and  verylarge,  .  .  the  eyelids  cutting 
across  them  very  high  up,  but  not 
leaving  them  uncovered.  They  arrest- 
edall  one's  attention  in  a  moment.  One 
thought  no  more  of  the  beaky  nose 
orof  the  small  and  firm  mouth.  .  .  ." 
I  do  not  remember  any  other  descrip- 
tion that  insists  so  exclusively  on  his 
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eyes,  but  with  a  copy  of  the  engraving  The  eyebrows  straight  and  thick, 
after  Lawrence  before  me  as  I  write  but  not  bushy,  the  forehead  almost 
I  can  well  believe  in  it.     Splendid,     low,  but  broad  and  square :  the  mouth 
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forthright,  well-opened  eyes  they  are, 
with  the  fine  prominence  of  their  own 
quality,  not  at  all  protruding.  "Blue," 
simply  says  the  Duke  of  Argyll;  "a 
dark  violet  blue,  or  grey,"  says  Mr. 
Gleig,  his  biographer;  exact  agree- 
ment about  eyes  is  rare  to  find,  but 
a  deep  blue  we  may  take  them  to 
have  been.  Then  of  course  there  is 
the  aquiline  nose;  "beaky,"' even  too 
beaky,  on  a  mean  face,  but  merely 
giving  point  and   command  to  his. 


small,  a  little  tight  at  the  comers; 
the  jaw  strong,  the  chin  prominent 
and  firm.  A  grave  expression  habitu- 
ally, a  winning  smile  on  occasion. 

He  was  five  feet  nine  inches  high, 
very  erect,  at  least  until  his  latter 
years,  whenobserversdiffer;  probably 
he  bore  himself  like  a  soldier  still  by 
instinct  and  drooped  in  inattention. 
He  was  broad-shouldered  and  deep- 
chested,  with  finely  made  hands  and 
feet. 
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Then  you  must  regard  his  dress. 
Probably  Thackeray— in  "Penden- 
nis,"  you  remem- 
ber, when  he 
stops  to  speak  to 
the  Major  walk- 
ing with  Pen — 
describes  him  as 
he  was  most 
familiar  to  Lon- 
doners, "inablue 
frock-coat  and 
spotless  white 
duck  trousers,  in 
a  white  stock, 
with  a  shining 
buckle  behind." 

Mr.  Gleig  adds 
to  this,  as  his 
civilian  dress  in 
summer,  a  low- 
crowned,  narrow- 
brimmed  hat  and 
a  white  waist- 
coat. In  winter 
the  hat  and  stock 
and  frock-coat  re- 
mained the  same, 
but  the  trousers 
were  blue,  and 
blue  or  red  the 
waistcoat.  S  i  r 
William  Fraser 
tells  us  that  the 
hat  had  a  very 
clean     lining     of 

pale  yellow  leather:  I  like  to  think 
of  Sir  WilHam  taking  it  up  in  the 
hall  and  making  his  note  on  it.  He 
confuses  us  a  little  about  the  trou- 
sers— -surely  this  does  not  bore  you? 
— with  the  statement  that  they  were 
of  "Oxford  mixture,"  except  on  the 
first  of  May,  when  they  were  white. 
I  believe  he  is  wrong,  but  forgive  him 
for  the  knowledge  that  the  Duke 
always  carried  two  cambric  pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 

You  are  watching  the  Duke  in 
Piccadilly,  and  you  are  to  add  to 
your  observation  the  curiosity  and 
deep  respect  with  which  all  his  fel- 
low-citizens regarded  him  in  pass- 
ing. Pen,  for  example,  on  the 
occasion  I  have  quoted,  was  in 
"tasy  over   the   encounter.     ' '  The 


Duke  gave  the  elder  Pendennis  a  fin- 
ger of  a  pipe-clayed  glove  to  shake, 
which  the  Major 
embraced  with 
great  veneration; 
and  all  Pen's 
blood  tingled,  as 
he  found  himself 
in  actual  com- 
munication, as  it 
were,  with  this 
famous  man  (for 
Pen  had  posses- 
sion of  the  Major's 
left  arm.  whilst 
that  gentleman's 
other  wing  was 
engaged  with  his 
Grace's  right); 
and  he  wished 
all  Grey  Friars 
School,  all  Ox- 
bridge Univer- 
sity, all  Pater- 
noster Row  and 
the  Temple,  and 
Laura  and  his 
mother  at  Fair- 
oaks,  could  be 
standing  on  each 
side  of  the  street, 
to  see  the  meet- 
ing between  him 
and  his  uncle,  and 
r  E  GREAT  DUKB  ^.j^^  jnogt:  famous 

duke  in  Christen- 
dom." A  friend  of  mine  remembers 
seeing  the  Duke  in  1851.  the  year  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  the  year  before  his 
death,  cantering  along  Piccadilly  on 
a  small  white  cob,  upright  in  the 
saddle,  with  his  cane  held  to  his 
hat  in  salute  and  the  people  un- 
covering as  to  Royalty. 

Even  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll  felt 
diffident  and  nervous,  when  as  a 
young  man  he  went  to  ask  a  favor 
of  the  venerable  hero.  He  takes  us 
with  him,  by  the  way,  into  Apsley 
House,  into  "a  large  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Piccadilly  front.  It  was  full  of 
articles  in  much  confusion — of  writ- 
ing-tables with  blue-books,  of  articles 
of  clothing  hung  on  screens,  and  of 
furniture   with   no   definite   arrange- 
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ment.     The  Duke  presently  entered     immense  prestige  of  him  from  Water- 
by  a  side  door.  .  .  ."  loo  onwards,  we  still  must  think  there 
And  what  manner  of  man,  truly     was  something  of  superficial  coldness 
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and  intimately,  was  it  behind  the 
white  stock  and  the  blue  frock-coat? 
Had  we  been  present  invisible  at  this 
interview  we  should  have  heard  him 
putting  his  nervous  visitor  at  ease, 
giving  sound  advice  on  the  matter  in 
question,  readily  promising  his  aid. 
Yes,  but  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  of  his 
own  class  and  society.  It  is  certain 
that  he  lived  by  choice,  almost  ex- 
clusively, in  that  class.  Even  his 
biographer  —  Mr.  Gleig  again  —  ad- 
mits that  "the  circle  in  which  he 
chiefly  moved  was  that  of  fashionable 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  pressed 
themselves  upon  him."  It  is  said 
that  he  liked  their  flattery,  which  is 
true  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  and  it 
is  hinted  that  he  was  something  ap- 
proaching to  a  snob,  which  is  ridicu- 
lous. He  was  bom  in  that  class,  he 
had  a  strong  sense  of  caste,  which  in 
his  time  was  a  reality,  and  he  was 
most  at  home  in  it:  that  is  all.  But 
it  is  curious  to  note  the  different  re- 
ports of  him  from  those  in  and  outside 
it.     When  we  have  allowed  for  the 


and  aloofness  in  his  personality  to 
leave  so  much  awe  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  merely  spoke  with  him 
as  it  were  at  a  distance.  And  then 
turn  for  contrast  to  his  letters  to 
"Dearest  Georgy  " — ^the  late  Lady 
de  Ros,  who  died  a  nonagenarian  and 
was  one  of  his  girl  favorites  —  about 
the  romping  at  Mont  St.  Martin,  the 
men  harnessed  and  dragging  the 
ladies  about  on  rugs:  "The  night 
before,  the  ladies  drew  me  the  peily 
tour,  and  afterwards  Lord  Hill  the 
grand  tour,  but  the  'fat.  fair,  and 
forty'  and  M.  were  so  knocked  up 
that  some  of  us  were  obliged  to  go 
into  the  harness,  although  we  had 
already  run  many  stages."  Or  follow 
him  through  Lady  Granville's  let- 
ters: "The  Duke  as  merr>'  as  a  grig," 
"the  bonhomie  and  adorable  quali- 
ties of  the  Duke,"  the  Duke  acting 
in  charades,  or  "the  poor  Beau."  his 
significant  nickname,  "is  much  hur- 
ried, being  considered  to  go  along 
with  favors  and  cakes  when  a 
Tory  marries,"   and  so   forth.     And 
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then  my  mind  goes  back  to  Haydon's 
account  of  him  at  Walmer,  reading 
the  paper  after  dinner,  while  the 
painter  sat  gazing  at  his  gray  head 
in  silent  reverence,  admiring  him  as 
something  near  divine. 

Again:  the  popular  tradition  of 
him,  much  supported  by  evidence, 
is  of  a  stern  man,  something  hard, 
curt,  a  foe  to  emotion.  Even  some 
of  those  who  knew  him  more  or  less 
familiarly  report  him  blunt,  matter- 
of-fact,  and  if  not  unfeeling,  certainly 
this  side  of  sensibility.  There  is 
Thomas  Creevcy's  interview  with 
him  in  Brussels,  immediately  after 
Waterloo.  "He  made  a  variety  of 
observations  in  his  short,  natural, 
blunt  way,  but  with  the  greatest 
gravity  all  the  time,  and  without 
the  least  approach  to  anything  like 
triumph  or  joy.  '*It  has  been  a 
danmed  serious  business,"  he  said. 
**  Bluchcr  and  I  have  lost  30,000  men. 
It  has  been  a  damned  nice  thing — the 
nearest  run  thing  you  ever  saw  in 
vour  life.  .  .  .  By  God!  I  don't  think 
it  would  have  done  if  I  had  not  been 
there.**  That  is  not  exactly  un- 
feeling, and  it  is  thoroughly  of  his 
nation  and  class  in  its  sporting 
metaphor  and  its  plain  statement. 
One  admires  the  absence  of  personal 
triumphing  on  the  one  side,  of  false 
modesty  on  the  other.  But  one 
misses  the  imaginative  feeling  for  the 
horn^r  of  all  that  slaughter.  Well, 
it  merelv  was  not  for  Mr.  Creevev. 
We  know  fn^m  Raikes  that  when,  at 
this  same  time,  the  Duke  went  to  the 
nnnns  of  his  niece.  Ladv  FitzRov 
Somerset,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  When  Mrs.  Arbuthnot.  his 
most  intimate  friend  among  women, 
died,  he  was  called  unfeeling  because, 
as  Charles  Greville  savs,  "  he  had  the 
goini  taste  and  sense  to  smooth  his 
bn^w  and  go  to  the  House  of  Lonis 
\N*ith  a  cheerful  aspect.**  But  we 
know  how  he  could  feci  the  death  of 
a  friend:  he  who  sat  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  his  cheeks  at  the 
funonil  serxnoe  for  Arbuthnot.  We 
know  tvx'*  frvMn  Gleig  how  when  that 
friend *s  fatal  illness  was  told  to  him. 
he  seizes.!  the  di.x"tor*s  hand  and  pro- 


tested brokenly,  "No,  no,  he's  not 
very  ill,  not  very  bad — he'll  get  better, 
he  '11  not  die." 

One  remembers  these  and  many 
stories  like  them,  and  one  looks  at  the 
portrait  and  one  sees  surely  that  those 
eyes  and  that  mouth  are  not  of  an 
unfeeling  man.  Very  greatly  other- 
wise. It  is  no  wild  guess  that  this 
was  a  man  who  felt  both  strongly  and 
readily,  and,  living  in  high  places 
with  curious  eyes  ever  on  him,  had  the 
habit  of  cloaking  his  feelings  as  best 
he  might.  Many  appeals  to  feeling 
were  not  for  him,  of  course.  He  was 
blind  to  art  and  books.  Also — that 
too  is  in  the  eyes — he  was  proud  and 
by  nature  contemptuous  of  what  to 
him  was  little.  Those  were  intel- 
lectual limitations  to  feeling :  when  the 
passage  was  clear  there  was  no  hard 
substance  of  nature  to  check  it. 

And  if  one  thinks  of  his  pride  of 
class,  of  his  contempt  for  the  mob, 
one  should  remember  some  facts 
about  him  and  it.  All  his  life  he 
had  done  his  duty  to  his  country 
single-heartedly,  with  immense  per- 
sonal success,  to  be  sure,  but  also 
with  much  hardship  and  strain  of 
energies  and  in  the  teeth  of  calumny. 
In  1 83 1  he  was  honestly  opposed  to 
Reform.  The  King  was  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  but  the  Duke  could  not 
go  to  the  House  of  Lords,  because  his 
wife  was  dying  in  Apsley  House,  She 
died  as  the  guns  in  the  Park  began 
to  fire.  And  presently  came  a  yelling 
crowd  before  Apsley  House  and  in 
a  while  stones  crashing  through  the 
windows,  breaking  them  in  pieces 
and  destro}4ng  pictures  within.  What 
wonder  that  he  kept  the  iron  shutters 
to  his  windows  to  the  day  of  his 
death?  Twelve  vears  later  an  im- 
mense  mob,  cheering  this  time,  fol- 
lowed him  up  Constitution  Hill.  The 
Duke  tcx^k  no  notice  whatever,  but 
trottevi  leisurely  to  Apsley  House: 
then  he  stopped  at  the  gate,  pointed 
to  those  in>n  shutters,  bowed  to  the 
mob  and  silently  nxie  into  the  court. 
He  was  not  a  democratic  politician. 

Remember  also  that  if  he  despised 
the  common  man  he  was  punctil- 
iously courteous   to   him.     No  great 
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man  ever  took  so  much  trouble  about 
small  men  as  he.  Those  innumer- 
able autograph  letters  beginning  "F. 
M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington  presents 


Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Duke  rec- 
ommends her,  failing  another  appli- 
cation, to  place  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  a  respectable  solicitor."     In 


..B5. 


(Only  a  ponioaof  Apiley  Ho 

his  compliments  to  "  Mr.  Buggins  or 
Master  Brown  or  what  not!  His 
peculiar  humor,  half  playful,  half 
grim,  no  doubt  made  him  sometimes 
rejoice  in  his  answers,  "  Field  Mar- 
shal the  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tomkins, 
stating  that  the  Marquess  of  Douro 
is  in  debt  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Tom- 
kins.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  not 
the  Marquess  of  Douro.  The  Duke 
regrets  to  find  that  his  eldest  son  has 
not  paid  his  washerwoman's  bill. 
Mrs.  Tomkins  has  no  claim  upon  the 
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this  case  he  was  hoaxed:  Mr.  Tom- 
kins, the  distressed  washerwoman's 
son,  was  a  collector  of  autographs. 
And  of  course  he  was  often  hoaxed 
over  his  charities,  which  were  large 
and  incessant :  he  admitted  once  that 
an  officer  of  the  Mendicity  Society 
had  given  him  the  severest  scolding 
he  had  ever  had  in  his  hfe. 

If  he  despised  common  people  he 
never  pandered  to  great  personages. 
It  was  to  the  credit  of  George  the 
Fourth  that  he  always  had  a  great 
respect  for  the  Duke,  whom  he  called 
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"Arthur":  it  is  not  much  to  the 
discredit  of  the  Duke  that  he  had 
little  or  no  respect  for  George  the 
Fourth,  of  whom  he  once  told  Cree- 


Duke?"  asked  some  fool  at  a  dinner. 
"No,"  with  his  charming  smile;  "but 
lamnow." 

And  now  I  come  to  what,  after  all. 
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vey ^-condemning  the  Regent's  bulk, 
and  swearing  in  pretty  forcible 
language  of  his  own — that  he  was 
ashamed  to  enter  a  room  with  him. 
And  he  told  Lady  de  Ros  that  when 
Geoi^e  and  Charles  X  were  together, 
George,  with  "his  flourish  and  dis- 
play, might  have  passed  for  the  valet." 
I  must  not  repeat  stories  at  large,  but 
if  the  reader  has  not  heard  it,  this 
one — it  is  irrelevant,  I  know — helps 
to  fix  the  Duke's  manner  and  humor: 
"Wftrn   vou   surprised   at   Waterloo, 


T.  Puru 
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is  most  to  the  purpose  in  my  sketch 
of  the  Duke  in  his  social  side — his 
relations  with  women.  He  was  sus- 
ceptible, as  it  used  to  be  called,  in  an 
extreme  degree;  and  like  most  sus- 
ceptible people  he  was  inconstant. 
His  marriage  was  finely  character- 
istic. The  lady's  family  disapproved 
of  the  engagement,  and  he,  serving 
abroad,  had  not  seen  her  for  years. 
She  suffered  disfigurement  from  the 
smallpox  and  wrote  to  release  him. 
Whatever  the  sentimental  traditions 
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of  romance  might  require,  I  fancy- 
that  most  men,  given  the  circum- 
stances, would  have  acquiesced  in 
their  freedom.  But  though  another 
person  might  release  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  from  a  promise,  he  could  not 
release  himself;  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  married  the  lady  and  they 
lived  unhappily,  more  or  less,  ever 
after.  I  hope  that  this  conduct  may 
balance,  in  my  moralizing  reader*s 
mind,  something  at  least  of  conduct 
he  will  condemn.  I  believe  that  most 
of  the  Duke*s  intimacies  with  women 
were  "innocent'*:  he  was  soft  about 
them,  was  amused  by  them,  liked  to 
indulge  them.  But  there  is  no  use 
in  pretending  that  he  thought  much 
of  chastity,  or  that  his  life  was 
chaste.  We  will  not  pursue  an  ar- 
gument which  might  annoy  the 
reader  and  to  me  would  be  stupid 
and  tiresome.  As  we  study  great 
men  of  the  active  and  commanding 
sort  in  history,  we  find  that  most  of 
them  seem  not  to  have  been  naturally 
monogamous;  if  we  must  judge,  we 
should  judge  comparatively ;  our  mod- 
ern habit  of  reticence  and  silence  has 
induced  a  false  perspective:  that  is 
all  I  feel  disposed  to  say.  The  great 
Duke  got  himself  into  little  scrapes, 
no  doubt  whatever.  He  never  es- 
caped the  consequences  of  a  fault  by 
committing  what  he  would  have  con- 
sidered a  greater  one.  We  know 
the  famous  answer  to  the  threat  of  ex- 
posure :  "  Publish  and  be  damned !  *' 

In  the  year  1825  there  were  pub- 
lished the  memoirs  of  Harriet  Wilson, 
a  celebrated  courtesan.  Walter  Scott 
notes  the  occurrence  in  his  journal, 
and  says  it  had  **kept  the  gay  world 
in  hot  water.*'  He  recollects  having 
met  Miss  Wilson,  and  congratulates 
himself  that  her  memory  was  not  so 
good  as  his.  It  is,  I  must  confess, 
a  most  amusing  book,  written  really, 
I  suppose,  by  some  hack  of  letters 
from  Harriet's  confidences  and  sug- 
gestions, but  its  attempts  at  pathos 
and  sentiment  are  exceedingly  nau- 
seous. The  Duke  figures  largely  in 
it.  In  1 81 6  Lady  Frances  Webster, 
Byron's  old  friend,  was  accused  by 
one  Baldwin  of  misconduct  with  the 


Duke;  she  prosecuted  for  libel  and 
got  ;£2ooo  damages,  but  I  fear  the 
world  must  have  smiled.  There  were 
other  scrapes,  but  I  am  sure  it  was 
softness  and  kindness,  not  libertinism, 
which  most  often  involved  him.  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb,  also  Byron's  old 
friend,  set  her  cap  at  him  in  181 5. 
"Nothing  is  agissant,''  writes  Lady 
Granville  from  Paris,  "but  Caroline 
William  in  a  purple  riding  habit, 
tormenting  everybody,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced ready  primed  for  an  attack 
upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  she  will  to  a 
certain  extent  succeed,  as  no  dose 
of  flattery  is  too  strong  for  him  to 
swallow  or  her  to  administer."  There 
it  was,  you  see:  he  had  this  reputa- 
tion for  softness  and  accessibility  to 
women.  Once  when  he  left  Wobum 
prematurely,  on  the  plea  of  Cabinet 
business  in  London,  the  indignant 
Duchess  of  Bedford  wrote  after  him: 
"Dear  Duke!— For  *  Cabinet,'  read 
*  boudoir.'  Yours,  G.  B."  Yes,  I  fear 
he  had  this  reputation.  Charles  Gre- 
ville,  who  knew  him  well  and  whose 
brother  Algernon  was  his  secretary  for 
thirty-five  years,  writing  about  his 
intimacy  with  Madame  Grassini  adds 
that  "these  habits  of  female  intimacy 
and  gossip  led  him  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  a  thousand  petty  affairs, 
in  which  he  delighted  to  be  mixed 
up  and  consulted."  A  pity,  perhaps, 
that  he  so  wasted  valuable  time,  but  I 
do  not  think  there  was  much  harm  in 
it  all. 

And  what  return  did  women  make 
him  for  all  this  interest  and  devotion.'* 
One  of  low  degree  made  "copy"  out 
of  him,  as  we  have  seen.  Another, 
of  high  degree,  according  to  Sir 
William  Eraser — but  then  Sir  William 
was  wrong  about  the  trousers, — 
threatened  him  with  an  action.  But 
on  the  good  side  .'^  "I  suppose ,  Duke , ' ' 
said  a  woman  to  him  once,  "you  have 
inspired  a  great  deal  of  admiration 
and  enthusiasm  among  women  during 
your  life?"  "Oh,  yes,  plenty  of 
that !  plenty  of  that !  But  no  woman 
ever  loved  me:  never  in  my  whole 
life."  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  all 
the  stories  and  scandals.     Likely  as 
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not.  he  spoke  the  truth.  For  the 
Duke's  nature  was  above  all  things 
mastuline,  of  which  that  very  soft- 
ness about  women  is  an  indication; 
and  masculine  men,  when  they  achieve 
great  things  before  the  world,  have, 
as  he  said,  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
from  women  in  plenty :  but  women 
are  fond  of  men  most  commonly,  as  I 
believe,  for  weaknesses  they  under- 
stand and  share.  I  may  be  wrong, 
and  I  rather  fear  to  pursue  the  anal- 
ysis: let  us  hope  the  Duke  was  de- 
ceived. "  I  was  the  only  thing  he  ever 
loved,"  said  the  complacent  Lady  Jer- 
sey after  his  death.  Let  us  hope  that 
somewhere  or  other  lived  a  woman 
who  might  have  said  the  converse. 
So  we  see  the  great  Duke  as  he  was 
for  his  chosen  friends,  gay,  affec- 
tionate, generous,  lo\'ing  a  simple 
joke,  loving  flattery  a  little  overmuch, 
loving  women  a  few  too  many.     We 


may  fancy  him  in  his  dining-room 
at  Apsley  House,  courteous,  talking 
freely,  without  the  least  preoccupa- 
tion with  his  own  reputation  or  posi- 
tion, downright,  prejudiced,  and  to  the 
best  of  his  understanding  just.  We 
may  follow  him  in  his  daily  habits, 
methodical,  simple,  temperate,  and 
withal  hearty.  We  may  imagine  him 
with  strangers  and  slight  acquaint- 
ances, punctilious,  humorous,  a  little 
oddly  blunt  and  grim  at  times.  And 
thanks  to  painted  and  written  records 
we  see  him  vividly  all  the  time. 

And  so  we  part  with  him,  but 
Piccadilly  has  a  memory  of  him  other 
than  of  the  living  man :  a  great  mem- 
ory of  one  of  the  two  great  funeral 
processions  of  our  time:  a  vast  and 
reverent  crowd,  the  strains  of  the 
Dead  March,  and,  more  solemn  than 
all  else,  the  silent  tramp,  tramp  of 
his  soldiers. 


FOGAZZARO  AND   "THE  SAINT" 


By  Raffaele  Simboli 
Translated  by  Elise  Lathrop 


L     SANTO      was 

the  most  eagerly 
awaited,  and  has 
been  the  most  dis- 
cussed, of  modem 
Italian  novels.   Of 
its   gifted   author 
Fogiizzaro,  critics 
have    expressed    the    strangest    and 
most     contradictory     opinions.      To 
some    of   them   he    is    a    genius,  to 
others    a    lunatic,    an    idealist    who 
lives   on    smoke    and    illusions.     All 
because  his  book  deals  with  a  delicate 
religious  topic,  and  because  the  author 
is   an   upright    man   who    lives   and 
fights  for  his  opinions,  without  troub- 
ling himself  as  to  whether  his  name 
becomes  popular  or  not.      In  art,  as 
in  his  private  Hfe,  he  is  a  lonely  man, 
a  philosopher  who  thinks,  works,  and 
dreams.    He  is  a  Catholic  and  believes 
in  a  t\itw  -  no  bigot ;  neither 


does  he  believe  in  the  work  of  a  false, 
deceitful  clergy.  Where  there  is  in- 
difference, there  too  is  death;  there- 
fore a  new  life  of  active  propaganda 
must  be  begun. — the  clergy  must  be 
spurred  on  to  fresh  activity.  More 
tolerance,  good  sense,  greater  honesty 
are  needed ;  great  luminaries  of  the 
Church  must  not  burn  dimly:  God 
does  not  will  it.  Fogazzaro  thus 
confronts  the  boldest  questions,  and 
often  puts  his  finger  on  the  sore  spot; 
hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if, 
at  this  importunate  contact,  wails 
are  heard  on  all  sides;  and  since  his 
observations,  though  crude,  are  never 
partisan,  he  is  often  assailed  by  both 
clericals  and  liberals.  In  him  there 
is  too  little  of  the  one  as  well  as 
of  the  other.  His  position  appears 
uncertain,  equivocal;  and  criticism 
falls  like  rain  upon  his  head.  For- 
tunately he  does  not  fear  tempests, 
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and  braves  them  in  silence;  in  digni- 
fied silence,  with  the  strength  of  one 
who  is  sure  of  himself,  and  respects 
the  public. 


day.  after  some  months,  I  wished  to  take 
up  the  second  chapter  of  "II  Santo"  to 
copy  it.  but  I  found  myself  lost  in  a  wilder- 
words  written  on  top 


BELVEDERE   0 


Fogazzaro  does  not  improvise  his 
works.  He  waited  months  to  pub- 
lish "II  Santo."  The  second  half  was 
written  almost  entirely  in  Rome,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  poetic  inspiration ;  but 
the  first  part  cost  him  much  fatigue. 

I  worked  very  conscientiously  [he  con- 
fided to  friends].  There  are  chapters 
which  I  have  re-written  I  know  not  how 
many  times.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
correct  my  work,  to  make  my  scrawls  in- 
telligible;   I  prefer  to  re-write  them.     One 


of  other  words,  changes,  arabesques,  a 
veritable  disaster.  Searching  in  the 
drawers  of  my  writing  desk,  1  found  a  copy 
of  the  famous  chapter,  re-written  some 
months  before.  Ah,  what  joy!  That  day  I 
seemed  truly  happy,  as  in  my  youth,  when 
I  was  allowed  to  devote  mvself  to  literature. 

Fogazzaro  studied  law,  and  was  for 
some  time  a  practising  lawyer,  al- 
though this  was  never  his  vocation. 
At  that  time  he  had  not  much  imag- 
ination, but  studied  everything  and 
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everyone.     He  was  bom  a  poet,  and  Fogazzaro    published    the     "Piccolo 

his  father  became  persuaded  of  this  Mondo    Modemo"     ("The    Sinner"), 

afterreading  "Miranda."  a  melancholy  one  of  the  strongest  novels  of  modem 

poem,  which  made  this  new  author  times.     Then  came  "11  Santo." 


CHARACTEKISTIC    A 


known  to  the  public.  A  volume  of 
lyrics  followed,  inspired  in  great  part 
by  his  quiet,  native  countryside;  then 
came  "Malombra,"  a  romance  some- 
what uncertain  in  touch,  but  full  of 
original  situations:  and  next, "Daniele 
Cortis,"  of  which  every  one  spoke,  for 
in  it  figured  a  proud  fighter,  humble 
before  God,  but  rebellious  towards 
mankind,  and  of  a  quite  special 
morality.  After  "The  Mystery  of 
a    Poet,"    a   philosophical    romance, 


Critics  stormed  against  it.  "Was 
there  need  of  a  saint?"  said  one. 
"No,  for  no  one  wants  one.  And 
how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the 
ideas  of  this  saint,  always  a  medijeval 
penitent,  with  the  ideas  of  modem 
democracy?  What  signification  can 
the  cave  of  a  saint  have  to-day? 
What  stage  of  progress  can  it  signify 
in  the  life  of  religious  sentiment? 
What  influence  can  it  have  upon  the 
world?"     In  "II  Santo"  mention  is 


E  brothers'  walk 


I   SCHOLASIICA 
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made  of  a  visit  to  the  Vatican,  to  a 
Pope  who  receives  visitors  by  the 
light  of  a  modest  kerosene  lamp.  The 
actual    Pope   has   his    study  bathed 


seek  worldly  fame.  His  work  has  a 
special  stamp  of  distinction,  his  bald 
head  is  that  of  a  venerable  man  who 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  art  and  to  the 
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in  electric  lights,  reads  the  book,  is 
bent  to  the  wills  of  those  surrounding 
him,  and  places  "II  Santo"  on  the 
index.  Naturally  the  sale  of  the 
book  is  doubled  at  once,  since  it  is 
forbidden  fruit.  Fogazzaro  humbly 
submits  to  the  Pope's  will,  but  the 
book  is  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages. Students  become  agitated 
because  Fogazzaro  is  a  member  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction.  "In  such  a  posi- 
tion," they  say,  "there  should  not 
be  a  clerical,"  and  so  they  whistle, 
hiss;  there  are  noisy  demonstrations, 
disorders ;  universities  are  closed . 
But  Fogazzaro  does  not  resign ;  then 
the  hurricane  ceases.  Thoughtful 
people  begin  to  cry:  "  Enough! 
Enough!  Respect  him.  He  is  an  hon- 
est writer,  a  sincere  man.  One  of 
those  few  for  whom  it  is  necessary 
nowadays  to  search  with  the  lantern 
of  Diogenes.  Fogazzaro  does  not  ask 
a    livelihood   of   his   pen,    does   not 


ideal.  Let  us  salute  this  cavalier  of 
the  spirit!" 

Gradually  the  best  minds  in  Italy 
have  reacted  against  the  violent 
criticisms  of  his  ad\'ersaries,  testifying 
publicly  to  their  sincere  admiration 
for  the  brave  poet.  "  II  Santo  "  may 
not  be  a  book  especially  suitable  for 
the  young,  but  it  contains  treasures 
of  art,  which  cannot  be  demolished 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  Fogazzaro  in 
addition  possesses  the  advantage  of 
feeling  intensely,  and  knowing  how 
to  make  others  feel,  the  beauties  of 
scenery.  This  is  so  true  that  last 
year  there  was  a  true  pilgrimage  to 
Subiaco,  a  veritable  little  bit  of  Swit- 
zerland, which  few  Italians  know  as 
yet. 

Subiaco  was  built  upon  three  arti- 
ficial lakes  which  no  longer  exist,  but 
which  were  designed  by  Claudius  and 
Nero,  who  dammed  with  massive 
dykes  the  river  Aniene.  Nero  sought 
to  regain   his  strength,  wTecked   by 
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\'ice,  in  his  villa  of  Sublacensis,  of 
which  considerable  ruins  still  remain 
after  eighteen  centuries.  The  con- 
struction of  the  walls  and  the  colos- 
sal aqueducts,  which  consumed  eleven 
years,  was  carried  on,  according  to 
Pliny,  by  thirty  thousand  slaves. 
In  the- convent  of  Santa  Scholagtica 
are  preserved  two  superb  columns  of 
porphyry, precious  marbles,  fragments 
of  reticulated  walls,  and  a  splendid 
arch  of  very  hard  stone,  modelled 
with  sober  elegance.  Higher  up  are 
no  longer  sumptuous  villas,  with 
baths  and  ninfei,  but  an  enormous 
convent,  the  proto-monastery  of  San- 
ta Scholastica.  Here  in  these  val- 
leys, in  these  solitudes  which  have 
the  breath  of  mysticism,  is  the  land 
of  hermits,  where  for  some  time  lived 
Francis  of  Assisi.  St.  Benedict,  in 
the  sixth  century,  built  in  this  local- 
ity his  first  monastery,  many  times 
destroyed  by  the  barbarians.  Later 
Benedict  VI  rebuilt  it  with  elegance, 
dedicating  it  to  Santa  Scholastica, 
sister  of  Benedict,  who,  after  having 
done  penance  in  a  cave,  followed  her 
brother  to  Monte  Cassini,  where  she 
died  as  abbess 

At  Santa  Scholastica — a  national 
monument, — ^besides  the  three  superb 
cloisters — one  of  which  represents  the 
first  attempts  at  the  Gothic  style — 
the  library  deserves  special  attention. 
In  this  monastery  was  printed  the 
first  book  published  in  Italy.  Two 
Germans,  Conrad  and  Arnold  Pan- 
narz,  who  had  come  to  Italy  to  seek 
their  fortunes,  found  a  warm  recep 
tion  in  the  convent.  The  monks 
furnished  them  with  the  necessary 
funds,  and  the  first  Italian  printing- 
press  was  at  once  inaugurated  with 
the  printing  of  three  hundred  copies 
of  Donatus.  There  are  preserved 
very  old  books  which  the  monks 
diligently  transcribed;  rare  manu- 
scripts on  parchment,  adorned  with 
beautiful  miniatures,  now  a  lost  art. 
The  gold  of  these  is  so  bright  that  one 
might  fancy  they  had  but  recently 
been  decorated. 

To  the  special  attractions  of  the 
monastery  has  recently  been  added 
another — Don  Clemente,  a  tall,  hand- 


some, vigorous  monk,  whom  Fogaz- 
zaro  has  made  figure  in  "II  Santo." 
Many  visitors  would  renounce  a  sight 
of  all  the  artistic  treasures  of  the 
monastery  to  see,  even  through  an 
iron  grating,  the  profile  of  Don 
Clemente.  Distant  a  kilometre  from 
Santa  Scholastica,  at  the  top  of  a 
stony  path,  is  to  be  seen,  crouching 
on  the  rock,  in  the  shadow  of  oak 
trees,  the  monastery  of  San  Bene- 
detto; "while  there  they  too,  on  the 
pathway  of  souls  agitated  by  divine 
love,  seem  writhing  with  an  inward 
ascetic  fervor,  a  frenzied  desire  to 
be  uprooted  from  earth  that  thSy 
may  stretch  out  their  arms  to  heaven." 
Tradition  would  have  it  that  these 
trees  were  bowed  down  at  the  passing 
of  the  saint. 

Having  arrived  at  Sacro  Speco 
without  meeting  a  single  soul,  one 
sees  on  the  wall  of  the  gloomy  corridor 
the  word  which  so  impressed  Jeanne — 
**  Silentium ! "  Near  the  altar  a  mys- 
tic light  falls  from  above.  There  is 
nothing  more  characteristic  than  this 
sanctuary  excavated  from  the  rock. 
St.  Benedict  established  his  order 
after  having  lived  three  long  years 
in  a  cave  overhanging  an  abyss.  In 
1503  he  began  to  build  the  monastery, 
which  was  finished  later  on  by  order 
of  Pope  John  V.  This 'monastery  is 
considered  a  wonder  of  engineering, 
for  it  was  necessary  to  follow  the 
irregularities  of  the  rock,  constructing 
many  arches  to  sustain  it,  and  thus 
three  churches  were  built,  one  above* 
the  other.  On  one  side  is  seen  a  wall 
decorated  with  frescoes  and  superb 
paintings;  on  the  other  the  bare 
rock,  the  gloomy  grotto ;  the  altars  are 
built  into  the  rock.  From  the  last 
church  one  pa  ses  to  the  famous 
briar  patch  watered  by  St.  Francis, 
where,  according  to  the  legend,  St. 
Benedict  threw  himself  down  by 
night,  to  vanquish  sensual  desires. 
On  the  terrace  of  the  monastery  three 
great  ravens  gaze  at  the  visitor  in 
alarm ;  the  saint  tamed  many  of  these 
birds,  and  passed  long  hours  with 
them,  but  these  w^hich  the  monks 
show  to  visitors  have  their  wings 
clipped.     If  not  they  would  fly  away 
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to  the  inaccessible  heights  of  the 
neighboring  mountains. 

Down  in  the  depths  of  the  valley, 
quite  covered  with  forests,  gleams  the 
road  which  leads  to  Genne,  following 
the  course  of  the  Aniene.  Genne  is 
a  shepherd's  settlement — four  houses 
and  an  oven  clustered  at  the  top  of  a 
mountain.  Coming  down  the  stony 
slope  may  perhaps  be  seen  a  group  of 
charcoal-burners,  returning  to  their 
cabins  with  difficulty;  a  huge  mule 
descends  s'owly,  slowly,  choosJng  the 
path  between  the  innumerable  shrubs. 
On  his  back,  clinging  warily,  are  two 
women,  not  at  all  preoccupied  as  to 
their  uncomfortable  position;  they 
are  going  to  Subiaco,  to  market. 

Subiaco  is  an  aristocratic  summer 
resort,  both  a  city  and  a  village,  with 


more  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter.  Its  inhabi- 
tants are  vigorous,  hard-working  and 
frugal.  The  river  Aniene  forms  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  valleys  in  Italy, 
for  which  reason  Subiaco  is  visited 
by  many  strangers.  The  surrounding 
country  is  permeated  with  poesy. 
From  the  rustic  fountains  the  young 
women  fill  their  copper  pitchers  with 
freshest  water;  outside  the  stone 
houses  some  women  are  knitting 
stockings,  while  others  winnow  grain. 
The  old  women  with  their  wrinkled 
faces,  their  hands  cracked  like  soil 
burned  by  the  sun,  spin  on  the  steep 
stone  steps. 

Fogazzaro  depicts  in  "II  Santo" 
these  simple  but  suggestive  scenes  of 
rural  life. 


SONG  OF  THE  BRIDGE 

By  Henry  Chadwick 

Tested  and  true  I  stand, 

Fit  for  the  mogul's  wheel; 
Monarch  of  strength  and  span, — 

I  am  a  Bridge  of  Steel. 

Wrung  from  the  soil  of  the  northern  states  that  border  the  Great  Fresh  Seas, 
Shovelled  and  chuted  to  cavernous  boats  that  carry  their  tons  with  ease. 
Hurried  and  harried  from  ship  unto  train,  the  ore  came  thundering  down, — 
Thus  they  brought  my  members  in  embryo  to  smoke-soiled  Pittsburg  town. 

/  hear  the  wrath  of  the  river's  voice  as  it  bursts  its  sheath  in  the  Spring — 
Then  the  logs  are  linked  in  the  jam  of  the  ice  where  the  rapids  rage  and  fling; 
While,  piercing  the  opening,  endless  sky,  the  north-bound  geese  go  honking  high, 
And  over  the  forest's  dun  expanse  falls  the  first  faint  veil  of  green. 

Bom  of  the  furnace,  my  billets  and  blooms  were  shaped  by  the  rumbling  rolls. 
My  bars  were  forged  from  the  fiercest  flame  and  annealed  on  the  dying  coals. 
My  posts  and  chords  were  punched  and  sheared,  were  trued  in  the  jaws  of  the 

press. 
And  thousands  of  rivets  were  heated  and  homed  to  fashion  me  firm  for  the 

stress. 

Now  falls  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  and  I  stretch  my  gaunt  steel  limbs; 

I  hear  the  wind  awake  in  the  night  composing  rude  forest  hymns. 

The  thunder  voices  the  lightning's  lore  to  the  hushed  and  waiting  land 

And  I  see  the  sloping  ranks  of  the  storm,  and  the  rainbow's  seven-barred  band. 
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Matched  and  marked  from  the  paper  plans,  and  approved  by  the  engineers, 
I  was  sorted  and  shipped  on  a  hundred  cars,  to  the  place  where  the  granite  piers 
Loomed  gray  'mid  the  maze  of  the  false-work  spans,  whose  timbered  towers 

were  stayed 
To  bear  the  weight  of  my  massive  chords  till  my  braces  and  floors  were  laid. 

/  span  a  river  of  indigo  waves,  all  crested  with  lines  of  white. 
While  the  forest  is  lit  by  the  flames  of  the  Fall  from  shore  to  mountain  height; 
Bui  soon  the  leaf-legions  will  rustle  to  rest,  at  the  call  of  the  elves  of  cold. 
And  the  notes  of  the  north  tvill  be  heard  in  the  wind  when  the  frost  has  tightened 
the  mould. 

Then  derricks  were  rigged  with  four-fold  falls  and  booms  of  Oregon  pine; 
Their  heel-blocks  creaked  under  wearying  weights  till  my  trusses  stood  true 

to  the  line. 
My  splices  were  made,  red  rivets  driven,  and  my  pins  were  piloted  home — 
The  ties  were  clamped  and  the  rails  were  laid  that  the  Coursers  of  Commerce 

might  come. 

Now  the  sun  sweeps  low  on  his  southern  arc  and  the  shadows  ai  noon  are  long; 

Now  Sirius  swings  his  radiant  torch,  the  guard  of  Orion's  throng. 

The  Great  White  Wars  are  waged  in  the  air,  their  hosts  have  rushed  o'er  the  pastures 

bare — 
They  have  chained  the  waters  and  pierced  my  frame  with  a  sword  of  icy  sheen. 

Tuned  to  the  earth  I  stand — 

O'er  me  the  heavens  reel ; 
They  smite  my  bars  with  a  song, — • 

I  am  a  Harp  of  Steel. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  PICPUS* 


A   ROMANCE 
By  Maurice  Hewlett 


THB   STAG   AT  BORDEAUX 

N  the  month  of  May, 
the  singing  month, 
and  year  1428,  Cap- 
tain Brazenhead, 
"late  of  Buigundy, 
formerly  of  Milan," 
or,  as  he  chose  to 
describe  himself 
just  then.  Captain  Salomon,  Franc 
Routier,  having  seen  to  the  bringing 
up  of  the  pink  Bonne  Esperance  to  a 
buoy  in  the  swirling  river  Gironde, 
having  sworn  in  three  languages  at  the 
master  and  his  mariners,  who  knew 
but  two  apiece,  and  ha\'ing  forced  the 
tears  into  his  eyes  more  than  once  by 
the  violent  twist  he  had  given  his 
moustachios — said  finally,"  It  is  well," 
and  had  himself  pulled  ashore  into 
the  King  of  England's  good  town  of 
Bordeaux. 

The  hour  was  early,  marking  that 
silver  pause  of  time  ere  the  sun 
first  kindles  vane  and  turret,  and  scan- 
dal of  Aurora  and  old  Tithonus  can 
once  more  be  talked  by  the  classically 
inclined.  Save  for  a  few  tousled  and 
sprawling  malefactors,  a  stevedore 
or  two,  a  musing  sailor,  a  sentry,  and 
a  friar  minor  raking  over  garbage, 
Captain  Salomon  headed  for  a  city 
of  dead  men ;  and  yet,  as  he  sat 
facing  towers  and  battlements, 
stately  astern,  he  were  a  spectacle 
for  Bordeaux  to  wonder  at,  had  not 
Bordeaux  been  so  deeply  abed.  Ar- 
rayed in  a  blood-colored  cloak,  his 
sword  upon  his  knee,  one  keen  eye 
of  him,  the  bony  and  red  ridge  of 
his  nose  and  the  ends  of  his  mous- 
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tachios  only  to  be  seen — all  the  rest 
steel  bonnet  and  blood — he  might 
have  been  a  duke  regnant  homing 
to  his  faithful  duchy,  an  Admiral  of 
Venice  returning  with  the  spoils  of 
Eastern  warfare.  To  some  few  eyes, 
anxious  and  watchful  on  the  quay, 
he  did  appear  as  a  portent.  And  yet 
it  is  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a 
rascal  there,  purposing  to  help  himself 
by  helping  this  impending  arrival, 
who  had  less  idea  of  how  he  was 
going  to  do  it  than  Captain  Salomon 
himself  had  of  what  he  was  going  to 
do  when  he  landed.  He  surveyed 
the  tide,  he  marked  the  shipping - 
There,  fast  moored  and  empty  now, 
lay  the  galleons  which  had  of  late 
brought  men  and  treasure  crowding 
to  the  war;  and  he  swore  to  himself 
as  his  boat  brought  up  against  the 
stairs,  "If  fate  must  have  it  that  I 
fight  in  this  good  land  of  France, 
let  it  be  for  France  that  I  draw  my 
sword.  England,  England!"  hecried, 
"thou  who  hast  forsworn  me,  be 
thou  of  me  forsworn!"  No  matter 
now  what  was  his  grief  against  our 
country  and  his — though  that  tale 
be  fnutful.  He  strikes,  thus  at  the 
outset,  a  tragic  note,  which  the  ex- 
perienced will  mark  and  record. 

Boarding  the  quay  briskly,  he  set 
oil  as  one  whose  errand  is  cut  and 
dried.  This  was  due,  not  to  an 
errand,  for  he  had  none,  but  to  a 
maxim  of  his  which  said,  Do,  if  you 
would  think.  And  another  also  said, 
Seem  to  be  busy  if  you  would  be  so. 
He  rejected  all  offers  of  guidance, 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  a  snort- 
ing "Si  je  connois  Bordeaux — Ha, 
Dieu!"  which  were  decisive;  and  he 
was  merciless  to  the  friendly  salutes 
by  Uaurici  Hbwlitt 
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of  such  ladies  as  he  encountered: 
"Beauty  avoid!  Here  is  a  tempered 
blade."  If  he  knew  not  where  to 
find  what  he  sought,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  did  not,  seeing  that  he  had 
never  in  his  life  set  foot  in  Bordeaux 
before,  he  knew  how  to  place  himself 
within  an  ace  of  it.  He  struck  boldly 
up  the  Rue  de  la  Ferroni^re,  and, 
Providence  directing,  the  very  first 
person  he  jostled  cried  an  acquaint- 
ance! "Comrade,  all  hail  !  What, 
little  drinker,  is  it  thou?"  It  was 
pretty  to  see  how  he  embraced  the 
man.  "Save  thee,  old  companion, 
'tis  never  thou!"  Both  cheeks  were 
kissed,  back  and  breast  were  petted, 
both  shoulders  were  held,  and  their 
owner  swayed  to  and  fro  like  a  loos- 
ened post;  and  all  this  without  the 
remotest  notion  in  Captain  Salo- 
mon's head  how  the  devil  this  old 
friend  might  be  called.  "That  botch 
on  the  chops  I  know,  and  do  believe 
that  I  gave  him  the  broken  jaw  it 
signified.  That  drooping  eyelid,  that 
nick  in  it — ^is  it  possible  I  sliced  him 
there?  Very  possible,  by  Cock!" 
He  knew  the  man,  he  knew  the  man, 
but  could  not  give  him  a  name.  What 
of  that?  The  man  invited  him  to 
drink  a  cup  at  The  Stag;  then  the 
man  was  honest — and,  "if  I  take  to 
him,"  thought  Captain  Brazenhead, 
"as  kindly  as  I  take  to  this  his  pro- 
posal, I  '11  have  the  name  out  of  him 
before  we  come  to  *  Host,  another  of 
your  best.'"  Without  more  ado,  he 
crooked  his  arm  to  accommodate 
the  man  of  the  drooping  eyelid. 

Tongues  ruled  high  and  easy  in 
the  kitchen  of  The  Stag.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house  sent  the  turnspit 
out  to  play,  lest  he  should  become 
wise  before  the  time ;  for  the  reminis- 
cences of  these  two  eminent  men 
spared  neither  age  nor  sex.  As  for 
the  maids,  one  of  them  set  foot  over 
the  threshold  with  the  morning's 
bread,  and  was  in  the  room  for  just 
so  long  as  it  takes  to  put  a  batch  in 
the  oven.  She  entered  religion  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  in  the 
Ursuline  Convent,  and  broke  the 
heart  of  the  scrivener's  apprentice 
who  loved  her.     But  she  said  that  it 


must  be  so,  for  that  she  had  never 
known  until  that  moment  what  men 
were  or  women  could  be.  This  is 
very  much  of  a  piece  with  Captain 
Brazenhead 's  report  of  himself,  that 
when,  upon  his  return  from  the  Lom- 
bardy  wars,  he  made  his  confession 
in  the  Church  of  Allhallows  at  Bark- 
ing, the  priest  who  shrove  him  died 
in  the  night,  howling  like  a  wolf. 
And  yet  the  conversation  which  fur- 
nishes me  with  this  anecdote  was  but 
so  much  opening  music:  it  was  not 
until  the  sun  was  reddening  the  roofs 
of  Bordeaux  and,  reflecting  from  a 
window,  struck  into  the  filmy  eye 
and  drooping  eyelid  of  Captain  Salo- 
mon's friend,  that  any  serious  effort 
was  made  by  my  hero  to  come  to 
what  you  might  call  terms  with  the 
man. 

But  then  he  hinted — the  man 
hinted — at  proper  business,  men's 
business  of  iron  and  hard  knocks, 
which  had  called  him  to  Bordeaux 
and  out  of  the  snuggest  quarters  that 
ever  soldier  had,  to  traverse  France 
from  end  to  end,  to  slink  by  the 
mountains  of  Navarre,  and  enter 
Guienne  under  cover  of  night  lest 
he  might  be  caught  by  the  French 
and  taken  out  of  his  lawful  quarrel 
to  enter  into  one  with  which  he  had 
no  concern.  By  "lawful  quarrel"  he 
was  easily  understood  to  mean  that 
for  which  he  was  paid.  Burgundy 
and  England  were  his  friends,  he 
said,  and  France  was  his  enemy, 
since  France  had  designs  precisely 
where  he  had.  Burgundy  he  had 
approached;  he  had  been  to  Dijon, 
{hence  to  Besan9on,  and  there  had 
seen  the  Duke's  Chancellor.  Bur- 
gundy said  him  not  nay;  Burgundy 
would  advise.  And  now  he  was  at 
Bordeaux  with  messages  for  the 
Regent  of  England  and  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury, but  the  one  was  in  Paris  and 
the  other  before  Orleans — and  mean- 
time he  had  met  "his  friend  here." 

It  was  now  apparent  to  our  listener 
that  his  mysterious  acquaintance  was 
as  completely  ignorant  of  his  name, 
as  he  himself  was  of  the  speaker's. 
Being  a  good  judge  of  physiognomy, 
he  could  not  doubt  that  an  excellent 
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villainy  was  afoot ;  of  which,  however, 
he  must  know  more  before  he  com- 
mitted himself.  He  was  careful  in 
his  approach,  therefore,  not  dis- 
guising for  a  moment  the  truth  that 
he  was  for  hire,  but  affecting  a 
squeamishness  which  he  was  far  from 
feeling  as  to  what  manner  of  service 
he  would  take.  He  dandled  his  foot, 
he  looked  about,  clacked  his  tongue 
over  the  wine.  **A  cold  vintage 
this  Bordelais,  ha?  Not  a  wine  that 
stays  by  you,  ha?  No,  no,  old 
marksman,  give  me  the  rich  vats  of 
Volnay!  Or  Hermitage  seven  years 
in  cellar.  You  are  right,  you  are 
right,  chevalier;  Burgundy  is  the 
friend  of  honest  men.  Hey,  the 
golden  slopes,  the  dark  blue  water, 
the  cradling  women  of  Beaujolais! 
Ever  lovely  to  me!  Well,  if  your 
quarrel  is  just,  it  is  enough  for  me. 
It  should  be,  to  have  led  you  so  far. 
But  for  me,  companion,  for  me — I 
play  the  great  game.  I  have  played 
it  too  long  and,  I  say  it,  too  stoutly 
to  relish  another.  Your  cattle-lifting, 
your  taking  of  toll  from  merchants 
and  pedlars,  your  petticoat-work,  your 
piracy,  your  fly-by-night,  password, 
privy-post  work — ^nay,  nay!  I  set 
princes  on  their  thrones,  I  link  duchy 
to  duchy;  by  me  kings  reign,  and 
queens*  dowries  are  made  fatter. 
Why,  gamester,  you  should  know  me 
better!  Where  is  your  border  war- 
fare then?'* 

It  is  to  be  judged  that  Captain 
Salomon  was  boasting.  So  he  was, 
but  ^th  design.  He  wished  to 
provoke  the  truth  out  of  his  friend, 
and  he  did  provoke  some  of  it.  Very 
earnestly  regarding  him  out  of  his 
unhindered  eye,  that  friend  put  a 
hand  upon  his  knee.  "A  duchy  is 
concerned  in  my  errand,**  he  said, 
**and  a  county,  also.  The  most 
nobly  made  lady  in  Provence  is 
touched  upon  her  honor,  and  a  most 
reverend  prelate  offended.  I  recruit 
you,  chieftain;  chivalry  calls  you — 
and  this  token,  which  is  earnest  of 
more.**  He  drew  out  of  his  breast  a 
purse;  out  of  that  he  chose  two  rose 
nobles.  With  one  he  chinked  for 
the  score,  and  paid  it,  the  other  he 


handed  to  his  friend,  who  bit  it  and 
was  satisfied.  Both  gentlemen  rose; 
the  man  of  money  put  his  hand  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  man  of  wiles. 
"We  need  you,  my  lord,*'  he  said; 
**  we  need  your  sword-arm ;  come  with 
us.  I  depart  within  a  few  days, 
having  done  my  errand.  I  was  bidden 
levy  a  troop — and  I  have  levied  you! 
A  troop!  I  have  in  you  an  army  for 
the  field.  Make  this  your  quarters, 
free  lodging  and  entertainment  are 
yours.  You  will  hear  of  me  when 
you  will,  at  all  hours.  Till  our  next 
meeting — ^remember    Jack    P^^n.  *  * 

Pym!  If  he  remembered  Jack 
Pym!  The  Captain  slapped  a  peck 
of  dust  out  of  his  thigh  as  he  entirely 
failed  to  remember  him.  He  raked 
into  the  drabbest  deeps  of  his  mem- 
ory, explored  a  history  which  had 
been  more  happily  forgotten,  and 
expanded  an  ingenuity  which  had 
been  better  employed.  He  did  not 
remember  Jack  Pym ;  of  that  he  was 
clear,  and  clear  he  was  also  that  he 
did  not  like  him.  **A  very  paltry, 
sententious  dog,  this  Pym,*'  he  con- 
sidered, "with  an  eyelid  like  a  gutter- 
ing candle.  I  fancy  the  man  as  little 
as  I  fancy  a  boiled  fish,  and  I  doubt 
his  business  here.  Yet  he  has  money  * ' 
— he  looked  at  a  fine  coin  in  his  hand 
which  men  give  not  to  men  for  nothing 
— "and  while  he  has  money  it  might 
be  weir* — he  pocketed  the  coin — "to 
see  much  more  of  Pym.** 

He  stood,  considering  Pytn  and  his 
capacities,  in  the  doorway  of  The 
Stag,  looking  out  upon  the  Rue  de  la 
Ferroniere ;  and — see  how  things  fall 
out  for  heroes  and  rogues  alike!  A 
girl  was  before  him,  trundling  a  mop, 
a  girl  in  a  green  stuff  petticoat  and 
bodice  of  pink.  She  was  comely, 
with  dusty  gold  hair  and  gray  eyes; 
and  either  her  shape,  which  was  very 
pleasant,  on  the  side  of  plumpness, 
or  a  demure  yet  provocative  look 
which  she  had,  arrested  his  attention. 
It  arrested  the  progress  of  his 
thoughts,  for  he  stopped  them,  with- 
drew them  from  Pym,  stroked  his 
chin,  took  a  turn  up  the  street, 
stopped  and  again  stroked  his  chin, 
returned    upon    his     steps,    cleared 
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his  throat,  flicked  upwards  his  mous- 
tachios,  looked  at  the  flawless  blue 
of  the  sky,  and  all  of  a  sudden  burst 
into  melody  of  the  most  ear-piercing 
kind — melody  which  awoke  the  echoes 
of  Bordeaux,  set  all  the  donkeys 
braying,  and  the  guards  running 
about  to  find  the  disturber  of  the 
king's  peace: 

O  dear,  my  love,  my  Pericles, 

Thus  soft  Aspasia  she  did  sigh, 

//  so  you  play  in  companies, 

How  would  you  do  when  none  were  by  f 

Come,  chuck,  quod  he ,  come  out  ana  try. 

You  should  chorus  the  last  line;  but 
none  chorussed  it  in  Bordeaux.  As 
for  the  girl  who  had  evoked  it,  she 
stood  fiuQger  in  mouth,  elbow  to 
mop,  wondering  upon  the  fine  florid 
singer. 

While  she  wondered  he  was  gone — 
but  not  far.  He  had  crossed  the 
street  and  entered  a  narrow  alley, 
the  Toumant  Bercy,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  patch  of  fine  color — the 
flower  market — had  caught  his  eye. 
Before  she  had  had  time  to  twirl  her 
mop  a  dozen  times  he  was  back,  cross- 
ing the  Rue  de  la  Ferroni^re  on  tiptoe, 
a  propitiating  smile  upon  his  face, 
one  hand  extended  forwards,  in  that 
hand  a  flower;  one  backward,  and  in 
that  the  folds  of  his  blood-colored 
cloak.  In  another  moment  he  was 
at  close  quarters ;  the  flower,  a  clove 
carnation,  was  under  her  chin,  its 
stalk  in  her  clasp. 

"For  the  fairest,"  said  Captain 
Brazenhead,  and  looked  at  her  out  of 
one  eye.     The  other  was  closed. 

**0h,  sir,'*  she  said — and  the  stalk 
of  the  flower  went  into  her  mouth,  and 
thence  the  flower  itself  dangled,  while 
the  conversation,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  became  fluent  and  intimate. 

She  told  him,  in  reply  to  questions, 
that  her  name  was  Nicole  la  Grace-de- 
Dieu,  and  that  she  came  from  Nogent- 
le-Rotrou  in  the  Orleannais,  or  as 
good  as  in  it — in,  that  is,  when  the 
French  were  in  fettle,  and  out  again 
when  the  English  came  up.  She  was 
one  of  the  maids  in  the  kitchen  of 
The  Stag,  hired  by  the  year  for  one 
htmdred   sols   and   a   new   gown   at 


Lady  Day.  She  was  affectionately 
disposed  towards  Simon  Muschamp, 
who  was  one  of  the  singing-men  in  the 
Church  of  Saint-Michel-le-Grand,  and 
a  great  musician.  He  had  promised 
to  marry  her  when  her  year  was  up, 
and  she  believed  that  he  would  keep 
his  word.  She  liked  flowers  as  much 
as  other  girls  did,  but  of  course  she 
had  to  be  careful — and  she  was  his 
humble  servant. 

*'It  is  otherwise,  far  otherwise, 
beautiful  Nicole,"  said  Captain 
Brazenhead.  "Listen  now  to  me." 
Whereupon  he  told  her  as  many 
surprising  things  about  himself  as  he 
could  remember  or  invent  upon  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  As  for  instance, 
he  said  that  he  was  the  seventh  child 
of  a  seventh  child,  perilously  bom 
in  the  seventh  month;  that  pre- 
viously to  his  birth,  his  mother,  a 
distant  relative  of  the  Sophy,  had 
dreamed  of  basilisks  at  play  in  a 
flowery  mead — a  thing  which  had 
never  happened  to  her  before  any  of 
his  six  brothers  saw  the  light;  that 
he  had  been  bred  to  arms  from  his 
youth  up  and  had  done  feats  on 
horseback  and  afoot  which  he  hesita- 
ted to  relate  because  of  her  youth  and 
inexperience.  He  did,  however,  give 
her  to  understand  that  ladies  had 
sighed  for  him,  not  always  in  vain; 
that  perfumed  gloves,  for  instance, 
had  been  wont  to  fall  at  his  feet 
as  he  walked  the  streets  of  nights 
particularly  in  Italy,  which  he  knew 
well.  Ladders  too,  of  silk,  and  of  re- 
markable lightness  and  pliancy,  had 
unfolded  themselves  from  leafy  bal- 
conies and  invited  him  to  romantic 
adventure  more  times  than  he  could 
afford  to  remember.  He  had  twice 
been  to  Avignon  and  saluted  the 
Pope,  once  as  vassal  to  lord,  once — 
"but  then  he  had  affronted  me,  I 
own" — as  man  to  man.  The  Court 
was  no  more  strange  to  him  than 
camp  or  bower.  "Sir  John  Falstaff 
was  my  friend.  I  shared  Harry  with 
him,  our  late  king  whom  God  assoil. 
The  king  that  now  is — royal  imp  of 
Windsor — how  many  times  he  hath 
jogged  upon  this  knee  I  care  not  to 
say;  more  times  than  thou  art  years 
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old,  maiden,  belike."  He  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  opened 
his  second  eye  upon  the  girl.  **  Bat- 
tered, indifferent,  wicked,  hardy,  deep 
in  craft  and  counsel,  unwearied  in 
adventure — ^what  I  have  been  is  all 
one.  What  I  may  be  is  before  you, 
lady.  Fortune  calls;  I  see  the  white 
road  of  honor  winding  like  a  ribbon 
among  the  stony  rocks.  I  go,  I  go, 
Fortune;  for  so  it  is  decreed  of  all 
the  Brazenheads.  But  I  should  be 
a  recreant  to  the  blood  I  boast  did  I 
either  of  two  things — turn  my  back 
upon  peril  or  my  eyes  away  from  a 
beauteous  maid.  I  have  touched  you 
I  see!'*  He  had,  it  is  true.  Nicole 
wore  a  becoming  blush  and  suffered 
an  unquiet  breast.  "Ha!"  he  cried, 
**ahd  a  singing  mouse  seeks  you  to 
be  his.  Oh,  bleater  of  anthems, 
beware  of  the  soldier!"  A  little 
more  of  such  eloquence  was  enough. 
With  a  promise  from  Nicole  that  she 
would  wait  upon  him  at  supper,  "if 
her  mistress  would  permit  her," 
Captain  Brazenhead  went  blithely 
Oft  his  errands,  if  errands  he  had,  in 
this  good  town  of  Bordeaux. 
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VI    ET    ARMIS 

SIMON  MUSCHAMP,  the  singing- 
man  of  Saint-Michel-le-Grand, 
proved  to  be  a  rusd  youth  of  a 
pale  and  narrow  cast  of  features,  who 
said  little,  twiddled  his  thumbs,  and 
watched  that  irritating  and  endless 
procession  of  them  with  moody  satis- 
faction. He  was  a  native  of  Brabant, 
out  of  place  at  Bordeaux,  very  much 
in  the  Captain's  way  when  he  chose 
to  make  an  inconvenient  appearance 
at  the  supper-table  at  which  the 
fair  Nicole  had  been  invited  to  wait, 
and  he  had  not.  He  drank  the  Cap- 
tain's wine  and  (so  to  put  it)  did  not 
allow  the  Captain  to  do  more  than 
hold  his  to  the  light.  He  was  thus 
the  cause  of  considerable  constraint; 
for  the  lady  was  very  prudent,  and 
though  prudence  carried  up  to  a 
point  in  affairs  of  gallantry  is  very 
piquant,  carried  beyond  it,  it  's  the 


deuce.  The  Captain — spectacle  of 
a  good  man  struggling  with  calamity 
— -did  his  b^st  to  bear  off  the  thing 
with  a  high  hand;  he  called  Nicole 
his  charmer  and  a  Rose  of  Sharon, 
kissed  her  hand  a  dozen  times  ; 
he  was  affable  to  Simon,  asked  for 
a  specimen  of  his  music,  enquired 
into  his  affairs  and  promised  to  use 
his  interest,  hoped  that  he  kept  his 
health,  and  that  his  aged  mother 
kept  hers,  was  shocked  to  find 
that  she  was  no  more,  and  so  on — 
nevertheless  he  found  that  Simon 
had  a  cold  and  critical  eye,  fre- 
quently upon  him  and  always  with 
disapproval,  and  a  way  of  turning 
down  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  when 
the  tale  took  a  higher  flight  than 
usual,  which  tended  to  shut  Nicole's 
rosy  lips — ^wonderfully  open  before — 
to  a  kind  of  judicial  primness,  and, 
in  short,  "took  the  brine"  out  of  our 
man  like  a  flood  of  cold  water. 

Brine  was  a  very  necessary  con- 
comitant in  the  Brazenhead  mixture. 
"  I  'm  a  savory  ham,  and  that 's  a 
fact,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
"but  you  might  as  well  eat  an  egg 
without  salt  as  souse  the  devil  out 
before  you  enjoy  me."  A  narrow 
rivalry  irked  him;  he  was  by  no 
means  jealous,  would  have  shared 
such  favors  as  might  be  allotted 
and  welcome;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
scared  off  by  a  singing-man,  and 
when  he  reflected  that  in  a  day  or  so's 
time  Pym  might  claim  him  for  the 
road  and  Simon  be  left  in  serene 
possession,  he  felt  prickles  at  the 
back  of  his  neck,  which  meant  that 
his  hair  in  those  parts  was  standing 
up,  and  was  a  bad  sign. 

He  had  found  out  in  the  course  of  an 
adventurous  life  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  deny  yourself  what  was  to  be  had 
for  trouble,  and  was  not  long  in  com- 
ing at  a  short  way  of  dealing  with 
Simon.  He  intended  him  no  bodily 
hurt  at  the  moment,  but  was  firmly 
of  opinion  that,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  dignity,  if  Nicole  was  not  to  be 
his,  neither  might  she  be  Simon's. 
"That  upon  which  Brazenhead  casts 
a  favoring  eye  must  be  Brazen- 
head's  or  God's.     If  so  be  that  I  must 
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take  the  road  along  with  my  friend, 
warlike  Pym,  Simon  must  take  it 
with  me,  and  Nicole  the  veil.  I  am 
sorry  for  the  girl,  who  struck  my 
fancy,  but  she  will  not  be  "the  first 
to  be  scorched  in  my  flame — ah,  and 
shrivelled,  the  pretty  moth!  Alack 
that  it  should  be  so!  But  Cupid  is 
a  cruel  god,  as  all  poets  know,  whose 
way  is  over  splintered  rocks — and 
where  is  the  lover  that  is  not  a  poet? 
Not  here  '* — he  struck  his  chest — **  no, 
not  here,  by  Cock!" 

Meditating  these  necessities,  which, 
or  some  of  which,  are  common  to  our 
nature,  his  surprise  was  high  when 
Simon  Muschamp  waited  upon  him 
on  a  morning,  and  in  the  course  of 
private  conversation  opened  to  him 
similar  proposals.  Simon  was  em- 
powered to  offer  to  his  friend — if  he 
might  say  so,  and  the  Captain  said 
that  he  might  for  the  moment — a 
share  in  an  adventure  of  peril  to 
which  he  himself  was  bound ;  and  he 
did  so,  he  said,  in  the  sure  persua- 
sion that  Captain  Brazenhead  was  one 
of  those  untiring  champions  of  honor 
who  would  sooner  refuse  the  sacra- 
ment than  the  chance  of  death  in  the 
open.  When  he  had  added  that 
death  was  one  alternative  and  life 
on  a  competence  the  other,  he  be- 
lieved that  all  was  said. 

Captain  Salomon,  who  had  listened 
open-mouthed  to  this  extraordinary 
preface,  exclaimed  here  that  all  was 
by  no  means  said.  **As  thus, — *' 
he  went  on — "where  are  we  for,  little 
man?" 

"With  horse  and  arms,  dear  sir," 
replied  Simon,  "into  Provence." 

"And  what  do  we  do  with  our 
horses   and   arms   in   Provence  ?" 

"We  assist,  under  God,  a  lady 
of  nobility  and  easy  fortune  in  these 
parts — the  Lady  Sanchia  des  Baux, 
who  is  ward  of  the  Bishop  of  Agde." 

**We  go  to  Agde!  We  go  to  the 
South!  And  what  is  the  grief  of 
the  Lady  Sanchia,  and  what  the 
grief  of  his  lordship  the  Bishop?" 

"That,"  said  Simon.  "I  am  not 
yet  allowed  to  tell  you;  but  I  may 
add  that  we  go  in  armed  strength 
into  the  Duchy  of  Savoy." 


Captain  Brazenhead  was  con- 
founded, nay,  he  was  shocked.  This 
singing-man  would  go  armed  into 
Savoy,  levying  war!  His  narrow 
eye  would  peer  into  the  fleshless 
orbs  of  Death!  Into  the  bitten  eyes 
of  dead  and  ruined  men!  Into  the 
scared  eyes  of  dead  women!  This 
throstle-pipe  would  leave  "Jesu,  dulcis 
memoria,"  and  try  a  trumpet-stave 
of  "Ha,  Saint  Denis! "  or  '* Ha,  Mont- 
joie!" 

He  was  stem  with  the  singing-man. 
"  Look  you,  Simon,  I  doubt  your  tale, 
and  your  mountains  of  Savoy.  Pale 
weed,  I  have  seen  the  Alps:  white 
death  there,  Simon,  and  ice  in  the 
marrow  of  stouter  men  than  thou! 
No,  no.  To  the  quire  with  thee,  boy; 
prick  songs,  or  souls,  Simon,  and 
leave  the  pricking  of  spears  to  thy 
betters!"  His  moustachios  speared 
towards  heaven,  his  eyebrows  bent 
to  meet  them  on  the  way.  "And 
so  much  for  thee,  Simon,"  said  Cap- 
tain Brazenhead,  thinking  so  in- 
deed; but  the  singing-man  gently 
persisted. 

"My  tale  is  none  the  less  true,  sir. 
Soon  we  must  depart."  The  Captain 
threw  up  his  head. 

"And  where  do  we  go  so  soon?" 

"We  go  to  Agde,  sir.  To  the  castle 
of  the  Lord  Bishop." 

"Your  authority?"  He  snapped 
his  words. 

"My  authority,  sir,  is  a  gentleman- 
at-arms. " 

"Let  me  see  this  gentleman." 

"You  shall,  sir,"  said  Simon,  and 
went  out,  and  returned  with  Pym — 
Pym  of  the  drooping  eyelid.  Captain 
Brazenhead  was  again  confounded, 
and  for  the  time  capitulated.  There 
was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  He  was 
Pym*s,  and  Simon  was  Pym's,  and 
Nicole  might  take  the  veil  as  soon 
as  she  must.  Thus  the  high  Gods, 
wielding  the  world,  wielded  him  and 
his  along  with  it ;  but  what  had  con- 
founded a  not  easily  confounded 
soldier  was  that  Simon  Muschamp 
had  settled  with  Pym  on  his  own 
account  that  very  thing  which  was  to 
have  been  settled  for  him.  This 
sort  of  thing  was  outside  experience, 
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and  should  have  given  a  hint  of  this 
gentleman's  quality. 

Now,  so  free  was  Pym  of  his  rose 
nobles,  so  efficient  were  his  prepara- 
tions   that    in   a   few   days'    time   a 
respectable  troop  had  been  collected, 
mounted,  armed,   licked  into  a  dis- 
cipline of  a  kind,  and  was  declared 
by  Captain  Brazenhead  to  be  ready 
for    the    field.     By    "discipline"    he 
meant  that  they  would,  none  of  them, 
run  away  so  long  as  you  were  looking 
at  them:    no  more.     And  ** respecta- 
ble" is,  or  may  be,  an  adjective  of 
number,  and  is  so  used  here:    in  no 
other  sense  could  it  be  applied  to  the 
force  about  to  march  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Bishop  of  Agde.     "You  have 
here,    my    Pym,"    the    Captain    had 
said  frankly,  "a  score  of  the  sorriest 
scoundrels  in  this  broken  realm  of 
France.     You    have    a    coin-clipper, 
two    Jews,    three    Andalusian    half- 
castes,  an  unfrocked  priest,  and  two 
men    condemned    to    the    hulks    for 
robbing    children   on    their    way    to 
church.     If  that  pock-marked  fellow 
on  the  bay  is  not  a  deserter  from  the 
English,  then  I  don't  know  a  horse 
from  a  mule;    and  as  for  your  Gas- 
cons,  let   widows   weep.     They   will 
talk  themselves  off  this  earth  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours.    Then  your  Simon. 
What  do  you  make  of  Simon  and  his 
narrow  face  ?    Modesty !     Too  circum- 
spect for  me,  and  too  careful  of  the 
way  we  are  going.     I  have  a  thought 
that    he    knows    it    backwards    and 
intends  to  test  his  knowledge.   Several 
things    incline     me     to    think    that 
Simon  and  I  are  to  try  a  fall  of  wits 
together." 

This  was  upon  the  road,  some  few 
leagues  from  Bordeaux,  whence  they 
had  departed  at  the  dawn  of  a  fine 
summer's  day,  watched  by  the  fair 
Nicole  la  Grace-de-Dieu.  She,  the 
cause  of  much  that  was  to  come,  had 
stood  upon  the  wall  as  they  defiled 
through  the  landward  gate;  in  her 
mouth  the  clove  carnation  of  her 
wooing  was  twisting  upon  his  stalk. 
And  "  Farewell,  thou  bright  disaster! " 
Captain  Brazenhead  had  cried  to  her 
— for  he  judged  that  much  her  due 
'  is  duty;    and  had  waved   his 


hand.  She  had  kissed  hers  for  an- 
swer; but  whether  to  the  Captain  or 
to  Simon  Muschamp  nobody  can  say. 
It  is  certain  that  Simon  scowled. 

It    would    seem    that    the    pretty 
figure  she  made  up  there — "like  a 
wilding  flower" — on  the  wall,   with 
the  sun  on  her  face  and  hair,  per- 
sisted and  gave  thoughts  ;    for  the 
Captain    led    the    conversation    to 
women  and  fond  lovers  more  than 
once,  and  while  he  did  not  himself 
refer  to  Nicole  he  was  careful  that 
others  should.     All  he  ever  said  about 
her  was  in  answer  to  some  eulogy 
of  Pym's:     "She  had  a  taking  shape 
— that 's  all  I  know,"  was  his  com- 
mentary, and  a  fit  of  profound  medi- 
tation   the   result    of   that.     But   it 
was    from    the    moment    when    she 
kissed  her  hand,  and  Simon  scowled, 
that  the  Captain,  began  to  keep  the 
young  man  in  his  eye,  and  he  soon 
saw  that  the  youth's  proceedings  were 
not  such  as  a  man  makes  who  has  a 
week's  journey  in  front  of  him.     Nor 
were  they  those  of  a  man  who  is  out 
for  a  known  stage  of  leagues,  and  sure 
of  a   night's    rest    for   himself    and 
his  beast.     Simon  spared  his  horse, 
.travelled   light,  and    was   careful    of 
landmarks.     He  paused  at  the  tops  of 
hills,  enquired  into  the  names  of  vil- 
lages, and  refused  entirely  to  accom- 
pany   Captain    Brazenhead    in    the 
pursuit   of  certain   mallards   with  '  a 
goshawk.    All  these  circumspect  ar- 
rangements of  the  narrow-faced  clerk 
did  his  rival  mark  and  ponder. 

But  other  serious  matters  claimed 
a  part  of  his  attention.  Mr.  Pym, 
free  of  Bordeaux,  opened  the  whole 
of  his  commission,  which,  however 
little  it  is  part  of  mine,  I  must  sum- 
marise for  the  reader's  convenience. 

If  the  Lady  Sanchia  des  Baux  were 
a  person  of  consequence,  as,  being 
heiress  of  a  seigniory  and  last  of  a 
long,  wicked  and  very  noble  line, 
she  could  hardly  fail  to  be,  she  was, 
said  Pym,  rendered  doubly  conse- 
quential by  the  fact  of  her  betrothal 
to  a  certain  Prince,  no  other  than  th  \ 
Count  Philibert  of  Savoy,  and  trebly 
so,  in  his  eyes,  by  her  tutelage  under 
the  famous  Bishop  Stephen  of  Agde, 
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in  whose  service  Pym  was  proud  to 
acknowledge  himself  and  proud  to 
have  enlisted  his  momentous  friend. 
Such  a  lady  then  was  the  Lady 
Sanchia,  who,  waiting  at  her  ripe 
age  of  sixteen  years  and  a  half  until 
it  shoidd  please  Count  Philibert  to 
marry  her,  was  stolen  out  of  her 
rocky  demesne  by  the  red  Count  of 
Picpus  and  taken  a  prisoner  God 
knows  whither,  to  the  scandal  of  all 
Christendom,  the  contempt  of  Holy 
Church,  and  the  vexation  of  every- 
body in  the  world  except  Count 
Philibert.  *'Now  he,"  said  Pym,  **  be- 
ing a  man  of  forty  years  old  and  pas- 
sably vicious — '* 

An  interruption  from  Captain  Bra- 
zenhead  shows  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  of  men,  and  of  manners: 
"No,  no,  Pym,'*  he  said,  with  lifted 
hand,  "you  are  wrong.  I  know  the 
Prince;  I  met  him  in  Milan  before 
this  century  was  begun.  His  vices 
are  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  degree. 
He  is  of  a  reigning  house,  brother  to  a 
sovereign  — ay,  to  a  monarch.  What 
in  you  might  be  deplorable,  my  poor 
Pym,  or  in  me  noteworthy,  in  Count 
Philibert,  I  assure  you,  is  hardly  re- 
markable.'* Pym  was  annoyed,  and 
sawed  the  air  to  show  that  he  was. 
"The  thing  is  of  no  moment,"  con- 
tinued his  friend,  "but  yet—"  "Of 
moment  or  not,"  cried  Pym,  "it  is 
woundily  inconvenient  to  condone  a 
man's  vices  when  I  am  about  to  tell 
you  of  his  lady's  perfections. "  "  That 
is  so,"  said  Captain  Brazenhead; 
"advance,  my  Pym." 

The  deed  of  dread  was  done,  the 
young  lady  neatly,  expeditiously,  and 
immitigably  ravished,  said  Pym;  and 
Gemulf  de  Salas,  Red  Count  of  Pic- 
pus, was  suspected  of  it.  If  Madame 
Sanchia  was  not  in  his  stronghold  of 
Picpus  in  Savoy,  then  many  persons 
were  liars,  and  some  were  fools.  A 
priest,  an  old  priest  of  Beaucaire, 
who  served  the  Red  Count  for  chap- 
lain, had  her  tale  in  confession,  had 
broken  the  faith  he  owed  his  master, 
and  given  himself  the  trouble  to  come 
down  to  Agde  to  warn  the  Bishop 
thereof.  Now  we  were  at  the  point. 
The  Bishop,  a  warlike  prelate,  was 


about  to  levy  war  upon  Picpus ;  Pym, 
then  serving  him  in  an  honorable 
capacity,  was  sent  first  to  Burgundy, 
then  to  the  English.  From  Bur- 
gundy he  had  had  promises,  from  the 
English  curses;  but  from  the  English, 
nevertheless  (he  rubbed  his  hands), 
he  had  got  a  jewel  of  price,  when 
he  got  Captain  Salomon  Brazenhead, 
sometimes  called  The   Great. 

Captain  Brazenhead,  as  he  listened 
carefully  to  this  tale,  was  not  so  sure 
that  Pym  had  got  him,  as  Pym  seemed 
to  be.  There  was  much  to  be  weighed 
in  the  adventure — and  what  inter- 
ested him  mostly  in  it,  that  to  which 
he  found  his  mind  recurring  again 
and  again,  was  what  was  the  present 
state  of  Les  Baux  itself,  that  fair 
seigniory,  one  of  the  noblest  in 
Provence?  Sat  Picpus  there  in  pos- 
session? He  could  hardly  suppose 
so.  Had  he  yet,  as  no  doubt  he 
intended,  married  Sanchia?  If  he 
had  not — if  he  had  not — The  red 
blood  rose  singing  up  from  Captain 
Brazenhead 's  heart  and  made  his 
head  spin  round.  So  soon  as  he  was 
recovered  from  his  vertigo  he  inter- 
rogated Pym. 

"This  is  a  fine  tale  you  tell  me 
here,"  he  said.  "I  should  be  hard 
shifted  to  better  it.  And  so  we  are 
for  Les  Baux?" 

"No,  no,"  says  Pym;  "we  go  to 
Agde." 

''Pestel  But  we  take  the  road  of 
Marseille,  I  suppose?" 

"We  do  not,"  says  Pym.  *^We 
take  the  road  of  Perpignan.  Thence 
we  ship.  If  you,  an  Englishman,  are 
in  a  hurry  for  Heaven,  you  will  enter 
the  French  King's  country  as  soon 
as  you  can.  In  that  case  your  road 
lies  yonder.  I  am  in  no  such  hurry. 
I  go  to  Orthez,  thence  to  Pau  in 
B6am,  and  thence  by  the  mountains, 
which  are  any  man's  land,  into  the 
country  of  the  Count  of  Foix.  Thence 
I  ship  for  Agde." 

"Doubtless  you  are  right,"  said 
Captain  Brazenhead;  "but  now  tell 
me  this.  From  Agde  we  go,  as  I 
suppose,  to  Picpus  ?  Or  are  we 
perhaps  too  late?  Is  it  possible  that 
Picpus  has  possessed  himself  of  the 
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Lady  Sanchia — I  mean  by  marriage? 
Or,  again — " 

**You  ask  too  many  questions," 
said  Pym  testily.  "From  Agde  we 
by  no  means  go  to  Picpus,  but  to 
Coneo  in  Savoy,  to  the  Count  Phili- 
bert.  Do  you  think  that  Lords, 
Bishops,  and  Princes  in  alliance  levy 
war  like  little  pirates — so  that  the 
first  declaration  of  hostilities  you 
have  is  the  slitting  of  your  wind- 
pipe? If  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Agde 
has  been  ten  years  learning  of  the 
tale,  may  he  not  be  as  many  months 
righting  of  the  wrong,  in  a  noble- 
man's manner?  Friend,  you  know 
better." 

**  Maybe  that  I  do,"  said  Brazen- 
head  calmly,  "yet  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  more  ancient 
plan." 

"When  the  Count  and  the  Bishop 
have  joined  forces,  a  summons  of 
outlawry  will  be  sent  to  Picpus  with 
heralds  and  a  papal  nuncio.  Pro- 
tocols will  be  exchanged,  ambassa- 
dors accredited  ;  there  will  be  a 
conference — " 

.  "In  the  meantime,  the  Count  of 
Picpus  will  have  a  Countess  of  Pic- 
pus, and  the  Seigniory  of  Les  Baux, 
and,  I  should  say,  a  young  Count 
of  Picpus  in  arms  ready  to  be 
weaned." 

"You  judge  by  the  staple  of  or- 
dinary Christians,"  said  Pym,  "but 
not  so  are  princes  to  be  measured. 
The  Count  of  Picpus  has  gone  to  Rome 
to  sue  for  a  divorce  from  the  Lady 
Blanchmains,  his  wife.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  a  gentleman  of  his 
degree  can  be  wedded  at  a  moment's 
notice.  He  has  had  three  wives 
already." 

"Has  he  so  indeed?"  says  Brazen- 
head,  and  asked  no  more  questions. 
Indeed,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing 
which  lasted  him  until  the  halt 
for  dinner  was  sounded  upon  the 
horn. 

But  for  all  this  and  that,  he  never 
failed  to  keep  one  eye  upon  the  dubi- 
ous proceedings  of  Simon  Muschamp, 
the  pale  singing-man,  whose  narrow 
face  seemed  too  anxious  for  the  steel 
sallet  which  adorned  it. 


Ill 


HUB    AND   CRY    AFTER   SIMON 

THAT  desolate^  country  of  salt 
marsh,  swamp,  and  cranes, 
which  begins  soon  after  you 
leave  Bordeaux,  delighted  Captain 
Brazenhead  when  he  had  shaken  off 
the  effects  of  the  tale  he  had  heard. 
It  afforded  him  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  the  flying  of  his  goshawk, 
in  which  he  was  aided  by  such  of  his 
companions  as  he  found  to  his  taste. 
Simon  Muschamp  would  never  have 
been  one  of  these,  but,  had  he  been, 
he  would  have  declined  the  sport. 
That  circumspect  youngs  man  was 
ever  at  the  tail  of  the  company,  walk- 
ing his  horse  and  spying  at  the  set 
of  the  country,  until  within  a  league 
or  two  of  the  monastery  of  Belin- 
les-Foss^s,  when  its  tall  belfry  could 
be  seen  reddening  to  the  western  sun. 
Then  indeed  he  pricked  forward  to 
the  van,  and  was  observed  to  be  in 
close  and  intimate  conversation  with 
Pym — "old  tallow-eye,"  as  Captain 
Brazenhead  called  him  in  allusion  to 
his  infirmity. 

The  upshot  of  this  dangerous  com- 
merce with  a  narrow-faced  man  was 
as  painful  to  Pym  as  it  was  expected 
by  his  friend.  The  monks  had  been 
hospitable,  the  supper  abundant,  the 
wine  beyond  reproach.  Captain  Bra- 
zenhead, having  seen  to  the  bedding 
of  his  horse,  was  about  to  consider 
his  own:  in  fact,  he  was  as  good  as 
asleep,  when  he  was  aroused  by_  a 
most  dreadful  howling — as  of  a  hound 
with  uplifted  head  pouring  forth  his 
complaint  to  the  full  moon.  Even 
this  would  not  have  hurt  the  Captain ; 
"Damn the  dog,"  would  have  settled 
him  off  again, — but  there  was  more. 
His  blanket  was  plucked  off  him, 
his  shoulder  was  gripped  as  by  claws 
of  steel.  "Lady  of  Graces!"  he 
cried,  and  sat  up.  There,  by  the 
light  of  the  swinging  lantern,  he  saw 
Pym  before  him,  Pym  with  his  gray 
locks  flying  wild,  Pym  with  his  un- 
hampered eye  a-stare,  and  his  other 
under  its  sheath  glimmering  whitely. 
"Help    me!     They    rob!    Pillage! 
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To  the  thief !  To  the  thief ! ' '  These 
were  Pym's  words,  roared  blankly 
into  the  vague — and  his  actions 
suited  them.  He  seemed  not  to 
know  what  he  was  doing  with  his 
arms.  Captain  Brazenhead  rose  up 
and  girt  on  his  sword. 

*'  Simon  Muschamp  ? "  he  asked,  and 
needed  no  answer.  **Then  I  have 
him,"  said  he,  and  went  down  the 
ladder. 

As  he  was  saddling,  Pym  told  him 
all.  Simon  had  been  absent  from 
supper,  but  so  good  had  been  the 
cheer  that  no  one  had  observed  it. 
"You  are  wrong,  man.  I  noticed 
it,"  said  Brazenhead,  and  then  asked, 
"He  has  your  treasure.?" 

"He  has  it  all." 

"Why  did  you  entrust  him  with  it, 
my  friend?"     Pym  hung  his  head. 

"I  will  tell  you  the  whole  of  my 
infatuation,  Captain,"  said  iie,  full  of 
shame.  "That  close  rogue  led  me 
to  believe  that  you  had  designs  upon 
it—" 

"Damn  him,  and  he  was  right," 
said  the  Captain  to  himself. 

" — and  that  it  would  be  safe  only 
with  him,  since  you  knew  him  for  a 
declared  enemy,  and  you  would  never 
touch  him." 

"And  there,"  said  the  Captain, 
"Simon  was  wrong.  Touch  him! 
I  11  eat  him!" 

The  Convent  bell  sounded.  "Mat- 
ins," said  Brazenhead — "an  hour 
past  midnight — "  He  opened  the 
stable  door — "and  three  hours  moon 
to  come.  Pym!"  he  said,  "your 
hand.  Expect  me  at  Perpignan.  I 
know  my  road."     Pym  was  in  tears. 

"God  will  reward  you,  noble  Salo- 
mon." 

"That  is  my  confident  expecta- 
tion," said  the  Captain.  "All  turns 
out  for  the  best.  Farewell."  And 
he  rode  out  of  the  monastery  gates 
and  took  the  road  to  Bordeaux.  His 
horse,  pricking  up  his  ears,  was  well 
content  that  it  should  be  so.  He 
went  through  the  sand  on  a  light  and 
easy  canter  which  was  a  delight  to 
his  rider.  Captain  Brazenhead  began 
to  sing. 

No  need   to   trace  his   steps,   nor 


listen  to  his  music.  He  entered 
Bordeaux  one  of  the  first,  and  joy- 
fully hailed  the  warder  of  the  gate 
as  an  old  acquaintance.  Hardly  a 
soul  was  in  the  streets,  hardly  a 
chimney  smoked;  the  watchmen  sat 
in  their  boxes  deeply  asleep,  and  the 
lanterns,  still  alight,  swung  garishly 
upon  their  chains.  He  went  at  walk- 
ing pace  down  the  Rue  de  la  Fer- 
roni^re  :  no  signs  of  life  there.  He 
turned  into  the  stable  yard,  dis- 
mounted there,  and,  going  to  pick  the 
lock  of  the  stable  with  the  point  of 
his  sword,  found  that  job  already 
done  for  him.  "Oho!  run  aground, 
Simon!"  said  he:  and  it  was  so.  In 
the  stable,  all  in  a  muck  of  lather  and 
sweat,  stood  a  roan  horse.  "Now 
by  Cock  and  his  Father!"  said  the 
Captain,  "there  's  a  sorry  knave  to 
be  trusted  with  a  horse.  O  Simon, 
Simon,  if  thou  art  not  soon  even  as 
this  good  beast,  may  it  go  hard  with 
me  at  the  Last  Day!"  He  was  care- 
ful to  rub  down  his  own  animal:  he 
even  went  the  length  of  covering 
Simon's  with  a  blanket  before  he 
thought  of  his  coming  happiness: 
These  things  done,  he  went  into  the 
house,  his  boots  in  his  hand. 

All  outer  windows  were  shuttered, 
but  within,  a  light  directed  him 
towards  the  kitchen.  That  light 
shone,  as  he  knew  very  well,  through 
a  window  which  opened  upon  a 
passage.  It  was  used  as  a  buttery 
hatch  in  the  daytime.  Standing  in 
the  passage  in  the  dark  suited  the 
Captain  very  well;  for  he  could  see 
and  not  be  seen.  He  put  down  his 
boots,  crept  up  to  the  window,  peered 
cautiously  round  the  comer,  being 
careful  that  the  candle  should  throw 
no  shadow  of  him  on  the  wall — and 
saw  what  he  saw. 

Simon  sat  at  ease  by  the  table, 
the  remains  of  a  meal  before  him; 
leg-bones  of  chickens,  a  knuckle  of 
ham,  chewed  artichoke,  crumbs  of 
cheese,  an  onion,  and  a  crust  of  bread. 
A  jug  stood  there,  a  glass  half  .full. 
By  his  side  was  a  leather  bag  tied 
with  a  lace.  His  sword  was  off, 
his  doublet  was  unfastened,  his  feet 
were  on  a  stool,  he  leaned  against  the 
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wall  and  picked  his  teeth.  His  coun- 
tenance expressed  complacency  and 
indifference  to  suffering  ;  a  smile 
hovered  over  his  lips,  his  eyebrows 
lifted  up  and  down.  When  he  was 
not  engaged  with  his  toothpick  he 
whistled,  and  when  he  did  not  whistle 
he  fell  again  to  his  excavations. 
Before  him,  in  a  drooping  attitude, 
stood,  or  rather,  hung,  Nicole  the 
fair — Nicole  la  Grace-de-Dieu — her 
face  between  her  hands;  and  by  the 
sudden  motion  of  her  shoulders  it 
was  to  be  seen  that  she  was  crying. 
All  else  about  her  betrayed  a  hasty 
summons  from  her  bed ;  her  slippers 
were  on  bare  feet,  or  partly  on,  her 
hair  was  stuck  up  with  one  hairpin, 
her  petticoat  was  awry,  her  bodice  a 
shift.  But  the  Captain  had  no  eye 
for  such  things;  the  sight  of  a  girl 
in  tears  sent  the  blood  to  his  head. 
Before  he  knew  what  he  was  about, 
he  had  swung  open  the  window  with  a 
blow  of  his  fist,  vaulted  through  the 
opening,  and  clasped  Nicole  in  his 
arms.  The  maid  shrieked,  and  Simon 
backed  artfully  to  the  wall.  "Ha, 
dog  and  dog's  son,"  said  Captain 
Brazenhead,  "if  that  wall  could 
speak  it  would  cry  out  against  thee. 
But  there  is  no  need  for  testimony 
when  Brazenhead  is  at  hand.  Fellow, 
prepare  for  thy  last  hour  on  earth." 

He  kissed  Nicole's  wet  cheek,  and 
set  her  down.  Sword  in  hand  he 
advanced  to  the  miserable  Simon. 
**Sir,  sir,"  said  that  wretch,  "let 
us  reason  together."  And  the  Cap- 
tain paused.  He  could  reason  as 
well  as  any  man;  but  was  this  a 
time.** 

His  sword  was  shaking  in  his 
hand  as  if  he  were  meditating  where 
he  might  best  strike;  but,  as  a 
truth,  he  was  meditating  no  such 
matter.  He  was  reflecting  that 
Simon  might  be  useful  to  him,  and 
could  not  in  any  case  be  left  in  Bor- 
deaux alive.  The  question  then  was, 
was  it  wise  to  maim  a  man  whom  you 
must  take  with  you  on  an  expedition 
of  length  and  delicacy?  Would  it 
encourage  Simon  to  be  loyal  and 
discreet?  On  the  other  hand,  Simon 
had  behaved   to   Nicole  as  no  man 


could  be  allowed  to  behave  unscathed. 
Simon  must  therefore  be  chastised, 
but  not,  he  thought,  wounded  with 
the  sword.  He  returned  the  weapon 
to  its  sheath,  and  asked  Nicole  to 
get  him  some  stout  cords.  When  she 
was  gone,  he  addressed  his  expectant 
victim  as  follows: 

"Thou  seest,  singing-mouse,  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  meddle  in  matters 
too  high  for  thee.  Happier  hadst 
thou  been  quavering  Pange  lingua 
in  thy  tuneful  minor  than  riding 
afield  with  Free  Routiers  and  Com- 
panions of  the  Road.  Yet  since — 
to  be  very  plain  with  thee,  Simon — 
thou  didst  bring  back  my  body  to  the 
place  where  I  had  left  my  heart,  and 
spare  me,  moreover,  the  irksomeness 
of  that  burden  of  which  it  had  been 
all  along  my  intention  to  relieve  old 
Tallow-Eye,  I  am  content  to  spare 
thee  what  thou  didst  design  as  a 
buffet  at  mc.  Not  for  those  things 
am  I  about  to  chastise  thee,  Simon, 
but  for  that  thou  didst  without  the 
Fear  of  God  before  thine  eyes  deal 
ungentlemanly  with  the  fair  Nicole, 
disturbing  her  slumbers,  causing  her 
to  array  her  beauteous  person  negli- 
gently and  slatternly,  causing  her  to 
serve  thy  trifling  meals,  and  to  stand 
— she  a  courted  maid  of  degree — 
while  thou,  singing-man,  didst  sit 
dallying  with  thy  pronged  fork  at 
thy  false  teeth;  ah,  proh  pudor!  and 
causing  her  to  weep  upon  my  account 
with  thy  dastard's  news  of  my  death 
at  thy  ridiculous  hands — the  which 
last  is  a  very  abominable  fact,  and 
will  enrol  thy  name  in  the  com- 
pany of  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  and  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  that  most  false  treas- 
urer,— unless  I  sift  thee  as  wheat, 
Simon,— unless  I  thoroughly  purge 
thy  floor, — ^unless  I  scorch  and  frizzle 
and  fry  the  vice  out  of  thee." 

Nicole  entering  here  with  his  needs, 
he  thanked  her  and  sent  her  away, 
lest,  as  he  said,  more  shame  was  laid 
upon  the  man's  shoulders  than  the 
man's  shoulders  cotdd  bear.  She 
went,  and  Captain  Brazenhead  very 
heartily  belabored  Simon  for  near 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  tanning  his 
hide  and  dusting  his  jacket  at  one 
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and  the  same  time.  That  done,  he 
trussed  him  like  a  turkey — his  hands 
behind  his  back,  his  knees  and  ankles 
together;  he  gagged  him  with  a  nap- 
kin and  bound  him  up  in  a  table- 
cloth ;  he  hoisted  him  on  his  shoulder 
and  carried  him  up  into  the  loft, 
where  he  laid  him  away  upon  a  shelf 
as  if  he  had  been  so  much  kitchen 
stuff  put  by  until  the  winter — a, 
side  of  pork  or  a  half  sheep  salted. 
Move,  Simon,  my  son,"  he  said, 
and  thou  fallest,  and  thy  neck  must 
break.  Move  not,  and  thou  mayest 
sleep  at  ease.  At  nightfall  I  will 
come  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt  take 
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the  road  again — this  time  in  a 
gentleman's  service.**  Returning  to 
the  house,  he  put  the  bag  of  rose 
nobles  inside  his  doublet  and  buttoned 
it  up.  It  bulged  at  his  side  like  a 
serious  wen,  and  was  not  comfortable, 
but,  as  he  said,  there  were  ways  of 
easing  that  which  would  be  used  soon 
enough.  It  was  a  far  cry,  he 
knew,  from  Bordeaux  to  Les  Baux, 
and  that  was  where  his  fancy  led 
him. 

Meantime  he  sought  the  chambers 
of  the  house,  and,  finding  one  empty, 
lay  upon  the  bed,  and  slept  like  any 
patriarch  of  Ephesus. 


(To  be  continued) 


AMERICANS  IN  LONDON 

By  Hester  Ritchie 


EN  in  all  ages  have 
ever  loved  to  com- 
pare, to  discuss, 
and  to  analyze  the 
differences  existing 
between  foreign 
countries  and  their 
own,  and  criticism 
if  legitimate  should  interest  people  in 
one  another  instead  of  alienating 
them  by  dwelling  upon  divergen- 
cies. 

"When  the  mind  is  really  critical, 
it  enjoys  the  greatest  number  of 
things,"  has  been  said,  and  true 
criticism  ought  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover reasons  for  concord  and  agree- 
ment, although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  prevalent  tendency  of  mod- 
em thought  is  to  disintegrate  and 
to  exaggerate  points  of  difference. 
However,  the  task  before  me  does 
not  require  that  we  shotdd  fortify 
ourselves  with  considerations  of  philo- 
sophical standards  as  to  how  neigh- 
bors should  judge  each  other,  nor 
happily  for  the  writer  is  it  necessary 
to  discuss  the  industrial  and  po- 
litical situations  of  England  and  the 
United  States.     My  little  article  has 


to  do  with  American  visitors  to  Lon- 
don, who,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  bring 
with  them  a  certain  amount  of  ante- 
cedent sympathy,  so  that  my  diffi- 
culties are  simplified,  ahd  it  becomes 
both  easy  and  interesting  to  write 
of  those  who  come  from  the  United 
States  to  visit  us  in  our  island. 

It  certainly  would  seem  natural 
that  English  and  Americans,  these 
two  branches  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  should  be  friends  in 
intellectual  sympathies  and  interests 
— we  have  many  meeting  grounds, 
and  many  links  which  bind  us,  and 
though  politicians  may  not  admit 
it,  these  do  constitute  a  bond. 

Americans  have  not  only  become 
our  welcome  visitors,  but  so  many 
English  go  to  America  that  the  in- 
formation they  bring  back  tends 
to  increase  our  understanding  of 
what  the  United  States  is  really  like. 
And  besides  these  accounts,  the  im- 
pressions that  we  derive  over  here 
from  our  American  friends  are,  I  am 
convinced,  true  to  the  inner  charac- 
teristics of  the  nation,  and  this  perhaps 
does  not  make  it  quite  so  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  who  have    never 
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been  to  the  United  States  to  write 
of  Americans. 

It  is  encouraging  to  all  who  are 
hoping  to  make  the  journey  now, 
to  remember  how  great  an  event 
crossing  the  Atlantic  was  thought 
to  be  only  fifty  years  ago.  At  that 
time  any  one  going  over  was  looked 
upon  as  daringly  enterprising,  and 
was  considered  by  his  friends  to  be 
about  to  plunge  into  the  unknown; 
and  the  traveller  himself  did  not 
disguise  his  feelings  of  responsibility 
on  venturing  to  the  new  world,  so 
far  away  and  so  different  from  all 
that  was  familiar.  Not  only  was 
America  unknown,  but  so  also  its  in- 
habitants, so  much  so  that  it  was 
necessary  for  Dickens  to  explain  in 
**  Martin  Chuzzlewit**  that  La  Fay- 
ette Kettle,  Hannibal  Chollop,  Gen- 
eral Cyrus  Choke,  etc.,  therein 
depicted,  were  not  to  be  considered 
as  types  of  the  nation,  but  were  to 
be  looked  upon  as  what  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff and  Chevy  Slyme  are  to  the 
English — single,  erratic  individuals, 
not  characteristic  of  the  race.  The 
controversy  this  raised  is  now  dead, 
but  it  is  amusing  to  observe  that 
the  more  inteflectual  of  our  middle-life 
school  of  critics  complain  of  the  want 
of  moral  dignity  in  Dickens's  presen- 
tation of  Mr.  Pickwick. 

The  reason  for  going  abroad  and 
leaving  that  customary  fireside  to 
which  the  words  of  the  poet  might 
be  applied, 

With  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still, 

is  a  difficult  one  to  find.  According 
to  Sterne's  ** Sentimental  Journey," 
where  much  amusing  and  cynical 
speculation  on  the  ethics  of  travel- 
ling is  given,  Inquisitiveness  and  Cu- 
riosity are  the  cause  of  all  pleasure- 
journeying  and  seeing  the  world. 

At  the  first  start  this  may  be  true, 
but  it  does  not  carry  us  very  far. 
Inquisitiveness  and  curiosity,  if  they 
do  not  lead  to  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  respect,  end  logically 
in  opposite  feelings,  and  no  one 
would  go  a  second  time  to  a  strange 
country  and  stop  there  longer  than 
was  necessary,   for  the  sake  of  in- 


dulging in  sentiments  of  critical 
dislike.  Every  country  which  at- 
tracts visitors  from  afar  must  feel 
the  tacit  compliment  that  is  paid 
to  it. 

The  Englishman,  though  he  may 
not  think  it,  is  (like  the  Chinese) 
ruled  by  the  ancient  traditions  and 
customs  of  his  country,  from  which 
he  never  really  frees  himself,  and 
by  which  he  is  always  more  or  less 
influenced.  The  American,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  is  not  bound  down 
by  such  inheritances,  obtains  a  greater 
freedom  and  power  of  action,  which 
give  him  strength  as  well  as  inde- 
pendence, and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  acknowledge  this  power  of  youth 
and  libertv.  M.  Bruneti^re,  in  an  arti- 
cle  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  de- 
scribes a  visit  he  paid  to  the  United 
States.  He  exclaims  over  the  beauties 
and  advantages  of  a  new  civilization, 
and  says: 

Ayant  plus  de  jeunesse  en  Amerique, 
la  civilisation,  le  pays,  le  climat  m^me 
y  ^tant  plus  neufs,  on  respire  plus  large- 
ment,  on  se  meut  plus  librement,  on  vit 
plus  ind^pendamment  qu'  ailleurs.  C*  est 
un  privilege  de  1*  age ;  1*  avenir  dira  s*  il 
peut  se  transformer  en  un  caractore  de 
race  I 

When  Americans  come  over  to 
England  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
bv  their  ease  and  absence  of  all 
self -consciousness.  In  their  manner 
one  also  finds  more  cordiality,  sim- 
plicity and  frankness  than  is  cus- 
tomary with  us,  as  well  as  less 
reserve.  Artificial  prejudice  and  ar- 
bitrary convention  do  not  oblige 
them  to  hide  their  powers  and  dis- 
guise their  thoughts,  and  this  sin- 
cerity certainly  gives  great  charm 
to  intercourse  with  them. 

Americans,  superficial  or  otherwise, 
possess  the  art  of  conversation  to  a 
very  remarkable  degree;  they  know 
how  to  express  themselves  and  to 
give  form  and  shape  to  their  thoughts. 
Their  knowledge  of  our  Europe 
puts  us  to  shame — how  well  they 
know  their  Paris,  their  Rome,  their 
Berlin! 

**Your    London    is    so    immense. 
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your  country  so  small/*  was  the 
happy  description  of  England  given 
the  other  day  over  a  teacup  by  an 
American  visitor  lately  arrived,  who 
then  recounted  how  on  landing  at 
Liverpool  the  traveller  is  whiried  by 
train  to  the  metropolis,  passing  in 
rapid  succession  through  a  variety 
of  classic  places,  and  important 
towns,  to  arrive  in  the  capital  to  find 
a  huge,  enormous  city  with  each 
of  its  different  quarters  separated 
by  vast  distances  which  could  only 
be  reached  by  driving  and  driving. 
London  has  been  well  described  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  as  **a  nation 
of  something  like  four  million  in- 
habitants." 

This  immenseness  is  perhaps  one 
of  London's  chief  charms,  for  above 
all  things  it  appeals  to  the  imagination 
and  the  traveller  is  bound  to  feel 
baffled  if  he  arrives  with  a  precon- 
ceived idea  of  what  it  is  like,  as  a 
whole,  though  parts  no  doubt  will 
correspond  to  his  expectations.  Lon- 
don has  to  make  itself  felt,  its  vast- 
ness  renaers  it  beyond  description, 
and  what  is  true  for  instance  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  would  have  no  truth 
in  connection  with  Mayfair.  Lon- 
don has  no  scheme,  no  settled  plan, 
it  is  gloriously  erratic,  **the  dreadful, 
delightful  city,*'  as  Henry  James 
somewhere  writes  of  it. 

An  American  friend  told  me  the 
other  day  that  in  London  she  felt 
more  at  home  than  in  any  of  the  other 
capitals  of  Europe.  She  interested 
me  by  dwelling  as  a  specially  char- 
acteristic feature  upon  the  many 
front  doors  which  meet  the  eye,  and 
she  said  these  helped  to  produce  a 
sense  of  friendliness  and  welcome. 
In  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
the  front  door  does  not,  according 
to  my  friend,  play  such  a  prominent 
part;  and  in  London  the  feeling  of 
comfort  and  of  home  life,  which  these 
streets  of  dwelling-houses  suggest, 
is  made  all  the  stronger  by  the  con- 
trast to  the  roaring  thoroughfares 
and  to  the  apparently  almost  in- 
human jostling  of  the  people  hurrying 
by,  intent  upon  their  work. 

James    Russell    Lowell,    who    for 


years  was  American  Minister  to 
England,  compares  the  flow  of  life 
in  the  streets  to  the  tides  of  the  sea, 
and  says  this  gives  him  an  agreeable 
stimulus,  even  if  it  prompts  to 
nothing.  He  writes:  **I  love  to 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  park  and 
forget  myself  in  that  dull  roar  of 
ever-circulating  life  which  bears  a 
burden  to  the  song  of  the  thrush  I 
am  listening  to.  It  is  far  more  im- 
pressive than  Niagara,  which  has 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  can't  help 
itself.  In  this  vast  torrent  all  the 
drops  are  men." 

In  another  letter,  Lowell  says: — 
"London  I  like  beyond  measure; 
the  wonderful  movement  of  life  acts 
as  a  constant  stimulus.  The  cli- 
mate also  suits  me  better  than  any 
I  ever  lived  in.  I  have  only  to  walk 
a  hundred  yards  from  my  door  to 
see  green  grass  and  hear  the  thrushes 
sing  all  the  winter  long.  These  are 
a  constant  delight,  and  I  sometimes 
shudder  to  think  of  the  poor  dead 
weeds  and  grasses  I  have  seen 
shivering  in  the  cast-iron  earth  at 
home.  But  I  shall  come  back  to 
them,  to  comfort  them  out  of  my 
own  store  of  warmth  with  as  hearty 
a  sympathy  as  ever. " 

Lowell  describes  also  how  from 
London  he  has  learnt  the  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  having  one  great 
capital.  **This,"  he  says,  **  estab- 
lishes one  set  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  for 
the  whole  country."  He  is  struck 
too,  by  English  civilization,  and  re- 
marks that  in  some  respects  he  has 
seldom  found  so  high  a  level;  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  **in  plain 
living  and  high  thinking,"  America 
has  the  advantage;  and  that  he  has 
never  enjoyed  such  agreeable  society, 
on  the  whole,  as  that  which  he  met 
at  the  Saturday  Club. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  London 
is  the  fogs,  which,  during  the  winter 
months,  have  a  way  of  suddenly 
descending  and  enveloping  all  in 
mist;  they  will  range  in  colour  from 
brilliant  orange  to  the  blackest  black. 
A  fog  will  last  from  one  to  three 
days,  during    which    time    artificial 
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light  has  to  be  kept  burning  more 
often  than  not  all  through  the  day, 
and  the  Londoner's  existence,  as  can 
be  imagined,  is  rendered  far  from 
agreeable.  Not  only  is  he  unable 
to  see  for  the  gloom,  but  the  nauseous 
fumes  of  the  fog  contaminate  the 
air,  so  that  breathing  becomes  disa- 
greeable and  the  eyes  smart  and  burn. 
Indeed,  the  prevalence  of  fogs  during 
November  and  December  sometimes 
justifies  the  epigram  of  the  wit  who 
declared  that  **  London,  on  a  fine 
day,  was  like  looking  up  a  chimney, 
and  on  a  foul  day,  like  looking  down 
one.** 

Lowell  is  charitable  to  this  curse 
of  London,  and  writes  in  a  letter: 
"To-day  we  are  having  a  yellow 
fog,  and  that  aways  enlivens  me,  it 
has  such  a  knack  of  transfiguring 
things.  It  flatters  one*s  self-esteem, 
too,  in  a  recondite  way.  promoting 
one  for  the  moment  to  that  exclusive 
class  which  can  afford  to  wrap  itself 
in  a  golden  seclusion.  It  is  very 
picturesque  also.  Even  the  cabs  are 
rimmed  with  a  halo,  and  people  across 
the  way  have  all  that  possibility  of 
suggestion  which  piques  the  fancy 
so  in  the  figures  of  fading  frescoes. 
Even  the  grey,  even  the  black  fogs 
make  a  new,  unexplored  world  not 
unpleasing  to  one  who  is  getting 
palled  with  familiar  landscapes.  ** 

English  scenery  is  described  by 
him  in  words  that  must  be  quoted: 
"I  do  love  this  unemphatic  land- 
scape, which  suggests  but  never 
defines,  in  which  so  much  license  is 
left  to  conjecture  and  divination,  as 
when  one  looks  into  the  mysterious 
beyond.**  In  this  same  letter  he 
dwells  with  affection  upon  the  haze, 
by  which  we  natives  are  apt  to  be 
a  little  depressed,  and  comparing  it 
to  the  clear  atmosphere  of  America, 
he  declares:  "It  softens  and  civi- 
lizes (perhaps  I  should  say,  artistically 
generalizes)  all  it  touches,  like  the 
slower  hand  of  time.  It  does  in  a 
moment  what  the  other  is  too  long 
about  for  the  brevity  of  our  lives.  ** 

Motley  sums  up  the  country  near 
London  in  an  epigram:  "There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  like  the  pastoral 


scenery  of  English  wood  and  dale 
and  hill,  the  very  perfection  of 
commonplace.** 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  too,  has 
his  friendly  word:  "How  thoroughly 
England  is  groomed!**  he  exclaims. 
"Our  New  England  out-of-doors 
landscape  often  looks  as  if  it  had 
just  got  out  of  bed,  and  had  not 
finished  its  toilet.  The  glowing  green 
of  everything  strikes  me — green 
hedges  in  place  of  our  rail  fences, 
always  ugly,  and  our  rude  stone 
walls,  which  are  not  wanting  in  a 
certain  look  of  fitness  approaching 
to  comeliness,  and  are  really  pictur- 
esque when  lichen-coated,  but  poor 
features  of  landscape  as  compared 
to  these  universal  hedges.** 

Hawthorne,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
favorably  impressed.  He  gives  vent 
to  the  belief  that  the  English  and 
Americans  are  antipathetic.  "It  is 
very  queer,'*  he  says,  "the  resolute 
quizzing  of  our  manners,  when  we  are 
really  and  truly  much  better  figures, 
and  with  much  better  capacity  of 
polish  for  drawing-room  or  dining- 
room  than  they  [the  English]  are. 
I  had  been  struck  on  my  arrival 
at  Smithell's  Hall  by  the  very  rough 
aspect  of  these  John  Bulls  in  their 
morning  garb,  their  coarse  frock- 
coats,  gray  hats,  checked  trousers 
and  stout  shoes.  At  dinner  it  was 
not  at  first  easy  to  recognize  the 
same  individuals  in  their  white  waist- 
coats, muslin  cravats,  their  black 
coats  with  silk  facing,  perhaps.  But 
after  awhile  you  see  the  same  rough 
figure  through  all  the  finery,  and 
become  sensible  that  John  Bull  can- 
not make  himself  fine,  whatever 
he  may  put  on.  He  is  a  rough 
animal,  and  his  female  is  well  adapted 
to  him.** 

Hawthorne  is  somewhat  severe 
and  arbitrary  when,  visiting  Chester, 
he  remarks,  "an  American  must 
always  have  imagined  a  better  ca- 
thedral than  this!**  About  London 
his  feelings  are,  that  there  never 
was  a  "dingier,  uglier,  less  pictur- 
esque city'*;  but  in  the  end  he  is 
somewhat  mollified  and  does  praise 
St.  Paurs  and  some  of  our  other  prin- 
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cipal  btiildings.  The  English  painter 
Turner,  against  whom  he  has  a  special 
grudge,  he  finally  allows  to  have  mer- 
its **  for  those  who  can  appreciate 
his  genius." 

However,  one  cannot  help  feeling 
some  compassion,  for  in  his  journal 
Hawthorne  chronicles  one  black  fog 
after  another,  accompanying  him  on 
this  visit;  and  it  must  also  be  men- 
tioned that  at  moments  he  does 
become  less  severe.  A  bright  event 
is  when  he  meets  Coventry  Patmore, 
who,  he  says',  "appeared  to  estimate 
highly  his  American  fame,  and  also 
our  general  gift  of  quicker  and  more 
subtle  recognition  of  genius  than  the 
English  public." 

Of  the  statue  of  Wellington,  which 
formerly  stood  on  a  classical  arch 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  but  now 
embellishes  Aldershot,  Hawthorne 
speaks  with  respect,  and  remarks 
that  it  has  "both  a  stately  and  im- 
posing effect."  Motley's  amusing 
description  of  this  same  statue  seems 
to  me  far  more  sympathetic.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Motley  describing  what  dining-out 
in  London  is  like,  at  the  height  of  the 
season,  and  how  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, mounted  upon  his  horse, 
"  a  comical  and  colossal  erection," 
always  seems  to  him  "to  tower  above 
Belgravia  as  the  presiding  genius 
of  dinner  parties,  marshalling  with 
his  baton  the  way  that  so  many 
thousands  are  to  go  to  table. " 

Let  us  hope  Hawthorne's  antag- 
onism to  England  is  not  the  general 
feeling  of  Americans,  and  that  they 
will  save  our  blushes  by  charitably 
comparing  it  to  Dr.  Johnson's  dislike 
of  Scotland  and  the  Scotch. 

The  list  of  the  American  friends 
of  England,  if  the  term  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  those  who  by  their  writing 
have  influenced  English  character, 
would  be  a  very  long  one.  Who 
that  has  read  "Huckleberry  Finn" 
does  not  feel  that  Mark  Twain  is  a 
friend,  and  a  more  welcome  one 
because  the  things  he  tells  us  about 
are  beyond  the  range  of  the  personal 
experience  of  readers  whose  only 
idea  of  a  river  is  the  solemn  Thames? 


The  great  triumvirate,  Emerson, 
Holmes  and  Lowell,  must  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  an  amusing  speculation 
whether,  if  Emerson  had  not  been 
the  inhabitant  of  a  continent  divided 
from  us  by  the  breadth  of  the  At- 
lantic, his  relations  with  Carlyle 
would  not  have  been  less  serene  than 
they  were.  Lowell  and  Holmes  I 
seem  in  a  way  to  have  known,  though 
the  former  I  only  saw,  and  listened 
to,  and  watched,  as  children  do; 
while  the  latter  I  never  even  saw,  but 
I  have  heard  so  much  about  them 
both  from  others,  that  I  think  of 
them  partly  as  living  persons,  partly 
as  heroes  of  legend.  What  these 
three  wrote  and  said  of  England 
may  well  be  a  matter  of  pride  to 
us,  for  they  had  personal  knowledge 
of  our  character,  and  knowing  and 
liking  us,  could  justly  criticise. 

To  know  a  thing  one  must  care  for 
it,  one  must  be  in  sympathy  with 
it,  and  then  secrets  and  treasures  will 
be  revealed  which  the  indifferent 
will  never  find  out.  This  is  true 
both  of  town  and  country  in  England ; 
of  the  men  and  women  in  villages 
and  in  townlets,  in  cathedral  closes, 
in  its  busy  northern  workshops,  in 
its  seaports  and  havens.  And  it  is 
true  also  of  the  mysterious,  reserved, 
diffident,  self-conscious  English  char- 
acter. It  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  Englishman's  alleged  harsh- 
ness and  inhospitality  towards  stran- 
gers is  the  complaint  of  those  who 
have  seen  only  enough  to  be  un- 
favorably influenced  by  externals, 
and  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
realize  the  essentials.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  certain  complacency  in  the 
excuses  which  the  English  make  for 
themselves,  but  will  not  Americans 
think  we  are  justified  by  the  verdict 
of  Emerson,  Lowell,  and  Holmes? 
And  this  is,  I  imagine,  the  verdict 
also  of  those  of  their  countrymen 
who  know  us.  A  very  great  proof 
of  the  esteem  and  real  sympathy 
binding  the  two  countries  is  to  be 
seen  by  any  one  entering  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  in  the  Poets'  Comer 
among  the  monuments  to  England's 
greatest  authors  and  poetc,  in  a  place 
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of  honour,  close  to  the  monument 
of  Dryden,  is  the  life-size  bust  by 
Brock  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow, which  was  erected  two  years 
after  his  death  as  a  tribute  to  the 
poet  from  his  English  admirers. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  after  a  visit 
to  the  Abbey,  writing  of  this,  says 
that  it  was  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
that  he  recognized  "the  features 
of  his  native  fellow-countryman,  in 
the  Valhalla  of  his  ancestral  fellow- 
countrymen.  *' 

James  Russell  Lowell,  also,  is 
commemorated  by  us  in  the  Abbey: 
in  the  gallery  leading  to  the  Chapter 
House  are  three  very  beautiful  win- 
dows to  his  memory.  The  subjects 
of  the  glass  are  from  his  own  poems, 
and  the  design  is  completed  by  the 
arms  of  England  and  America.  Un- 
derneath is  a  tablet  with  a  medallion 
of  the  poet,  and  by  the  side  of  it 
hangs  a  withered  laurel  wreath  sent 
from  America,  which  ever  since  the 
memorial  was  erected  has  hung  in 
the  same  place;  mention  should  also 
be  made  of  a  pile  pf  cards  deposited 
by  Americans,  who  have  visited  the 
spot.  The  noble  figure  of  Mr.  Bayard 
is  still  present  to  the  remembrance 
of  those,  among  whom  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be,  who  were  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  monument  to  Mr. 
Lowell,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the 
initiation  of  his  English  friends,  men 
such  as  Lecky,  Leslie  Stephen,  and 
George  Meredith. 

Lowell  himself  had  been  one  of 
the  original  promoters  of  the  Dean 
Stanley  Memorial  in  the  "incom- 
parable'* Chapter  House, — six  win- 
dows of  painted  glass  representing 
various  incidents  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Abbey.  The 
eastern  window  was  presented  by 
the  late  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
south  window  by  Americans  as  a 
token  of  their  sympathy  and  esteem. 

Close  to  the  statue  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  a  tablet  records  the 
fact  that  the  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can philanthropist,  George  Peabody, 
whose  name  is  a  household  word, 


lay  there  for  a  month  **in  state" 
before  removal  to  America.  The 
juxtaposition  is  appropriate,  because 
Peabody,  who  did  so  much  for  the 
London  poor,  was  helped  and  sup- 
ported in  his  enterprise  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  had  -been  indi- 
rectly concerned  with  the  **  Peabody 
gift"  for  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  This  gener- 
ous scheme  took  effect  in  1864,  and 
the  first  block  of  btiil  dings  was  built 
in  Spital fields  and  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  many  others.  We  have 
expressed  our  gratitude  and  recog- 
nition of  the  great  work  of  Peabody 
by  erecting  a  life-size  statue  to  him 
outside  the  northeast  end  of  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

The  "Roll  Call  of  Westminster 
Abbey"  records  that  it  is  to  the 
researches  and  work  of  Colonel  Sam- 
uel Chester,  an  American,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  printed  registers 
of  the  Church,  that  is  to  say  no  one 
beforp  him  had  done  a  much  needed 
piece  of  work — namely,  the  putting 
in  order,  collecting  and  arranging 
the  records  of  the  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  burials  celebrated  within  the 
Abbey  and  its  precincts.  It  is  strange 
that  we  English  should  have  had 
to  wait  for  this  until  thirty  years  ago, 
when  Colonel  Chester  took  the  matter 
in  hand  and  published  his  valuable 
volume — to  which  he  added  im- 
portant genealogical  and  biographical 
notes.  We  read  that  Colonel  Chester 
devoted  his  life  and  his  fortune  to 
this  work,  and  died  comparatively 
speaking  poor  and  unknown  in  Lon- 
don, the  book  which  bears  his  name 
being  the  only  reward  of  his  in- 
dustry. A  tablet  to  his  memory  was 
placed  in  the  Abbey  by  Dean  Bradley. 

I  cannot  end  my  article  better 
than  with  a  sentiment  from  the 
much-loved  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table:  "Happy  are  those  who 
go  with  unworn,  unsatiated  sensi- 
bilities from  the  New  World  to  the 
Old;  as  happy,  it  may  be,  as  those 
who  come  from  the  Old  World  to 
the  New," 


MARY  PUTNAM  JACOBI 

A  PIONEER  AMONG  WOMEN  PHYSICIANS 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder 


HE  other  day  I  read 
a  letter  of  mine 
written  in  187 1  — 
nearly  thirty-six 
years  ago — in 
which  I  vented  a 
youthful  resent- 
ment at  what  I 
thought  an  unappreciative  public 
reference  to  a  just  published  essay  by 
a  young  American  woman.  I  said  that 
I  had  "great  respect  and  considerable 
contempt**  for  the  periodical  in  Which 
the  criticism  appeared ;  and  I  added 
that  I  thought  the  article  needed 
no  defence,  for  it  "was  one  of  the 
ablest  ever  printed  in  an  Am^can 
magazine.** 

I  have  just  been  looking  again 
at  that  article;  and,  bearing  in  mind 
all  the  essays  that  have  appeared 
in  all  the  magazines  which  have 
sprung  up,  stayed  up,  and  passed 
down  since,  and  not  being  sure, 
either,  whether  or  not  all  its  con- 
clusions will  bear  the  test  of  time, 
I  still  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  same  essay  is  "one  of  the 
ablest  ever  printed  in  an  American 
magazine.'*  It  was  published  in  the 
old  Scribner's,  the  predecessor  of  the 
Century  J  for  August,  187 1,  and  en- 
titled "Some  of  the  French  Leaders: 
The  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Fourth  of  September.'*  The  young 
woman  who  wrote  it  was  "Mary  C. 
Putnam,  M.D."  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  any  one  can  read  it  without  be- 
ing impressed  by  its  intellectual  grasp ; 
its  clarity;  its  grim  and  elucidating 
wit.  Of  a  certain  all  too  literary 
statesman — an  imitator  of  Lamar- 
tine, — ^the  essayist  remarks:  "He  so 
burned  to  save  Society,  Human- 
ity, Philosophy,  Religion,  Poesy,  Art, 
that  the   simple  business  consigned 


to  his  fidelity  was  almost  lost  in 
the  glow  of  his  universal  enthusiasm. " 
And  again — delightfully — ^he  *  *  was  not 
always  free  from  a  certain  feminine 
coquetry  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  excited  alarm  for  the  purpose  of 
soothing  it  to  rest  again."  Of  a 
prominent  general  she  cuttingly  de- 
clared: "A  man  who  distinguishes 
himself  more  highly  outside  of  his 
profession  than  in  it,  is  rarely  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  craft  to 
which  he  belongs";  note  that  she 
says  rarely — ^not  always.  Then  she 
adds,  concerning  the  general:  "It 
was  .  .  .  unfortunately  possible  that 
the  sagacious  critic,  like  the  critical 
orator,  might  at  the  most  important 
moment  find  himself  paralyzed  by 
the  reflex  influence  of  his  own  inef- 
ficacious speech."  On  a  philosophic 
leader  she  tersely  commented,  "His 
philosophy  was  so  comprehensive  that 
it  embraced  every  side  of  every- 
thing.'* Of  her  description  of  this 
same  philosopher  I  must  quote  an- 
other characteristic  passage: 

"This,  then,  was  the  radical  vice 
in  M.  Jules  Simon's  philosophy, — 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  it.  This 
homoeopathic  dilution  of  Cousin,  Jouf- 
froy,  and  Royer-Collard ;  this  vap- 
orous eclecticism  that  reposes  on 
the  cardinal  principle  of  not  having 
any  vital  principle  whatever;  this  im- 
mense Missouri  Compromise  between 
everything  that  anybody  had  ever 
believed  and  its  diametrical  opposite; 
this  modem  bulwark  of  failing  faith, — 
soft,  tender,  and  trembling  as  might 
be  a  bulwark  of  jelly;  this  conciliation 
effected  between  Catholicism,  Spiritu- 
alism, Materialism,  Positivism,  Athe- 
ism and  Pantheism ;  this  admission  of 
everything  except  the  necessity  of  a 
foundation  for  belief,  that  should  be 
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not  only  unshaken,  but  unshakable; 
this  preservation  of  doctrine  under  a 
glass  case,  ticketed  with  the  warning 
to  keep  hands  off  the  fragile  fossil; 
this  reduction  of  faith  to  a  social 
convention ;  this  hatred  of  living  ideas 
because  of  their  life,  and  this  sickly 
tenderness  for  the  shadows  of  the 
dead, — ^it  is  evident  that  in  all 
this  was  to  be  found  small  material 
to  meet  the  rude,  necessities  of  a 
crisis  boiling  over  with  passion.  As 
well  hope  to  arrest  or  direct  a  torrent 
of  lava,  that  bursts  from  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius,  by  the  chill  embrace  of  a 
mountain  mist  floated  down  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland." 

The  writing  of  this  young  woman 
seems  to  me  more  than  brilliant. 
It  has  sterling  qualities  beneath  the 
surface.  Her  story,  **A  Sermon  at 
Notre  Dame,"  published  still  earlier, 
in  Putnam's  Monthly  for  1869,  gives 
one  the  impression  not  merely  of 
keen  observation  and  clear  and  il- 
luminating expression,  but  of  the 
rarer  trait  of  imagination. 

If  these  and  other  writings  of  hers 
on  subjects  not  medical  thus  impress 
the  reader,  is  it  not  fair  to  infer  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  her  stronger 
drawings  in  another  direction,  our 
literature  might  have  been  enriched 
by  writings  of  great  exactness  and 
reach  of  thought;  of  wit  that  cut  to 
the  quick;  and  having  traits  of  thor- 
ough scholarship,  of  imagination,  of 
human  sympathy? 

While  working  in  Paris  at  her 
medical  studies,  she  received  an  in- 
vitation from  her  beloved  father  to 
send  frequent  articles  to  his  maga- 
zine. Her  answer  showed  that  she 
felt  in  herself  ample  capacity  for 
literary  expression;  and  full  ability 
to  respond  worthily  to  the  trustftd 
invitation;  though  not  with  the  fre- 
quency which  he  at  first  desired. 
She  had,  by  coincidence,  at  the  very 
moment  sent  him  an  article  which 
she  wished  to  see  published;  and  in 
answer  to  his  letter  she  laid  down  a 
scheme  for  half  a  dozen  important 
papers;  a  scheme  which  showed  a 
most  mature  and  advanced  view  of 
current  tendencies  of  life  and  thought. 


Though  unflinchingly  contemplating 
eighteen  months  of  work  in  this 
direction,  without  interruption  to 
her  medical  studies,  her  modesty 
induced  her  to  express,  along  with 
her  sufficient  fondness  for  writing,  her 
sense  of  lack  of  confidence  in  her 
own  powers,  and,  what  I  find  more 
significant,  **a  real  dread  of  becoming 
a  'literary  physician.*"  Such  men, 
said  she  in  writing  to  her  father,  **are 
never  worth  anything  for  medicine 
or  science." 

Whether  she  was  right  or  wrong 
about  "literary  physicians" — and  per- 
haps she  may  have  modified  her  opin- 
ion on  this  subject  later,  in  view 
of  certain  apparent  exceptions, — ^at 
any  rate,  notwithstanding  her  then 
desire  and  intention  to  write,  and 
thus  **  supplement  her  income,"  she 
certainly  was  more  strongly  drawn 
to  medicine  than  to  letters;  and  we 
can  only  guess  how  much  she  might 
have  attained  if  she  had  given  her 
heart  solely  or  largely  to  essay  and 
fiction.  Perhaps  we  lost  an  essa)dst 
of  rank;  perhaps  a  writer  of  American 
romance  of  the  learning  and  high 
seriousness  of  George  Eliot.  This  can 
never  be  known. 

It  is  for  others  to  say  what  were 
her  attainments  in  her  deliberately 
chosen  field.  Of  this  last  I  cannot 
expertly  judge,  though  I  may  be  able, 
as  a  layman,  to  detect  some  of  the 
traits  that  marked  her  character — 
traits  which  showed  in  what  she  did 
actually  perform  in  belles-lettres; 
traits  which  influenced  her  choice  of 
her  life-work,  and  which  throughout 
distinguished  her  rare  personality. 

In  reading  some  of  her  intimate 
letters  to  her  family,  as  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  doing,  and  remem- 
bering her  as  I  knew  her,  I  recognize 
in  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi — ^what  those 
who  knew  her  closest  felt  most  deeply 
— a  dedication  to  the  work  of  helping 
her  fellow-mortals.  There  was  not 
a  touch  of  sentimentality  about  her, 
and  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  self- 
consciousness  in  this  dedication;  but 
her  sentiment  for  humanity,  I  think, 
was  her  very  life.  Her  kindness  to 
individuals, — some  of  us  know  well 
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how  deep,  how  patient,  how  thor- 
ough was  that, — ^the  helping  hand  to 
him  who  needed  it  then  and  there, — 
this  was  only  a  naturally  recurring 
manifestation  of  the  large,  embracing 
helpfulness.  She  would  help  her 
neighbor,  she  would,  according  to  her 
convictions,  serve  her  sex,  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which,  with  the  glance  of  im- 
agination, she  would  seek  to  help  her 
race.  And  all  these  things  she  would 
do,  in  a  womanly  way,  in  the  spirit  of 
exact  scholarship,  in  the  method  of 
science,  quietly,  persistently, — ^with 
intense  and  remorseless  application. 

It  was  not  merely  that  she  herself 
might  have  the  solid  basis  for  a  sci- 
entific career  that  she  braved  the  un- 
known dangers  of  a  pioneer  in  the 
strange  world  of  Paris. 

In  a  letter  to  her  **  dearest  little 
mother,"  written  in  January,  1868, 
she  says:  "How  foolish  to  dream 
that  man  lives  by  anything  but 
ideas!  Where  these  are,  everything 
is  life;  where  they  are  absent, 
everything  is  monotony,  ennui,  and 
death.  ...  I  believe  I  told  you  of 
receiving  a  letter  from  an  unknown 
lady,  who  expressed  the  greatest 
interest  in  my  medical  enterprise 
and  desire  to  see  me.  I  went,  the 
other  evening.  She  is  a  little  artist, 
evidently  poor,  living  with  a  charming 
elderly  cousin  in  a  disagreeable  part 
of  the  city,  evidently  quite  in  the 
shady  side  of  life.  But  an  abstract 
idea  like  that  of  social  reform  by  the 
superior  education  of  women  was  like 
food  and  drink  to  her;  she  talked 
much  and  well ;  she  rejoiced  in  seeing 
a  person  who  was  carrying  out  the 
idea,  as  in  old  times  hidden  scholars 
rejoiced  in  meeting  each  other  by 
stealth  and  conferring  on  secrets 
imfit  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
world.*' 

And  what  a  plucky,  pathetic  little 
figure  it  was — ^this  new  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
fighting  the  battle  not  only  of  her 
own  intellectual  needs,  but  also  the 
battle  and  the  cause  of  the  woman- 
physician,  in  the  Paris  of  the  late 
sixties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Here  is  what  Clarence  Cook  wrote 
to  the  New  York  TriHune  about  it, — 


mentioning  no  name,  mark  you,  for 
he  knew  the  girl  too  well : 

**The  first  application  was  made 
to  a  certain  Professor  for  permission 
to  enter  his  dissecting  room.  The 
request,  niade  through  a  friend,  was 

granted.     Miss  thought  herself 

happy,  when,  lo !  a  letter  comes  say- 
ing that  Professor  S.  had  taken  it  for 

granted  that  Miss would  attend 

the  classes  in  men's  clothes.  Down 
went  the  plucky  little  American 
heart  to  its  owner's  heels.  Men's 
clothes!  The  thought  had  never 
entered  her  head.  The  next  day  she 
saw  the  Professor,  or  one  she  took 
for  him,  passing  across  the  court. 
She  walked  up  to  him  and  introduced 
herself,  saying  that  she  understood 
he  wished  to  speak  to  her." 

The  good  Professor,  it  seemed,  was 
thinking  of  the  precedent  of  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  an  artist,  who  had  wished 
to  study  anatomy,  and  had  been 
admitted  in  men's  attire.  At  this, 
the  little  American  **lady  looked  up 
from  her  short  five  feet  to  his  tow- 
ering six,  and,  throwing  out  her 
arms,  exclaimed:  *Why,  Monsieur, 
look  at  my  littleness!  Men's  clothes 
would  only  exaggerate  it;  I  should 
never  be  taken  for  a  man,  and  the 
objection  to  mixing  with  the  students 
would  be  increased  a  hundred  fold.' 
Struck  by  her  earnestness  and  her 
simplicity,  the  good  Professor — ^for  the 
rest,  a  famous  man — at  once  gave  her 
the  permission  she  demanded.  Still, 
this  was  not  the  medical  school, 
*and  that  was  her  aim.  What,  then, 
was  her  delight  when  one  day  the 
same  Professor  said  to  her,  *  But,  why 
don't  you  enter  the  school?'  *But, 
Sir,  that  I  am  told  is  impossible!' 
*  By  no  means.  Make  your  applica- 
tion. It  will  be  granted.'  And,  for 
sequel,  there  she  sits  to-day,  on 
the  bench  with  two  young  men, 
passing  the  fourth  examination,  and 
sailing  past  her  companions  in  the 
race,  as  if  she  were  born  to 
the  water,  and  they  were  canary- 
birds." 

How  generously  and  delicately  this 
brave  girl-adventurer  was  treated 
by    the    students    and    the    faculty 
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of  those  days, — ^let  this  never  be 
forgotten,  to  the  honor  of  all  the 
Frenchmen  who  then  studied  and 
taught  in  this  great  school.  Let  this  be 
remembered,  along  with  the  story  of 
the  scholarly  triumphs  of  the  earnest 
young  creature  herself;  her  winning 
of  the  highest  commendations  be- 
stowed upon  successful  students.  **  Of 
course/*  she  wrote  to  her  mother,  '*I 
have  met  with  opposition  to  going 
to  some  places,  the  lectures,  and 
certain  cliniques  at  the  largest  hospi- 
tals. But  wherever  I  have  been 
received  it  has  always  been  on  the 
most  agreeable  footing.  I  receive 
a  certain  special  treatment,  com- 
posed of  the  frankness  with  which  a 
physician  generally  treats  his  stu- 
dents, the  deference  and  politeness 
due  to  a  woman,  and  the  considera- 
tion accorded  to  a  rather  small  person 
in  a  very  large  place  where  he  has 
to  encounter  many  difficulties.  I 
find  this  composite  reception  ex- 
ceedingly charming."  In  the  same 
letter,  written  in  1867,  she  spoke — 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  preserve  the 
record — of  "the  uninterrupted  hap- 
piness '*  that  had  been  granted  to  her 


''for  the  first  twenty-four  years"  of 
her  life. 

As  I  have  said,  she  was  doing  it  not 
for  her  own  fame  solely;  not  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  honorable  name 
she  bore;  not  with  prescience  of  the 
other  honorable  name  which  later 
was  to  be  linked  with  her  own.  She 
was,  almost  without  knowing  it, 
from  the  beginning,  strengthened, 
sustained,  inspired  by  that  senti- 
ment of  altruism  which  grew  with 
her  years,  and  which  was  the  pro- 
found motive  of  her  entire  career — 
a  career  as  successful  and  renowned 
as  it  was  generous  and  beautiful 
in  spirit.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi — one 
of  the  nobilities,  one  of  the  ideals 
of  our  latter  times  ;  a  name  and  a 
fame  uniquely  significant,  but  to 
be  happily  grouped  in  memory  and 
honor  with  Alice  Freeman  Palmer, 
with  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  and  the 
like  of  them  living  and  dead  ;  and,  on 
the  side  of  citizenship,  with  the  name 
of  him  (the  lifelong  associate  of  her 
eminent  companion) ,  the  great  orator, 
leader,  statesman,  Carl  Schurz, — who, 
but  a  little  while  before  her,  passed 
into  the  company  of  the  immortals. 


^*ONE  ROSE  OF  SONG" 


IN  MEMORY  OP  M.  P.  J. 


One  rose  of  song 
For  one  sweet  deed 
On  her  grave  I  fling. 
But,  O,  how  can  I  sing 
When  she  takes  no  heed! 

My  rose  of  song 
For  a  fragrant  deed 
Though  she  takes  no  heed 
Still  I  must  bring. 

Though  she  needs  no  praise. 

Though  she  hears  not  my  song 

On  her  journey  long 

In  the  new  strange  ways, — 

O  still  must  I  sing, 

My  rose  I  must  fling, 

Just  to  ease  my  heart 

Of  the  sorrow  and  smart. 


In  a  far-off  land 

She  stretched  forth  her  hand 

To  me  and  to  mine. 

And  now,  for  a  sign. 

This  song  I  sing 

And  this  rose  I  bring. 

Though  she  take  no  heed 
On  her  journey  long. 
Yet  a  soul  shall  hear. 
Some  soul  shall  take  heed. 
And  the  rose  and  the  deed, 
They  shall  sow  their  seed. 

R.   W.   Gilder. 
January  7,  1907. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  Joseph  V.  Quarles 

From  the  volume  of  addresses  by  members  of  the  Phantom  Club  from  which  we  re- 
printed, last  December,  Mr.  George  R.  Peck's  paper,  "The  Kingdom  of  Light,"  we  take, 
by  permission  of  the  author,  Judge  Quarles  of  Milwaukee,  the  following  address  on 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Prepared  for  delivery  on  Lincoln's  birthday,  it  is  equally  timely 
and  appropriate  in  the  month  of  the  great  President's  death.  The  author — like  Mr. 
Peck — is  a  lawyer  by  profession.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  1905,  he  has  held  the  post  of  Federal  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Wisconsin. — ^Thb  Editors. 


HE  day  of  Lincoln's 
birth,  so  full  of 
promise  to  the 
world,  aroused  no 
suspicion  at  the 
time  that  it  would 
be  memorable  in 
the  world's  an- 
nals. The  place  where  he  was  bom  was 
a  lonesome  clearing  in  Kentucky — 
the  traditional  **four  comers  and  a 
blacksmith  shop.'*  There  were  no 
happy  auguries,  no  Bethlehem  star, 
no  Wise  Men  from  the  East.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  more 
than  a  scant  welcome  awaited  the 
child  whose  renown  was  destined 
to  fill  the  world.  The  sun,  looking 
down  through  the  wintry  clouds, 
revealed  a  wretched  cabin  that  was 
doing  its  best  to  shelter  the  fan^ly 
of  a  luckless  frontiersman  whose  life 
was  a  continuous  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. Such  was  the  environment 
into  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
bom. 

After  a  few  years  this  pioneer 
family,  like  Virgil's  hero,  "impelled 
by  fate,"  literally  drifted  away  on  a 
raft  of  logs,  to  find  a  new  home  in  the 
trackless  woods  of  Indiana,  where 
there  was  nothing  in  store  for  the  boy 
but  a  cheerless  childhood.  He  was 
twenty  years  old  before  he  emerged 
from  the  forest  that  had  shut  him  in 
like   a  prison.     He    came    forth    as 


the  pilot  of  a  prairie-schooner.  His 
badge  of  office  was  an  ox-goad  with 
which  he  belabored  two  yoke  of 
cattle.  By  these  means  he  was  mov- 
ing that  migratory  family,  with  all 
their  worldly  goods,  to  a  new  home  in 
a  new  wilderness. 

A  giant  in  stature,  he  was  as  awk- 
ward as  he  was  strong.  His  rustic 
appearance  was  enhanced  by  an  ill- 
fitting  suit  of  homespun.  Thus  at  the 
head  of  the  ox-team  he  made  his 
(Ubut  in  the  outer  world,  without 
means,  without  education,  without 
influence.  This  may  seem  a  sorry 
beginning,  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  if  on  that  day  he  had  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  a  fashionable  coat 
the  gates  of  history  would  probably 
have  been  closed  against  him. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  first  business  venture 
resulted  in  downright  failure.  He 
formed  a  partnership  with  one  Berry, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Berry  & 
Lincoln,  to  carry  on  a  grocery,  for  the 
purchase  price  of  which  the  firm  note 
was  given.  Berry  was  a  jolly  irre- 
sponsible soul,  who  was  bom  thirsty, 
and  who  gave  his  undivided  attention 
to  that  part  of  the  stock  known  as 
"wet  groceries."  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  a  keen  appetite, 
devoted  himself  to  the  crackers  and 
cheese,  smoked  herrings,  and  other 
edibles  at  the  dry  end  of  the  shop. 
This  happy  adjustment  rivalled  the 
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familiar  case  of  Jack  Sprat  and  his 
congenial  spouse;  but  the  meagre 
stock  could  not  long  withstand  the 
inroads  of  hunger  at  the  one  end,  and 
thirst  at  the  other,  and  a  crisis  came 
which  required  the  sale  of  the  remnant 
stock.  The  purchase'^  defaulted,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  left  to  pay  all  the 
liabilities — a  task  which  plagued  him 
for  several  years.  Thereby  he  had 
impressed  upon  him  a  legal  proposi- 
tion that  a  partner  is  liable  in  solido. 

It  is  related  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
bought  a  barrel  of  a  customer,  in  the 
bottom  of  which,  among  other  rub- 
bish, was  found  a  copy  of  **  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries.*'  This  was  a 
great  find  for  the  law  student,  but,  as 
the  books  thereafter  engrossed  his 
attention,  the  grocery  business  col- 
lapsed.    Thus  ended  the  first  lesson. 

Mr.  Lincoln  also  learned  by  numer- 
ous sad  experiences  that  personal 
appearance  has  much  to  do  with  a 
young  man's  success  in  the  first 
stages  of  his  career.  He  was  six 
feet  four  inches  in  height.  His  legs 
and  arms  seemed  all  too  long.  His 
ill-fitting  clothes  hung  loosely  on  his 
lean,  lank  figure,  and  seemed  to  ex- 
aggerate his  physical  peculiarities. 
Being  naturally  diffident,  he  was 
painfully  conscious  of  his  grotesque 
appearance.  This  was  another  heavy 
handicap  that  fate  imposed  upon  him. 

The  scene  shifts,  and  this  tall, 
awkward  man  is  ** riding  the  circuit" 
as  a  country  lawyer  across  the  sparsely 
settled  prairies  of  Illinois.  By  his 
infinite  good  humor,  droll  stories, 
and  strong  common-sense,  he  became 
popular  among  the  pioneers.  If  he 
lacked  the  training  of  the  schools,  he 
had  at  least  escaped  the  vice  of 
pedantry  that  too  often  afflicts  edu- 
cated men. 

He  was  intensely  human.  He  wore 
the  hall-mark  of  sorrow  on  his  face, 
but  was  keenly  alive  to  human  follies 
and  frailties  which  furnished  pith  for 
his  inimitable  stories.  He  could  cor- 
dially indorse  the  maxim  of  the  old 
Roman,  **Homo  sumetnihil  humanum 
alienum  est  mihi."  This  broad  sym- 
pathy with  the  brotherhood  of  man 
illumined  his  whole  career  and  made 


him  the  idol  of  the  "plain  people." 
He  was   sent  to   the   Legislature. 
Later  on,  he  served  one  term  in  the 
lower  house  of  Congress ;  but  nothing 
worthy  of  note  was  achieved.     By 
patient  plodding  he  gained  a  respect- 
able position  at  the  Bar,  which  was  a 
marvellous  achievement  in  view  of  his 
lack  of  early  training.     But  it  was  not 
as  a  lawyer  that  he  was  destined  to 
shine  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
His  career  began  when  a  masterful 
purpose  took  possession  of  his  soul 
and  set  his  genius  aflame.     He  may 
be  said  to  have  been  bom  again  under 
happier  auspices,  and  to  have  been 
christened  as  a  child  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  weU-settled  con- 
victions regarding  slavery.     As  early 
as   1838  he  went  on  record  in  the 
Legislature   as   unalterably   opposed 
to  the  institution,  but  still  conceded 
that  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  it 
had    certain    rights    which    all    law- 
abiding  citizens  were  bound  to  respect. 
At  the  same  time,  he  condemned  the 
inflammatory  methods  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists.    For  more  than  twenty  years 
he  meditated  deeply  on  this  subject, 
and    often    expressed    his    views    in 
public.     Among  his  writings  are  pre- 
served   many    so-called    **  fragments 
on  the  slavery  question"  wherein  he 
was  studiously  framing  his  arguments, 
even  as  the  gladiator  sharpens  his 
weapons  for  an  approaching  combat. 
Mr.  Douglas,  then  at  the  acme  of 
his  career,  was  seeking  a  re-election 
to  the   Senate.     He  had  taken  the 
stump  to  advocate  "squatter  sover- 
eignty" as  a  panacea  for  the  impend- 
ing troubles  and  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Missouri    Compromise.      It  was 
a  sorry  makeshift  —  suggesting  Mrs. 
Partington's  mop;    but  in  the  hands 
of   this   brilliant    statesman    it    was 
calculated  to  confuse,  if  not  to  capti- 
vate the  people,  and  in  some  measure 
to  atone  for  his  having  been  particeps 
criminis  to  the  repeal  of  the  great 
compromise.     It    was    a    period    of 
intense  excitement.     The  Dred  Scott 
decision,   followed  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  had  shocked 
the  people  of  the  North.     The  Under- 
ground Railway  was  in  active  oper- 
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ation,  ever  increasing  its  facilities 
and  the  number  of  its  dusky  pas- 
sengers. It  operated  as  a  powerful 
irritant,  and  a  constant  appeal  to  the 
sympathy  of  free  men.  The  Southern 
people,  stung  by  the  loss  of  their 
errant  property  and  by  the  gibes  of 
the  Northern  press,  were  threatening 
to  disrupt  the  Union,  if  necessary,  to 
save  "the  divine  institution.*'  The 
Abolitionists,  growing  more  numerous 
and  more  bold,  inflamed  both  sides 
by  denouncing  slavery  as  "the  sum  of 
all  villainies,"  urging  open  resistance 
to  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  the 
Dred  Scott  decision. 

It  was  plain  that  the  irrepressible 
conflict  was  on.  The  air  vibrated 
with  excitement  as  with  heat-waves. 
The  dullest  man  could  scent  the 
danger,  but  the  wisest  was  unable  to 
suggest  an  avenue  of  escape. 

The  people  were  eager  for  instruc- 
tion, and  a  great  clamor  arose  that 
somebody  should  meet  Mr.  Douglas 
on  the  hustings  who  could  puncture 
his  sophistries,  simplify  the  pending 
questions,  and  adapt  them  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  common  mind. 
A  mighty  political  convulsion  was 
imminent,  out  of  which  should  spring 
the  Republican  party.  Some  one 
was  needed  who  could  prepare  the 
way  after  the  manner  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

No  one  appointed  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
this  task,  but  the  popular  demand  for 
him  was  as  imperative  as  a  bugle-call. 
This  was  the  opportunity  for  which 
he  had  been  waiting  and  preparing 
all  these  years.  King  David  emerged 
from  obscurity  when  he  challenged  a 
giant  to  single  combat.  In  much  the 
same  way  Mr.  Lincoln  leaped  into 
prominence.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Douglas  was  called  the  "  Little  Giant,'* 
but  as  a  debater  he  was  without 
doubt  the  Goliath  of  his  day. 

The  debates  that  followed  con- 
stituted the  greatest  intellectual  duel 
since  Webster  crossed  swords  with 
Hayne  in  the  Senate.  Enthusiastic 
audiences  greeted  the  distinguished 
speakers  at  every  meeting.  People 
made  long  pilgrimages  to  be  present. 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  for  his  day  and  gener- 


ation what  Mr.  Webster  had  done  in 
the  earlier  debate.  It  was  a  second 
exposition  of  the  Constitution,  calling 
for  even  greater  skill  because  of  the 
differences  in  situation.  Webster  ad- 
dressed a  group  of  statesmen  in  the 
historic  Senate  chamber ;  Lincoln  had 
to  adapt  his  arguments  to  promiscu- 
ous audiences  of  pioneers  assembled 
in  the  open  air.  He  was  in  no  mood 
to  descend  to  the  blandishments  of 
speech.  He  employed  simple  phrase 
and  homely  illustration,  but  with 
unerring  logic  he  drove  home  the 
fundamental  truths  that  were  after- 
wards welded  into  axioms  under 
the  fierce  heat  of  battle  and  were 
finally  incorporated  into  the  three 
great  constitutional    amendments. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  speeches  were  ex- 
tensively published  and  circulated, 
and  furnished  the  only  logical  basis 
for  his  candidacy  at  Chicago.  His 
phenomenal  success  in  the  convention 
may  be  largely  attributed  to  a  coterie 
of  devoted  friends  who  were  astute 
politicians  and  able  advocates.  His 
campaign  was  managed  with  consum- 
mate skill.  Throughout  the  East  he 
was  practically  an  unknown  man. 
His  nomination  was  a  tremendous 
surprise  to  the  country  at  large,  and 
in  some  quarters  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Mr.  Seward  was  the  idol  of 
his  party,  a  ripe  scholar,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  an  experienced  statesman 
and  diplomat.  The  rejection  by  the 
convention  of  such  a  man  at  such 
a  time  for  an  awkward,  uneducated 
"rail-splitter"  from  the  wild  and 
woolly  West  seemed  to  shake  public 
confidence  in  popular  government. 

When  Mr.  Spencer  wrote  that  a 
man  is  but  the  reflection  of  his  en- 
vironment, he  laid  down  a  general 
rule  which  admits  of  few  exceptions; 
but  some  great  souls  break  through 
human  limitations  and  create  an 
environment  for  themselves.  At  long 
intervals  the  world  is  startled  by  some 
man  who  rises  above  the  dead  level 
of  the  commonplace,  like  a  pyramid 
in  a  sandy  plain.  The  idea  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  is  a  fallacy. 
Men  are  as  different  and  distant 
from  each  other  as  the  planets. 
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Homer  and  Shakespeare  furnish 
instances  of  abnormal  achievement 
that  puzzle  the  world.  The  genius 
of  Homer  has  defied  the  Wolfian 
hypothesis.  Shakespeare's  fame  has 
withstood  the  assaults  of  the  Baconian 
theory.  Neither  can  be  discredited, 
nor  yet  fully  understood.  It  is  by 
means  of  these  bright  lights,  that 
gleam  from  inaccessible  heights,  that 
the  centuries  salute  each  other  across 
the  waste  of  time,  where  the  countless 
millions  of  mankind  lie  shrouded  in 
the  dreamless  dust. 

Critical  study  of  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  calm  spirit  of  history 
will  strengthen  the  conviction  that 
his  career  can  never  be  accounted  for 
along  the  lines  of  human  experience. 
He  stands  out  as  a  solitary  figure, 
without  intellectual  ancestry — a  prod- 
igy whose  genius  could  neither  be 
traced  nor  transmitted.  A  mountain 
is  a  mystery  :  such  was  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  is  tall,  rugged,  isolated: 
so  was  he.  It  has  s^ms  and  crevices 
that  would  disfigure  the  beauty  of  a 
hill,  but  constitute  no  blemish  on 
such  massive  sublimity.  Among  its 
rugged  crags  are  sheltered  spots  of 
rare  beauty,  where  the  sunshine  loves 
to  linger,  where  flowers  bloom  and 
cooling  streams  sparkle,  where  the 
rich  coloring  of  nature  delights  the  eye. 
But  there  are  great  patches  of  denuded 
rock  which  tell  of  the  harsh  attrition 
of  the  early  glacier.  The  mists  that 
veil  its  summit  lend  it  an  air 
of  mystery  and  melancholy.  Great 
storms  beat  up  against  it  with  tre- 
mendous fury.  The  lightning  with 
its  vivid  flashes,  and  the  quick  re- 
sponses of  the  deep-toned  thunder, 
reveal  the  awful  struggles  waged 
around  its  lofty  peak.  The  soothing 
influence  of  its  cold  face  converts 
the  angry  clouds  into  gentle  showers 
that  it  sends  down  to  bless  and  beauti- 
fy the  fields  below.  Through  storm 
and  tempest  it  remains  unmoved, 
as  its  sacred  mission  remains  un- 
changed. The  same  God  that  made 
the  mountain  made  the  man.  The 
Good  Book  says,  **He  doeth  great 
things  past  finding  out." 

We  are  told  that  obstacles  over- 


come furnish  the  true  test  of  greatness. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was,  by  all  means,  the  great- 
est man  of  his  age.  Keeping  in  mind 
his  woeful  lack  of  early  advantages, 
the  repeated  failures,  sorrows,  and 
disappointments  of  his  early  man- 
hood, let  us  now  recall  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  that  beset  him  as  he 
awaited  his  inauguration.  Person- 
ally, he  suffered  great  disparagement. 
No  man  in  modern  times  was  ever 
so  cordially  hated  or  for  a  time  so 
little  loved.  He  was  an  obscure 
man,  comparatively  unknown,  content 
to  remain  in  seclusion  until  the  time 
was  ripe.  Mr.  Lincoln  preserved  a 
dignified  silence  from  the  moment 
of  his  nomination.  During  this  pe- 
riod his  enemies  had  not  been  idle. 
His  ungainly  personal  appearance 
furnished  occasion  for  cruel  carica- 
ture. He  was  advertised  sometimes 
as  a  clown,  sometimes  as  a  gorilla, 
sometimes  as  a  fanatic.  He  became 
the  bcte-noire  of  the  Southern  people, 
and  had  barely  escaped  assassination 
in  Baltimore.  The  Abolitionists  re- 
pudiated him  because  he  dared  to 
love  the  Constitution  while  profess- 
ing to  hate  slavery.  His  own  party 
friends  were  tortured  by  the  awful 
fear  lest  the  "rail-splitter,"  service- 
able as  a  candidate,  might  not  prove 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  leader- 
ship in  such  a  crisis. 

Excitement  was  running  high .  The 
Democratic  press,  with  boisterous 
solicitude  for  the  Constitution,  joined 
in  the  deafening  cry  against  coercion 
as  though  it  were  a  more  deadly 
danger  than  secession.  Civil  war 
was  imminent.  The  Confederacy, 
equipped  with  civil  and  military 
establishments,  was  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  national  treasury  was 
bankrupt.  There  was  nothing  in  it 
but  an  echo.  The  little  remnant 
of  army  and  navy  was  scattered  to 
the  four  winds.  Our  forts  and  ar- 
senals had  been  seized  or  pltindered. 
Treason,  unrebuked  and  unrepentant, 
held  high  carnival  at  Washington. 
The  retiring  chief  magistrate  proved 
an  impotent  commander  and  the 
sword  fell  from  his  nerveless  hand. 
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His  feeble  protests  betrayed  his  im- 
becility and  furnished  strong  con- 
firmation  of  the  prevalent  idea  that 
Northern  men  were  all  cowards  and 
compromisers.  Somebody  has  sen- 
tentiously  remarked  that  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan in  the  White  House  was  the 
bread-and-milk  poultice  to  bring  re- 
bellion to  a  head.  What  was  still 
more  discouraging,  public  sentiment 
at  the  North  was  bewildered.  Some- 
thing like  paralysis  had  laid  hold 
upon  it.  Indignation  struggled  with 
fear  and  everywhere  doubt  held  the 
mastery.  This  was  largely  because 
the  boisterous  threats  and  warlike 
preparations  of  the  Southern  States 
were  not  taken  seriously.  Secession 
was  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a 
desperate  bluff.  Even  the  firing  on 
the  Star  of  the  West  in  Charleston 
Harbor  was,  in  those  days  of  peace, 
looked  upon  as  a  bit  of  bravado 
rather  than  an  act  of  war.  The  situa- 
tion in  the  Border  States  was  alarming. 
The  fate  of  the  nation  was  thought  to 
hinge  upon  their  decision  whether  to 
stand  by  the  Union,  or  to  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  Confederacy. 

These  were  the  grave  and  dismal 
circumstances  in  which  the  newly 
elected  President  appeared  at  the 
east  door  of  the  Capitol  on  the  fourth 
day  of  March,  1861.  Detectives  were 
scattered  through  the  great  concourse ; 
riflemen  were  posted  at  convenient 
places;  and  artillery  frowned  from 
the  adjacent  elevations.  Such  pre- 
cautions were  deemed  necessary  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the- distinguished 
speaker.  It  was  a  dark  day  for 
loyal  men,  who  had  every  reason  to 
fear  an  immediate  outbreak,  and 
who  seemed  to  have  little  recourse 
but  their  trust  in  God.  In  that 
bedlam  of  passion  and  frenzy  of 
excitement,  there  was  one  man  who 
stood  calm  and  resolute.  He  re- 
garded himself  as  a  chosen  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Almighty  God  to  save 
the  Union.  What  a  theme  he  had, 
and  what  inspiration  filled  his  soul! 
He  spoke  as  never  man  spoke  before. 
It  is  doubtful  if  in  all  political  history 
a  discourse  ever  produced  an  effect 
so   profound   and   so   magical.     His 


address  was  in  every  sense  a  master- 
piece.    Its  argument  was  strong  and 
comprehensive.     Its    logic    was    un- 
answerable.    Its    keen    analysis   un- 
masked the  fallacy  of  secession.     At 
the   same   time,   its   temper  was  so 
kindly,    even    affectionate,    that    it 
seemed   more   like   a  winsome   plea. 
The   delicate    skill    displayed   in   its 
adaptation  to  the  several  sections  of 
the  Union  was  masterly.     It  roused 
the  patriotism  of  the  North  without 
alienating  the  loyalty  of  the  Border 
States.     It  accorded  to  slavery  every- 
thing  that   slavery   had   a   right   to 
demand  under  the  Constitution.     It 
was  as  generous  as  it  was  just.     It 
brought   the   fire-eater   face   to   face 
with  the  proposition  that  the  Union 
was  unassailable  except  by  open  and 
wicked  rebellion.     Southern  men,  who 
had   been   led   to   expect   a   boorish 
tirade,  were  dismayed  by  the  power- 
ful, pacific  appeal,  while  the  Union 
men    everywhere    with    one    accord 
rejoiced  that  God  had  raised  up  for 
them    a    leader    fully    equal    to    the 
great  emergency.     Strong  men  wept 
with  joy  when  this  inaugural  broke 
the  painful  silence.     In  it  they  recog- 
nized sentiments  that  they  had  felt 
but  were  not  able  to  express.     They 
hailed  this  message  as  the  gospel  of 
the  Union  and  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
its  saviour. 

At  one  bound  this  country  lawyer, 
without  education  or  special  training, 
stood  forth  the  best-equipped  man 
of  his  generation  to  assume  a  burden 
which  can  only  be  likened  to  that 
which  mythology  laid  upon  the  bend- 
ing shoulders  of  Atlas.  With  his  face 
toward  the  approaching  storm  he 
stood  undaunted,  self -poised,  like  a 
divinely  appointed  leader.  To  em 
ploy  his  own  language,  "Without  a 
name,  without  a  reason  why  I  should 
have  a  name,  there  has  fallen  upon  me 
a  task  such  as  did  not  rest  upon  the 
*  Father  of  his  Country. '  "  He  became 
at  once  master  of  the  situation.  He 
was  startled,  at  first  blush,  to  realize 
his  superiority  in  leadership  to  the 
able  men  who  surrounded  him,  some 
of  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  regard 
as  demigods.     He  looked  upon   his 
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sacred  trust,  however,  as  essentially 
personal,  not  to  be  delegated  or  even 
subdivided,  as  Mr.  Seward  was  deli- 
cately yet  firmly  admonished  in  the 
early  days  of  the  administration.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  by  nature  shy  and  diffi- 
dent, but  the  decree  of  destiny  seemed 
to  change  the  whole  current  of  his 
life.  There  was  no  longer  any  trace 
of  provincialism,  nor  of  that  deference 
that  the  rustic  instinctively  pays 
to  the  man  of  culture  and  breeding. 
He  rose  to  the  dignity  of  the  superior 
power  of  which,  for  the  time  being, 
he  was  possessed.  Nothing  short 
of  a  great  inspiration  could  have  so 
developed  his  intellectual  resources, 
and  he  soon  came  to  be  justly  recog- 
nized as  a  greater  politician  than 
Thurlow  Weed,  a  more  skilful  diplo- 
mat than  Seward,  and  a  greater  orator 
than  Everett.  His  Gettysburg  speech 
is  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence  and 
pathos,  and  is  cherished  as  a  sacred 
American  classic,  while  it  has  almost 
passed  out  of  common  recollection 
that  on  the  same  occasion  Edward 
Everett  had  also  spoken.  Before  the 
war  closed,  Mr.  Lincoln  became  a 
strategist  of  acknowledged  ability. 
He  had  wisdom  without  learning. 
Power  never  excited  in  his  mind 
a  flush  of  exultation,  but  rather 
deepened  the  shadow  on  his  melan- 
choly face. 

He  had  one  element  of  strength 
which  was  so  rare  as  almost  to  differ- 
entiate him  from  other  men.  Many 
men,  probably  the  majority,  are 
honest  as  the  world  goes,  but  yet 
how  few  are  entirely  fair.  Personal 
tastes,  interests,  and  temperament 
almost  warp  the  judgment.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  could  be  absolutely 
fair  because,  when  he  approached  a 
public  question,  his  own  personality 
seemed  to  sink  out  of  sight,  as  though 
he  had  said  with  divine  sanction, 
**  Get  thee  behind  me,  self! "  Neither 
pride  of  opinion  nor  personal  preju- 
dice seemed  to  invade  the  calm  seren- 
ity of  his  official  judgment.  There 
no  storms  ever  raged,  no  mist  ever 
gathered. 

Notwithstanding    the    abuse    and 


vituperation  that  were  heaped  upon 
him,  you  will  look  in  vain  for  a  sign 
of  resentment.  General  McClellan 
suffered  nothing  by  reason  of  his 
outrageous  insolence  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, because  there  were 
interests  at  stake  that  were  vastly 
more  important  than  military  eti- 
quette. Mr.  Lincoln  never  hesitated 
to  overlook  a  personal  affront.  There 
was  one  other  man  who  suffered 
yet  greater  humiliation,  and  who 
interceded  for  his  revilers:  "Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do!"  but  that  man  was 
fortified  by  divine  grace.  Lincoln 
approached  nearer  to  the  divine 
ideal  than  any  other  mortal  burdened 
with  like  responsibilities. 

Abraham  Lincoln  hated  slavery 
with  all  the  intensity  of  his  nature; 
but  that  sentiment  never  prejudiced 
the  President  in  according  to  it  its 
legal  rights  under  existing  laws. 
Nor  did  it  inspire  any  official  ill-will 
toward  the  slaveholder.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  anxious  to  make  compensation 
for  slaves  while  such  course  was 
likely  to  strengthen  the  Union  cause, 
and  he  committed  Congress  to  this 
broad  policy.  When  the  time  for 
emancipation  was  ripe,  he  placed  his 
immortal  proclamation  solely  on  the 
ground  of  military  necessity.  Hate- 
ful to  him  as  was  the  heresy  of  seces- 
sion, it  begot  no  personal  animosity 
toward  Southern  men.  He  could 
appeal  to  them  as  brothers  while  they 
were  denouncing  him  as  a  tyrant  or  a 
monster. 

No  matter  how  worn  with  the 
cares  of  his  great  office,  the  President 
was  always  ready  to  give  patient 
hearing  to  the  poor  mother  who  was 
pleading  for  her  son's  life.  Whatever 
of  weakness  inhered  in  his  adminis- 
tration developed  on  the  side  of 
sympathy,  for  among  the  mysterious 
splendors  of  this  man  were  the  energy 
of  a  giant  and  the  tenderness  of  a 
woman.  Phillips  Brooks  once  said, 
**In  Lincoln  was  vindicated  the 
greatness  of  real  goodness  and  the 
goodness  of  real  greatness."  Before 
the  imperial  tribunal  of  his  judgment 
an  avowed  enemy  might  be  sure  of 
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exact  justice,  nothing  less,  while  the 
obsequious  friend  could  reckon  on 
nothing  more. 

As  an  orator  he  belonged  to  no 
school.  As  a  statesman  he  had  no 
model.  He  towered  above  all  pre- 
decessors in  the  blue  ether  of  his  own 
originality.  His  style  had  the  sim- 
plicity of  Bunyan,  the  rugged  strength 
of  Lord  Brougham,  and  a  pathos  all 
his  own.  In  his  hands  anecdote  was 
as  persuasive  as  argument,  and  droll 
wit  as  keen  as  a  Damascus  blade. 

Mr.  Seward,  who  was  a  ripe  scholar 
and  a  master  of  diction,  suggested 
a  fine  poetic  sentiment  to  adorn  the 
peroration  of  the  first  inaugural.  Mr. 
Lincoln  adopted  it,  but  was  able  to 
add  immeasurably  to  its  beauty  and 
polish,  although  he  had  never  studied 
rhetoric  in  his  life.  During  all  the 
momentous  events  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  was  like  a  great,  presiding 
genius,  with  infinite  patience  brooding 
over  all  the  various  departments  of 
government  and  over  every  battle- 
field and  council  chamber,  directing 
all  measures,  adjusting  all  disputes, 
reconciling  clashing  ambitions,  never 
for  a  moment  losing  his  temper  or 
relaxing  his  grasp.  He  was  the 
dominating  spirit  of  that  heroic 
period. 

At  last,  after  the  years  of  anxious 
waiting,  the  fond  hopes  of  the  war 
President  were  realized.  The  Union 
was  safe.  Its  arch  enemies,  slavery 
and  secession,  were  dead.  Four  mil- 
lion dusky  beings  raised  their  un- 
fettered arms  toward  heaven  and 
invoked  a  blessing  on  "Marse  Lin- 
kum."  In  evfery  Northern  home,  his 
name  was  cherished  as  a  household 
word.  The  bronzed  veterans  who 
came  and  fought  like  demons  at  his 
call  had  returned  to  their  homes  at  his 
command,  bearing  the  sacred  emblems 
of  peace  and  victory.  Triumph  brought 
him  joy  but  no  exultation.  His 
kind  heart  was  already  brimming 
over  with  tender  sympathy  for  the 
Southern  people  who  were  sitting 
disconsolate  among  the  ashes  of  their 
homes  and  hopes. 

Buffeted,  worn  and  weary,  the 
time  had  come  at  last  when  he  might 


hope  for  rest  and  relaxation.  His 
mission  was  accomplished.  Already 
the  sunshine  was  streaming  through 
the  dark  clouds.  How  sweet  to  him 
was  the  prospect  of  serenity  and 
peace! 

This  climacteric  moment,  how- 
ever, proved  the  opportunity  for  the 
cruel  assassin.  No  single  bullet  ever 
wounded  so  many  hearts.  So  tolerant, 
so  gentle,  so  unselfish,  how  could  he 
inspire  murder  in  any  human  breast  .»* 
This  tragic  decree  of  fate  must  ever 
remain  shrouded  in  the  same  mystery 
that  envelops  the  cross  around  which 
all  Christendom  kneels. 

What  a  pity  that  his  majestic 
spirit,  pure  as  the  light  of  the  stars, 
"with  malice  toward  none,  with  char- 
ity for  all,*'  was  not  permitted  to 
preside  over  the  stormy  period  of 
reconstruction — the  aftermath  of  the 
great  war.  Perhaps  the  prediction 
of  the  first  inaugural  might  even  then 
have  been  realized.  Perhaps  under 
his  powerful  enchantment  the  better  ^ 
angels  of  our  natures  might  even  then 
have  touched  "the  mystic  chords 
that  reach  from  every  battle-field  to 
every  hearthstone  in  this  broad 
land,**  and  the  divine  chorus  of 
the  Union  might  have  softened  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  averted  the  agony 
and  discord  that  proved  more  in- 
tense than  those  the  war  itself  had 
engendered. 

The  danger  is  that  as  the  passing 
centuries  increase  the  distance  and 
obliterate  the  perspective,  popular 
admiration  may  culminate  in  worship, 
and  the  tendency  will  be  to  idealize 
and  deify  this  man.  That  would  be 
to  rob  him  of  all  the  splendors  of 
manhood.  Human  infirmities  and 
limitations  are  the  basis  of  all  the 
mystery  and  glory  of  his  career.  The 
marvel  ifi  that  upon  the  coarse,  tat- 
tered fabric  of  humanity,  such  deli- 
cate embroidery  is  found. 

To  perpetuate  the  fame  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  bronze  and  marble  have  no 
office  to  perform.  Monuments  sim- 
ply dwarf  his  colossal  figure.  He 
will  take  his  place  in  history  as  the 
type  of  the  truest  Americanism. 
The  pulpit,the  platform, and  the  press 
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will  from  year  to  year  proclaim  anew 
his  immortality.  But  there  is  another 
influence  yet  more  potent  and  more 
constant.  The  American  mother  will 
gather  her  children  about  her  knee, 
and,  with  an  eloquence  bom  of  the 
mother-love,  will  tell  the  wonderful 
story  of  the  poor  boy  who  by  his 
own  unaided  efforts  became  the 
saviour  of  a  nation  and  the  liberator 
of  a  race,  and  who  then  made  the 
supreme    sacrifice    to    the    cause   of 


liberty.     Thus  will  the  way  be  open 

for  his  blessed  influence  to  enter  the 
lives  of  our  own  boys  and  surely  and 
unconsciously  as  the  red  drops  shall 
visit  their  brave  hearts.  And  it 
follows,  as  the  night  the  day,  that  if 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  Lincoln  shall 
energize  American  youth  in  the  future 
generations,  then  the  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people"  shall  never  perish  from 
the  earth. 


ANIMAL  MIND  AND  MORALITY 

By  Richard  Meade  Bache 

NOTHING    is    more 

obvious  in   the 

writings     of     Mr. 

John    Burroughs 

regarding  the  men- 
\     tality  and  morality 

of  the  lower  ani- 
J  mals,  than  his  in- 
tention to  be  fair.  But  intention  is 
not,  of  course,  always  successful. 
There  is  one  point  as  to  which  he 
is  fundamentally  wrong,  and  this 
necessarily  vitiates  conclusions  from 
introduced  facts  which  are  wholly 
undisputed.  This  point  is  his  belief 
that,  because  the  lower  animals  are 
not  gifted  with  language,  they  must 
have  been  heretofore,  and  must  still 
be,  incapable  of  deriving  conceptions 
from  perceptions.  That  the  lower 
animals  have  no  morahty,  he  expresses 
himself  as  taking  for  granted.  That 
they  have  but  little  mind  must,  he 
thinks,  be  the  case,  because  they 
have  no  language.  Such  statements, 
legitimately  in  place  at  the  end  of 
any  intended  demonstration,  per- 
vading, as  they  do,  his  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  lower  animal  nature, 
constitute  begging  of  both  questions 
involved,  and  necessarily  diminish 
the  force  of  what  he  says  on  the 
subject.  The  lower  animals  are  by 
him  assumed  to  be  simply  perceptive, 
AS  moved  in  an  automaton-like  man- 
ner to  their  various  actions.  They 
are,  according  to  him  endowed,  in 


:generations,withinstinct,  to 
which  is  moderately  superadded, in  the 
course  of  life,  individual  experience. 

The  formation  of  ideas,  however, 
of  which  the  basis  is  memory,  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  possesion  of 
language.  Although  it  is  undeniable 
that,  in  certain  ranges  of  thought, 
considerably  lower  than  that  applied 
to  metaphysics,  mathematics,  and  to 
other  subjects,  ideas  are  not  repre- 
sented by  their  highest  structural 
form,  yet  an  extensive  range  of  them 
can  be  formed  without  language. 
Otherwise,  whence  came  the  birth 
and  still  comes  the  growth  of  lan- 
guage? At  least  passion  and  emotion 
must,  as  the  very  beginning  of  man's 
evolution,  have  inspired  gradual 
formation  of  words,  and  the  colloca- 
tion of  words  is  language.  Its  exist- 
ence affords  proof  positive  of  ideas, 
but  its  absence  no  proof  of  their 
non-existence.  Language  is  reactivety 
productive  by  sublimation  of  ideas 
through  higher  and  higher  concep- 
tions. Ideas  having  necessarily  pre- 
ceded language  to  express  them; 
language,  in  turn,  only  reacts  upon_ 
mind  towards  the  expression  and  per- 
fection of  thought.  Ideas,  in  a  word, 
up  to  a  certain  point  of  elevation,  are 
manifestly  not  dependent  upon  lan- 
guage, inasmuch  as  they  must  have 
existed  before  its  formation,  and  are 
therefore  not  conditioned  upon  its 
existence. 
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Another  error  into  which  Mr. 
Burroughs  and  other  writers  of  his 
school  fall  is  that,  whilst  constantly 
insisting  that  their  opponents  shall 
not  read  into  the  minds  of  the  lower 
animals  their  own  psychical  nature, 
they  generally  deny  an  interpretation 
of  facts  for  the  lower  animals  which 
they  accept  for  human  beings.  Mr. 
Burroughs  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
charge  his  opponents  with  anthro- 
pomorphism. This  is  making  a  new 
application  of  the  word,  foreign  to 
its  intent  and  present  usage.  The 
word,  it  is  true,  implies  more  than  its 
literal  derivation  signifies,  but  not  at 
all  the  meaning  to  which  he  devotes 
it.  The  charge  which  the  word  has 
always  hitherto  conveyed  is  solely, 
that  man's  self-sufficiency  has  made 
him  tend  to  represent  deity  after  his 
own  mental  and  moral  image.  .But, 
surely,  this  tendency  cannot  rationally 
through  the  word  anthropomorphism, 
be  described  as  man's  tendency  to 
find  what  lies,  or  may  lie,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  confessedly  lower 
animals  in  varying  degrees  of  mental 
and  moral  being.  It  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  conceptions,  if  not  in  literal 
terms,  to  speak  of  persons  as  anthro- 
pomorphic who  argue  that  the  at- 
tributes of  creatures  lower  than 
themselves  in  the  scale  of  creation 
are,  or  may  be,  higher  in  position 
than  the  place  to  which  they  are 
generally  assigned. 

According  to  the  school  to  which 
Mr.  Burroughs  belongs  the  lower 
animals  are  simply  immoral,  not 
immoral;  they  have  no  sense  of 
morality  at  all;  they  are  without 
conscience,  incapable  of  shame.  But, 
confining  our  attention  to  the  dog, 
the  Asiatic  elephant,  and  to  the 
highest  of  the  quadrumanes,  we  find 
that  the  statement  is  not  true.  I 
limit  myself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
question  as  related  to  the  dog,  my 
acquaintance  with  the  Asiatic  ele- 
phant being  resolvable  into  having 
ridden  one,  and  having  shown  his 
tribe  attentions  in  peanuts,  apples, 
and  ginger-bread;  and  my  most 
intimate  knowledge  of  quadrumanes 
having  been  derived  from  acquaint- 


ance with  a  chimpanzee,  which, 
belonging  to  the  gentler  sex,  wore 
skirts,  and  behaved  with  great 
decorum. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  I  repeat,  thinks 
that  the  dog  has  not  conscience,  and 
is  incapable  of  experiencing  shame. 
Yet  I  have  seen  a  dog  come  crouching 
along  a  wall  in  approaching  a  kind- 
hearted  master,  by  way  of  inforniing 
him  that  he  had  done  something 
wrong.  If  he  had  had  no  conscience, 
why  did  he  reveal  what  might  not 
have  been  discovered?  Affection 
(excluding  that  for  one's  offspring, 
which  may  exist  simply  from  the 
biological  fact  of  parentage)  is  a 
noble  trait.  It  reaches  in  the  finest 
dogs  the  point  of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice.  I  have  seen  a  dog 
greet  with  joy  a  master  who  had  been 
absent  for  three  years.  The  very 
fact  that  the  dog,  as  a  species,  and 
markedly  as  the  individual  dog  (for 
dogs  differ  in  character  as  species,  and 
within  species),  looks  up  to  its  master 
or  mistress  with  respect  and  affec- 
tion, proves  that  the  animal  is  intel- 
lectually high  in  the  scale  of  being, 
for  it  is  only  when  intelligence  reaches 
a  certain  height  that  superiority  is 
recognized.  Among  human  beings, 
one  of  the  evidences  constantly  offered 
to  observation  as  to  lack  of  intelli- 
gence, is  inappreciation  of  superiority 
in  fellow-men. 

That  Boswell  does  not  tell  us  that 
Dr.  Johnson  ever  kept  a  dog  is  pretty 
conclusive  that  he  never  had  one; 
negative  evidence,  in  the  case  of 
this  gossiping  biographer,  being  as 
strong  as  positive  evidence  usually  is. 
**Why,  then,  Sir,"  Boswell  reports 
the  Doctor  as  saying,  "still  he  is  like 
a  dog,  that  snatches  the  piece  next 
him.  Did  you  never  observe  that 
dogs  have  not  the  power  of  com- 
paring. A  dog  will  take  a  small  bit 
of  meat  as  readily  as  a  larger,  when 
both  are  before  him."  This  picture 
is  quite  untrue  to  nature.  If  a  dog, 
with  his  platter  filled,  be  unmolested, 
he  eats  as  it  pleases  him  best  with 
reference  to  precedence  of  morsels; 
but  let  him  be  driven  away  in  alarm 
from  his  meal,  and  he  tries  to  snatch 
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the  largest  piece  of  meat  to  share 
his  flight. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  in  his  book  entitled 
••Ways  of  Nature,"  and  Dr.  C.  Lloyd 
Morgan,  in  "Animal  Behavior,"  both 
profess  to  give  their  final  conclusions, 
after  many  years'  study  of  the  subject 
here  discussed.  Mr.  Burroughs  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  in  his  Preface 
that,  perhaps,  he  had  previously 
accorded  more  intelligence  than  is 
due  to  the  lower  animals.  The  late 
Professor  Edward  D.  Cope,  dis- 
tinguished biologist,  geologist,  and 
palaeontologist,  once  remarked  to  me, 
that  the  dog  is  incapable  of  having 
more  than  one  concept  at  a  time  and, 
therefore,  that  there  can  be  no 
question  of  his  combining  ideas. 
This  is  substantially  the  opinion  of 
the  two  other  authors  whom  I  have 
just  mentioned  by  name. 

These  are  respectable  authorities, 
and  yet  my  observation  does  not  lead 
to  their  conclusions.  Is  it  possible, 
I  ask,  for  any  concept  to  be  unallied 
with  others?  Even  in  so  primitive 
a  situation  as  that  to  which  Dr. 
Johnson  referred,  the  ideas  are  com- 
plex. The  dog  knows  his  dinner- 
time, and  is  regular  at  meals.  He 
accepts  or  rejects,  as  a  whole,  ac- 
cording to  his  taste  for  viands,  what 
is  given  him.  He  sometimes  dis- 
criminates, eating  first  what  he  likes 
best,  in  that  respect  differing  from 
a  child.  When  my  present  dog,  for 
I  always  have  a  dog,  leaves  the  parlor 
and  appears  in  the  library,  standing 
with  his  head  bowed  over  his  bowl, 
which  should  contain  water,  awaiting 
(but  only  if  any  one  be  present) ,  hu- 
man recognition  of  the  fact  that  it 
had  not  been  replenished,  he  has  had 
the  idea,  before  coming  upstairs,  of 
finding  a  bowl  of  water  at  his  service, 
and  another,  of  finding  it  in  a  certain 
place.  When  he  and  others  of  whom 
I  have  known  have  waited  at  a 
window,  or  at  the  head  of  the  main 
staircase  of  a  house,  for  the  coming 
of  a  certain  person,  the  time  of  w^hose 
return,  after  hours'  of  absence,  had 
been  correctly  estimated  by  them 
as  closely  as  within  five  or  ten 
minutes,  I  think  it  may  be  asserted 


that  they  have  complex  ideas,  chief 
among  which,  in  these  cases,  is 
intimate  knowledge  of  personality 
and  of  the  lapse  of  time. 

W^hen  I  see,  as  I  once  saw  for 
many  months,  three  dogs,  one  of 
which  was  deformed,  another  maimed, 
protected  by  the  third,  a  sound  dog, 
frequenting,  as  a  group,  a  certain 
neighborhood,  living  the  life  of  gypsies, 
ignorant  of  the  bonds  of  proprietor- 
ship, I  cannot  but  grant  to  them 
the  same  attributes  that  would  be 
accorded  in  like  circumstances  to 
human  beings,  of  intelligence  and  of 
devotion  entirely  apart  from  sexual 
attraction.  When  I  have  seen,  as  I 
once  saw,  a  man  protected  from  the 
onslaught  of  a  fierce,  strange  dog, 
by  the'  interference  of  an  equally 
strange  canine  companion  of  the 
aggressor,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  champion  showed  great  intel- 
ligence and  goodness  of  heart.  I 
once  knew  a  bird  whose  speaking 
powers  were  not  so  high  as  others  of 
the  parrot  family;  it  was  a  cockatoo. 
It  used  to  say  to  its  owner,  "I  want 
to  go  out."  It  would,  of  course,  have 
had  the  same  idea,  even  if  it  had  not 
had  the  language  to  convey  it. 
The  same  bird  is  alleged  to  have 
said,  when  cocking  its  head  towards 
a  mouse  running  across  the  floor  to 
its  hole,  "There  you  go!"  I  do  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story, 
as  I  do  for  that  of  the  first,  from  the 
fact  that  the  former  occurrence  was 
witnessed  by  myself.  But  the  first 
alone  shows  the  futility  of  making 
language  a  criterion  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  lower  animals.  In  the  same 
circumstances  a  dog  would  have 
been  obliged,  as  he  habitually  is, 
to  scratch  at  a  door  to  signify  his 
wish  to  go  out,  because  he  cannot 
otherwise  express  himself  to  that 
effect.  Yet  dogs  generally,  I  might 
safely  say,  all  dogs,  are  far  more 
intelligent  than  cockatoos. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  in  his  **  Way  of 
Nature,"  tells  a  story  of  a  dog, 
owned  by  his  father,  which  attacked 
a  man  going  by  on  horseback,  whom 
he  recognized  as  a  person  who  had 
shot    him.      This    action,    however. 
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Mr.  Burroughs  construes  as  not  be- 
ing revenge.  *'  It  would  have  been, " 
he  says,  **such  in  you  or  me"; 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  dog,  **was 
probably  simple  anger  at  the  sight 
of  the  man  who  had  hurt  him."  Why 
is  the  sentiment  to  be  construed  one 
way  in  the  case  of  a  man,  and  in 
another  way  in  that  of  a  dog?  Wherf 
a  man  assaults  another,  for  previous 
injury,  he  does  not  formulate  the  act 
to  his  own  mind,  in  word  or  without 
it,  as  revenge,  but  acts  simply  from 
desire  to  retaliate  by  injury,  and  this 
constitutes  revenge,  whether  in  man 
or  dog. 

** Musical  strains,"  says  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, **seem  to  give  them  [animals] 
pain  rather  than  pleasure,  and  it  is 
quite  evident  that  perfumes  have  no 
attraction  for  them."  Whether  or 
not  dogs  like  certain  kinds  of  music 
(no  human  being  likes  all)  is  not 
known.  Their  occasionally  howling 
when  they  hear  it  may  be  caused  by 
defect  in  singing  voice,  and  bad  ear 
for  music  and  accompaniment.  As 
to  the  statement,  that  they  do  not  like 
perfumes,  it  is  *  quite  erroneous.  If 
one  limit  the  meaning  of  perfume  to 
scent  liked  by  the  majority  of  human 
beings,  then,  indeed,  Mr.  Burroughs 
might  seem  at  first  blush  able  to 
make  out  a  case,  although  it  is  not 
known  that  dogs  do  not  like  ordinary 
perfumes.  But  if,  more  properly 
speaking,  we  conclude  that  perfumes 
are  whatever  is  pleasing  to  any 
olfactory  nerves  (there  are  unrefined 
ones  among  human  beings),  an  ob- 
server of  dogs  must  concede  that  they 
delight  in  as  large  a  range  of  them 
as  were  produced  by  the  wonderful 
keyed  instrument  for  rythmical  odors, 
described  in  the  once  well-known 
novel  of  "Kaloolah,"  of  which  the 
scene  was  laid  in  a  mysterious  and 
still  unexplored  region  of  South 
America.  I  have  sometimes  found 
my  dogs  with  their  noses  so  firmly 
rivetted  to  the  ground,  in  sensuous 
enjoyment  of  an  odor,  that  I  have 
had  trouble  in  disengaging  them 
from  the  enchanting  spot. 

There  is  only  one  place  in  Mr. 
Burroughs's  "  Ways  of  Nature,"  where 


he  concedes  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
dog  his  due.  It  is  where  he  refers  to 
the  common  incident  in  a  master's 
walking  abroad  in  the  country  with 
his  dog,  when  the  animal,  entering 
cross-roads  in  advance,  returns  to 
their  junction  to  await  his  master's 
decision  as  to  which  way  to  take. 
Of  this  he  says:  "If  the  dog  does  not 
at  times  think,  reflect,  he  does 
something  so  like  it,  that  I  can  find 
no  other  name  for  it."  This,  however, 
is  so  imlike  all  other  statements  in 
the  book,  that  the  admission  seems 
wholly  out  of  place.  I  have  seen  the 
incident  that  he  mentions  many 
times,  and  also  hundreds  of  similar 
kinds  showing  equal  connection  of 
ideas. 

Mr.  Burroughs  remarks:  **I  should 
be  slow  to  ascribe  to  the  animals 
any  notion  of  the  uses  of  punishment 
as  we  practise  it,  although  the  cat 
will  box  her  kittens  when  they  play 
too  long  with  her  tail,  and  the 
mother-hen  will  separate  her  chickens 
when  they  get  into  a  fight.  .  .  .  The 
rooster  will,  in  the  same  way,  separate 
two  hens  when  they  are  fighting. 
On  the  surface,  this  seems  very  like 
a  human  act,  but  can  we  say  that  it 
is  punishment  or  discipline  in  the 
human  sense,  as  having  for  its  aim  a 
betterment  of  the  manners  of  the 
kittens  or  of  the  chickens?  The  cat 
aims  to  get  rid  of  an  annoyance,  and 
the  rooster  and  the  mother-hen  inter- 
fere to  prevent  an  injury  to  members 
of  their  family;  they  exhibit  the 
paternal  and  maternal  instinct  of 
protection.  More  than  that  would 
imply  ethical  considerations,  of  which 
the  lower  animals  are  not  capable." 
Here  we  have  a  true  picture  of  the 
physical  aspect  of  such  occurrences; 
but  when  Mr.  Burroughs  proceeds  to 
interpret  them  with  reference  to  con- 
trast to  human  action,  he  is  wholly 
tmjudicial.  That  the  human  lord 
and  mistress  are  not  only  annoyed, 
but  always  have  in  mind,  when  they 
stop  familiarity  and  sparring  in  their 
household,  the  ethical  considerations 
mentioned,  is  not  a  true  assumption. 
Like  the  rooster,  the  mother-hen, 
and  the  cat,  they  are  irritated   by 
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certain  proceedings  and  put  a  stop 
to  them. 

Dr.  Morgan  says  in  one  place,  in  his 
"Animal  Behavior'*:  "A  dog  lies 
dozing  upon  the  mat,  and  hears  a  step 
in  the  porch  without.  His  behavior 
at  once  shows  that  this  enters  into 
the  conscious  situation.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  marked  difference,  ac- 
cording as  the  step  has  the  familiar 
fall  of  the  master's  tread,  the  well- 
known  shuffle  of  the  irrepressible 
butcher's  lad,  or  an  unfamiliar  sound. 
These  several  situations  are,  without 
question,  nicely  distinguished.  Let 
us  suppose  the  situation  of  the 
moment  is  introduced  by  a  strange 
footfall.  It  seems  to  suggest  man ;  but 
this  cannot  be  any  particular  man, 
since  he  is  as  yet  invisible  and  is  a 
stranger.  Does  the  dog,  then,  frame 
a  general  idea  of  man?" 

Here  Dr.  Morgan  abruptly  breaks 
off  his  discourse,  and  introduces  a 
most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion, 
remarking,  among  other  things :  * '  We 
have  sought,  so  far,  rather  to  avoid 
than  to  answer  these  questions. 
We  seem  to  be  on  safe  ground  so  long 
as  we  content  ourselves  with  saying 
that  the  orange  and  black  of  the 
cinnabar  caterpillar,  the  strange  foot- 
fall, or  the  trail  of  the  mountaineer 
[referring  to  the  chamois  scenting 
man],  enter  as  effective  elements 
into  the  immediate  situation."  The 
writer  here  alludes  to  previous  re- 
marks of  his  own,  to  the  effect  that 
certain  things  are  noxious  or  innoxious, 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  or  otherwise 
differentiated  among  some  of  the 
lower  animals.  Thus  he  thereby 
evades,  at  the  critical  point  to  which 
he  has  led,  the  conclusion  inevitable 
from  his  own  statement.  The  di- 
version which  he  introduces  relates 
to  actions  wholly  incongruous  with 
the  question  under  discussion,  and 
applicable  only  to  subconsciousness 
in  the  lower  animals,  gained  through 
experience;  whereas  the  question 
under  discussion  relates  to  action 
derived  from  full  consciousness,  or 
rather,  **  awareness, "  as  it  is  more 
acceptably  termed  in  modem  psy- 
chological terminology. 


Let  us  single  out  the  bell-wether 
that  stands  breast-high  above  this 
flock  of  irrevelancies.  The  Doctor 
queries,  "Does  the  dog,  then,  frame 
a  general  idea  of  man.?"  It  would 
be  impossible  to  refute  one's  own 
contention  more  thoroughly  than 
by  this  question  coupled  with  its 
•preamble.  By  exclusion,  the  writer 
had  finally  supposed  the  dog  to  know 
that  the  step  in  the  porch  could  be 
no  other  than  that  of  a  male  stranger. 
The  special  dog  referred  to  at  that 
point  of  time  had  the  idea,  therefore, 
not  of  the  master,  the  butcher's  boy, 
nor  of  any  other  particular  male 
human  being,  but  must  have  had 
that  of  man  in  the  abstract,  and  if  so, 
the  dog,  as  a  species,  must  always 
be  mentally  equal  to  that  conception. 

Dogs  of  condition  (I  have  already 
indicated  that  there  are  degrees 
among  them)  have  even  delicacy 
of  feeling.  They  are  embarrassed 
and  sometimes  abashed  at  being 
ridiculed  by  laughter.  At  liberties 
taken  with  them  by  strangers  they 
are  offended.  I  once  made^a  Scotch 
terrier  my  enemy  for  his  life  by 
tantalizingly  pointing  my  finger  at 
him;  dogs  have  great  self-respect. 
They  are  very  human  in  many  other 
ways.  They  dream;  they  even  see 
ghosts  at  times.  They  are  "of 
imagination  all  compact."  There 
are  dogs  as  sedate  and  grave  as  the 
typical  judge,  some  as  brutal  as  the 
lowest  among  men,  and  some  as 
comic  as  the  barber  of  Seville.  I 
once  knew  a  dog  that  invariably 
spent  at  a  neighboring  stall,  for  his 
favorite  cake,  the  coins  that  were 
given  him  by  indulgent  friends. 
I  know  one  now,  a  great  St.  Bernard, 
which  always  insists  upon  relieving 
the  postman  of  the  household's  mail, 
and  upon  carrying  the  letters  and 
papers  to  its  master  and  mistress. 
From  the  same  interested  motives, 
he  lugs  the  largest  and  heaviest 
parcels  upstairs,  and  if  rewarded  with 
inadequate  caramel,  takes  them  out 
of  the  room  and  presents  them  afresh 
until  he  obtains  what  he  regards  as 
a  sufficient  douceur.  In  early  life, 
when  unregenerate,  he  was  a  robber 
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too.  To  this  day  an  afghan,  which 
he  must  have  looted  from  some  baby's 
coach,  while  the  affrighted  nursemaid, 
no  doubt,  fled  with  her  charge, 
remains  an  tmclaimed  treasure,  be- 
cause, although  reformed,  he  has  no 
means  of  restoring  it  to  its  unknown 
owner. 

I  have  here  discussed  the  most 
salient  positions  taken  by  writers 
on  one  side  of  this  subject,  choosing 
particularly  the  two  most  prominent 
at  present — one  in  America,  the 
other  in  England.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  mention  a  tithe  of  the  matter 
to  which  exception  might  justly  be 
taken  with  reference  to  the  false 
reputation  given  dogs.  Although  I 
believe,  with  those  whose  views  are 
opposed  to  mine,  that  much  inac- 
curacy of  observation  and  much 
sentimentality  are  indulged  by  writers 
on  the  subject,  yet  I  must  affirm, 
that  they  unjustly  accuse  many  of 
reading  into  the  minds  of  the  lower 
animals  mankind's  psychical  nature, 
while  they  themselves  egregiously 
err  in  the  direction  of  reading  out 
of  the  actions  of  some  of  the  lower 
animals  what  ought  to  be  accepted 
as  significant  and  conclusive. 

In  everyday  life  human  beings 
do  not  proclaim  to  the  world,  nor 
even  define  to  themselves,  the  motives 


of  their  ordinary  conduct.  Yet  their 
actions  are  accepted  implicitly  as 
significant  of  precise  mental  prompt- 
ings, well  tmderstood.  We  cannot 
justly,  in  the  present  question,  apply 
one  criterion  to  mankind  and  another 
to    the    lower    animals.  What    is 

conclusive  in  it  for  one  is  conclusive 
for  the  other.  Of  the  only  two  forms 
of  human  mental  manifestation  to 
other  human  beings, — actions  and 
words, — actions  have  always  been 
justly  regarded  as  the  more  significant. 
The  actions  of  the  lower  animals, 
therefore,  should  be  their  test  of 
psychical  being,  imless  mankind  be 
so  illogical  as  to  hold,  which  is 
incredible,  that  in  their  case  a  law 
of  human  life  would  be  reversed, 
could  they  speak. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that 
mankind  is  anthropomorphically  con- 
stituted, in  the  misapplied  sense  of 
the  word  already  noted,  they  in  fact 
generally  arrogate  to  themselves  pre- 
eminence in  all  attributes  over  the 
lower  animals  (except,  in  cases, 
by  the  concession  of  brute  strength) ; 
and  to  themselves  alone,  for  the 
great  future  beyond  this  life,  what 
Byron  speaks  of  with  reference  to 
the  largely  unrecognized  relative 
faithfulness  of  the  dog,  **a  sole, 
exclusive  Heaven." 
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AT  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  Mark  Twain 
made  his  maiden  effort  as  a  presiding  officer.  By  his  side,  as  the  principal  speaker 
of  the  evening,  sat  Mr.  Choate,  a  large  part  of  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  presiding 
over  meetings — political,  professional,  social,  and  philanthropic.  The  great  humorist 
proved  himself  an  excellent  presiding  officer,  and  confirmed  his  reputation  as  an  admirable 
speaker  also.  Incidentally  he  read  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who 
had  been  kept  at  home  by  illness,  pronouncing  it  a  performance  unsurpassed  by  any 
woman  since  Joan  of  Arc  faced  her  judges  and  accusers  at  Rouen,  nearly  five  centuries 
ago.  How  well  this  human  document  deserved  his  praise,  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
were  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves  by  its  publication  in  May,  1906. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  this  year,  on  January  15th,  in  the 
same  place — the  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria.  Associate- Bishop  Greer  presided, 
and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  and  others  spoke;  yet,  if  the  honors  of  the  occasion  were  not 
again  carried  off  by  Miss  Keller,  it  was  only  because  of  the  defective  delivery  of  an  ad- 
dress which  in  matter  and  manner  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  speaker's  friend  and  alter 
ego,  Mrs.  Macy  {nee  Sullivan),  was  too  hoarse  to  repeat  to  the  audience  the  words  that 
fell  from  her  former  pupil's  lips;  so  the  task  of  acting  as  her  interpreter  was  assumed  by 
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n  expert  than  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  cancelled  an  engagement  in 
Ohio  in  order  to  be  present.  As  the  broken  sentences  came  faintly  forth.  Dr.  Bell,  holding 
one  of  the  speaker's  hands  in  his  own,  and  with  eyes  fixed  upon  her  lips  in  eager  and 
anxious  scrutin;'.  echoed  them  in  tones  easily  audible  throughout  the  hall.  His 
fatherly,  affectionate  manner  in  encouraging  an  orator  to  whom  the  use  of  her  voice, 
even  in  private,  is  still  something  of  a  novelty,  was  beautiful  to  see;  and  the  picture 
was  completed  by  Mrs,  Macy's  readiness  in  helping  him  out,  when  any  phrase  proved 
specially  difficult  to  catch.  Miss  Keller's  charming  appearance,  her  graceful  yet  em- 
phatic little  gestures,  and  the  sympathetic  personality  that  found  e>:pression  equally  in 
face  and  bearing,  went  far  to  atone  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  her  elocution.  Before  her 
turn  came  to  speak,  she  was  kept  informed  by  the  fingers  of  her  former  teacher,  seated 
beside  her  on  the  platform,  of  all  that  was  done  or  said ;  only  when  some  comphment  was 
being  paid  her.  the  two  hands  drew  apart. 

It  is  against  the  custom  of  this  magazine,  to  advocate  any  particular  cause,  or  plead  for 
any  special  charity ;  and  unless  we  believed  very  strongly  in  the  excellence  of  the  institu- 
tion in  whose  behalf  Miss  Keller  spoke,  we  should  not  make  room  for  the  speech  that 
follows— eloquent,  rational  and  interesting  as  it  is.  J.  B.  G. 


HOW   THE   BLIND   MAY   BE  HELPED 
By  Helen  Keller 


T  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  speak  in 
New    York     about 
the  Blind.  For  New 
York    is  great  be- 
cause of   the  open 
hand    with    which 
it   responds  to  the 
needs  of  the  weak  and  the  poor.     The 
men  and  women  for  whom  I  speak 
are  poor  and  weak  in  that  they  lack 
one  of  the  chief  weapons  with  which 
the   human  being   fights  his  battle. 
But  they  must  not  on  that  account  be 
sent   to   the   rear.     Much   less   must 
they  be  pensioned  like  disabled  sol- 
diers.    They   must   be   kept   in   the 
fight  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  strong.    It  is  a  blessing  to 
the  strong  to  give  help  to  the  weak. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  no  excuse 
for  having  the  poor  always  with  us. 
The  help  we  give  the  unfortunate 
must    be    intelligent.     Charity    may 
flow  freely  and  yet  fail  to  touch  the 
deserts  of  human  life.     Disorganized 
charity   is   creditable    to   the   heart, 
but  not  to  the  mind.    Pity  and  tears 
make  poetry;  but  they  do  not  raise 
model  tenement- houses,  or   save   the 
manhood  of  blind  men.     The  heaviest 
burden  on  the  blind  is  not  blindness, 
but  idleness,  and  they  can  be  relieved 
of  this  greater  burden. 


Our  work  for  the  blind  is  practical. 
The  Massachusetts  Commission,  your 
Association,  and  the  New  York  Com- 
mission are  placing  it  on  a  sincere 
basis.  The  first  task  is  to  make 
a  careful  census  of  the  blind,  to  find 
out  how  many  there  are,  how  old  they 
are,  what  are  their  circumstances, 
when  they  lost  their  sight,  and  from 
what  cause.  Without  such  a  census 
there  can  be  no  order  in  our  work. 
In  Massachusetts  this  task  is 
nearlycompleted. 

The  next  step  is  to  awaken  each 
town  and  city  to  a  sense  of  its  duty 
to  the  blind.  For  it  is  the  com- 
munity where  the  blind  man  hves 
that  ultimately  determines  his  success 
or  his  failure.  The  State  can  teach 
him  to  work,  supply  him  with  raw 
materials  and  capital  to  start  his 
business:  but  his  fellow-citizens  must 
furnish  the  market  for  his  products, 
and  give  him  the  encouragement 
without  which  no  blind  man  can 
make  headway.  They  must  do  more 
than  this:  they  must  meet  him  with 
a  svmpathy  that  conforms  to  the 
dignity  of  his  manhood  and  his 
capacity  for  service.  Indeed,  the 
community  should  regard  it  as  a 
disgrace  for  the  blind  to  beg  on  the 
street  comer,  or  receive  unearned 
pensions. 
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It  is  not  helpful — in  the  long  run 
it  is  harmful — to  buy  worthless  arti- 
cles of  the  blind.  For  many  years 
kind-hearted  people  have  bought 
futile  and  childish  things  because  the 
blind  made  them.  Quantities  of 
beadwork  that  can  appeal  to  no  eye 
save  the  eye  of  pity,  have  passed  as 
specimens  of  the  work  of  the  blind. 
If  beadwork  had  been  studied  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind  and  supervised 
by  competent  seeing  persons,  it  could 
have  been  made  a  profitable  industry 
for  the  sightless.  I  have  examined 
beautiful  beadwork  in  the  shops — 
purses,  bags,  belts,  lamp-shades,  and 
dress-trimmings, — some  of  it  very  ex- 
pensive,— imported  from  France  and 
Germany.  Under  proper  supervision 
this  beadwork  could  be  made  by  the 
blind.  This  is  only  one  example  of 
the  sort  of  manufacture  that  the  blind 
may  profitably  engage  in. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
movement  which  we  ask  you  to  help 
is  to  promote  good  workmanship 
among  the  sightless.  In  Boston,  in 
a  fashionable  shopping  district,  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  has  opened 
a  salesroom  where  the  best  handicraft 
of  all  the  sightless  in  the  State  may  be 
exhibited  and  sold.  There  are  hand- 
woven  curtains,  table-covers,  bed- 
spreads, sofa-pillows,  linen  suits,  rugs; 
and  the  articles  are  of  good  design 
and  workmanship.  People  buy  them 
not  out  of  pity  for  the  maker,  but 
out  of  admiration  for  the  thing. 
Orders  have  already  come  from 
Minnesota,  from  England,  from  Egypt. 
So  the  blind  of  the  New  World  have 
sent  light  into  Egyptian  darkness! 

This  shop  is  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  salesroom  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  old 
school  and  the  new  commission  are 
working  side  by  side.  I  desire  to 
see  similar  co-operation  between  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  the  New  York  Association.  The 
true  value  of  a  school  for  the  sightless 
is  not  merely  to  enlighten  intellectual 
darkness,  but  to  lend  a  hand  to  every 
movement  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind.  It  is  not  enough  that  our 
blind    children    receive  a    common- 


school  education.  They  should  do 
something  well  enough  to  become 
wage-earners.  When  they  are  prop- 
erly educated,  they  desire  to  work 
more  than  they  desire  ease  or  enter- 
tainment. If  some  of  the  blind  are 
ambitionless  and  lazy,  the  fault  lies 
partly  with  those  who  have  directed 
their  education,  partly  with  our 
indolent  progenitors  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  All  over  the  land  the  blind 
are  stretching  forth  eager  hands  to 
the  new  tasks  which  shall  soon  be 
within  their  reach.  They  embrace 
labor  gladly  because  they  know  it  is 
strength. 

One  of  our  critics  has  suggested  that 
we  who  call  the  blind  forth  to  toil  are 
as  one  who  should  overload  a  disabled 
horse  and  compel  him  to  earn  his  oats. 
In  the  little  village  where  I  live, 
there  was  a  lady  so  mistakenly  kind 
to  a  pet  horse  that  she  never  broke 
him  to  harness,  and  fed  him  twelve 
quarts  of  oats  a  day.  The  horse  had 
to  be  shot.  I  am  not  afraid  that  we 
shall  kill  our  blind  with  kindness.  I 
am  still  less  afraid  that  we  shall  break 
their  backs. 

Nay,  I  can  tell  you  of  blind  men 
who  of  their  own  accord  enter  the 
sharp  competition  of  business  and  put 
their  hands  zealously  to  the  tools  of 
trade.  It  is  our  part  to  train  them  in 
business,  to  teach  them  to  use  their 
tools  skilfully.  Before  this  Associa- 
tion was  thought  of,  blind  men  had 
given  examples  of  energy  and  in- 
dustry, and  with  such  examples  shin- 
ing in  the  dark  other  blind  men  will 
not  be  content  to  be  numbered  among 
those  who  will  not,  or  can  not,  carry 
burden  on  shoulder  or  tool  in  hand, 
— those  who  know  not  the  honor  of 
hard-won  independence. 

The  new  movement  for  the  blind 
rests  on  a  foundation  of  common- 
sense.  It  is  not  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  sentimentalist's  dream.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  blind  should  be 
segregated  from  the  seeing,  gathered 
together  in  a  sort  of  Zion  City,  as  has 
been  done  in  Roumania  and  attempted 
in  Iowa.  We  have  no  queen  to  pre- 
side over  such  a  city.  America  is 
a  democracy,  a  multimonarchy,  and 
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the  city  of  the  blind  is  everywhere. 
Each  community  should  take  care  of 
its  own  blind,  provide  employment  for 
them,  and  enable  them  to  work  side 
by  side  with  the  seeing.  We  do  not 
expect  to  find  among  the  blind  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  geniuses. 
Education  does  not  develop  in  them 
remarkable  talent.  Like  the  seeing 
man,  the  blind  man  may  be  a  phi- 
losopher, a  mathematician,  a  linguist, 
a  seer,  a  poet,  a  prophet.  But,  believe 
me,  if  the  light  of  genius  bums  within 
him,  it  will  bum  despite  his  infirmity. 
and  not  because  of  it.  The  lack  of 
one  sense— or  two — never  helped  a 
human  being.  We  should  be  glad 
of  the  sixth  or  the  sixteenth  sense 
with  which  our  friends  and  the  news- 
paper reporters,  more  generous  than 


nature,  are  wont  to  endow  us.  To 
paraphrase  Mr.  Kipling,  we  are  not 
heroes,  and  we  are  not  cowards  too. 
We  are  ordinary  folk  limited  by  an 
extraordinary  incapacity.  If  we  do 
not  always  succeed  in  our  undertak- 
ings, even  with  assistance  from  friends, 
we  console  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  in  the  vast  company  of  the 
world's  failures  is  many  a  sound  pair 
of  eyes! 

I  appeal  to  you,  give  the  blind  man 
the  assistance  that  shall  secure  for 
him  complete  or  partial  independence. 
He  is  blind  and  falters.  Therefore 
go  a  little  more  than  half-way  to 
meet  him.  Remember,  however 
brave  and  self-reliant  he  is,  he  will 
always  need  a  guiding  hand  in 
his. 


MADAME  NAZIMOVA'S  NORA  AND  HEDDA 

By  Elisabeth  Luther  Gary 


NNOT  recall  any 

haracter  in  htera- 
ure — certainly  not 
n  the  literature  of 
he    stage  —  more 
essentially  human 
han  Nora  Helmer 
.n  Ibsen's  revolu- 
tionizing drama   "A   Doll's    House." 
Her  mingled   simplicity  and  clever- 
ness, her  petty  faults  and  great  vir- 
tues, her  irresponsible  play-acting  and 
austere  grasp  of  fundamental  realities, 
her  personal  passions  and  prejudices, 
her    deep-reaching     logic,     her    hot 
affections  and  cool  indifferences  and 
cruelties,   her  unashamed  mendacity 
and    rich    sincerity,    are    all    clearly 
recognizable  threads  in  the  tissue  of 
human  nature,  and  combine  in  her 
temperament    to    make    a    pattern 
familiar  to  most  of  us,   despite  the 
abnormal  circumstances  by  which  it 
is  brought  out.     Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  commonplace  of  dramatic  criticism 
to  declare  that  Nora  cannot  be  made 
a  consistent  character.     We  are  apt 
to  see  her  on  the  stage  interpreted 
in  one  of  two  ways.     She  is  either  a 


personality    made    up    of    disparate 

parts — first  an  empty-headed  frivo- 
lous child,  and  next  a  ratiocinative, 
resolute  woman  with  the  great  gulf 
of  her  disillusionment  between  her 
two  selves,  or  she  is  a  consummate 
actress  capable  of  simulating  child- 
ishness to  an  extreme  degree  but 
with  the  passions  and  reflections  of 
maturity  lying  dormant  beneath  her 
disguise. 

As  I  remember  Sorma's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  part,  this  veiled  energy 
of  will  and  brain  was  conspicuous  even 
in  the  earlier  scenes  to  such  an  extent 
that  her  Nora  could  hardly  be  thought 
of  as  a  "doll"  in  spite  of  her  macca- 
roons  and  her  gay  fooling.  A  Nor- 
wegian describing  to  me  the  Nora 
of  Fru  Wettergren,  who  was  trained 
under  Ibsen's  direction,  laid  stress 
upon  this  same  upspringing  of  fiery 
emotions,  this  darkening  of  the"doll  's" 
bright  heavens  by  moods  of  thought 
and  suggestions  of  inner  influences 
at  work;  and  comparing  the  inter- 
pretation with  the  smoother  and 
more  polished  performance  of  Fru 
Hennings,    found    it    truer    to    her 
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experience  of  the  Norwegian  tempera-  Barrie's  pretty  tittle  play  of  "Peter 

ment   with  its   smothered   fires  and  Pan."  the  young  hero  runs  away  from 

recurrent  glooms.  home   when   he   is   one    day   old,    I 

In    the    light    of    Madame    Nazi-  believe,  in  order  to  escape  the  horrors 


K  doll's  hoiisb" 


mova's  Nora  it  is  possible,  however, 
to  believe  that  she  more  than  any 
other  actress  who  has  undertaken  the 
r61e  makes  clear  the  centra!  idea  of 
the  play — which  unquestionably  is 
that  Nora's  immaturity  is  the  problem 
to  be  grappled  with.  The  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  natural  but  an  imposed 
immaturity  gives  it  the  distinct  sig- 
nificance of  a  moral  problem.     In  Mr. 


of  growing  up.  The  unfortunate 
Nora,  on  the  contrary,  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  run  away  from  home  pre- 
cisely for  the  purpose  of  growing  up, 
the  conditions  of  life  for  a  wife  and 
mother  in  her  particular  environ- 
ment making  it  impossible  for  her  to 
gain  experience  of  the  kind  she  needs. 
The  problem  of  educating  her  chil- 
dren, she  says  in  the  closing  scene 
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of  the  third  act,  is  beyond  her;  there 
is  another  to  be  solved  first:  **I 
must  try  to  educate  myself."  She 
tells  her  husband,  **You  are  not  the 
man  to  help  me  in  that.  I  must  set 
about  it  alone.  And  that  is  why  I 
am  leaving  you.'* 

Madame  Nazimova's  rendering  of 
these  words  is  infinitely  delicate  and 
appealing.  Through  the  entire  act 
she  maintains  the  effect  of  simplicity 
and  childishness  by  which  her  Nora 
is  made  integral.  She  is  not  a  woman 
in  rebellion,  but  a  child  aroused  to 
recognition  of  her  own  immaturity 
and  guided  to  her  remedy  as  much 
by  instinct  as  by  reason.  Even 
where  she  is  upbraiding  Helmer  for 
having  treated  her  like  a  doll,  she  is 
neither  violent  nor  angry  in  her 
manner.  She  utters  dynamic  words 
with  the  naturalness  of  the  unsophis- 
ticated mind.  She  has  not  learned 
that  bitter  and  sad  feelings  induce  to 
posing.  She  shrinks,  as  nice  children 
do  shrink,  from  excess  or  exaggeration 
in  showing  their  deeper  emotions. 
We  feel  that  she  has  hidden  them  so 
long  because  she  was  'such  a  child, 
and  such  a  nice  child,  that  she  fell 
amiably  and  easily  into  the  way  of 
doing  her  tricks  to  please  those  who 
loved  her  and  would  not  intrude 
her  unimportant  real  self  upon  them. 
When  she  found  that  she  was  not 
loved,  her  real  self  clamored  for 
its  rights. 

This  extremely  quiet  and  simple 
treatment  of  an  act  which  has  varied 
dramatic  possibilities,  makes  credible 
and  logical  the  treatment  of  the 
preceding  scenes  Madame  Nazimo- 
va's exuberance  in  the  early  por- 
tions of  the  play,  her  indeterminate 
fluttering  about  the  place,  her  wild 
animal  spirits,  her  chattering  and 
laughter,have  a  touchof  the  factitious, 
of  the  mechanism  rather  than  the 
heart  of  gayety,  which  comes  near 
to  being  irritating  until  we  remember 
Nora's  answer  to  Helmer's  query 
whether  she  had  not  been  happy  in 
her  home.  "No,  never,"  she  says; 
"I  thought  I  was,  but  I  never  was." 
With  this  in  mind,  the  feverish  merri- 
ment   and    continuous    gesture    and 


movement  become  a  part  of  the 
character  as  Madame  Nazimova  con- 
ceives it,  and  as  it  forms  itself  in  one's 
mind  from  the  printed  word. 

In  the  passages  of  intercourse  with 
Dr.  Rank,  she  shows  most  strongly 
her  temperate  delicacy  of  delineation 
where  opportunity  is  amply  given 
for  inappropriate  flippancy.  She  is 
flippant  enough  from  the'  point  of 
view  of  the  experienced  adult  who 
has  faced  both  life  and  death,  but  it 
is  made  by  apparently  trifling  changes 
of  voice  and  expression  the  flippancy 
with  which  children  protect  themselves 
from  entering  into  tragedies  where 
they  can  play  no  real  part.  The  scene 
after  the  masquerade  in  which  Rank 
takes  his  final  leave  of  the  Helmers 
has  a  perfection  of  its  own  due  to  the 
rich  suggestiveness  of  Madame  Nazi- 
mova's acting.  Her  comprehension 
of  Rank's  satiric  mood,  her  gentleness, 
her  undemonstrative  sympathetic 
play  of  feature,  do  more  to  prepare 
the  onlooker  for  her  own  "transforma- 
tion," as  the  critics  are  fond  of  calling 
it,  than  anything  she  does  or  says 
with  relation  to  her  personal  tragedy. 

And  when  the  transformation  or 
5iwakening  does  come  after  she  dis- 
covers that  her  husband  is  incapable 
of  the  ideal  conduct  she  has  imagined 
for  him,  or  the  self-sacrificing  affec- 
tion she  has  believed  him  capable  of 
feeling,  we  find  that  she  has  made  her 
difficult  transit  from  the  "lark"  and 
the  "squirrel"  stage  of  her  career 
to  the  human  stage  without  leaving 
in  our  minds  any  sense  of  a  changed 
individuality.  She  is  Nora  the  child 
at  the  end  as  she  is  Nora  the  child 
at  the  beginning,  however  chastened, 
enlightened,  inspired.  The  curtain 
falls  as  it  should  upon  a  play  that  is 
not  ended;  we  see  beyond  Nora's 
exit  from  Helmer's  house  her  entrance 
into  womanhood,  and  a  future  in 
which  it  is  still  possible  for  miracles 
to  happen. 

This,  of  course,  is  to  say  that 
Madame  Nazimova  is  an  actress  of 
the  highest  type,  of  the  imaginative 
and  creative  type.  Her  Nora  may 
very  well  attain  to  an  artistic  per- 
fection in  detail  of  which  it  now  falls 
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somewhat    short.     With    a    greater  stmction  of  the  play  firequently  are 

command   of   English   she   doubtless  marked ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that 

will  be  able  to  achieve  a  mellowness  she   can   more   completely   persuade 

of  utterance  which  will  modify  the  us  of  the  human  truth  in  the  char- 


Pnini  a  photocnph  by  Falk 


effect   of  shrillness   in    Nora's   high-  acter  she  impersonates.     To  re-read 

pitched  chatter — the  "lark's"  chatter  the  play  after  seeing  her  performance 

has  been  a  difficult  problem  for  more  is  to  reaHze  that  she  has  missed  not 

than  one  accomplished  actress.     She  a   single   intellectual  triumph  in  the 

will  perhaps  find  it  possible  to  place  realm  of  organic  construction, 
less  insistent  emphasis  on  the  telling  In  the  character  of  Hedda  she  had 

phrases  by  which  the  artificial  antithe-  an  opportunity  to  display  her  extra- 

ses  noted  by  Mr.  Archer  in  the  con-  ordinar\'  ability  to  depict  mysterious 
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psychological  forces,  to  treat  a  com- 
plex soul  of  the  duskiest  hue  in  a 
way  to  solicit  our  sympathy  for  its 
moral  situation.  In  Nora  the  '*note" 
is  simplicity,  and  nothing  shows 
more  conclusively  Madame  Nazimova's 
quality  as  an  actress  than  her  un- 
broken absorption  in  each  of  these  char- 
acters in  turn,  without  in  the  slight- 
est degree  mixing  up  her  points  of 
view.  She  appears  as  a  true  *  *  maker, ' ' 
modelling  her  images  with  impregna- 
ble fidelity  to  their  individual  forms. 

In  the  case  of  Hedda  there  at  least 
is  no  question  of  transformation  or 
even  development.  She,  obviously 
to  even  the  most  casual  observer, 
is  precisely  the  same  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end — self-absorbed,  re- 
vengeful, cowardly,  empty.  Madame 
Nazimova  realizes  her  so  perfectly 
that  at  moments  she  seems  almost 
to  realize  her  to  excess,  to  make  too 
unbearably  plain,  that  is,  the  sig- 
nificance of  her  intensely  significant 
words.  This  in  part,  of  course,  is 
the  fault  of  Ibsen  himself.  He  is  so 
clear,  he  puts  his  points  with  such 
positive  plainness  that  the  least 
shade  of  emphasis  is  enough  to  make 
them  leap  out  at  you  with  a  flash 
and  bang  such  as  Hedda's  pistols 
give.  When  that  sinister  young 
woman  remarks,  for  example,  after 
hearing  the  name  of  the  place  where 
Mrs.  Elvsted  has  made  her  home, 
**Tell  me,  Tesman — isn't  it  some- 
where near  there  that  he — that — 
Eilert  Lovborg  is  living?"  there  is 
an  explosive  force  in  the  words  that 
needs  to  be  kept  down  by  main 
strength.  There  seems  to  be  not 
quite  power  enough  in  Madame  Na- 
zimova's tones  of  voice  to  keep  it 
down  successfully.  But  there  is  al- 
ways the  chance,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Hedda,  as  she  conceives  her,  con- 
siders nothingworth  thetrouble  of  sup- 
pression at  that  period  of  her  career 
and  with  only  her  impervious  husband 
to  take  account  of  as  an  audience. 

And  how  amazingly  she  brings 
out  each  element  of  Hedda's  charac- 
ter as  she  follows  words  with  acts  ! 
It  is  not  through  reading  the  play 
that  we  comprehend  how  each  fresh 


pang  of  irritation  is  immediately 
capped  by  an  indirect  revenge!  Her 
subtle  byplay  reveals  her  attitude  of 
mind.  It  is  after  the  episode  of 
the  slippers  that  she  brings  confus- 
ion upon  Aunt  Julia's  bonnet;  it 
is  after  Tesman's  entreaty  that  she 
say  du  to  the  aunts,  that  she  brings 
in  her  counter  plea  for  a  new  piano; 
it  is  after  Lovborg  has  praised  Thea's 
courage  that  she  offers  him  the 
poisonous  punch.  Her  intonations, 
her  emotions,  and — ^most  of  all — ^the 
working  of  her  eloquent  hands  model 
and  define  her  characteristics  as  if 
she  were  manipulating  plastic  clay. 
Hedda's  dread  of  what  we  may  call 
superficial  vulgarity — one  of  the  most 
difficult  traits  to  suggest  without 
distortion — ^is  given  with  the  au- 
thority of  true  genius.  Nothing, 
surely,  could  be  more  perfectly  the 
right  accent  than  that  with  which 
Madame  Nazimova  replies  to  Lov- 
borg's  request  that  he  be  permitted 
to  say  du  to  her — **You  may 
think  it;  but  you  mustn't  say  it." 
In  a  hundred  other  ways,  by  a 
hundred  minor  gestures  and  accents, 
it  is  brought  home  to  the  observer 
that  Hedda's  cowardice  is  that  of  the 
bom  conventionalist;  but  it  is  also 
made  equally  apparent  that  her 
physical  cowardice  is  considerable. 
If  people  **do  not  do  such  things" 
as  kill  themselves,  and  we  must  admit 
that  as  a  rule  they  do  not,  it  is  clear 
that  when  a  morally  and  physically 
cowardly  woman  does  it,  there  is 
something  horribly  wrong  in  her 
individual  case.  And  when  she  is 
an  Ibsen  character  we  may  as  well 
assume  that  the  individual  case  is 
more  or  less  typical,  despite  the 
abnormal  outcome.  Here  is  where 
Madame  Nazimova's  high  intelligence 
best  serves  her.  The  casual  reader 
of  the  play  will  gather  from  it  that 
Hedda  is  bored  and  that  she  is  pitiless 
in  seeking  relief  by  mixing  up  for 
good  or  ill  with  people's  destinies. 
He  will  no  doubt  also  gather  that 
the  reason  of  her  consuming  ennui 
lies  in  the  necessity  for  her  vaulting 
ambition  to  practise  a  gait  suited 
to  moderate  means  and  tame  pur- 
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suits.  But  at  least  one  casual  reader 
has  failed  through  the  written  word 
to  see  in  her  environment  the  fatal 
element  of  incongruity  with  the  fairest 
aspects  of  her  intellectual  horizon. 

What  does  Madame  Nazimova  re- 
veal? That  beneath  Hedda's  cruelty 
and  selfishness  lies  the  possiblity  of  a 
richer  life  developed  not  through  her 
emotions,  which  are  chiefly  restrictive 
and  disintegrating,  but  through  the 
intellectual  perceptions  of  a  mind 
that  could  be  tempered  to  fine  uses. 
The  revelation  is  made  very  simply, 
perhaps  even  without  intention,  if 
anything  is  ever  successfully  ac- 
complished in  art  without  intention; 
but  it  lights  up  the  darkness  of 
otherwise  unfathomable  morbidity. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  text,  for  ex- 
ample, to  indicate  that  Hedda  smiles 
when  Lovborg  declares  that,  wanting 
praise,    he  has    put    into   his    book 


nothing  except  what  every  one  would 
agree  with.  But  the  smile  with 
which  Madame  Nazimova  greeted 
this  light  plash  of  repartee  upon  the 
dun  sands  of  her  humdrum  conveyed 
a  shock  of  realization  of  what  that 
humdrum  meant  to  a  temperament 
needing  all  the  help  of  wit  to  bear 
the  burden  of  its  innate  melancholy. 
Again,  where  Lovborg  describes  the 
tearing  of  the  manuscript,  a  passage 
wonderful  in  its  moving  beauty,  Mad- 
ame Nazimova*s  lovely  slimness  bends 
under  the  storm  of  eloquence  like  a 
slender  tree  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements,  responding  in  terror  to  each 
word  of  concentrated  poetry.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  multiply  in- 
stances. In  Hedda  as  in  Nora  Mad- 
ame Nazimova  has  intensified  our  in- 
terest in  a  type  requiring  for  its  in- 
terpretation not  merely  art  but  that 
rarest  of  gifts,  the  intuitive  vision. 
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When  the  late  April  gladdens  into  May, 

And  the  home  birds  come  back  from  wandering; 
When  dandelions  star  each  road  side  way. 

And  old  hopes  take  new  lease  of  life  and  wing, 
I  love  to  seek  that  low,  brown-raftered  room. 
Where  festooned  cobwebs  grace  the  bare  walls'  gloom, 

By  the  west  window,  in  the  flag-seat  chair. 

To  face  the  memories  that  inhabit  there. 

A  dumping  ground  for  worn-out,  broken  things. 
You  call  this  place, — but  while  the  phebe  sings. 

And  mortars  here  her  neatly  moulded  nest 

With  mud  and  mosses  to  the  brown  beam  pressed, 
I  hear  again,  beneath  the  sunken  roof — 
No  longer  rain-  and  snow-  and  tempest-proof, — 

The  merry  laugh  of  children  at  their  play, 

The  rhythmic  sound  of  fireside- rocker's  sway. 
The  housework  clatter,  and  the  song  of  praise, 
The  morning  prayer  that  ushered  in  the  days; 

And,  floating  upward  from  the  tangled  bowers, 

A  fragrance  comes  of  long-lost  garden  flowers. 

Only  a  dumping  place  for  ruins  this, 
Yet  magic  door  to  youth,  to  song,  I  wis; 

The  mouldering  garments,  books  and  letters'  cast 

Aside — the  sport  of  broken- window  blast — 
Still  hold  the  power,  in  newly  wakened  spring. 
When  pear-trees  bloom,  and  phebes,  building,  sing. 

To  lure  through  this  old  home's  forsaken  door 

The  feet  that  else  would  tread  earth's  ways  no  more. 

Cora  A.  Matson  Dolson. 
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Mr.  R.  Newton  Crane  the  well- 
known  American  barrister,  who  is 
now  serving  his  country  in  London 
as  United  States  Government  De- 
spatch Agent,  contributed  an  interest- 
ing column  to  the  London  Morning 
Leader  on  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Bryce  as  Ambassador  to  this  country. 
Mr.  Crane  speaks  of  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Bryce  as  being  singularly  fit,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  popu- 
larity of  his  great  work  on  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution.    There  are,  he  says, 

few,  if  any,  Englishmen  so  well  known  in 
America  as  Mr.  Bryce,  and  his  entry  into 
public  life  in  the  United  States  will  be 
regarded  by  these  friends  as  the  return  of 
an  old  confrdre  to  a  familiar  field  of  mental 
activity.  They  have  kept  his  name  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  a  newer  generation,  which 
has  been  taught  to  regard  his  great  work 
as  a  text-book  and  an  unerring  guide  to 
political  life,  with  the  interests  of  which 
they  are  being  exhorted  to  identify  them- 
selves. .   .   . 

But  the  one  thing  above  all  others 
which  will  cause  Mr.  Bryce  to  be  received 
with  a  peculiar  welcome  by  the  "man  in 
the  street"  in  America,  will  be  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  a  trained  diplomatist.  His 
selection  will  be  regarded  as  the  acknow- 
ledgment by  the  English  Government  of 
the  success  of  a  system  of  filling  foreign 
embassies  and  legations  with  untried,  but 
yet  prominent,  laymen,  which  has  con- 
stantly prevailed  in  the  United  States. 

I  had  my  first  glimpse  of  the  House 
of  Commons  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Bryce.  This  was  in  1894,  and 
although  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  the  floor  I  saw  so  many  faces  made 
familiar  by  the  cartoons  of  Tenniel 
and  Carruthers  Gould,  that  I  felt  as 
one  feels  on  looking  through  a  file  of 
Punch  or  the  Westminster  Gazette..  The 
next  time  that  I  gazed  upon  this 
august  body,  I  was  the  guest  of  an 
Irish  M.  P.  with  whom  I  had  worked 
in  years  gone  by  on  the  New  York 
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Herald.  He  was  a  fire-eating  Fenian 
then,  but  when  we  met  on  the  terrace 
during  the  intermission,  his  eating 
was  confined  to  the  peaceful  straw- 
berry. Time  does  much  toward  ton- 
ing down  the  impetuosity  of  youth, 
and  your  firebrand  of  a  Fenian  may, 
as  he  increases  in  years  and  wisdom, 
become  as  gentle  as  a  sucking  dove. 

at 

"There  are  three  distinguished 
authors  to-day,"  writes  J.  B.  G.,  "who 
may  be  grouped,  not  because  of  any 
resemblance  between  the  work  of 
any  one  of  the  trio  and  that  of  either 
of  the  other  two,  but  merely  because 
in  the  extent  of  their  fame  they 
stand  apart  from  all  others.  They 
are  Tolstoy,  Kipling  and  Mark  Twain. 
The  one  other  living  writer  who  comes 
nearest  these  three  in  renown  is 
undoubtedly  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  1 1 
will  not  be  long  before  the  Belgian 
will  have  to  be  classed  with  the 
Russian,  the  Englishman  and  the  Am- 
erican as  an  author  of  world-wide 
repute.  Having  read  his  essay,  *The 
Social  Revolution,*  I  am  struck  by 
the  fact  that  two  of  the  four  men 
above  named  have  ranged  themselves 
with  the  disciples  of  Socialism.  It 
is  a  fact  not  without  significance,  and 
one  that  is  perhaps  calculated  to 
bear  other  than  literary  fruit." 

A  new  It^ilian  re\dew,  called  Ccmo- 
bium,  is  notable  for  its  freedom  of 
discussion  and  its  numerous  articles 
on  religions.  Dr.  H.  E.  Neumann 
of  Vienna,  a  noted  Orientalist,  con- 
tributes to  the  first  number  a  paper 
on  "L'Origine  de  Dio,"  and  G.  de 
Lorenzo,  of  the  University  of  Naples, 
one  on  "Gautama  Buddha";  there  is 
also  an  article  on  "Feminism"  as  ex- 
emplified at  Chautauqua.  Two  or 
three  papers  are  printed  in  French. 
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I  hear  great  things  about  Uncle 
Remus' s  Magazine.  The  very  fat^t.  that 
it  is  to  be  edited  by  Joel  Chandlpr  Har- 
ris has  aroused  interest  all  nvpr 
the  country.  Mr.  Harris  has  plenty 
of  money  behind  him  and  no  end  of 
good-will.  Mr,  Kipling  has  promised 
to  write  for  him,  and  so  have  Jack 
London,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  and  others  equally 
well  known.  Not  the  least  of  the 
attractions  of  the  magazine  wU  be  a 
new  Uncle  Remus  series  in  the 
author's  best  vein.  Mr.  Harris  will 
have  associated  wth  him  a  Southern 
ioumalist  whose  curious  name  is 
Don  Marquis.  Mr.  Marquis  is  not 
only  an  editor,  but  he  is  a  writer  of 
whom  more  will  be  heard  before  he 
is  many  years  older.  This  author's 
first  story,  "Behind  the  Curtain," 
appeared  in  the  February  number  of 
this  magazine.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  Uncle  Remus  has  plenty  of  money 
behind  him,  and  that — better  still — 
subscriptions  are  pouring  in. 


From  the  IVislmiitiler  Cuirttr 

JOHN    BULL   PRESENTING    MR.    BRVCE 
TO   UNCLE   SAM 

The  late  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter 
let  twenty  years  elapse  between  his 
novel  "Mr.  Barnes  of  Xew  York," 
and  its  sequel.  "Mr.  Barnes,  Ameri- 
can." Every  time  anything  is  said 
about  Mr.  Gunter's  "Mr.  Barnes  of 
New  York"  it  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  statement  that  the  book  was 
declined  by  all  the  publishers  to 
whom  it  was  offered,  and  that  finally 


Mr.  Gunter,  in  a  fit  of  pique,  pub- 
lished it  himself — ^with  what  success 
every  one  knows.  I  don't  know  how 
many  publishers  declined  Mr.  Gun- 
ter's book,  but  I  know  of  one  pub- ' 
Usher  who  did  not  exactly  decline  it, 
though  he  did  not  print  it. 

His  reader  (as  I  was  that  reader,  I 
know)  said  distinctly  and  emphatic- 
ally that  the  book  would  have  a 
commercial  success  and  advised  its 
publication,  but  suggested  that  cer- 
tain unnecessary  lines,  which  were 
not  altogether  refined,  should  be  elimi- 
nated. This  suggestion  was  made  be- 
cause the  English  and  parent  house 
had  objected  strenuously  to  certain 
passages  in  an  American  book  that 
had  been  accepted  by  the  New  York 
house.  Mr.  Gunter  declined  to  make 
the  changes,  and  so  the  deal  was  off. 
This  was  before  the  days  of  inter- 
national copyright,  and,  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  reader  and  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  London  house,  the 
latter  published  the  story  in  full  as 
a  serial  in  one  of  its  magazines.  I 
say  in  full,  but  1  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  objectionable  passages 
were  eliminated.  When,  later,  "The 
Heavenly  Twins"  was  offered  to  this 
same  house,  the  manager  accepted  and 
published  the  book,  having  registered 
a  vow  never  again  to  consider  the 
parent  establishment. 

"Friday,  the  Thirteenth"  may  be 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson's  first  novel, 
but  he  is  no  novice  at  the  trade, 
having  long  been  a  writer  of  fiction. 

a» 

There  are  two  conditions  under 
which  the  "Flatiron"  building  is 
picturesque:  one  at  night,  when  its 
thousand  electric  eyes  flash  and 
twinkle  up  the  avenue  and  over 
Madison  Square ;  the  other,  in  a  snow- 
storm. Through  the  snowflakes  you 
see  only  its  dim  outline  and  then,  with 
its  ugliness  softened  and  held  down 
as  under  a  mystic  veil,  you  forgive  it 
the  sins  for  which  you  execrate  it  at 
other  times.  If  wishes  could  wither 
the   builders  of    that   monster,  that 
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SQUABB  TOWBK   IN   A    SKOWSTORH 
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monument  to  selfish  greed,  they  would 
dry  up  and  float  down  the  gale  they 
have  created  at  Broadway  and  Twen- 
ty-third Street. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  with  its  graceful 
tower  topped  by  the  golden  Diana  of 
St.  Gaudens,  is  always  a  thing  of 
beauty;  and  let  us  hope  that  it  will 
be  a  joy  forever.  Dire  rumors  oc- 
casionally reach  our  ears  that  this 
most  beautiful  of  all  our  public 
buildings  is  to  be  torn  down  and  a 
commercial  building  erected  upon 
its  site.  The  Garden  does  not  pay, 
they  say,  and  nothing  that  does  not 
pay  can  be  tolerated  in  New  York. 
It  is  owned  by  some  of  our  richest 
citizens,  to  be  sure ;  but  that  is  nothing : 
they  would  not  be  rich  if  they  had 
not  made  things  pay.  It  is  only  we 
who  are  poor  who  would  keep  the 
beautiful  at  any  cost.  That  is  why 
we  are  poor.  Our  multi-millionaires 
lavish  their  "oil-gotten  gains"  upon 
practical  things,  but  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  Beauty  makes  no  appeal 
to  them,  or  if  she  does  she  is  frowned 
upon  as  a  frivolous  person. 

On  the  eleventh  of  this  month,  the 
Carnegie    Institute    building,    Pitts- 
burg, greatly  enlarged,  will  be  dedi- 
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cated.  The  event  will  be  one  of 
unusual  interest  and  significance,  and 
the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  the  institution.  A  number  of 
eminent  men  of  many  countries, 
representing  art,  scienceand  literature, 
will  be  present.  Among  the  more  dis- 
tinguished guests  will  be  Messieurs 
B6n6dite,  Homolle  and  Enlart,  Direc- 
tors, respectively,  of  the  Luxembourg, 
Louvre  and  Trocad^ro  museums,  and 
the  President  of  the  International 
Society  of  Painters,  Gravers  and 
Sculptors,  Monsieur  Auguste  Rodin. 
Besides  these,  many  other  eminent  re- 
presentatives of  art  institutes  have 
been  or  will  be  invited.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  occasion,  no  less 
than  because  of  the  coming  of  many 
men  representative  of  art  in  its  vari- 
ous phases,  it  is  the  purpose  to  make 
the  international  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings one  of  the  important  features 
of  the  dedicatory  occasion.  Many 
eminent  painters  in  America  ajid 
Europe  have  entered  works,  ad- 
visory committees  representing  the 
Institute  having  met  in  London,  Paris, 
Munich  and  The  Hague  on  January 
thirtieth,  for  the  consideration  and 
acceptance  of  paintings  for  the  ex- 
hibition. 

The  International  Jury  which  has 
accepted  paintings  in    America,  and 


foreign  works  submitted  from  other 
cities  than  those  in  which  advisory 
committees  exist,  and  will  award 
the  honors,  is  elected  by  the  votes 
of  all  the  artists  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Institute's  exhibitions. 
The  Jury  is  composed  of  two  paint- 
ers elected  from  Europe  and  eight 
from  America,  and  the  Director  of 
Fine  Arts  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
who  is  its  President  and  presides  at 
the  meetings. 


In  the  dark  days  of  the  Commune 
in  Paris,  Gustave  Dor^  took  refuge 
in  Versailles,  and  the  scenes  that 
there  met  his  eyes  provided  material 
for  the  caricatures  here  reproduced. 
Long  files  of  prisoners  passed  down 
the  solemn  avenues  of  that  memory- 
haunted  town ;  he  went  to  the  sessions 
of  the  Assembly  and  saw  the  men 
who  were  trying  to  rule  France,  and 
many  of  those  who  had  contributed 
to  her  ruin.     All  the  mad  passions. 
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the  rapacity,  the  presumptuous  folly 
and  opera-bouffe  qualities  that  laid 
France  low  can  be  traced  in  the 
features  of  the  men  He  caricatured ; 
the  dandyism  of  some  of  the  officials, 
and  the  rage,  the  despair,  the  abject 
misery  of  the  Communards  and  the 
soldiers  found  in  him  a  keen  and 
sympathetic  observer.  Sometimes 
the  tragedy  is  so  deep  as  to  touch  on 
comedy,  but  through  it  all  Dora's 
optimism  shines,  and  these  pathetic 
and  ironic  figures  are  replete  with 
humor.  The  sketches  were  left  as 
a  souvenir  with  Madame  L.  Bruy&re, 
who  received  Gustave  Dor^  and  his 


mother  in  her  house  at  Versailles 
They  have  only  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Plon,  Nourrit,  &  Co.,  under 
the  title  of  "Versailles  et  Paris  en 
1871." 

A  certain  New  York  editor  has 
received  the  communication  which 
follows  from  a  "dead-broke"  con- 
tributor.    It  tells  its  own  story : 


Vea,  all  the  red  corpuscles  of  my  blood 
Are  turning  pink;  and  next  into  a  state 
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Of  bluish-whiteness  will  degenerate. 

1   have   a   mighty  thirst  that   doth    in- 
trude 
Its  rough  and  furred  tongue  into  each 

lapping  my  joy  with  greed  ii 


1  prithee,  send  a  check,  and  send  it  soon, 
And  make  it  of  a  size  so  that  1  may 
Get  food  and  drink;    and  once  again 
make  shift 
To  face  the  clamorous  crowds  that  impor- 

The  harried  bardlet,  hounding  him  for 
pay 
For  clothes  he  wears — O  give  to  me  a 
lift! 

Sing  a  song  of  sinkers — 
Steaks  I  may  not  buy. — 

I  'm  really  only  living  'cause 
It  costs  too  much  to  die. 

1  am  between  two  jobs,  you  know; 
1  've  left  the  Daily  for  to  go 

With  Uncle  Blank- Blank's  Magagine. 

But  from  this  latter  I  have  seen 
No  sign  of  aught  that  looks  like  "dough." 

For  me  no  amber  beakers  glow — 
Not  e'en  a  coffee  um  will  flow — 
The   hand-out  and   the   village  green 
I  am  between, 

Uy  landladie  says  I  must  show 
Her  something  much  more  apropos 
Than  pleasant  words;  akindlymien 
Ain't  worth  a  button  nor  a  bean, — 
And  several  other  kinds  of  woe 
I  am  amongst. 

Last  night  I  had  a  dream  wherein 

1  was  extremely  fed, 
And  when  I  woke  at  mom  I  found 

1  'd  eaten  up  my  bed. 

jx 

The  amusing  5mm  suggests  with  in- 
genious argument  thit  Miss  Ida  M. 
Tarbell  is  the  real  cause  of  the  latest 
act  of  beneficence  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Perhaps  she  is,  indi- 
rectly. If  so,  the  cause  of  education 
owes  her  much.  It  is  not  so  much 
Miss   Tarbell's   chastisement   as   Mr. 
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Carnegie's  example,  I  im^ne,  that  is 
at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
benevolence.  It  is  Crcesus  pitted 
against  Midas.  ' '  Here  's  a  million  for 
you,"  says  Mr.  Rockefeller.  "  Here  's 
two  million  for  you,"  says  Mr.  Car- 
negie. At  the  present  time  the 
Laird  of  Skibo  is  ahead  in  the  giving 
by  many  millions,  but  the  Prince  of 
Pocantico  is  pressing  him  hard.  Con- 
fronted by  gifts  of  $32,000,000  at  a 
clip,  the  Scotchman  will  have  to  look 
to  his  laurels.  In  the  meantime  the 
cause  of  education  pockets  the  gold 
and  chuckles  to  itself  as  it  encourages 
the  rivals. 

at 

A  curious  and  interesting  story  is 
revealed  by  the  discovery  of  a  por- 
trait of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  painted  by 
Sir  Henry  Raebum,  P.R.  A,,  in  1823.* 
The  original  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Bishop,  Richmond  (England), 
and  was  left  to  her  by  a  relative,  to- 
gether with  some  other  pictures.  It 
was  considered  of  little  or  no  value, 
however,  and  was  laid  aside  for  some 
years.     Eventually,  Mrs.  Bishop  was 
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persuaded  to  have  the  picture  valued 
by  experts,  who  pronounced  it  to  be 
an  original  Raeburn,  painted  in  the 
same  year  as  the  death  of  the  artist, 
and  eight  years  before  the  death  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Three  replicas  of 
the  painting  now  exist,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  collections  respectively 
of  the  late  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts, 
the  Raeburn  family,  and  the  Earl  of 
Home.  The  difference  between  the 
original  and  the  replicas  is  found  in  the 
watch-chain,  which  in  the  copies  is 
represented  as  silver  instead  of  silk. 
Art  students  will  recognize  in  this 
Raebiirn's  invariable  custom  of  chang- 
ing in  some  slight  degree  the  details  of 
an  original  in  executing  replicas  of  his 
works.  The  picture  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Bishop's  bankers,  and 
she  is  asking  for  it  the  sum  of  twelve 
thousand  guineas.  If  of  unquestioned 
authenticity,  even  an  American  purch- 
aser might  perhaps  be  found  for  it  at 
this  high  price. 

Mrs.  Jessamy  Steele,  Bret  Harte's 
daughter,  who  is  reported  as  being  in 
the  poorhouse  of  Portland,  Me.,  must 
inherit  a  good  deal  of  her  father's 
temperament.  It  is  said  that  Mrs. 
Steele  has  had  a  lot  of  money  from 
time  to  time,  but  that  she  did  not 
know  how  to  keep  it;  that  she  was 
extravagant  and  let  it  slip  through 
her  fingers.  Bret  Harte,  with  all  his 
cleverness  as  an  author,  had  no  idea 
of  money  values.  If  he  had  not  had 
good  friends  in  England,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
live  on  what  he  earned  by  his  pen. 
He  was  luxurious  in  his  tastes  and 
extravagant  in  his  habits.  His  daugh- 
ter has  apparently  inherited  the 
extravagance  without  the  genius  of 
her  father.  She  should,  however,  be 
kept  out  of  the  poorhouse  at  any 
cost,  for  it  would  be  a  sad  reflection 
upon  the  many  who  have  enjoyed 
Bret  Harte's  stories  and  who  made 
him  little  less  than  a  god  at  the  time 
that  he  published  his  first  book,  *'The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp , "  if  such  a  fate 
were  to  befall  his  child. 


From  a  drawing  by  Dot6 

M.  THIERS* 

When  Bret  Harte  came  to  New 
York,  just  after  his  first  great  suc- 
cess, he  brought  his  family  with  him. 
Besides  Mrs.  Harte  there  were  three  or 
four  little  children.  The  boy,  named 
after  his  father,  was  the  oldest,  I  be- 
lieve; and  the  father  seemed  proud 
of  them.  It  was  not  so  many  years 
later  that  Mrs.  Harte  was  keeping 
a  boarding-house  and  looking  after 
the  children  alone.  Her  husband 
was  earning  plenty  of  money,  but  he 
had  generally  spent  it  before  it  reached 
his  hands.  With  all  his  faults  Bret 
Harte  was  a  most  delightful  com- 
panion, and  he  had  a  charm  that 
you  seldom  find  in  popular  writers. 
He  never  talked  of  himself,  never  took 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  gave 
every  appearance  of  being  a  gentle, 
kind  and  modest  man.       Popularity 
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such  as  his  would  have  been  tTying  M'liss,  and — I  suppose  I  must  in- 
to many  stronger  men.  Let  us,  how-  elude  him — the  "  Heathen  Chinee," 
ever,  forget  his  faults  and  be  grateful  will  be  household  names, 
to  him  for  the  creations  he  has  given  *gp 
to  American  literature,  for,  as  long  as  ^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^  ,^,  literary  Lni««t,  i  npro. 
the  English  language  is  read,  John  duc=thefoiiowing  cart™iiiroma  volume  of'poiiucai 
Oakhurst,     "  Miggles."     Yuba     Bill,  mI"*!  Un^Ji;..G™n**'S!''"*         "  '"      ^ 
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LORD  GOSCHEN  AND  THE  WHITEFRIARS 


gHEWhitefriarsClub 

of  London,  a  din- 
ing club  composed 
chiefly  of  journal- 
ists, men  of  letters 
and  artists,  had  its 
\  origin,  some  forty 
J  years  ago,  in  the 
restaurant  of  the  Ludgate  Hill  railway 
station;  for  some  time  past  it  has 
inhabited  a  hotel  in  Fleet  Street, 
situated  very  conveniently  with  refer- 
ence to  the  newspaper  offices  that 
throng  that  thoroughfare.  The  resi- 
dent membership  is  limited  to  one 
hundred,  and  there  are  besides  about 
fifty  "  country  "  members  and  a  doz- 
en honorary  ones.  From  the  first,  a 
weekly  dinner  has  been  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  life  of  the  club — "stags" 
all,  save  the  Christmas  festivities, 
and  the  annual  Ladies  Banquet  in 
the  spring. 

The  membership  roll  includes  a 
sprinkling  of  American  names;  and 
among  the  Friars  of  native  stock  are 
many  whose  doings  are  familiar  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  M.P.,  the  Hon. 
Gilbert  Coleridge,  Mr.  J.  M.  Dent, 
Mr.  George  Manville  Fenn,  Sir  F. 
Carruthers  Gould.  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Robert  Leighton,  Mr. 
A.  E.  W.  Mason,  M.P.,  Dr.  W.  Robert- 
son Nicoll.Lord  Northciif[e(M<'  Harms- 
worth),  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  M.P..  Mr. 
C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Mr.  Max  Pem- 
berton,  Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter,  Mr. 
Arthur  Spui^eon,  Mr.  Bram  Stoker, 
Mr.  Alfred  Sutro,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and 
Sir  William  Treloar,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  The  American  contingent 
— some  half-dozen  men  or  more — 
comprises,  to  name  but  two  names, 
Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  and  Mr.  R.  New- 
ton Crane,  barrister,  of  The  Temple; 
and  among  the  eleven  honorary  mem- 


bers— ^with  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  Mr. 
Meredith  and  Mr.  Richard  Whiteing — 
is  to  be  found  our  own  Mark  Twain, 
whose  Whitefriarship  dates  back  some 
three  and  thirty  years. 

Once  a  year,  a  band  of  Friars  and 
their  friends  make  a  day's  pilgrim^e 
to  some  not  too  remote  point  of 
literary  or  historic  interest — War- 
wick Castle,  Dorking  (where  Meredith 
lives),  Dickensland,  Constable's  coun- 
try, or  wherenot.  But,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  weekly  dinner  is  the 
thing — especially  when  it  happens  to 
be  also  the  annual  one. 

To  these  affairs  each  Friar  may 
bring  one  or  more  guests;  and  there 
is  a  Guest  of  the  Club,  upon  whom 
devoh-es  the  burden  of  making  the 
principal  after-dinner  speech.  The 
Prior  and  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
and  the  subject  to  be  discussed  by 
guests  and  Friars  alike,  are  selected 
months  in  advance.  Literary,  clerical, 
and  political  figures  of  the  amplest 
dimensions  have  graced  these  sym- 
posia. The  American  Ambassador  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  a  club  guest,  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  (Mr.  Hay  and 
Mr.  Reid  were  among  those  to  be 
thus  honored) .  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfourwas  the  guest  under  the  Prior- 
ship  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  at  the 
annual  dinner  this  year,  which,  as  it 
happened,  fell  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day. In  1906  the  chief  guest  was 
General  Sir  George  White,  the  hero  of 
Ladysmith;  a  year  earlier,  the  choice 
fell  upon  Sir  Edw-ard  Grey,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord 
Rosebery  also  being  present  as  a 
private  guest.  In  1904  the  burden 
of  the  day  was  borne  by  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevetyan,  nephew  and  biographer 
of  Lord  Macaulay,  and  dispassionate 
historian  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Sir  George  especially  regretted 
the  absence,  on  an  electioneering  tour. 
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of  Friar  Winston  Churchill,  as  he  had 
known  intimately  and  greatly  ad- 
mired his  father,  whom  he  proceeded 


manship"  the  theme  of  the  evening's 
symposium.  Friar  Leighton  pre- 
sided,  his  personal  guest  being  Mr. 
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to  eulogize  in  eloquent  terms  before 
addressing  himself  to  the  toast  of 
"Literature." 

But  the  "banner"  night  of  the 
Whitefriars,  so  far  as  the  present 
scribe's  memory  carries  him,  was 
that  of  Jantiary  30,  1903,  when,  at 
the  Trocadero  Restaurant,  Piccadilly 
Circus,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Joa- 
chim, Viscount  Goschen  was  the  Club's 
guest,   and   "Literature  and   States- 


John   Murray,   who   at  the   moment 

was  bringing  out  an  important  book 
by  Lord  Goschen.  This  was  none 
other  than  the  writer's  biography  of 
his  grandfather,  a  noted  German  pub- 
lisher, whose  name  was  identified  with 
those  of  Goethe,  Schiller  and  the  other 
great  German  poets  of  his  day, — as 
the  name  of  John  Murray,  borne  by 
the  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father   of    Lord    Goschen's    English 
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publisher  and  fellow-guest,  was  identi- 
fied, at  the  same  period,  with  the 
name  and  fame  of  Goethe's  contem- 
poraries, Byron,  Scott,  Moore,  and 
Irving.  (The  authorized  American 
edition  of  the  work  referred  to  was 
issued,  by  the  way,  by  the  house 
whose  name  and  imprint  appear  upon 
this  magazine.)  Upon  Friar  Caine 
devolved  the  pleasant  task  of  intro- 
ducing the  guest  of  the  evening,  and 
he  discharged  it  in  a  very  felicitous 
manner.  • 

Immediately  after  its  delivery,  I 
spoke  of  Lord  Goschen's  response  as 
the  best  after-dinner  speech  it  had 
been  my  good  fortune  to  hear;  and 
Mr.  John  Morley,  to  whom  a  pri- 
vately printed  copy  was  sent,  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  read  a 
better  one.  Some  two  months  ago, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  permission 
to  publish  it  in  these  pages;  and  on 
the  very  day  of  the  speaker's  death 
(February  7th)  a  letter, graciously  con- 
senting, subject  to  the  Club's  approval 
(which  has  since  been  secured,  was  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  before  intel- 
ligence of  the  writer's  unexpected 
end  had  appeared  in  the  afternoon 
papers. 

From  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  remarks  in 
proposing  the  speaker's  health  and 
coupling  his  name  with  the  toast 
"Literature  and  Statesmanship,"  this 
brief  passage  referring  to  **  statesmen- 
critics"  is  extracted: 

The  literary  man  is  not  always  over- 
delighted  by  the  incursion  of  the  politician 
into  the  field  of  literature.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  statesman-critic.     That  is  a  censori- 


ous personage  of  whom  the  literary  man 
stands  in  becoming  awe.  When  he  de- 
scends into  the  lower  marshes  of  modern 
literature  from  the  arid  heights  of  Downing 
Street,  or  the  somnolent  alcoves  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  tells  us  of  our  sins 
and  shortcomings,  we  sometimes  think  of 
the  proverb  about  the  cobbler  and  his 
last,  and  commend  his  industry  over  the 
Education  Act.  It  is  the  statesman- 
author  the  literary  man  is  more  troubled 
about;  and  perhaps  it  is  natural,  if  the 
author  thinks  that  the  statesman  with  so 
many  and  such  enviable  opportunities 
for  serving  his  country,  in  the  making  of 
w^ars  and  a  one-and-threepenny  income- 
tax,  might  be  content  to  leave  to  the 
humble  brotherhood  of  the  pen  the  priv- 
ilege of  besieging  the  circulating  library. 
But  the  incursions  of  the  politician  into 
the  field  of  literature  are  not  so  frequent 
that  the  man  of  letters  has  any  serious 
cause  for  professional  jealousy.  Once  in 
fifty  years  politics  produce  a  novelist 
like  Disraeli,  and  once  in  a  hundred  years 
a  dramatist  like  Brinsley  Sheridan;  and 
then  it  matters  nothing  to  any  of  us  where 
he  has  come  from,  in  our  joy  that  a  great 
genius  has  come.  As  for  the  other  literary 
products  of  the  political  world,  the  occa- 
sional causeries  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
the  sibylline  leaves  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
we  see  that  in  general  they  are  written, 
as  the  new  book  of  Lord  Goschen  has  been 
written,  out  of  special  knowledge  and  by 
special  impulse,  and  are  therefore  to  be 
welcomed  by  all.  Whether  the  incursions 
of  the  literary  man  into  the  field  of 
politics  are  equally  welcome  to  the  pol- 
itician, we  must  leave  it  to  our  Guest  to 
say. 


LORD  GOSCHEN'S  SPEECH 


THE 


** SLIPPERY    slope" 


OF    AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


FRIAR  HALL  CAINE  has  cut  out 
my  work  for  me  to-night.  He  has 
given  me  a  difficult  task.  He  has 
challenged  me  in  many  respects.  I 
feel  sure,  however,  that  the  members 
of  the  gracious  order  of  the  White 
Friars,  who  have  extended  so  cordial 
a  welcome  to  a  rough  politician,  will 


be  kind  enough  to  listen  to  me  if  I 
take  up  the  challenge  which  the  Friar 
has  thrown  down,  though  possibly  I 
may  be  expressing  views  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  his  eloquent 
speech.  I  am  not  so  far  prepared  as 
he  is  to  admit  a  divergence  between 
the  political  and  the  literary  careers. 


^//^ 


/./ 


*^'*^  -       /*'     *^^ 


y^.^^r-^^ 


LORD   GOSCHEN'S   LETTER   CONCERNING   HIS   WHITEFRIARS     SPEECH 

Dbar  Sir:  I  should  like  to  have  a  proof  of  the  address.      It 

My  speech  to  the  White  Friars  Club  has  not  been  probably  requires  a  few  verbal  corrections. 
reprint«l  in  any  magazine    except   in  the  Journal  I  shall  be  grateful  for  the  copy  of  your  Magazine 

of  the  club.     You  are  quite  welcome  to    publish  it  which  you  are  sending  me,  and  will  specially    look 

in  your  magazine  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Club  has  for  the  article  '*  The  Kingdom  of  Light."     Thanking 

no  objection.       I  cannot  think  that  he  would  have  you  for  your  kind  appreciation  of  my  speech,     I  re- 

any.  main.  Yours  very  truly,         Goschbn. 
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I  do  not  resent,  but  I  welcome  with 
all  my  heart,  the  incursion  of  literary- 
men  into  our  political  life.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
show  that  the  incursion  of  politicians 
into  literary  life  has  also  some  ad- 
vantages. Indeed,  I  think  the  more 
politicians  and  literary  men  can 
work  together,  the  better  it  is  for 
maintaining  those  ideals  of  life  and 
those  higher  standards  which  none 
more  than  the  members  of  this  Club 
would  wish  to  see  upheld  by  the 
nation.  Friar  Hall  Caine  has  rather 
tempted  me  to  venture  for  a  few 
moments  upon  the  slippery  slope  of 
garrulous  autobiography.  If  I  stum- 
ble, give  me  your  help,  and  do 
not  let  me  slip  down  to  the  bottom. 
I  have  to  confess  to  you — and  I 
do  not  wish  to  convey  to  you  a  sense 
of  abnormal  priggishness — that  I  was 
a  literary  boy.  I  was  the  poet  of  the 
family.  I  was  the  poet  of  a  narrow 
circle — let  me  rather  say  poetaster, 
versifier;  though,  not  to  be  too  hum- 
ble, I  must  admit  that  even  in  my 
earliest  days  I  had  a  sense  of  rhythm, 
and  cotild  not  bear  a  line  that  did  not 
scan.  Being  in  that  way  acclaimed 
by  a  narrow  circle,  when  I  went  to 
Rugby  it  was  quite  natural  that  I 
should  be  fired  with  literary  ambition, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  competent  for 
me  to  do  so — when  I  had  been  a  year 
in  the  sixth,  and  was  seventeen — I  had 
the  temerity  to  enter  the  lists  for  the 
prizes  for  English  verse,  for  English 
prose,  and  for  the  Queen's  medal  for 
an  English  essay  on  a  historical 
subject. 

LORD   GOSCHEN's   PRIZE   POEM 

These  ambitions  of  my  literary 
period  were,  I  must  admit,  rewarded, 
for  I  won  the  prize  for  English  verse, 
I  gained  the  prize  for  the  English 
essay,  and  I  was  second  for  the 
historical  medal,  which  I  got  the  next 
year.  The  subject  of  my  prize  poem 
was  "The  Celts,**  and  a  certain  rhe- 
torical tendency  which  I  possessed 
at  that  time  enabled  me  to  produce 
a  poem  which,  many  years  later,  after 
my  conflicts  with  Irish  members  in 


the  House  of  Commons,  I  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy, and  I  was  much  flattered  by 
the  statement  that  he  would  wish 
to  keep  it.  I  am  not  sure,  if  the 
Irish  members  had  read  that  poem 
before,  the  violent  antagonism  with 
which  I  met  would  have  been  so 
pronounced. 

From  Rugby  I  went  to  Oxford, 
and,  needless  to  say,  I  became 
a  candidate  for  the  Newdigate 
Prize.  You  know,  gentlemen,  the 
kind  of  thing — rhetoric  in  rhyme, 
grandiose,  heroic,  antithetical,  alliter- 
ative. The  subject  was  Belshaz- 
zar's  Feast.  It  did  not  suit  me.  My 
powers  were  not  descriptive,  but 
heroic : 

Ho!  Bring   the   cups,  the  golden  goblets 

bring; 
A  godlike  chalice  for  a  godlike  king! 
Bring   forth   the   cups!     'T  would   be   a 

draught  divine — 
In  Hebrew  vessels,  Babylonian  winel 

Rhetoric  in  rhyme  did  not  succeed. 
The  prize  was  not  assigned  to  the 
composer  of  these  heroic  lines.  On 
that  occasion  there  entered  into  the 
lists  against  those  who  thought  they 
possessed  the  power  of  verse,  a  man 
who  was  a  real  poet.  The  New- 
digate Prize  has  often  been  won 
by  great  men.  Keble  was  a  New- 
digate winner.  In  this  year  there 
was  a  poem  sent  in,  gorgeous  in  its 
coloring,  by  a  man  who  possessed  a 
wonderful  power  of  Asiatic  gorgeous- 
ness.  Its  author  was  a  man  whom, 
probably,  many  of  you  know,  the 
author  of  **The  Light  of  Asia,**  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold, — and  when  we  heard 
him  recite  his  beautiful  poem,  we 
felt  there  was  no  humiliation  in  sur- 
rendering the  prize  to  one  who  had 
real  poetic  force. 

STOLEN    VISITS    TO    HELICON 

After  leaving  Oxford  I  did  not 
have  many  flirtations  with  the  Muse. 
I  entered  upon  a  life  of  affairs  and  of 
business.  If  you  ask  me  whether 
there  were  any  more  flirtations,  I 
should  say  *' Never.**  "What,  never?" 
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"Well,  hardly  ever,"  Of  course  there 
are  occasions  when  a  stolen  visit  to 
the  slopes  of  Heli- 
con may  be  permit- 
ted, even  to  a  man 
of  affairs.  Some 
time  afterwards  I 
produced  a  book — a 
real  book  —  which 
has  been  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Hail  Caine, 
with  the  forbiddii^ 
title  of  ■'  The  The- 
ory of  the  Foreign 
Exchanges."  Well, 
the  book  was  a  great 
success.  It  has  gone 
through  many  edi- 
tions; but  I  don't 
know  that  it  was  lit- 
erature. It  was  sim- 
ply analysis  —  the 
application  of  an 
Oxford  mind  to  City 
subjects.  I  was  sat- 
urated with  Mill,  but 
he  did  not  dominate 
me.  I  even  analyzed 
his  generalizations.  •^*''  '^*'*'^' 
At  a  later  period    I  '"' 

attempted     another  '''""  "  f'cL"! 

piece  of  analysis:  I 
analyzed  those  terrible  problems  con- 
nected with  local  taxation — and  if 
any  of  you  wish  to  drive  yourselves 
almost  to  lunacy,  undertake  to  tackle 
the  mysteries  of  the  incidence  of  tax- 
ation, local  or  imperial!  I  have 
acquired,  whether  I  deserve  it  or  not, 
a  certain  credit  in  that  department; 
but  here  again  what  1  did  was  to  ap- 
ply a  rigid  mental  separator  to  all  the 
facts  which  came  before  me. 

It  is  not  an  uninteresting  thing  to 
ask  oneself  whether  the  same  powers, 
the  same  qualities,  the  same  methods 
which  are  employed  by  politicians 
and  by  political  economists,  are  ap- 
plied by  literary  men  to  other  sub- 
jects. I  should  .like  to  know  whether 
the  novelists  who  analyze  the  secrets 
of  the  heart  and  the  soul  employ  the 
same  methods  of  mental  analysis. 
Differing,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent from  Mr.  Hal!  Caine,  I  think  the 
methods  and  the  powers  of  politicians 


might  also  be  successful  in  the  walks 
of  literature,  and,  vice  versa,  that  the 
processes  of  literary 
menmightwithgreat 
advantage  be  applied 
to  the  work  of  pol- 
iticians. Mr.  Hall 
Caine  has  resented 
in  his  good-humor- 
ed way,  the  incurs- 
ions of  political  men 
into  the  realms  of 
literature.  Well. 
there  is  one  class  of 
politicians  who  have 
been  great  offend- 
ers in  that  respect, 
and  those  are  the 
Prime  M  iniste  rs. 
And  let  me  for  a 
moment  stop  to  an- 
alyze. There  are 
politicians  who  have 
become  Iiterarj-,and 
literary  men  who 
have  become  politi- 
cians. There  are  also 
those  who  have 
■  "'"""^  started  sirauitane- 
"^  ously  on    the    liter- 

=™  Gluldr"  ''    '  ^^y  ^""^  *'^*  political 

side. 

LITERARY    PRIME    MINISTERS 

Now.  take  our  Prime  Ministers. 
Mr.  Gladstone  turned  to  his  Homeric 
studies,  and  to  many  other  literary 
topics.     Disraeli,  as  Mr.   Hall  Caine 

reminded  us,  was  a  great  novelist. 
Lord  Rosebery  has  written  admirable 
books  upon  Napoleon  and  Pitt,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  authors  ought 
really  to  exclude  him  from  their 
ranks.  Another  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour,  has  written  in  a 
literary  spirit  on  philosophic  doubts, 
also  a  book  which  has  some  literary 
merit.  French  Prime  Ministers,  like 
M.  Waddin^ton  and  the  Due  de  Brog- 
lie.  have  followed  the  same  course. 
Ought  these  men  to  be  rebuked  for 
■  entering  the  field  of  letters?  I  think 
they  have  helped  letters,  and  have 
shown  the  public  that  politicians  and 
statesmen  of  the  day  have  a  wider 
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range  than  their  political  or  party 
subjects;  that  they  are  able,  like 
other" members  of  the  community,  to 
enter  the  realms  of  imagination  and 
of  history,  of  study  and  of  scholar- 
ship, to  their  own  great  advantage 
and  that  of  others  also.  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  not  written  books,  but  he  is 
essentially  literary  in  his  mind,  as  has 
been  shown  in  his  great  gift  of  coining 
phrases.  Disraeli  also  had  this  gift  in 
a  great  degree.  I  remember  one  of 
my  first  experiences  in  entering  the 
House  of  Commons  was  to  hear  a 
fine  phrase  he  used.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  strike  the  literary 
men  of  to-day  as  it  struck  me.  He 
was  replying  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  who 
was  a  man  who  held  an  isolated 
position.  Mr.  Roebuck  attacked  Mr. 
Disraeli  for  having  deserted  his  camp, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  used  this  fine  phrase 
in  reply:  "The  honorable  and  learned 
member  taunts  me  with  having 
deserted  his  camp.  I  never  knew  he 
had  a  camp.  I  thought  he  was  a 
solitary  sentry  keeping  guard  over 
a  deserted  fortress.'*  I  thought  that 
very  beautiful  and  literary.  A  little 
time  afterwards  I  had  the  honor  of 
sitting  next  to  Mr.  Disraeli  at  a  dinner 
at  Trinity  House.  He  had  a  Bishop 
on  one  side  whom  he  did  not  like; 
so  he  unbent  to  me,  a  young  politician, 
and  made  three  epigrams,  each  of 
which  struck  me  as  very  good.  I  was 
deeply  interested  seven  years  later 
in  finding  all  three,  just  as  he  had 
used  them  to  me,  introduced  in 
"Lothair"  and  "Endymion.'*  The 
fact  is,  he  potted  his  epigrams.  Let 
me  tell  you  one  of  them.  He  told 
me,  in  a  dramatic  style  I  wish  I  could 
reproduce,  that  in  1848,  or  about  that 
time.  Count  Bismarck,  as  he  was  then, 
had  been  summoned  to  Berlin  to 
give  Germany  a  constitution,  and 
was  instructed  to  take  London  on 
his  way. 

bismarck's  or  Disraeli's? 

At  London  it  was  arranged  that 
Bismarck  and  Disraeli  should  meet. 
**We  met,'*  said  Disraeli.  *'I  said  to 
Count   Bismarck,    *They   have   sum- 


moned you  to  Berlin  to  give  them  a 
constitution.'*'  To  which  Count  Bis- 
marck replied:  *They  have  summoned 
me  to  Berlin  to  give  them  a  constitu- 
tion; I  intend  to  give  them  a  coim- 
try. '"  On  this  I  observed:  "Mr. 
Disraeli,  that  sounds  like  one  of  your 
own  epigrams  across  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons. "  He  replied, 
but  in  a  very  unconvincing  voice, 
"Count  Bismarck  did  say  so."  Well, 
gentlemen,  I  had  an  opportunity  years 
afterwards,  dining  with  Count  Bis- 
marck, to  tell  him  the  story,  and  I 
asked  him,  "Did  you  say  that.'*" 
Count  Bismarck  said  to  me,  but  also 
in  an  unconvincing  voice — "Yes,  I 
said  so."  Mr.  Disraeli  was  dead  at 
that  time.  Well,  I  had  against  me 
two  great  men,  both  of  whom  said  it 
was  Count  Bismarck  who  used  the 
words,  but  for  my  part,  I  believe 
to  this  day  that  the  phrase  was  coined 
in  a  British  mint.  Count  Bismarck, 
however,  was  perfectly  capable  of 
splendid  rhetorical  phrases;  he  also 
was  a  manufacturer  of  fine  and 
picturesque  epigrams.  One  of  them 
he  used  to  me  with  reference  to 
French  aggressions  in  North  Africa, 
which  had  been  proceeding  whilst  I 
was  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
"Since  you  passed  through  here  last, 
Mr.  Goschen,"  Count  Bismarck  said, 
"the  fiery  steed  of  French  policy 
has  been  galloping  on  the  sands  of 
Tunis,  and  heavy  galloping  ground 
they  found  it."  I  think  that  a  very 
good  phrase.  All  his  letters  and  his 
reminiscences  show  that,  man  of  blood 
and  iron  as  he  was,  there  was  the 
literary  feeling  in  Count  Bismarck. 
He  apologized  to  me  for  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  modern  English  litera- 
ture. I  am  afraid  he  had  not  read 
the  many  able  novels  which  have  been 
published  by  authors  now  living.  He 
said:  "I  know  my  Shakespeare,  and  I 
know  my  Sheridan,  and  I  think  one 
of  the  finest  scenes-  in  the  English 
language  is  that  in  which  Charles 
Surface  sells  his  ancestors,  but  re- 
fuses to  part  with  old  Noll."  It  was 
characteristic  of  Count  Bismarck  that 
that  should  have  been  his  favorite 
passage  in  English  literature. 
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Now,  having  spoken  of  politicians 
who  have  done  something  in  the  way 
of  literature,  let  me  deal  for  a  moment 
with  literary  men  who  have  made  in- 
cursions into  politics. 

LITERARY  MEN   IN  THE  HOUSE 

One  of  my  first  experiences  in  the 
Parliament  of  1864  or  1865  was  to 
hear  the  last  speech — oration,  let 
me  call  it — from  Bulwer,  the  great 
novelist.  It  was  splendid,  stately, 
magnifiquey  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la 
politique.  He  became  a  Secretary  of 
State,  he  made  a  certain  position  in 
political  life;  but  essentially  he  was 
not  a  politician.  Then  there  was 
Kinglake,  the  great  historian.  In 
an  earlier  period  he  made,  I  believe, 
some  impression,  but  when  I  heard 
him  in  the  first  years  I  was  in  the 
House,  his  fine  political  rhetoric  was 
without  effect.  He  did  not  succeed  as 
a  politician.  Then  there  was  John 
Stuart  Mill,  \/ho  went  from  literature 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  I  re- 
member well  the  pathetic  figure  he 
made  when  he  got  up  to  speak, — 
listened  to  in  a  House  as  rowdy  as 
the  present — listened  to  on  account  of 
his  great  sincerity  and  absolute  con- 
viction, but  still  an  absolute  failure. 
He  had  not  that  robustness  which 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  necessary 
qualities  for  political  work.  There 
was  Professor  Fawcett,who  succeeded. 
He  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  student, 
but  he  had  a  robustness  and  virility 
which  told  upon  the  House,  and  was 
essentially  a  success  in  his  day.  One 
other  man  let  me  cite,  a  graceful 
and  polished  poet,  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes — "Dicky"  Milnes,  as  he  was 
called  by  his  friends.  He  was  a 
failure  in  the  House,  and  he  was 
asked  the  cause.  He  honestly  ad- 
mitted he  had  been  a  failure.  A 
friend  said:  "  How  is  it,  Dicky?  You 
are  a  very  clever  fellow.  How  is  it 
you  do  not  get  on  in  the  House?" 
He  said:  **  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  believe  it  is  because  when  I  am 
in  the  middle  of  my  speech  I  say 
to  myself,  'Well,  Dicky,  how  are 
you  getting  on  ?  "  *    Self -consciousness 


will  not  do  in  political  Ufe.  Self-con- 
sciousness is  the  snare  of  the  exqui- 
sites of  culture.  Take  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, for  instance.  If  he  had  brought 
his  majestic  sweetness  and  his  in- 
candescent light  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  is  certain  he  would  have 
been  a  failure,  because  he  was  not 
of  that  class  of  literary  men  who 
succeed  in  politics.  You  want  more 
force,  you  want  more  go,  and,  above 
all,  you  want  less  self-consciousness 
and  sensitiveness  than  some  literary 
men    possess. 

SOME  MODERN  INSTANCES 

Now,  for  one  moment,  let  me  speak 
of  the  present.  Happily,  there  are 
now  in  the  House  of  Commons  literary 
men  who  have  succeeded  by  the 
strength  of  their  intellect,  and  by  the 
possession  of  Parliamentary > qualities. 
There  are  Lecky,  Morley,  Bryce,  An- 
son, and  others,  who  are  not  only 
able  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  but 
able  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  is,  perhaps,  as 
difficult  a  task  ;  and  so  history, 
scholarship,  and  law  are  acclaimed 
in  the  persons  of  these  men,  who 
are  all  a  success.  When  Birrell  was 
in  the  House,  he  represented  humor. 
Morley  had  his  vicissitudes.  At  the 
beginning  it  was  a  question  how  far 
he  would  succeed,  but  in  the  end  he 
conquered  his  position,  and  now  he  is 
able  at  the  same  time  to  thunder 
forth  party  speeches  on  the  platform 
and  to  prepare  the  **  Life  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone," which  will  be  an  epoch-making 
book  when  submitted  to  the  public. 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  some  of 
these  gentlemen  what  they  think  of 
the  comparative  joys  and  sorrows 
of  literary  and  political  life.  Per- 
haps Friar  Gilbert  Parker  will  some 
day  tell  us  whether  he  considers 
the  thrill  of  a  successful  novel  falls 
short,  or  is  surpassed  by  the  rapture 
of  a  successful  speech.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  which  conveyed  more  happi- 
ness might  be  a  very  interesting  psy- 
chological subject. 

I  received  once  some  confidences 
from  Mr.  Morley  on  the  subject.  When 
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he  had  been  some  months  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  said,  what  he  missed 
most  was  the  immediate  elfect  of  his 
work.  When  he  was  a  journalist, 
and  edited  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
he  knew  his  articles  would  appear 
at  once.  When  he  was  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  private  member, 
he  might  sit  night  after  night, 
wondering  if  he  would  catch  the 
Speaker's  eye.  He  felt  a  waste  of 
brain  power,  because,  however  elab- 
orately he  prepared  his  speeches,  he 
might  never  get  an  opportunity  of 
using  them.  Well,  the  journalist 
has  the  advantage  in  that  respect, 
because  he  knows  his  work  will  be 
before  the  public  next  morning. 
The  M.  P.  for  Blank,  who  tries  to 
catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  may  suffer 
night  after  night  the  agonies  of  un- 
delivered speeches.  I  have  experi- 
enced it  myself.  It  is  a  most 
intolerable  pain.  He  endures  this 
impeded  parturition  without  any 
obstetric  publisher  who  will  deliver 
him — ^to  use  a  phrase  borrowed  from 
your  Chairman,  which,  without  such 
sanction,  I  should  have  shrunk  from 
employing.  And  what  does  this  im- 
peded parturition  end  in  ?  .Often  in  a 
miscarriage.  The  member  for  Blank 
at  last  catches  the  Speaker's  eye. 
**  Now,  "he  says,  **my  hour  has  come. " 
The  House  is  not  electrified.  Mem- 
ber after  member  withdraws  to  the 
smoking-room.  Still,  he  hopes  for  a 
time  his  oration  will  appear  in  the 
papers  next  morning.  Then  comes 
the  awful  and  mortifying  phrase, 
"After  a  few  remarks  from  the  mem- 
ber for  Blank,"— 

AGONIES  OF  AUTHORS 

• 

Do  authors  ever  pass  through  any 
similar  agonies ;  are  there  not  similar 
difficulties  and  disappointments  in 
their  life?  Do  they  ever  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  catching  a  publisher's  eye? 
Or  when  they  have  caught  it,  do  they 
sometimes  find  that  the  audience  of 
readers — if  that  is  not  a  btill — disap- 


prove, and  that  they  do  not  get 
what  they  expected?  I  am  afraid 
that  in  both  these  walks  of  life  there 
are  periods  of  disappointment,  of 
baffled  expectations,  though  often, 
I  trust,  of  hopes  crowned  after  all. 
I  must  lay  to  heart  the  catechism 
applied  to  me  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine. 
A  cold  shiver  runs  through  me  when 
I  think  of  my  own  picture  of  the 
disappointed  expectations  of  authors, 
for  I,  too,  am  about  to  become  an 
author,  and  my  obstetric  assistant  is 
sitting  at  my  right  hand  (Mr.  Mur- 
ray). But,  notwithstanding  all  the 
warnings  which  have  fallen  from 
Mr.  Hall  Caine,  I  shall  await  the 
verdict  with  that  patience  and  with 
that  philosophy  with  which  forty 
years  of  public  life  have  necessarily 
endowed  me.  Politicians  no  less 
than  authors  are  accustomed  to  disap- 
pointment, and,  if  I  may  say  it  in 
this  audience,  we  are  accustomed  to 
criticisip.  How  many  critics  are 
now  sitting  before  me  at  this  moment ! 
I  will  not  say  I  cast  myself  upon  their 
indulgence — ^it  would  scarcely  be 
becoming  in  me  to  say  so.  I  cast 
myself  on  their  impartial  judgment. 

Let  me  say,  once  more,  that  I  be- 
lieve politicians  and  literary  men  can 
work  together  for  the  ennobling  of 
the  ideals  of  life  among  the  people 
at  large.  I  associate  myself  with  the 
eloquent  words  with  which  Friar 
Hall  Caine  finished  his  speech.  He 
showed  how  noble  was  the  profe^ion 
of  the  author,  how  lofty  the  duties 
he  puts  before  himself.  We  politi- 
cians, notwithstanding  party  strife, 
notwithstanding  that  it  seems  some- 
times as  if  we  diverged  from  the 
high  ideals  which  we  ought  to  pursue, 
often  aspire  to  join  with  all  the  pio- 
neers of  civilization — ^with  the  literary 
battalions  in  their  forward  march — 
with  all  the  men  who  are  opening  up 
new  vistas  of  hope  for  our  country. 
We  aspire  to  associate  ourselves  with 
them  for  the  benefit  of  our  country, 
which  literature  and  politics  alike 
desire  to  serve. 
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IV 

HERE  IS  another 
kind  of  universe 
besides  the  Whit- 
man one — ^the  one 
with  the  paths  of 
stars  in  it  and 
crowds  of  faces 
flocking  through 
the  stars.  It  is  a  universe  in  which 
the  faces  come  closer — Will  Shake- 
speare's, for  instance.  The  faces  do 
not  merely  haunt  us.  They  flock 
through  hidden  life  in  us.  They 
take  possession  of  us  and  make  camps 
in  our  hearts.  While  they  are  with 
us  we  are  new  creatures.  We  are 
informed  with  new  lives — the  supreme 
form  of  information.  The  world  still 
goes  to  Will  Shakespeare  for  all  moods 
and  to  Walt  Whitman  for  but  one. 

There  is  no  telling  what  Shake- 
speare would  have  done  if  he  had  had 
Walt  Whitman's  chance — his  nine- 
teenth-century, scientific  chance ;  but 
the  probabilities  seem  to  be  that 
Shakespeare  would  have  painted  his 
picture  several  stars  farther  out  than 
Whitman  did,  and  he  would  have 
put  in  Camden,  near  Philadelphia, 
and  a  few  back  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania besides.  Eyen  as  the  matter 
stands,  there  is  still  a  sense  in  which 
William  Shakespeare,  three  hundred 
years  off,  is  nearer  to  us  than  Walt 
Whitman,  whose  hands  were  on  our 
shoulders  yesterday.  Shakespeare 
may  not  be  so  near  to  a  whole  world 
as  Whitman  (Whitman  hugs  a  planet 
better),  but  he  is  nearer  to  us,  to  each 
and  all  of  us,  dotted  about  in  our 
separate  places  and  our  separate 
selves,  loving  and  hating  each  other. 
For  the  truth  is  (and  let  it  not  be 
breathed  to  the  Whitmanite,  nor  in 


the  house  of  the  ungodly) — the  final 
truth  about  Whitman  is,  that  Walt 
Whitman  (May  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  his  soul!)  could  not  laugh.  He 
could  not  even  cry. 

He  has  easily  the  most  profound 
vision  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
modern  life,  but  the  profundity  of 
Whitman,  unlike  Socrates*  or  Shake- 
speare's, is  second-rate  profundity — 
the  profundity  that  never  laughs. 
It  is  owing  to  this  trait  in  Whitman, 
a  certain  supernatural  lack  of  humor 
in  him,  that  it  is  always  going  to 
be  necessary  to  classify  him  in  the 
world's  second  order  of  great  men. 
It  has  made  him  the  ground-plan 
for  the  world's  great  modern  poet, 
instead  of  the  poet  himself. 

A  lack  of  humor  can  generally  be 
accounted  for  in  one  of  two  ways. 
Some  people  have  little  humor  be- 
cause they  are  too  small,  their  lives 
are  narrow  and  safe — leave  no  margin 
for  the  unexpected.  Others  have 
no  humor  because  they  are  too  large. 
Their  lives  are  all  margin,  made  of 
nothing  but  the  unexpected,  the 
unexpected  every  day  and  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  there  is  nothing  un- 
expected about  it.  Conveniences  and 
inducements  for  laughing,  in  such 
circumstances  (or  for  crying,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing),  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  a  man  who 
has  allowed  himself  the  habit — the 
fixed  .habit — of  being  too  large,  of 
being  everywhere  at  once,  the  way 
Whitman  did, — ^so  far  as  laughing  or 
crying  is  concerned,  is  almost  sure  to 
be  out  of  practice.  Nothing  made 
any  difference  to  Whitman.  It  was  all 
the  same  in  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  were  as  yesterday. 
If  he  ever  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a 
difference  in  anything,  he  melted  it 
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down  with  a  thousand  years.  It  dis- 
appeared. He  walled  his  soul  out 
from  all  our  little,  human,  conven- 
ient definitions.  His  whole  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  being  was  shut  in 
with  comparisons.  There  was  not  a 
thing  that  Whitman  ever  liked  that  he 
did  not  like  because  it  was  so  much 
like  something  else — ^generally,  every- 
thing else.  There  wag  not  a  single 
thing  that  Whitman  knew,  in  all  the 
world,  that  seemed  to  him  very 
different,  on  the  whole,  from  anything 
else  in  the  world — from  the  day  he  was 
bom  to  the  day  he  died.  He  did  not 
even  know  when  he  died.  There  was 
nothing  peculiar  about  it.  It  was 
nqt  very  different  from  looking  at  the 
stars,  or  going  in  swimming,  or  writing 
a  poem.  It  was  more  like  being  born 
than  anything  else. 

It  is  not  unnatural,  perhaps,  that  a 
man  who  was  going  to  be  the  poet  of 
infinity,  should  have  .taken  it  seriously, 
should  have  made  a  business  of  in- 
finity, and  have  somewhat  confined 
himself  to-  it.  It  certainly  ought  to 
be  obvious,  looking  at  the  matter 
from  the  human  or  artistic  point  of 
viewi  that  Walt  Whitman — the  first 
man  who  had  ever  tried  it — could 
hardly  have  expected  to  make  himself 
the  poet  of  the  infinite  for  nothing. 
A  man  who  let  himself  as  unshiver- 
ingly  out  as  Whitman  did,  would 
have  to  take  in  somewhere.  There  is 
little  reason  to  wonder  that  Walt 
Whitman,  in  becoming,  the  august 
master  of  beauty,  and  learning  the 
modern  art  of  being  infinite,  should 
have  lost,  in  a  rare  degree,  the  art  of 
being  finite.  It  is  an  art  that  is  not 
suffering  very  much,  and  it  is  going  to 
be  kept  up,  thanks  to  the  rest  of  us 
(and  to  almost  anybody) ;  but  the 
fact  remains,  as  the  one  limit  in  our 
poet  of  the  limitless,  that  Walt 
Whitman,  infinite  lover  of  finite 
things,  could  not  have  been  the  poet 
of  the  finite  sides  of  finite  things,  if 
he  had  tried.     He  was  a  mere  fugue. 

A  concordance  of  the  finite  things 
that  are  actually  invoked  in  Whit- 
man's poetry  would  be  larger,  pos- 
sibly, than  that  of  any  other  poet; 
but  if  a  concordance  of  the   finite 


things  in  Whitman  were  to  be  pub- 
lished according  to  Whitman,  it  would 
reveal  a  very  important  fact — namely, 
that  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  finite  things,  the  way  they  have 
of  looking  very  different  from  each 
other,  is  entirely  left  out  in  Walt 
Whitman.  If  Whitman  had  had  to 
be  a  Samuel  Johnson  in  his  early 
career,  if  he  had  been  condemned  for 
life  to  writing  a  dictionary,  he  would 
have  made  harder  work  of  it,  for 
himself  and  everybody  else,  than  any 
man  who  ever  lived.  He  would  not 
have  worked  it  through  very  far — 
would  have  had  to  publish  the  A's 
and  B's  by  themselves,  probably 
with  his  "Sands  at  Seventy."  He 
could  not  have  been  the  author  of  a 
dozen  of  Noah  Webster's  definitions. 
On  the  other  hand  (it  is  a  poor 
criticism  that  does  not  work  back- 
wards and  forwards),  Noah  Webster 
could  never  have  read  twelve  pages 
of  Whitman's  poetry,  or  if  he  had, 
he  never  could  have  found  words  to 
say  what  he  thought  about  it;  and 
what  Sam  Johnson  would  have  said 
had  better  be  imagined  than  described. 

In  this  connection,  it  seems  to  the 
point  to  say  that  if  Walt  Whitman 
is  to  be  put  forward  as  the  representa- 
tive poet  of  modern  life,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  enough  that  he  make  his 
reckoning  good  with  William  Shake- 
speare. '  He  must  make  his  reckoning 
good  with  Sam  Johnson — countless, 
immemorial  Sam  Johnson's — in  the 
roll-call  of  the  world. 

Sam  Johnson's  most  characteristic 
work  was  a  Dictionary.  A  great 
many  things  made  a  great  deal  of 
difference  to  Sam  Johnson.  In  this 
regard  he  is  not  unlike  most  of  the 
rest  of  us.  He  was  not  Shakespeare, 
but  he  was  an  average  man  who  knew 
what  he  thought.  No  man  can  be  a 
great  poet  in  this  present  world  with- 
out reckoning  with  Sam  Johnson. 

If  Whitman  could  have  known  what 
Sam  Johnson  thought  about  Whit- 
man, or  if  he  could  have  known  it  in 
time,  it  would  have  made  him  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  ground-plan 
of  the  great  modem  poet.  If  Whit- 
man had  even  cared  what  Sam  John- 
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son  thought,  it  would  have  helped. 
Shakespeare  would  have  cared;  and 
in  spite  of  his  three  hundred  years' 
handicap,  William  Shakespeare  comes 
nearer  to  being  the  poet  of  the  modem 
man  than  Walt  Whitman  does,  be- 
cause he  would  have  doted  on  Sam 
Johnson  and  Whitman  both. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  Walt  Whit- 
man did  not  care  what  Sam  Johnson 
would  have  thought  about  him,  it 
merely  remains  to  be  said  that,  if 
what  is  the  matter  with  Walt  Whit- 
man is  to  be  pointed  out  or  summed 
up  by  any  one,  Sam  Johnson  is  the 
man  to  do  it.  It  would  afford  in- 
finite relief,  in  present  literary  circles, 
and  to  a  great  many  thousands  of 
people,  if  he  would.  These  people — 
people  with  Sam  Johnson  minds — 
constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  living,  representative  men,  in' this 
modem  age;  and  Walt  Whitman, 
whose  main  song  in  the  world  was 
about  not  leaving  anybody  out,  has 
left  out  every  single  one  of  them.  He 
does  not  recognize  that  Sam  Johnson 
minds — discriminating  and  defining 
minds — exist ;  and  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  they  are  free  to  confess 
that  if  Walt  Whitman  has  a  mind, 
they  cannot  see  it. 

The  fact  that  a  great  many  people 
who  have  minds  seem  to  think  that 
Whitman's  was  one,  makes  them 
vaguely  rebellious  and  miserable.  It 
makes  them  worry  about  their  own 
minds — discriminating  and  defining 
minds — some  of  them.  It  becomes 
a  personal  matter.  Every  man  has 
to  have  it  out,  apparently,  'between 
his  own  mind  and  Whitman's,  sooner 
or  later,  and  there  are  very  few  men 
indeed — especially  among  the  regular 
or  practising  Whitmanites — who  seem 
able  to  help  him.  They  try  to  help 
him  by  telling  him  (with  inferences) 
that  Whitman  had  a  "cosmic  mind." 
Sam  Johnson,  however,  is  not  the 
kind  of  man  who  can  be  put  off  by 
being  told  that  Whitman  has  a 
cosmic  mind.  What  is  the  object 
in  having  a  cosmic  mind.*^  If  having 
a  cosmic  mind  puts  a  man  into  such 
a  state  that  he  does  not  know  where 
he  is,  cannot  tell  what  time  it  is, 


cannot  see  any  difference  between 
one  thing  and  another,  cannot  even 
tell  himself  from  anybody  else — **I 
would  rather  have  a  domestic  mind!" 
Sam  Johnson  breaks  out;  ''my  mind 
is  all  right  r* 

As  this  is  the  real  issue  to  a  man — 
always,  or  nearly  always, — ^in  his 
first  struggle  with  W^hitman,  it  is 
of  little  use  to  argue  the  matter. 
The  issue  is  purely  personal.  The 
best  one  can  do,  when  one  sees  Whit- 
man and  a  new  man  together,  is  to 
stand  quietly  by  and  wait  while  they 
call  each  other  names.  There  is 
nothing  for  them,  or  for  either  of 
them,  but  to  have  it  out — Sam  John- 
son and  Whitman, — because  both 
of  them  are  right.  Their  having  a 
hard  time  is  right  also.  The  harder 
time  they  have,  the  more  they  need 
each  other. 

Nothing  could  be  truer,  nothing 
could  be  more  to  the  point,  for  Sam 
Johnson,  than  this  instinctive  stand 
he  takes  with  Whitman.  His  mind 
is  all  right — that  is,  for  Sam  Johnson. 
It  is  the  one  that  especially  belongs 
to  him,  and  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  it  fits  him.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  it  will  not  always  fit  him.  In 
the  meantime,  there  is  no  denying 
that  a  man  who  cannot  hold  on  to 
his  mind,  in  reading  Whitman,  or 
rather  who  cannot  get  it  back  again 
afterward,  is  in  a  very  bad  way. 
The  trouble  with  Whitmanites  has 
always  been  that  they  have  lost  their 
minds— the  minds  they  had, — and 
have  never  got  their  other  ones. 

For  all  practical  purposes  it  is  still 
true,  though  Whitman  has  been  bom 
in  the  world  and  lived  out  his  seventy 
years  in  it,  that  a  man  needs  his 
domestic  mind  more,  and  needs  it 
more  times  a  day,  than  he  needs  his 
cosmic  one.  It  is  doubtless  true,  in 
a  certain  sense,  that  there  is  little 
difference  between  being  bom  and 
dying.  Perhaps,  too,  dying  is  more 
like  being  bom  than  anything  else; 
but  the  world  has  every  reason  to 
thank  heaven  that  Sam  Johnsons  are 
still  overflowing  in  it,  and  that  a 
great  many  different  people  to  whom 
a  great  many  things  make  a  great  deal 
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of   difference,   are  being  bom  in  it 
every  day. 

Whitman,  after  all,  was  a  specialist. 
He  was  the  poet  of  the  sky,  the  sea, 
the  numberlessness  of  leaves,  streams 
of  faces,  the  hordes  of  the  generations, 
— ^the  Poet  of  the  Vast — human  and 
divine — ^in  everything.  He  was  hyp- 
notized day  and  night  by  the  bound- 
lessness of  matter.  He  was  most  truly 
himself  when  he  sat  for  hours,  and 
watched  his  thoughts,  like  surf,  beat- 
ing around  the  edges  of  the  world. 

Being  bom  and  d)dng  do  not  seem 
very  different — ^around  the  edges  of 
the  world.  It  is  true  that  Sam 
Johnson,  if  he  had  ever  come  to  a 
paradox  like  this*,  would  have  said 
**Pooh!" — a  remark  which,  while  it 
has  much  truth  in  it,  by  no  means 
sums  up  the  matter.  Writing  a 
dictionary  does  not  entitle  a  man  to 
say  "  Pooh !  **  at  the  undefined,  merely 
because  it  is  undefined.  Finite  crea- 
ture though  he  is,  it  is  true  of  the 
commonest  man  that  the  best  places 
to  him — the  places  where  he  most 
loves  to  go, — are  places  where  he  does 
not  carry  his  dictionary  with  him. 
Sam  Johnson  himself  lunged  out 
beyond  dictionaries  sometimes.  And 
while,  taken  as  a  whole,  Johnson  was 
probably  a  man  who  saw  more  dif- 
ference between  more  things  than 
any  other  writer,  and  while  he  would 
have  sent  a  man  like  Whitman — a 
man  whose  mind  confused  death  and 
birth — to  Bedlam  for  it,  and  would 
have  called  Whitman  a  dreamer  and 
a  visionary, — stilf  the  fact  remains  to 
be  reckoned  with,  that  Sam  Johnson 
lived  all  his  life  crazed  with  terror 
because  he  was  going  to  die,  and 
Whitman  sang  about  it.  If  Sam 
Johnson,  the  seer  of  difference  in  the 
universe,  could  once  have  got  hold 
of  Whitman,  the  seer  of  the  sameness 
in  it,  he  would  have  found  Whitman 
very  practical — the  best  convenience 
for  living  a  life  and  living  it  every  day, 
and  the  best  convenience  for  dying, 
that  either  he  or  Jeremy  Taylor  or 
any  other  man  had  ever  dreamed  of — 
outside   the   New   Testament. 

We  have  never  had  a  poet  of  more 
massive    genius    yet,    who    has    not 


seemed  to  other  men  a  kind  of  splendid 
sleep-walker  on  the  earth,  groping 
about  with  his  eyes  open,  staring  at 
life  instead  of  living  it. 

The  way  the  greater  poet  seems  will- 
ing to  spend  the  little  time  he  has  in 
a  universe  like  this,  in  merely  looking 
around  in  it,  and  loving  it — living, 
sometimes,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  live 
in  the  whole  of  it, — is  one  of  the  stock 
astonishments  of  the  world  over  every 
poet's  life.  The  attribute  of  liking  to 
live  in  thewholeof  auniverse,of  taking 
it  for  granted  that,  in  its  way  at  least, 
the  whole  of  a  universe  is  worth  one's 
while,  and  worthy  of  being  lived  in — 
which  is  the  distinguishing  attribute 
of  every  greater  poet, — is  an  attri- 
bute that  finally  accounts  for  his 
eventual  and  inevitable  supremacy 
over  the  rest  of  us.  He  is  the  sur- 
rounder  of  all  men  whether  they  know 
it  or  not.  If  they  do  not  know  it, 
he  surrounds  them  supremely  in  the 
end  by  surrounding  all  the  things  there 
are,  that  men  can  love.  Either  by 
what  we  are,  or  by  what  we  have,  a 
great  poet  rules  us  all  at  last.  If 
he  is  a  poet  of  nature,  his  song  is  the 
roof  under  which  we  wake  and  sleep 
and  have  our  being.  The  morning 
is  his  coming  out  of  the  night  to  us. 
The  wind  moves  the  clouds  for  him. 
The  rivers  go  down  as  songs  flowing 
to  the  sea.  Whatever  we  ^ee  or  hear 
or  feel  in  the  drama  of  the  day  and 
the  night,  is  the  spectacle  of  the 
poet's  soul  to  us.  Whitman's  su- 
premacy is  his  identity  with  the 
universe.  In  so  far  as  we  want 
the  universe,  we  want  Whitman. 

But  the  trouble  with  Whitman  was 
not  that  he  lived  in  a  whole,  single 
universe,  but  that  he  lived  in  the 
whole  universe  in  a  single  mood. 
The  modern  man  has  other  moods, 
and  Whitman's  one-mood  poetry  does 
not  represent  the  reality — the  biogra- 
phy— of  poetry  in  the  modem  age. 
The  modem  man  is  not  satisfied  to 
love  matter  as  Whitman  does.  He 
loves  matter  materially  as  well  as 
spiritually.  His  mind  craves  matter 
because  it  is  matter,  because  it  has 
time  and  place  in  it.  From  Sam 
Johnson's   point   of  view,   from   the 
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logical,  pedestrian,  or  merely  intel- 
lectual point  of  view,  Whitman's 
mind,  instead  of  being  a  cosmic  mind, 
is  a  merely  monstrous  one,  shambling 
through  space — ^sprawling  helplessly 
over  the  huge  hollow  of  it.  He  loses 
all  patience  with  it. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  yield  one  jot 
or  one  tittle  to  any  one  in  the  world, 
in  delight  in  Walt  Whitman;  but 
there  are  times  when  our  souls  are 
Sam  Johnson's  with  a  rush.  They  go 
surging  back  to  him — good,  solid, 
sturdy,  beef-eating,  actual,  flat- 
footed,  both-footed  Sam  Johnson! 
(Please  pass  the  olives.)  This  cease- 
less standing  on  a  planet — one's  feet 
on  a  whole  planet, — as  if  it  were  a  dot 
in  space ;  this  staring  God  out  of  coun- 
tenance in  his  own  domain — well, 
there  is  still  something  left  for  us  in 
this  world,  in  this  mortal,  merciftilly- 
bounded  world,  except  seeing  all 
sides  of  ever)rthing  on  it,  at  once,  all 
the  time.  It  is  not  respectable  in  a 
finite  being,  to  be  always  reasonable — 
monotonously  reasonable.  I  doubt 
if  even  a  god  would  live  such  an  ex- 
posed life — as  exposed  as  Whitman's 
is.  He  must  have  shut-in  places 
somewhere;  and  even  if  he  has  not,  it 
comports  better  with  the  nature  of 
man  to  stand  on  his  dignity  now  and 
then  as  a  finite  being,  a  plain,  finite 
being,  and  let  the  universe  go  round 
and  round  by  itself  awhile. 

There  are  times  in  every  man's 
life  when  a  whole  earth  is  worse  than 
none  at  all.  Days  still  come,  to  me 
at  least,  in  what  is  left  of  life,  when 
the  only  thing  I  want  an  earth  for, 
is  to  have  some  special  section  on  it, 
plainly  marked  off  and  quite  by  itself, 
where  I  can  be  unreasonably  disa- 
greeable to  somebody  for  a  minute — 
one  blessed  minute;  or  even  un- 
reasonably agreeable,  perhaps — bliss- 
fully one-sided — anything — anything 
whatever, — ^if  I  may  only  be  allowed 
to  drop  gently  back  from  being  a 
Whitman  into  being  a  nobody,  or 
rather  to  get  out  of  being  everybody 
and  be  somebody  in  particular  again 
— ^at  all  events  to  stop  this  ceaseless 
Whitman-round-and-round,  every- 
where emptying  the  finite  into  the 


infinite.  A  moment  while  Pippa  pass- 
es with  Robert  Browning,  or  for  a 
bit  of  a  scold  from  Carlyle,  or  even 
from  Josiah  Allen's  Wife.  Ah,  dear 
brother  Whitmaniac!  libertad,  camer- 
ado,  have  you  never  longed  in  all 
your  life — one  splendid,  guilty  mo- 
ment, in  your  improved,  infinite, 
Whitman-flooded  soul — for  a  breath- 
ing hole  of  Dooley? — or  to  nestle 
down  to  a  prejudice,  with  little  faded- 
out  Charles  Lamb  ? 

There  is  no  denying  that,  in  its 
cosmic  exposure,  at  least,  everything 
is  very  nearly  like  everything  else — 
telegraphs  through  to  everything  else. 
Every  powerful  mind  flashes  the 
universe  together  with  resemblances, 
now  and  then.  But  there  is  a  limit. 
It  does  not  do  to  bum  one's  fuses  out 
every  day.  A  normal  man  does  not 
want  to  keep  his  mind  in  a  state  of 
spontaneous  combustion  all  the  time. 

The  Garden  of  Eden,  if  it  is  ever 
located,  will  probably  be  found  half 
way  out  somewhere  between  Sam 
Johnson's  Dictionary  and  Walt  Whit- 
man's **  Leaves  of  Grass.*'  But  there 
is  a  great  wilderness  to  go  through  to 
get  to  it — ^two  wildernesses — one  of 
monstrous  long  grass  and  planets, 
and  the  other  of  monstrous  fences  and 
definitions.  The  bones  of  countless 
victims — pilgrims  between  the  Dic- 
tionary and  the  Stars — can  be  seen 
on  every  hand. 

The  reason  Whitman  is  not  going 
to  be  the  poet  of  the  modern  man  is 
that  he  could  not  help  being  cosmic. 
He  could  not  be  cosmic  and  domestic 
both.  When  the  great  poet  comes  he 
will  have  the  power,  not  merely  of 
being  intoxicated  with  infinity  (which 
is  partly  what  it  is  for) ,  but  of  think- 
ing with  it  (which  also  is  what  it  is 
for).  He  will  know  how  to  separate 
and  discriminate  as  well  as  to  com- 
pare. The  poet  of  the  modem  man 
is  going  to  live  in  the  infinite,  but  he 
is  going  to  do  as  he  likes  about  it. 
He  is  going  to  be  able  to  take  turns 
at  being  a  god  and  a  man.  He  wil 
not  feel  that  he  has  to  be  a  god  all  the 
time.  He  will  have  his  off-hours, — 
his  hours  of  enjoying  things  separately 
and  laughing  at  them. 
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The  main  characteristic  of  the  mod- 
em, machine-age  is  that  it  is  a  com- 
posite age.   The  poet  of  the  machine 
age  is  going  to  be  a  composite. 

As  the  matter  stands  now,  the 
order  for  a  great  modem  poet  would 
seem  to  be: 

For  outline,  Walt  Whitman.  De- 
tails to  be  filled  in,  please,  by  Samuel 
Johnson  and  William  Shakespeare. 

V 

To  say  that  Walt  Whitman,  nurse 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  had  lost 
the  art  of  being  finite,  that  he  was  not 
human  enough  to  be  the  poet  of  the 
modem  man,  seems  a  bit  preposter- 
ous. One  is  confronted  with  sick- 
beds— ^infinite  rows  of  them, — and 
ferries,  and  omnibus  drivers.  But 
the  fact  that  there  was  not  an  omni- 
bus driver  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  Whitman  did  not  want  to  em- 
brace, does  not  prove  anything.  What 
did  Whitman  want  to  embrace  an  om- 
nibus driver  for  ?  Because  he  was  fin- 
nite? — or  because  he  was  infinite.? 

As  nearly  as  one  can  judge  from 
reading  Walt  Whitman's  poems,  he 
was  a  man  who  had  regular  daily 
habits  of  going  about  the  world  look- 
ing up  infinity  in  everybody.  The 
infinity  in  everybody  was  what 
he  liiced.  He  was  always  seeing 
trailing  clouds  of  glory,  and  when  he 
saw  a  trailing  cloud  of  glory  with  an 
omnibus  driver  in  it,  he  liked  it  as 
well   as  ever. 

Whitman  was  interested  in  an 
omnibus  driver  because  he  saw  him 
in  a  certain  light,  in  his  own  infinite 
way.  If  he  had  to  be  interested  in 
an  omnibus  driver  in  an  ordinary 
way — the  way  other  people  are, — he 
would  have  made  comparatively  poor 
work  of  it.  Whitman's  democracy 
and  humanity  were  both  phases  of 
his  daily  infinity.  They  were  based 
on  his  AU-men-are-infinite-and-any- 
man-will-do  philosophy.  If  Whit- 
man had  been  obliged,  under  penalty 
of  the  law,  to  get  up  on  a  front  seat 
and  look  at  a  particular  omnibus 
driver  in  a  particular  way — exactly 
as  the  omnibus  driver  looked  at  him- 
self,— he    would    have    been    bored. 


Browning  would  have  been  as  happy 
as  the  day  was  long,  and  for  days 
afterward.  So  would  Shakespeare — 
if  he  had  got  to  omnibuses,  or  had 
ever  sat  with  an  omnibus  driver. 
Thomas  Carlyle  would  have  growled 
at  him,  loved  or  hated  him,  and  rolled 
him  into  an  adjective  that  would  have 
made  him  last  forever. 

What  Whitman  saw  in  a  man  was 
the  universal.  He  had  never  seen  a 
man  whose  place  could  not  be  taken 
by  some  one  else — in  his  most  violently 
infinite  moods,  by  almost  any  .one  else. 
He  could  not  have  written  a  novel 
to  save  his  life.  He  could  not  even 
read  one.  He  could,  not  love  men 
down  into  their  differences — or  rather, 
perhaps,  he  could  not  love  men 
enough  to  live  his  way  out  to  their 
differences.  It  was  by  loving  Jean 
Valjean  thoroughly  and  in  detail 
that  Victor  Hugo  became  a  great 
novelist.  Whitman  could  not  love 
men  enough — particular  men — to 
write  a  novel.  If  every  one  is  like 
every  one  else,  or  is  going  to  be  when 
he  is  dead,  there  is  no  object  in 
writing  a  novel.  If  Whitman  had 
written  one  he  would  have  had  to 
drag  his  hero  over  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years  or  more,  in  order  to  get 
room  for  him — in  order  to  find  any 
really  individualized  features  for  him 
worth  noticing,  features  that  would 
distinguish  him  from  any  other  hero, 
in  any  other  three  or  four  hundred 
years.  Considering  the  man  by  and 
large,  the  particular  did  not  exist 
for  Whitman.  He  did  not  have  the 
daily  habit  of  laughing  or  crying  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  way  other 
people  do.  He  was  apt  to  pass  over  a 
thing  small  enough  to  laugh  or  cry 
about.  He  did  not  love  men  enough 
to  laugh  with  them.  He  could  not 
even  compliment  them  enough  to 
laugh  at  them,  or  to  criticise  them. 
He  no  more  had  it  in  him  to  be  a 
portrait-painter  or  a  police  detec- 
tive, than  the  Rev.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  or  the  Rev.  Charles  Fergu- 
son, or  the  Rev.  Lewis  Carroll  of 
"Alice  in  Wonderland";  and  if  he 
had  had  to  be  an  actor  he  would  have 
leased  the  whole  globe  for  a  theatre 
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for  two  or  three  hundred  years,  rolled 
all  the  parts  into  one,  and  played  it 
all  himself. 

This  is  why  there  has  never  been  a 
man  yet,  an  individual  man,  who  has 
been  attracted  to  Whitman,  or  drawn 
into  him,  who  has  not  been  lost  at 
first.  There  Jias  never  been  a  man 
who  has  once  been  received  into  the 
real  Whitman  embrace,  who  seems  to 
have  known,  for  a  long  while,  what  it 
was  that  happened  to  him.  He  does 
not  even  know  how  it  felt.  The  last 
he  knew,  he  felt  himself  being  gently, 
cosmically,  rolled  out  into  Everybody. 
When  this  has  once  been  done  to  a 
man,  and  done  by  Walt  Whitman, 
he  is  never  conscious  of  being  anybody 
— ^anybody  in  particular — ^afterwards. 
Some  of  us,  after  a  few  years,  by  a 
supreme  effort  manage  to  swing  off 
and  right  oiu^elves.  We  may  be 
smaller  and  more  ordinary,  but  we 
feel  happy  and  useful  and  as  we  look 
back  it  seems  to  us  that  in  spite  of 
the  marvellous  sympathy  that  purred 
out  of  Whitman  in  the  presence  of 
average  men — sympathy  half  cosmic 
and  half  physical, — Whitman  never 
in  all  his  life  saw  an  average  man 
as  that  man  saw  himself.  He  could 
not  let  himself  be  fenced  up  in  an 
average  man  long  enough.  He  loved 
him  and,  in  a  certain  strange,  my- 
stic, enfolding  way,  he  gave  him- 
self to  him;  and  he  made  the  man 
feel  him,  and  he  enjoyed  the  man's 
feeling  him;  but  he  could  not  have 
put  himself  in  the  man,  he  could  not 
have  been  the  man,  for  five  minutes, 
to  save  his  life,  or  to  save  the  man's 
life.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to 
put  himself  in  the  man's  place — and 
be  a  Whitman  in  it.  This  is  what  he 
did  with  everybody.  He  went  around 
ever3rwhere  with  every  one,  shoving 
people  out  of  themselves  and  putting 
in  Whitmans.  This  was  the  way  he 
lived  his  immeasurable  life  with  a 
crowd  of  Whitmans,  a  long  row  of 
himself,  following  after  him  always 
from  afar,  which  he  called  the  United 
States.      He    was    not  a  dramatist. 

With  most  people  this  putting  in 
of  Whitmans  was  an  improvement. 
But  it  was  not  an  improvement  fr/r 


Whitman.  It  resulted  in  his  being 
the  ground-plan  of  the  great  modem 
poet  instead  of  the  poet  himself. 
The  details  of  the  great  modem  poet 
have  yet  to  be  filled  out.  The 
modem  man  loves  the  details,  and 
while  he  lives  he  wants  to  be  loved 
with  the  details  himself.  He  wishes 
also  to  be  loved  for  the  things  that  he 
knows  are  really  in  himself — the 
things  that  are  particularly  his  own. 
Being  loved  because  he  is  like  every- 
body else  is  very  well ;  but  he  wants 
to  be  loved  because  he  is  different 
from  everybody  else.  He  clings  to 
this  difference.  He  respects  the  uni- 
verse as  a  whole,  but  he  has  special 
engagements  in  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  man  wants 
the  earth.  Even  the  universe  is  not 
enough.  He  not  only  wants  the 
universe,  but  he  wants  some  par- 
ticular place  in  it  that  particularly 
belongs  to  him.  He  wants  a  poet 
who  identifies  himself  with  the  place 
that  particularly  belongs  to  him.  He 
wants,  in  some  supreme  sense,  his  own 
poet — his  own,  private,  personal  poet. 

This  is  what  Whitman  could  not  be. 
A  man  may  glory  in  Whitman,  but  he 
never  can  feel  that  Walt  Whitman 
especially  belongs  to  him.  He  is  a 
street-poet.  His  soul  is  as  public 
as  sunlight.  He  was  never  a  neighbor 
to  any  one  in  particular.  He  was 
never  willing  to  be  a  neighbor  to  a 
man — one  man  at  a  time.  No  soul 
ever  had  a  private  audience  with 
Walt  Whitman,  and  he  never  in  all 
his  life  communed  with  another  man 
except  in  his  own  atmosphere,  or 
outdoors,  or  where  he  had  room 
enough.  He  could  not  coop  himself 
up  in  another  man's  mind.  With 
the  exception  of  Columbus,  who  also, 
in  his  own  day  and  generation,  be- 
lieved in  a  whole  world  and  believed 
in  it  enough  to  want  to  go  all  around 
it,  Walt  Whitman  has  been  the  lone- 
liest man  in  history.  He  never  knew 
any  one.  He  has  written  poems  for 
us — hundreds  of  pages  of  poems, — 
but  he  never  knew  us.  He  never  bent 
down  in  his  heart.  He  never  went  in 
to  a  man.  He  makes  a  man  come 
out  to  him. 
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But  there  is  another  kind  of  su- 
preme poet.  He  is  supreme  over  us, 
not  by  surrounding  us  and  every- 
thing we  know  and  see  and  have — 
by  being  a  kind  of  horizon  for  our 
dreams  and  senses,  a  frame  for  sun- 
sets and  winters  and  summers  around 
our  lives.  He  is  the  poet  who  is 
supreme  over  us  by  entering  into  our 
lives — ^who  lives  our  lives  with  us 
and  loves  them  with  us,  not  as  he 
would  live  them,  but  as  we  live  them, 
the  poet  of  the  inner  drama,  of  the 
individual  human  struggle,  of  the 
working  out  of  every  man's  life. 

The  supremacy  of  such  a  poet, 
instead  of  resting  upon  his  passion 
for  living  his  own  life  and  making 
other  men  live  it,  rests  upon  his 
passion  for  living  other  men's  lives, 
for  having  other  men's  lives  poured 
into  his  life.  He  takes  a  turn  at  them 
all.  He  makes  himself  a  world  poet 
by  losing  his  identity  in  the  world 
for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time.  He 
is  made  immortal  by  the  number  of 
me^  he  has  been  besides  himself. 

Poets — ^like  other  men — may  be 
divided  into  three  classes  as  regards 
their  ability  of  human  experience. 
The  man  of  the  third  class  has  his 
own  individual  experience  with  a 
thing  and  is  confined  to  it.  The  man 
of  the  second  class  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing what  might  be  called  the  dramatic 
transfer  in  its  simplest  form.  He  has 
the  power,  by  dint  of  sympathy  or 
hard  practice,  or  after  many  years, 
of  putting  himself  in  the  place  of 
another  man — of  being  one  more  man 
besides  himself,  of  having  the  other 
man's  experience  with  a  thing  as  well 
as  his  own  experience  with  it.  The 
man  of  the  first  and  highest  class  is  a 
man  in  whom  the  power  of  dramatic 
transfer  is  indefinitely,  almost  in- 
finitely multiplied,  with  whom  it  is 
such  a  swift  and  unconscious  daily 
habit  of  life — putting  himself  in  the 
place  of  others, — that  as  time  goes 
on  he  sees  all  things  through  the  ex- 
periences of  all  men,  and  gazes  upon 
everything  that  is,  through  the  world's 
heart. 

Everything  that  has  been  brought 
out  in  the  face  of  the  universe  by  the 


poets  of  nature,  and  everything  that 
has  been  brought  out  in  the  human 
face  by  the  poets  of  man,  has  been 
brought  out  and  accumulated  in  the 
common  consciousness  of  the  world, 
by  poets  who  have  lived  dramatic 
lives    with    the   things   their    poems 
have  been  about.    Wordsworth,  who 
could  not  tell  one  human  face  from 
another,    presented    the   world   with 
its    mountains,    because    he    was    a 
dramatist  in  the  presence  of  moun- 
tains.    He  moved  himself  over  into 
mountains    and    moved    mountains 
over  into  himself,  until  God  and  the 
Mountains  and  William  Wordsworth 
sang  together.  Browning  was  dramatic 
with  the  faces  of  men  and"  women. 
Out  of  a  single  look  from  a  single 
face   at   a  window,    he   built   cities. 
Whitman    was    .dramatic    with    the 
statistics  of  space,  floated  in  cycles, 
projected    himself    into    the    crowds 
of  the  years  upon  the  earth  and  the 
piling  up   of  human   lives  upon  it. 
Ralph    Waldo    Emerson — the    play- 
wright of  the  unseen,  of  the  hearing 
that  proceeds  from  another  hearing, 
and   the   voice   that    proceeds   from 
another  voice  (flocking  through  all  of 
us) — even  Emerson  was  a  dramatist, 
a  dramatist  of  the  dreams  of  dreams. 
All  men,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
been    poets,  have    b^en    dramatists. 
They  have  become  poets  by  identify- 
ing themselves  with  the  inner  nature 
and  essence  of  the  things  that  they 
are    singing    about.     A    great    poet 
can   hardly   be    said    to    sing   about 
anything.   To  sing  with  a  preposition, 
to  sing  about  things  or  of  them,  or  out 
of  them,  or  with  them,  or  to  them, 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  singer  of 
the  highest  class.  Except  as  a  matter 
of  form,  perhaps,  he   cannot  get  far 
enough  away  from  the  things  he  sings 
to   sing   about   them.     If   the   voice 
of  the  poet  of  the  locomotive,  when 
we  walk  the  track,  is  not  heard  singing 
in  the  rails  when  a  train  has  passed, 
he  is  not  yet  the  poet  of  the  loco- 
motive.    Let  him  continue  on  night- 
ingales. 

The  machine  age  is  without  its 
great  poet  because  it  is  waiting  for  a 
gjeat  playwright — a  poet  who  shall 
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be  infinite  enough  to  put  himself  in 
the  place  of  an  age,  and  finite 
enough  to  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  individual  men  —  inven- 
tors—  the  men  who  are  making  the 
age.  We  are  waiting  for  a  Whitman- 
Shakespeare.  The  thing  the  ma- 
chines are  saying  is  infinity,  but  the 
infinity  in  the  machines  is  only  going 
to  be  brought  out  by  a  dramatic 
poet — a  poet  who,  out  of  the  din  of 
the  machines,  shall  come  to  us  through 


the  hearts  of  the  men  who  make  them. 

The  office  of  the  poet  of  a  machine 
age  is  going  to  be  to  love  the  typical 
man  of  the  age,  the  man  who  invents 
machines — to  live  down  through  the 
man's  soul  to  the  man's  machines, 
until  the  machines  themselves  at  last, 
to  him,  to  all  of  us,  with  the  dumb  and 
struggling  glory  in  them  of  the  invent- 
or's heart,  make  the  world  sing  again. 

Mechanical  things  are  spiritually 
discerned. 


AS  WE  SEE  OURSELVES 

NEW   BOOKS    BY    PROFESSOR   WENDELL,    DR.    VAN   DYKE, 

AND    PRESIDENT   ELIOT 


By  Horatio  S.  Krans 


HE  three  books — 
Professor  Barrett 
Wendell's  "Liber- 
ty, Union,  and  De- 
mocracy," *  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke's 
"  The  Americanism 
of  Washington,  "f 
and  President  Eliot's  "  Four  American 
Leaders  "  } — are  all  of  them  by  Ameri- 
cans— studies  of  ourselves  by  our- 
selves. The  first-named  is  certainly 
the  most  careful  and  substantial. 
The  opening  chapter  of  this  vol- 
ume the  author  devotee,  by  way 
of  introduction,  to  a  consideration  of 
certain  historical  and  religious  condi- 
tions which,  to  his  mind,  gave  our 
nationality  its  most  native  and  dis- 
stinctive  characteristics  And  it  was 
these  characteristics,  he  asks  the 
reader  to  remember,  that  produced 
our  institutions.  The  reverse  pro- 
position, he  reminds  us,  is  false, 
and  as  evidence  of  its  untruth  he 
calls  to  witness  fi"ve  typical  per- 
sonages, John  Cotton,  Increase  Mather, 
Cotton  Mather,  Franklin,  and  Wash- 
ington, in  all  of  whom — men  whose 
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lives  covered  four  generations — he 
finds  that  essentially  American  spirit 
which,  becoming  more  and  more 
potent,  to-day  works  miracles  by 
stamping  with  the  indelible  and  un- 
mistakable marks  of  our  nationality 
the  seemingly  incompatible  hordes 
of  emigrants  that  pour  upon  us  like 
a  flood.  And  this  national  spirit. 
Professor  Wendell  maintains,  despite 
the  materialism  that  leaves  its  mark 
so  clearly  upon  the  surface  of  Ameri- 
can life,  finds  its  feeding  roots  in  an 
idealism  that  has  come  to  us  from 
two  sources — from  the  political  tem- 
per of  England  as  it  was  just  before 
the  great  Revolution,  and  from  the 
religious  temper  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  Puritans.  The  founders  of 
our  country  came  to  their  maturity 
in  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  pre- 
ceded the  Cromwellian  wars,  when 
great  changes,  radical  or  reactionary, 
were  clearly  imminent,  and  inen  were, 
willy-nilly,  idealists,  their  minds  and 
imagination  busy  with  visions  of  a 
new  dispensation,  and  eager,  each  of 
them,  to  shape  it  after  the  heart's 
desire. 

To  reinforce  this  secular  idealism 
came  the  passionately  precise  reli- 
gious idealism  of  the  Calvinists,  which 
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affected  our  character  and  institu- 
tions in  far-reaching,  unexpected, 
and  various  ways.  The  Calvin- 
ists,  who  held  that,  through  the  Fall, 
man's  will  was  condemned  to  funda- 
mental discord  with  the  will  of  God, 
and  who  therefore  made  it  the  chief 
business  of  their  lives  to  learn  what 
the  true  will  of  God  was,  and,  by 
some  miracle  of  grace,  to  be  drawn 
again  into  harmony  with  that  will, 
were  in  very  truth  idealists  of  the 
most  uncompromising  and  thorough- 
going breed.  And  from  their  beliefs 
concerning  the  relation  of  man  to 
the  divine  will  sprang  a  doctrine  that 
the  men  whose  wills  had  been  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  will  of  God 
were  better  than  other  men,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  their  rulers. 
Hence  came  the  power  of  the  minis- 
ters in  our  Puritan  communities; 
hence  the  New  England  theocracy; 
and  hence — and  here  is  the  point  for 
emphasis — the  solvent  in  which  rever- 
ence and  deference  to  secular  digni- 
ties, to  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  to 
hereditary  rank  and  privileged  class, 
were  dissolved, and  transformed  event- 
ually into  American  democracy. 

Having  set  forth  his  conception  of 
the  foundations  of  our  national  char- 
acter. Professor  Wendell  proceeds  to 
a  study  of  the  American  ideals — lib- 
erty, union  and  democracy  —  from 
which  his  book  takes  its  title.  It 
was  the  ideal  of  liberty  that  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  symbolized  above 
everything  else,  an  ideal  distinctly 
American,  be  it  understood,  not 
without  its  points  of  difference  from 
the  conception  of  liberty  cherished 
by  the  revolutionists  of  continental 
Europe,  and  symbolized  in  the  fren- 
zied goddess  of  streaming  locks  and 
the  incendiary  torch.  The-American 
ideal  of  liberty  is  embodied  in  a 
goddess  more  trim  and  sedate,  who 
has  submitted  to  the  process  of  hair- 
dressing,  and  whose  mien  has  a  beau- 
tiful dignity  to  which  every  thought 
of  violence  and  destruction  is  alien. 

And  the  idea  that  underlay  this 
symbolism,  the  idea  that  gave  the 
American  conception  of  liberty  its 
distinctiveness,  was  not  a  vague  and 


shadowy  thing,  but  a  concrete  as- 
sertion, not  to  be  found  in  what 
Rufus  Choate  called  *'  the  glittering 
generalities  of  the  Declaration,"  that 
a  just  government  derives  its  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  that  America  would  suffer  no 
coercion  or  interferences  from  any 
power  other  than  our  American  selves. 
With  us  liberty  never  meant  license — 
did  not  involve  the  right  of  every  one 
to  go  wherever  he  pleased,  and  to  do 
whatever  he  liked.  It  did  mean, 
beyond  the  basic  idea  that  has  just 
been  stated,  that  we,  at  least  we  in  the 
North,  would  tolerate  no  legally  priv- 
ileged class,  that  we  would  insist  up- 
on the  right  to  trial  by  jiuy  and 
the  right  to"  a  writ  of  hcAeas  corpus, 
and  that  we  would  insist,  too,  upon 
the  right  to  vote,  and  to  vote  pretty 
often. 

In  the  North,  with  the  process  of 
time,  a  new  ideal  came  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  name  of  Liberty — the 
ideal  of  Union,  the  second  of  the  three 
ideals  with  which  Professor  Wendell 
is  chiefly  concerned,  and  the  growth 
of  which  he  traces.  The  unit  of 
Liberty  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration 
was  local — ^the  single,  independent 
State.  The  thirteen  States  were  but 
a  confederacy,  bound  together  in  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  such 
as  might  at  any  time  bind  together 
European  nations.  The  United 
States  were  in  fact  then. but  a  con- 
federacy, as  the  United  States  now  is 
a  nation.  But,. during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  social, 
economic,  and  other  forces  were  at 
work  in  the  North  which  tended  to 
shift  the  conception  of  local  Liberty 
based  on  loyalty  to  the  state  to  a 
conception  of  it  based  on  loyalty  to 
the  Union ;  and  as  the  idea  of  loyalty 
to  the  Union  became  more  and  more 
ardently  cherished,  there  sprang  up 
lustily  beside  it  a  strong  and  growing 
enthusiasm  for  the  liberty  of  the 
individual.  These  two  forces,  the 
devotion  to  the  Union  and  the  en- 
thusiasm for  individual  liberty,  were 
destined  to  come  into  mortal  conflict 
with  the  ideals  of  the  South,  which 
was  ready  to  defend  with  the  sword 
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its  passionately  held  conviction  of 
the  local  liberty  of  the  State  and  its 
right  to  retain  its  black  bondsmen, 
upon  whose  retention  the  exis- 
tence of  the  old  srructure  of  Southern 
society  depended.  The  conflict  came, 
with  the  resultant  victory  for  the 
North;  and  the  ideal  of  Union,  an 
ideal  not  unlike  the  orthodox  con- 
ception of  marriage,  has  been 
cherished  with  an  ever- increasing 
love.  Underlying  it  is  the  convic- 
tion that,  for  ever,  and  for  better  or 
worse,  our  States  must  remain  united, 
and  that  the  bond  which  binds  them 
is  indissoluble. 

In  his  study  of  our  conception  of 
Liberty  and  Union,  Prof.  Wendell's 
fine  and  subtle  analysis  lifts  into 
strong  relief  certain  traits  that  are 
distinctively  native.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  his  analysis  of  Ameri- 
can democracy — a  word  that  means 
for  us,  as  for  others,  the  rule  of  the 
people  as  distinguished  from  the  rule 
of  a  monarch  or  a  governing  aristo- 
cratic class.  But  in  our  own  case, 
the  word  connotes  much  besides  that, 
and  kindles  in  our  breasts  an  emotion 
that  is  peculiar  to  ourselves.  That 
it  should  leave  us  with  this  glow  of 
enthusiasm  is  no  more  than  natural 
in  view  of  our  history,  which  tells 
us  that  in  all  the  colonies  the  greater 
part  of  our  public  officers  were  chosen 
by  some  form  of  majority  vote,  and 
leaves  us,  as  the  years  pass,  more 
firmly  fixed  in  the  belief  in  a  wide 
suffrage  as  an  institution  that  has 
"proved  immemorially  favorable  to 
American  prosperity  and  American 
righteousness.** 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
Prof.  Wendeirs  book  is  given  to  a 
consideration  of  the  democratic  con- 
ception of  equality,  which  finds  a 
rough  and  ready  expression  in  the 
declaration  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  To  his  conclusions  upon  this 
head  he  leads  up  by  the  citation  of 
historical  and  social  facts  of  which  it 
is  here  possible  to  allude  only  to  such 
as  serve  to  indicate  the  main  drift 
of  his  argument.  First,  he  reminds 
us  that  there  has  never  been  a  moment 
in  our  history  when  "one  or  another 


social  class  )ias  not  enjoyed  a  degree 
of  personal  consideration  not  popu- 
larly accorded  to  the  others.*'  In  the 
early  days  the  hegemony  of  the  cler- 
gy— at  least  in  New  England — was 
generally  acknowledged;  and  subse- 
quently members  of  the  other  learned 
professions — lawyers,  physicians  and 
teachers — became  their  successful  ri- 
vals. In  a  more  general  way,  too, 
it  has  never  been  denied  that  most 
of  us  are  living  in  a  world  where  for 
one  reason  or  another  some  of  our 
fellows  must  be  our  betters ;  t  hat  our 
betters  naturally  constitute  classes: 
and  that  the  recognition,  of  such 
classes  is  one  of  our  deeply  rooted 
traditions.  Classes,  then,  we  have, 
but  no  classes  privileged  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  Finally,  to  put  all  these 
considerations  in  a  nutshell,  according 
to  the  conception  of  this  book,  Ameri- 
can Democracy  holds  that  all  men 
are  equal  in  the  sense  of  having  an 
equal  chance  in  life,  and  an  equal 
right  to  register  their  consent  to  the 
established  form  of  government.  She 
insists  upon  la  carribre  ouverte  aux 
talents.  She  does  not  believe  that 
men  must  or  should  remain  equal. 
And  she  recognizes.  Professor  Wendell 
contends,  a  certain  social  order,certain 
social  classes,  holding  such  a  condition 
of  things  necessary  as  a  stimulating 
goal  or  end  to  the  race  of  life.  This 
point  of  view  has  its  weight,  doubtless, 
but,  if  we  are  to  regard  life  as  a  sport- 
ing event,  it  is  proper  to  remember 
that  many  of  the  competitors  are  so 
heavily  handicapped  by  social  and 
economic  disabilities  as  to  make  the 
race  for  a  large  part  of  them  little 
more  than  a  procession,  dreary  and 
disheartening  alike  to  contestants  and 
spectators. 

A  considerable  portion  of  what 
Professor  Wendell  has  to  say  of 
Democracy  takes  the  form  of  a 
protest  against  certain  doctrinarian 
ideas  that  go  to  form  the  conception 
of  Democracy,  in  accordance  with 
which  it  is  held  that  the  proletariat 
— the  largest  class,  to  be  sure,  but 
only  a  class  still — should  rule,  and 
have  its  way,  roughly  regardless  of 
other  classes.   Democracy  of  this  kind, 
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the  author  of  this  book  seems  to  fear, 
may  gain  ground,  and  the  thought  is 
clearly  a  cause  for  serious  apprehen- 
sion to  him.  Such  a  rule  of  the 
proletariat  might  involve,  he  urges, 
a  practical  application,  not  only  of 
the  theory  that  men  are  bom  equal, 
but  that  they  must  remain  so;  it 
might  remove  the  incentives  that 
impel  a  man  to  distinguish  himself 
from  the  mass  of  his  fellows,  and 
lead  to  a  democratic  tyranny  based 
on  the  whims  of  a  mob — a  tyranny 
which  would  be  the  most  .intolerable 
of  all  conceivable  tyrannies,  and 
more  dangerous  and  destructive  than 
many  of  the  monarchies  and  oligar- 
chies which  have  flourished  and  fallen 
in  the  changing  course  of  history. 

As  he  draws  toward  the  close  of 
his  book,  Professor  Wendell  turns 
his  thoughts  to  the  future,  and  as 
he  does  so  his  mind  seems  clouded 
with  doubt.  **If  Democracy,  which 
is  ever3rwhere  assuming  the  control 
of  the  modem  world,  is  to  endure," 
he  writes  in  one  of  his  concluding 
paragraphs,  **it  must  govern  wisely, 
moderately,  with  generous  self-re- 
straint. Whether  any  consciously 
sovereign  people  can  thus  conduct 
itself  is  the  deepest  question  which 
now  confronts  the  modern  world." 
It  is  thus  with  Janus*s  darker  look 
that  he  peers  into  the  years  that  are 
to  come, — 

With  such  a  look  as  seems  to  say 
The  prospect  is  not  good  that  way ; 

nor  can  the  reader  discern  in  his  con- 
tenance  a  trace  of  that  cheerier  aspect 
of  the  double-faced  god  which  old 
Cotton,  in  his  poem,  was  so  quick  to 
note. 

Yet  more  and  more  he  smiles  upon 
The  happy  revolution. 

•  •  •  • 

Plague  on  't!  the  last  was  ill  enough. 
This  cannot  but  make  better  proof; 
Or  at  the  worst,  as  we  brushed  through 
The  last,  why  so  we  may  this  too; 
And  then  the  next  in  reason  shou'd 
Be  superexcellently  good. 

Danger  ahead  for  us  there  may  be, 
but  those  who,  on  this  question,  are 
convinced  optimists  find  themselves 


in  good  company.  The  most  clear- 
eyed  of  our  compatriots  who  have 
pondered  our  future  in  the  quietness 
of  thought  have  faced  it  with  high 
hope  and  confidence,  and  have  held 
fast  at  least  to  that  measure  of  faith 
in  the  people  which  Matthew  Arnold 
so  well  expressed  in  the  first  of  his 
American  discourses: 

It  is  better  that  the  body  of  the  people, 
with  all  its  faults,  should  act  for  itself  and 
control  its  own  affairs,  than  that  it  should 
be  set  aside  as  ignorant  and  incapable, 
and  have  its  affairs  managed  for  it  by  a 
so-called  superior  class,  possessing  property 
and  intelligence.  Property  and  intelli- 
gence cannot  be  trusted  to  show  a  sound 
majority  themselves  r  the  exercise  of  power 
by  the  people  tends  to  educate  the  people. 

No  national  hero  is  more  impreg- 
nably  heroic  than  our  Pater  Patriae, 
and  the  oftener  we  return  to  the 
contemplation  of  his  character  and 
career,  the  better.  And  so  Dr.  van 
Dyke's  *'The  Americanism  of  Wash- 
ington" should  find  a  warm  welcome. 
The  author  of  this  little  volume 
begins  by  declaring  that  he  is  well 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  saying  any- 
thing new  of  our  first  President,  but  is 
ready  to  hope  that  he  can  unsay  some 
of  the  things  that  have  been  said, 
"which,  though  they  were  at  one  time 
new,  have  never  at  any  time  been 
strictly'  true."  In  pursuance  of  this 
hope,  he  proceeds  to  dissipate  the 
vapors  which  have  acted  as  **  media 
of  obscuration,"  to  disguise  the  real 
Washington.  He  protests  against  the 
figure  we  see,  as  it  were  through 
the  mists  of  mythology — "the  new  St. 
George,  serene,  impeccable,  moving 
through  an  orchard  of  ever-blooming 
cherry-trees,  gracefully  vanqtiishing 
dragons  with  a  touch,  and  shedding 
fragrance  and  radiance  around  him." 
He  would  remove  the  "altitudinous 
figure  that  dominates  the  cloudy  land- 
scapes of  the  after-dinner  orator." 
He  seeks  also  to  dispel  the  notion  that 
Washington  was  a  solitary  phenome- 
non of  greatness,  and  this  by  showing 
how  closely  he  was  bound  in  the 
bonds  of  companionship,  comrade- 
ship, and  friendship  to  a  great  com- 
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pany  of  statesmen  and  soldiers,  and 
how  deep  he  drew  for  counsel  and 
support  upon  the  trust  he  reposed  in 
them.  And  he  demolishes  in  a  man- 
ner which  must  be  highly  satisfactory 
to  all  good  American  citizens  that 
unauthentic  portrait  of  our  national 
hero,  in  which  the  artist  persists  in 
regarding  him  as  **a  decent  English 
country  gentleman,'*  and  nothing 
more. 

In  the  course  of  his  essay  Dr.  van 
Dyke  is  at  pains  to  define  at  some 
length  what  he  understands  by  Am- 
ericanism; but  the  title  of  his  book 
justifies  us  in  expecting,  beyond  the 
definition,  an  exposition  of  the  pre- 
cise fashion  in  which  Washington 
embodied  the  ideas  and  aspirations 
which  that  word  connotes.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  is  disappointing, 
for  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any 
full  sense  a  study  of  Tiis  career  and 
character  as  exemplifications  of  traits 
and  ideals  that  are  distinctively 
native.  The  preacher  has  not  stuck 
to  his  text,  but  he  has  at  least  well 
succeeded  in  leaving  his  reader  once 
more  with  a  lively  sense  that  Wash- 
ington was  a  great  soldier,  a  great 
statesman,  and  a  good  man.  More 
than  this,  his  book  leaves  us  with 
something  of  the  exaltation  that 
comes  to  those  who  watch  that  finest 
of  spectacles — the  spectacle  of  a  high- 
hearted gentleman  who,  with  a  splen- 
did self-forgetfulness,  stakes  his  all 
for  a  generous  cause,  and  battles  for 
it  through  good  fortune  and  ill, 
through  victory,  discouragement,  dis- 
disaster,  with  a  devotion  that  nothing 
can  quench  and  an  enthusiasm  that 
never  flags. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  in 
**The  Americanism  of  Washington," 
Dr.  van  Dyke's  practised  and  graceful 
pen  has  made  a  book  by  no  means 
without  literary  charm.  If,  from  the 
literary  point  of  view,  one  were  to 
criticise  this  volume,  such  criticism 
would  surely  involve  a  discounting 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  peroration, 
which  is  more  smoke  than  flame, 
and  never  rises  beyond  the  mere  rhet- 
oric of  patriotism  and  moral  enthusi- 
asm.    It  would  involve  also  a  pro- 


test against  the  frequent  iteration 
of  phrase — a  mannerism  at  times 
effective  enough  in  the  pulpit,  but 
monotonous  on  the  printed  page. 

The  essays  comprised  in  President 
Eliot's  "Four  American  Leaders" 
are  concerned  respectively  with 
Franklin,  Washington,  Channing  and 
Emerson.  A  prefatory  note  to  this 
volume  warns  the  reader  that  he  is 
not  to  expect  comprehensive  and 
proportionate  studies.  The  author 
has  aimed  to  portray  each  man  only 
in  certain  of  his  aspects  and  quali- 
ties, and  so  has  made  a  book  of 
portraitswhich  are,  in  fact,  but  partial. 
These  papers  are  written — all  of  them 
— in  the  lucid,  direct,  and  vigorous 
style  which  we  have  come  to  associ- 
ate with  their  author,  and  will  be 
sure  of  the  careful  and  respectful 
attention  to  which  everything  that 
comes  from  his  strong,  well -disci- 
plined, well -stored  and  independent 
mind  are  entitled. 

In  the  case  of  Franklin,  President 
Eliot  occupies  himself  particularly 
with  a  consideration  of  the  practi- 
cal and  very  unimaginative  virtues 
— frugality,  industry,  moderation, 
tranquillity,  sincerity,  justice,  and 
resolution — ^which  Franklin's  moral 
philosophy  so  busily  and  effectively 
inculcated.  He  well  knows  how  to 
value  that  philosophy  as  a  guide 
to  life,  and  **  because  it  searches 
out  virtues,  and  so  provides  the 
means  of  expelling  vices."  He  recog- 
nizes, too,  that  it  has  had  a  prodi- 
gious influence  for  good  upon  Frank- 
lin's countrymen  and  upon  mankind; 
that  it  stands  for  peace  on  earth 
and  breathes  good-will  towards  men. 
But  he  complains  that  **  Franklin 
never  seems  to  have  perceived  that 
the  supreme  tests  of  civilization  are 
the  tender  and  honorable  treatment 
of  women  as  equals,  and  the  sanctity 
of  home  life."  And  he  adds:  **  There 
was  one  primary  virtue  on  his  list 
which  he  did  not  always  practise." 

In  speaking  of  Washington,  Presi- 
dent Eliot  chooses  to  consider  him, 
not  as  statesman  and  general,  but  as 
a  man  of  homely  virtues^     He  ob- 
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serves  him  as  a  private  citizen,  as  a 
country  gentleman^  or  in  the  routine 
of  the  soldier's  life,  and  draws  whole- 
some lessons  from  his  conduct  in  the 
daily  round  and  common  task,  and 
under  the  wear  and  tear  of  familiar, 
fretting  circumstance.  Most  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  this  essay  is 
where  it  compares  Washington,  the 
planter  and  sportsman,  in  daily  con- 
tact with  the  elemental  forces  of 
nature  and  nfiankind,  and  with  his 
sense  of  responsibility  towards  the 
slaves  and  tenants  of  his  large  estates, 
with  the  modem  type  of  rich  Ameri- 
can, busy  with  stocks,  *  bonds,  and 
mortgages — ^moderi^  forms  of  property 
that  **do  not  carry  with  them  any 
inevitable  responsibilities  to  the  State, 
or  involve  their  owner  in  personal 
risks  and  charges  as  a  leader  or 
commander  of  the  people." 

The  essay  on  Channing  emphasizes 
first  the  love  of  freedom,  the  faith 
in  mankind  and  the  serene  and  lu- 
cid reasonableness  which  were  the 
great  traits  of  the  man  who  is  the 
subject  of  it.  It  then  proceeds  to 
make  plain  the  immense  influence  he 
has  had  upon  the  theological  temper 
and  the  theological  thought  of  New 
England  and  of  the  world.  Channing 
is  here  regarded  as  a  leader  in  the 
movement  which  is  freeing,  or  has 
freed,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Christian  world  from  the  inhuman 
doctrines  of  the  fall  of  man,  the 
wrath  of  God,  an  everlasting  hell  for 
the  majority,  and  miraculous  salva- 
tion for  the  predestined  few.  He 
is  especially  praised  for  the  tolerant 
spirit  in  which  he  advanced  his 
ideas,  a  spirit  that  found  memorable 
expression  in  the  words:  "We  must 
send  truth  abroad,  not  forcing  it  on 
here  and  there  a  mind,  and  watching 
its  progress  anxiously,  but  trusting 
that  it  will  light  on  a  kindly  soil, 
and  yield  its  fruit." 

In  the  last  essay,  attention  is 
directed  to  the  prophetic  quality  of 
Emerson  in  three  fields  of  thought, 
— education,  social  organization,  and 
religion.  In  a  general  way,  it  is 
shown  how  Emerson's  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  supreme  importance  of 


education  have  now  found  accept- 
ance with  practical  men,  as  they 
have  never  done  before. 

More  specifically  these  ideas  have 
borne  fruit  in  the  insistence  upon 
research  work  in  our  universities, 
and  in  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  training-schools  for  the 
arts  and  crafts.  Sixty  years  ago, 
Emerson  foresaw  the  dangerous  ab- 
sorption in  things  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial which  marks  the  present,  and 
his  criticisms  of  our  social  tendencies, 
taking  their  point  of  departure  in  his 
idea  that  **  a  man  is  a  beggar  who  lives 
only  to  the  useful,"  have  gained, rat  her 
than  lost,  point  since  he  wrote. 

But  nowhere.  Professor  Eliot  be- 
lieves. Was  Emerson  so  much  the  pro- 
phet as  in  the  sphere  of  religious 
thought,  where  he  taught  that  re- 
ligion was  not  supernatural,  but  nat- 
ural,  or,    as   his   own  verse  has  it, 

Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old. 

He  held  that  revelation  was  natural 
and  continuous,  and  religious  truth 
an  unrolling  picture,  not  a  deposit 
made  once  and  for  all.  And  it  is 
pointed  out  that  his  writings  antici- 
pate all  the  features  of  the  contest 
which  the  "higher  criticism"  is  now 
waging  over  the  sacred  books  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  In  a  word, 
for  the  author  of  this  book  it  is  an 
** indisputable  fact"  that  in  Emerson 
one  *' finds  all  the  fruitful  and  pro- 
gressive religious  ideas  which  in  our 
day  have  been  finding  a  wider  and 
"wider  acceptance." 

The  three  books  which  have  here 
been  considered  are  concerned  with 
the  past  and  the  men  of  the  past — 
they  are,  so  to  say,  backward- looking 
books.  Now  and  again,  however,  the 
author  of  each  of  them  lifts  his 
eyes  and  regards  the  veiled  figure  of 
the  future.  Professor  Wendell  looks 
upon  her  with  doubt  and  a  some- 
thing of  dismay ;  Dr.  van  Dyke  greets 
her  with  a  rhetorical  flight ;  President 
Eliot  with  a  grave  plea  for  good- 
will between  class  and  class,  and  an 
exhortation  to  plain  living  and  high 
thinking. 
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Crossing  the  Atlantic 


HE  most  remark- 
able effect  of  a 
sea-trip  is,  to  my 
mind  its  wonderful 
influence  for  ami- 
ability. I  had  n*t 
passed  Sandy  Hook 
before  I  felt  an  af- 
fable suavity  settling  down  upon  me 
like  a  February  fog.  I  am  at  all  times 
of  a  contented  and  peaceful  nature,  but 
this  lethargic  urbanity  was  a  new  sen- 
sation, and  as  I  opined  it  was  but  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  new  sensations, 
I  gave  myself  up  to  it  with  a  satisfied 
feeling  that  my  trip  had  really  begun. 
And  yet  I  was  haunted  by  a  vague 
uneasiness  that  it  had  n't  begun  right. 
I  had  planned  to  be  most  methodical 
on  this  voyage.  I  had  resolved  that 
when  I  came  aboard  I  would  go  first 
to  my  stateroom  and  unpack  my 
steamer  trunk,  arrange  my  belongings 
neatly  in  their  proper  portholes  and 
bunkers,  find  my  reserved  deck  chair, 
and  attach  to  it  my  carefully  tagged 
rug  and  pillow.  Then  I  meant  to 
take  off  and  pack  away  my  pretty 


travelling  costume,  and  array  myself 
in  my  **  steamer  clothes,"  these  having 
been  selected  with  much  care  and 
thought  in  accordance  with  numerous 
and  conflicting  advices. 

Whereas,  instead  of  all  this,  I  had 
hurriedly  looked  into  my  stateroom, 
and  only  noted  that  it  was  a  tiny 
white  box,  piled  high  with  luggage, 
part  of  which  I  recognized  as  my 
own,  and  the  rest  I  assumed  belonged 
to  my  as  yet  unknown  room-mate. 
Then  I  had  drifted  out  on  deck, 
dropped  into  some  chair,  I  know  not 
whose;  and  still  in  my  trig  tailor- 
made  costume  and  feathered  hat, 
I  watched  the  coast  line  fade  away 
and  leave  the  sea  and  sky  alone 
together. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
was  receiving  "first  impressions." 
How  I  hated  the  term!  Everyone  I 
knew,  who  had  ever  crossed  the 
ocean  before  I  did,  had  said  to  me, 
**  And  you've  never  been  over  before? 
Oh,  how  I  envy  you  your  first 
impressions!" 

As  I  realized  that  about  seventy- 
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nine  people  were  even  then  consumed 
'v\^th  a  burning  envy  of  these  first 
impressions  of  mine,  I  somehow  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  justify  their 
attitude  by  achieving  the  most  in- 
tensely enviable  impressions  extant. 

And  yet,  so  prosaic  are  my  mental 
processes,  or  else  so  contrary-minded 
is  my  subconscious  self,  that  the 
impression  that  obtruded  itself  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others  was  the 
somewhat  obvious  one  that  the  sea 
air  would  soon  spoil  my  feathers. 
While  making  up  my  mind  to  go  at 
once  to  my  stateroom  and  save  my 
lovely  plumes  from  their  impending 
fate,  I  fell  to  wondering  what  my 
room-mate  would  be  like.  I  knew 
nothing  of  her  save  that  her  name 
was  Jane  Sterling.  This,  though, 
was  surely  an  indication  of  her 
personality,  for  notwithstanding  the 
usual  inappropriateness  of  cogno- 
mens, anyone  named  Jane  Sterling 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  well-bom, 
well-bred,  and  companionable,  though 
a  bit  elderly. 

I.  seemed  to  see  Jane  Sterling  with 
a  gaunt  face,  hooked  nose,  and 
grizzled  hair,  though  I  admitted  to 
myself  that  she  might  be  a  fragile, 
porcelain-like  little  old  maid. 

This  conflict  of  possibilities  im- 
pelled me  to  go  to  my  stateroom 
and  make  Jane  Sterling's  acquain- 
tance, and,  incidentally,  put  away 
my  best  hat. 

So  I  started,  and  on  my  way 
received  another  of  my  **  first  im- 
pressions." 

This  was  a  remarkable  feeling  of 
at-homeness  on  the  steamer.  I  had 
never  been  on  an  ocean  liner  before, 
yet  I  felt  as  though  I  had  lived  on  one 
for  years.  The  balancing  of  myself 
on  the  swaying  stairs  seemed  to  come 
naturally  to  me,  and  I  felt  that  I 
should  have  missed  the  peculiar 
atmosphere  of  the  dining- saloon  had 
it  not  assailed  my  senses. 

As  I  entered  Stateroom  D,  I  found 
Jane  Sterling  already  there.  But  as 
the  physical  reality  was  so  different 
from  the  lady  of  my  imagination, 
I  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  my  white 
spread  berth  and  stared  at  her. 


Sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  opposite 
berth,  and  staring  back  at  me,  was  a 
small  child  with  big  eyes.  She  wore  a 
stiff  little  frock  of  white  piqu6,  and 
her  brown  hair  was  ** bobbed"  and 
tied  up  with  an  enormous  white  bow. 
Her  brown  eyes  had  a  solemn  gaze, 
and  her  little  hands  were  clasped 
in  her  lap. 

It  was  quite  needless  to  ask  her 
name,  for  Jane  Sterling  was  plainly 
and  unmistakably  written  all  over 
her,  and  I  marvelled  that  the  name 
had  n't  told  me  at  once  what  she 
looked  like. 

"How  old  are  you,  Jane?"  I  asked. 

"Seven,"  she  replied,  with  a  little 
sigh,  as  of  the  weight  of  years. 

Her  voice  satisfied  me.  She  was 
one  of  those  unusual  children,  whom 
some  speak  of  as  "queer,"  and  others 
call  "old-fashioned.*; 

But  they  are  neither.  They  are 
distinctly  a  modem  variety,  and 
their  unusualness  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  sense  of  humor. 

*  *  And  is  this  your  first  trip  abroad  ?  * ' 
I  went  on. 

"No,  my  seventh,"  said  Jane,  with 
a  delicious  little  matter-of-fact   air. 

"Indeed!  Well,  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  crossed,  so  I  trust  you 
will  take  pity  on  my  ignorance,  and 
instruct  me  as  to  what  I  should  do." 

I  said  this  with  an  intent  to  be 
sociable,  and  make  the  child  feel  at 
ease,  but  no  such  effort  was  necessary. 

"There  is  nothing  to  do  diffelunt," 
she  said,  with  a  bewitching  smile. 
"You  just  do  what  you  would  in  your 
own  house." 

It  was  the  first  really  good  advice 
I  had  had  concerning  my  steamer 
manners,  and  I  put  it  away  among 
my  other  first  impressions  for  future 
use. 

Then  Jane's  mother  appeared,  and 
I  learned  that  she  occupied  the  next 
stateroom,  and  that  she  hoped  Jane 
would  not  annoy  me,  and  that  she 
was  glad  I  liked  children,  and  that 
she  had  three,  and  that  they  crossed 
every  year,  and  that  if  I  wanted  any- 
thing at  all,  I  was  to  ask  her  for  it. 
Then  she  put  a  few  polite  questions  to 
me,  and  duly  envied  me  my  first  im- 
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pressions,  and  returned  to  her  other  the  matter  of  laying  out  my  route, 
babies.  Immediately  after  breakfast,  there- 
Jane  proved  a  most  delightful  room-  fore,     arrayed    in     correct    steamer 
mate,  and  as  she   was    never  intru-  costume,  and   carrying   rug,    pillow. 
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sive  or  troublesome,  I  felt  that  I  had 
drawn  a  prize  in  the  ship's  lottery. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  I 
rose  with  a  determination  to  get  to 
work.  I  had  no  intention  of  dawd- 
ling, and, moreover,  I  had  much  to  do. 
In  the  first  place,  I  wanted  to  get 
settled  in  my  deck  chair,  in  that 
regulation  bent- mummy  position  so 
often  pictured  in  summer  novels, 
and  study  my  fellow-passengers.  I 
had  been  told  that  nothing  was  so 
much  fun  as  to  study  people  on  deck. 
Then  I  had  many  letters  to  write  and 
many  books  to  read.  I  wanted  to 
leam  how  to  compute  the  ship's  log, 
and  how  to  talk  casually  of  "knots." 
After  all  these  had  been  accomplished, 
I  intended  to  plan  out  my  itinerary 
for  the  summer.  This  I  wanted  to  do 
after  I  was  out  of  all  danger  of  advice 
from  friends  at  home  and  before  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  anyone  on 
board  who  might  attempt  to  advise 
me. 

So  determined  was  I  to  plan  my 
own  trip,  that  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  get  out  on  a  desert  island 
and  wait  there  for  the  next  steamer, 
rather  than  have  any  as.sistance  in 


paper-covered  novel,  veil,  fur  boa,  and 
two  magazines,  I  went  to  my  deck 
chair  and  prepared  to  camp  out  for 
the  morning.  As  the  deck  steward 
was  not  about,  I  tried  to  arrange  my 
much  desired  mummy  effect  myself. 
Technique  seemed  lacking  in  my  ef- 
forts, and  shghtly  embarrassed  at  my 
inability  to  manage  the  refractory 
nig,  I  looked  up  to  see  Jane  watch- 
ing me. 

"You  mustn't  put  the  rug  over 
you,"  she  explained,  in  her  kind  little 
way.  "  You  must  put  yourself  over 
the  rug." 

At  her  advice  I  got  out  of  the  chair, 
and  she  spread  the  rug  smoothly  in  it. 

"Sit  down,"  she  said,  briefly,  and  I 
obeyed. 

Cleverly,  then,  she  flung  up  the 
sides  and  tucked  in  the  corners,  until 
the  rug  swathed  me  in  true  seven- 
teenth-trip fashion.  Jane  proceeded 
to  arrange  my  pillow  and  the  oth- 
er odds  and  ends  of  comfort.  She 
disapproved,  however,  of  my  reading 
matter. 

"Magazines  won't  stay  open,"  she 
observed,   "and  paper  books  won't. 
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Jane's  few  mispronunciations  were 
among  her  chief  est  charms. 

**But  it  won't  matter,"  she  added 
cheerfully.  **You  won't  read,  any- 
how." 

This  reminded  me  that  I  had  no 
intention  of  reading,  being  there  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  my  fellow- 
passengers. 

I  was  still  obsessed  by  that  strange 
sensation  of  inanition. 

Although  beatifically  serene  and 
abnormally  good-natured,  I  felt  an 
utter  aversion  to  exertion  of  any 
kind,  mental,  moral,  or  physical. 
Even  the  thought  of  studying  my 
fellow-travellers  seemed  a  task  too 
arduous  to  contemplate. 

And  so  I  sat  there  all  the  morning 
and  not  a  fellow-traveller  was  studied. 

**This  won't  do,"  I  said  to  myself, 
severely,  after  luncheon.  **Here  you 
are,  not  a  hint  of  seasickness,  the 
day  is  perfect,  you  know'  how  to 
adjust  your  rug,  and  all  conditions 
are  favorable.  You  must  study  your 
fellow-travellers.  * ' 

But  the  afternoon  showed  little 
improvement  on  the  morning.  As 
a  result  of  desperate  effort,  I  scru- 
tinized one  lady  and  decided  to  call 
her  the   Lady  with  the   Green  Bag. 

It  was  n't  a  very  clever  characteri- 
zation, but  it  was,  at  least,  founded 
on  fact. 

Another  I  conscientiously  contem- 
plated, and  finally  dubbed  her  the 
Lady  Who  Isn't  an  Actress.  This 
was  rather  a  negative  description, 
but  I  based  it  on  the  neatness  of 
her  vanity-bag  and  the  carelessness 
of  her  belt,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  true. 

The  Clucking  Mother  was  easily 
recognized,  and  a  pink-cheeked  and 
white-handed  yoimg  man  who  at- 
tempted to  talk  to  me,  I  snubbed, 
and  then  to  myself  I  designated  him 
as  Simple  Simon. 

I  was  n't  really  rude  to  him,  and  I 
fully  intended  to  make  acquaintances 
among  the  passengers  later  on ;  but  I 
am  methodical,  and  after  I  had  all 
my  other  tasks  attended  to,  I  hoped 
to  have  two  or  three  days  left  for 
social  intercourse. 

But  after  a  time  the  chair  next 


mine  was  left  vacant,  and  then  a 
laughing  young  girl  seated  herself  in 
it. 

Apparently  it  did  n't  belong  to  her, 
and  she  sat  down  there  with  the 
express  purpose  of  talking  to  me. 
My  arduous  study  of  my  fellow- 
travellers  had  somewhat  wearied  me, 
and  her  sudden  and  uninvited  ap- 
pearance disturbed  that  serene  calm 
which  I  had  supposed  unassailable, 
and  so  I  angrily  characterized  her 
in  my  mind  as  a  Bold-Faced  Jig. 

This  name  was  so  apt  that  it  really 
pleased  me,  and  I  involuntarily  smiled 
in  appreciation  of  my  appreciation  of 
her. 

So  sympathetic  was  she  (as  I  af- 
terward discovered)  that  she  smiled 
too,  and  then  I  could  n't,  in  common 
decency,  be  rude  to  her.  She  chatted 
away,  and  before  I  knew  it,  I  was 
charmed  with  her.  I  did  n't  change 
the  name  I  had  mentally  bestowed 
on  her,  but,  instead,  I  told  her  of  it, 
and  it  delighted  her  beyond  measure. 
I  told  her,  too,  how  t-  intended  to 
devote  the  next  two  days  to  planning 
my  summer  trip,  then  a  day  for 
writing  letters,  and  after  that  I 
hoped  to  play  Bridge,  or  otherwise 
hobnob  socially  with  certain  people 
whom  I  had  mentally  selected  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Bold-Faced  Jig  laughed  heart- 
ily at  this. 

**  Have  n't  you  any  idea  where 
you're  going  to  travel?"  she  asked. 

"Not  the  slightest." 

Well,    let    me    advise    you " 

Oh,  please  don't!"  I  cried.  "I 
left  my  planning  until  now  in  order 
to  get  away  from  all  advisers.  I 
must  decide  for  myself.  I  know  just 
what  I  want,  and  I  can't  bear  to  be 
interfered  with." 

The  B.-F.  J.  looked  amazed  at  first, 
and  then  she  laughed. 

"All  right,"  she  said.  "  Now  listen, 
Miss  Emmins.  I  think  you're  de- 
lightful, and  I'm  going  to  help  you 
all  I  can  by  not  advising  you.  But 
if  you've  not  finished  your  itinerary 
plans  in  two  days,  may  n't  I  tell 
you  then  what  I  was  going  to  advise? " 

"Yes,"   I   said,   with  dignity  and 
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decision,  "if  you  will  keep  away 
from  me  for  two  days,  and  do  all 
you  can  to  keep  others  away." 

She  promised,  and  it  was  more  of  a 
task  than  it  might  seem, 
for  as  I  sat  in  nay  deck  chair, 
or,  oftener,  at  a  table  in  the 
library, surrounded  by  Baed- 
ekers, time-tables,  maps, 
guide-books,  and  Hare's 
"Walks  in  London,"  many  of 
the  socially  incHned  or  curi- 
ous-minded paused  to  make 
a  tentative  remark.  My  re- 
plies were  so  coolly  polite 
that  they  rarely  ventured 
on  a  second  observation,  but 
I  soon  discovered  that  my 
laughing  friend  had  told  her 
comrades  what  I  was  doing, 
and  they  awaited  the  result. 

It  is  strange  what  trivial- 
ities will  interest  the  idle 
minds  of  those  who  dawdle 
about  in  the  library  of  an 
ocean  steamer. 

Jane  would  occasionally 
come  and  stand  by  me,  say- 
ing wisely:  "Are  you  still 
making  your  itinnery? " 

When    I    said    yes,    she 
sighed  and  smiled  and  ran 
away,  being  desirous  not  to        simple 
bother. 

The  first  morning  I  engaged  in  this 
work,  I  read  interestedly  of  picture- 
galleries  and  architectural  specialties. 
That  afternoon,  my  interest  waned, 
and  I  studied  time-tables  and  statist- 
ical information.  The  next  morning, 
I  grew  sick  of  the  whole  perfor- 
mance, and  bundling  the  books 
and  maps  away,  I  went  out  to  my 
deck  chair  and  idled  away  the  hours 
in  waking  dreams  that  never  were  on 
sea  or  land. 


That  afternoon  the  Bold-Faced  Jig 
approached  me. 

"It  's   all   over,"  I   said.     "I'  ve 

capitulated.     I  make  no  plans  while 

I  'm  on  this  blessed  ocean. 

It   's  wicked  to  do  anything 

at  all  but  to  do  nothing." 

"And  don't  you  want  my 
advice?"  she  asked,  laugh- 
ing still. 

"I  don  't  care,"  I  an- 
swered. "You  can  voice 
your  advice  if  you  choose. 
I  sha'  n't  listen  to  it,  much 
less  follow  it." 

Her  girlish  laughter  rang 
out  again.  "That  was  my 
advice,"  she  said.  "I  was 
going  to  tell  you  not  to 
plan  any  trip  while  you  are 
at  sea.  Just  enjoy  the  days 
as  they  come  and  go;  don't 
count  them ;  don't  do  any- 
thing at  all  but  just  be. 

"I'm  not  through  yet," 
she  went  on.  "Don't  write 
any  letters  or  read  any 
books.  Don't  study  human 
nature,  and  of  all  things 
don't  voluntarily  make  ac- 
quaintances.  If  they  hap- 
pen along,  as  I  did.  chat 
SIMON  a   bit    if    you   choose,    and 

when  they   pass   on,   forget 
them." 

And  so  I  took  advice  after  all.  I 
made  no  plans,  I  made  no  abstruse 
diagnoses  of  human  character,  I  made 
no  acquaintances  save  such  as  casu- 
ally happened  of  themselves.  And 
the  days  passed  in  a  sort  of  rose- 
colored  haze,  as  indefinite  as  a  foggy 
sunrise,  and  as  satisfying  as  a  painted 
nocturne  of  Whistler's.  And  so.  my 
first  impressions  of  my  first  ocean 
crossing  are  indeed   enviable. 


Idle  IMotesl 

^An  Idle  Reader 


"The  Celtic  Renaissance"  is  a 
good,    round,    mouth-filling    phrase. 

It  covers  much  vague- 

tf ' C Iti"  *^^    ^^^  ^^*^  ^^  imposing 
Quest     ^  mantle.     I   confess    to 

having  used  it  loosely 
myself  as  a  synonym  for  "Fiona 
McLeod,  and  that  sort  of  thing.'* 

Confronted  with  Vol.  I.  of  the 
collected  **  Poetical  Works  "  of  W.  B. 
Yeats,  self-respect  demands  that  one 
be  more  definite.  In  this  new  edi- 
tion are  brought  together,  the  author 
says,  "all  of  my  poems  I  have  any 
liking  for."  Mr.  Yeats  in  his  preface 
admits  that  he  is  not  always  intel- 
ligible to  the  reader,  even  when  the 
reader  belongs  to  Young  Ireland,  but 
suggests  no  more  practical  remedy 
than  that  the  reader  come  to  see  his 
plays  acted,  as  there  his  meaning  may 
be  clearer,  "because  one  has  much 
more  room  in  plays  than  in  songs." 

This  remedy  is  unhappily  inopera- 
tive for  most  of  us  at  present.  But 
Mr.  Yeats's  lyrics  are  not  really  so 
hard  to  understand  as  he  thinks.  He, 
as  well  as  the  other  young  writers 
of  his  school,  is  upon  the  immemorial 
quest  of  the  Celt  after  the  Beauty  at 
the  Heart  of  Things.  (You  see  it  is 
impossible  to  criticise  these  ardent 
young  poets  without,  oneself,  break- 
ing into  undue  capitalization.  I  do 
not  know  why  capitals  seem  more 
soulful  than  small  letters,  but  so  it 
is,  even  to  me.) 

This  Beauty  is  ineffable,  ideal,  in- 
definite. It  is  in  everything,  and  in 
nothing.  You  cannot  put  it  directly 
into  words,  but  you  can  find  words 
that  will  lure  it  to  the  mind.  Men 
have  sought  it 

in  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
Or  in  the  wine  vat. 

But  for  all  their  seeking,  its  fulness 
eludes  them,  and  so  the  quest  en- 
dures eternally,  and  the  generations 
of  the  poets  come  and  go. 

ii8 


Doubtless  this  is  true  of  all  poets, 

but  the  Irish  Followers  of  the  Gleam 

in.    »  11  go  about  it  with  a  dif- 

The  Pull  on        f  ny^^       u 

the  Heart  ference.     They  have  a 

surer  faith  in  the  magic 
of  words,  and  their  faith  is  often  re- 
warded. But  they  are  sometimes,  also, 
self-conscious  and  mannered  where 
their  tradition  demands  that  they 
should  be  naive  and  impressioned. 

For  Mr.  Yeats's  poetry  I  have  more 
respectful  sympathy  than  liking.  I 
wish  I  liked  it  better.  I  feel  quite 
sure  it  deserves  affection.  Often  in 
phrases  and  occasionally  in  whole  lyr- 
ics it  is  exquisite.  And  it  is  always 
admirable  in  intention,  but,  somehow, 
it  lacks  something.  It  does  not  give 
the  thrill.  It  is  wanting  in  the  pull 
on  the  heart. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  human 
emotions  is  the  feeling  that  perhaps 
everything  is  in  league  to  harm  our 
beloved  ones  when  they  are  out  of  our 
sight.  No  man  is  so  heart-poor  as 
not  to  have  felt  the  sharp  assault  of 
that  irrational  terror.  Did  any  one 
ever  fail  to  understand  "The  Rain- 
drop Prelude,"  which  embodies  that 
unrest  in  music?  Mr.  Yeats  calls 
the  feeling  "The  Pity  of  Love,  "and 
expresses  it  thus: 

A  pity  beyond  all  telling 

Is  hid  in  the  heart  of  low. 
The  folk  who  are  buying  and  selling; 

The  clouds  on  their  journey  above; 
The  cold  wet  winds  ever  blowing; 

And  the  shadowy  hazel-grove 
Where  mouse-gray  waters  are  flowing, 

Threaten  the  head  that  I  love. 

This  is  a  pretty  little  poem,  but  it 
does  not  bring  back  that  anguished, 
if  absurd,  thrill.  It  leaves  the  reader 
cold  and  unremembering.  So  I  find 
it  with  most  of  Mr.  Yeats's  poems, 
carefully  beautiful  as  they  are;  and 
those  that  embody  the  spirit  of  Ire- 
land are  no  more  compelling  than 
the  rest. 
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In  the  matter  of  making  the  reader 
feel  as  Ireland  itself  makes  him  feel, 

some  of  Moira  O' Neil's 
An  American     ly^cs  are  marvellously 

successful.  Do  you  re- 
member "Corrymeela  in  the  Rain"? 
And  an  American  woman,  Miss  Gui- 
ney,  has  written  a  brief  Irish  pea- 
sant-song which  is  compact  of  the 
sweet,  melancholy  stir,  the  haunting 
disquiet,  that  is  Ireland's  very  atmos- 
phere. 

/  knead  and  I  spin,  but  my  life  is  low  tJte 

while. 
Oh  I  long  to  he  alone  and  walk  abroad  a  mUe, 
Yet  if  I  walk  alone,  and  think  of  naught  at 

Why  from  me  that 's  young  should  the  wild 
tears  faUf 

The  shower-stricken  earth,  the  earth-colored 

streams. 
They  breathe  on  me  awake,  and  moan    to 

me  in  dreams. 
And  yonder  ivy  fondling  the  broken  castle- 

waU, 
It  pulls  on  my  heart  till  the  wild  tears  fall. 

The  cabin-door  looks  down  a  furze-lighted 

hUl, 
And  far   as  Leighlin   Cross   the  fields  are 

green  and  still; 
But  once  I  hear  the  blackbird  in  Leighlin 

hedges  call 
The  foolishness  is  on  me,  and  the  wild  tears 

faU. 

Is  it  because  my  nearest  Celtic 
ancestor  is  five  generations  back 
that  this  seems  to  me  better  poetry 
than  that  of  Mr.  Yeats? 


The  West  is  always  being  dis- 
covered by   Easterners  who   size  it 

up  according  to  their  in- 
"  Aliment  telligence  and  celebrate 

Patriotism"       i*   according    to    their 

ability.  They  all  seem 
to  like  it,  but  most  of  them  find  it 
*' different."  One  notes  with  pleas- 
ure that  Montgomery  Schuyler,  in 
**  Westward  the  Course  of  Empire," 
firmly  declines  this  sectional  point 
of  view.  It  is  all  God's  Country, 
and  it  all  looks  good  to  him.  If  any- 
thing, it  looks  better  than  the  effete 


East.  The  homes  of  Pasadena,  with 
their  ample  grounds,  are  superior  in 
distinction  to  **that  absurd  and  vul- 
gar huddle  on  the  cliffs  of  Newport "; 
the  women  of  San  Francisco,  **  out- 
look and  out-dress"  the  New  York 
product,  and  the  sight  of  what  Ameri- 
can Man  has  wrought  in  the  West 
when  turned  loose  and  left  to  follow 
his  own  sense  of  his  own  interest, 
distinctly  increases  Mr.  Schuyler's  re- 
spect for  American  Man.  It  is  all,  as 
he  happily  says,  aliment  for  patriot- 
ism. 

Miss  Lilian  Whiting  expresses  it 
less  cogently  in  **The  Land  of  En- 
chantment," but  she  is  quite  as 
enthusiastic.  However,  even  the 
politest  and  most  convinced  Easterner 
cannot  say  the  things  about  the  West 
that  the  Westerner  feels.  Take  Will 
Irwin's  tribute  to  San  Francisco, 
"The  City  That  Was."  It  is  only 
a  pamphlet  and  it  deals  with  facts 
as  well  as  feelings,  but  he  wrote 
from  the  heart,  and  every  word  shows 
it.  He  caught  and  expressed  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  a  light-hearted 
city  whose  charm  even  the  most 
casual  visitor  never  failed  to  feel. 


The    word    "  aesthetical "     excites 
my   ire.     It   arouses   the   same   im- 

"Another     P^^^®"^     feeling    one    has 

TO-       X       when   one    sees    a    wom- 
way  of  .J.  !.•       1       • 

•    ^„         an    ndmg    a     bicycle    m 

a  trailing  skirt.  Why 
say  '*  aesthetical "  when  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  say  *  *  aesthetic ' '  ?  Mr.  Hu- 
bert Howe  Bancroft  has  lacerated 
my  feelings  by  using  this  ungainly 
word  three  times  in  his  essay  **Some 
Cities  and  San  Francisco,"  which  is 
a  charmingly  bound  little  volume 
showing  the  phoenix  and  the  rising 
sun  in  its  cover-design. 

Barring  the  abhorred  adjective, 
there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
what  Mr.  Bancroft  has  to  say  about 
the  lamented  capital  of  the  Pacific 
States.  He,  too,  is  one  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's lovers,  perhaps  less  impas- 
sioned and  more  sentimental  than 
Will  Irwin,  but  no  less  in  earnest. 
He  is  positive  that  there  is  no  spot 
on  earth  **  where  life  and  property  are 
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safer,  where  men  are  more  enter- 
prising and  women  more  intelligent 
and  refined,  where  business  is  better, 
or  fortunes  more  safely  or  surely 
made."  This  is  a  large  order.  Mr. 
Bancroft  certainly  believes  whole- 
heartedly where  he  loves.  He  is 
even  convinced  that  the  new  city 
ought  to  be  beautified  at  national 
expense,  as  Washington  is  beautified, 
for  the  national  enjoyment. 


If  the  reader  could  ever  talk  back 
satisfactorily  to  the  author,  I  should 

"The  Voice  ^^^^  ^   number  of  things 
-  ^  to  say  to  Mr.  Gerald  Stan- 

**  «.-  ft  ley  Lee.  He  has  written 
Machine "       t     ^      'J.^^  j. 

a  book  with  a  great  purpose 

—to  wit,  to  prove  that — since  every- 
thing in  our  modem  age  is  bound  up 
with  machinery — there  is  poetry  and 
religion  in  machinery,  a  beautiful 
and  glorious  interpretation  of  it  for 
our  modem  life.  He  argues  that  if 
this  be  not  so,  then  our  machine- 
age  has  no  poetry  and  no  hope.  At 
first  this  argument  seemed  a  just 
one.  Then  I  began  to  wonder  if 
men  have  ever  found  their  poetry 
and  their  religion  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  most  obvious  material 
phenomena  of  their  daily  lives.?  It 
would  take  a  long  while  to  thresh 
this  question  out,  and  I  have  no 
mind  to  attempt  it.  I  am  just 
wondering. 

Mr.  Lee  goes  on  to  argue  that 
machines  are  beautiful :  the  substance 
of  a  beautiful  thing  is  its  idea;  a 
thing  is  beautiful  in  proportion  as 
it  conveys  its  idea;  machinery  con- 
veys immeasurable  ideas  consum- 
mately well;  the  ideas  it  expresses 
are  the  poetic  ones  of  infinity,  the 
liberty  and  the  unity  of  man. 

This  sounds  well ;  but,  on  the  other 

hand,  is  not  the  beauty  of  a  machine 

_.  the   beauty   of    the  idea 

.  *    of    power?        And  is  not 

Argument  ^  r,  ,. 

-^  power  as  often  malign  as 

2..  beneficent? — deadly   and 

°^  ^*  devilish  as  often  as  life- 
giving  and  godlike?  To  be  infinite 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  excellent. 
Hell  is  extensive,  as  well  as  Hea- 
ven.    But  these  reflections,  both  Mr. 


Lee's  and  my  own,  are  they  not 
aside  from  the  point?  The  real  test 
of  an  age  must  surely  be  in  the  number 
of  people  it  puts  in  the  way  of  bless- 
edness. The  blessedness  of  life  does 
not  depend  on  its  marvels  any.  more 
than  on  its  comforts.  Mr.  Lee  insists 
strongly  on  the  fact  that  engineers 
and  inventors  are  blessed.  I  admit 
it.  But  there  is  only  one  inventor 
to  thousands  and  thousands  of  oper- 
atives, one  engineer  to  train-load  af- 
ter train-load  of  folk.  I  notice  Mr. 
Lee  says  nothing  about  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  operatives. 

These  are  merely  considerations  by 
the  way.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Lee  is 
right,  though  I  wish  he  were.  But 
at  least  he  is  as  eloquent  about  ma- 
chinery as  the  author  of  Job  about 
Leviathan,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  approve  his  eloquence,  whatever 
reservations  one  may  have  about 
his  philosophy. 


Ibsen 

for 

Infants 


The  wayfaring  man  though  a  fool 
will  find  Haldane  MacFall's  volume 
on  Ibsen  a  straight  path 
to  his  feet.  It  deals  with 
the  man,  his  career  and 
his  significance,  in  a  clear- 
cut,  if  opinionated  fashion.  The  au- 
thor knows  what  every  play  means. 
You  may  not  agree  with  him,  but 
you  will  respect  the  crystalline  clear- 
ness of  his  ideas.  He  sees  Ibsen 
more  as  iconoclast  than  as  artist — 
but  that  seems  to  have  been  the 
way  Ibsen  saw  himself.  By  the  way, 
is  it  a  failing  of  Scandinavians  to  be 
conceited  about  their  ability  to  de- 
stroy rather  than  about  their  ability 
to  create?  It  is  noticeable  in  Bran- 
des's  Reminiscences  that  he  fancied 
himself  more  as  destructive  philos- 
opher than  as  constructive  critic. 

Mr.  MacFall  is  something  of  an 
iconoclast  himself,  and  wants  you  to 
know  it,  but  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  read  his  book  and  ignore  his  ideas 
about  **the  stilted  and  mean  path 
of  the  convention-ridden  world,"  as 
he  calls  it.  He  is  far  too  fond  of 
rotund  phrases.  But  then  if  he 
tells  you  on  one  page  that  Ibsen 
**  thinks    in    continents,  and    clothes 
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his  thoughts  in  suburbs,  *'  on  another 
he  remarks  that  he  was  formal  with 
**a  stilted,  suburban  formality,** — 
which  is  better.  On  the  whole, 
though  doubtless  Mr.  MacFall  would 
resent  it,  his  book  is  a  good  one  for 
beginners. 


At  heart  we  are  all  minor  poets 
in  the  spring!  No  one  is  so  old  or 
so  unhappy  that  he  forgets 
«I^y'  what  a  definite  promise 
Poetry  there  once  was  for  him  in 

the  slim  crescent  of  the 
April  moon,  what  a  thrill  of  expec- 
tation in  the  peeper's  call,  what  a 
summons  to  coming  joy  "in  the  dim 
rose  of  the  alder-stems  and  the 
deepening  gold  of  the  budding  wil- 
lows. Thank  Heaven  we  have  all 
been  young  in  the  youth  of  the  year ! 

For  this  reason  have  I  lingered 
contentedly  over  Clinton   Scollard's 


slender  little  book  of  "Easter  Song.** 
It  is  gentle  April  verse,  not  riotous 
nor  riant,  though  the  author  tells  us 

I  lean  sunward.     In  my  veins 
Ichor  runs  and  ardor  reigns. 

It  is  minor  verse,  yes,  but  full  of 
delicate  perception  and  expression. 
Perhaps  the  most  satisfying  of  all 
the  poems  is  the  prefatory  call  to 
out-of-doors,  beginning: 

Let  us  take  leave  of  haste  awhile, 

And  loiter  well  content 
With  little  pleasure  to  beguile 

And  small  habiliment ; 

Just  a  wide  sweep  of  rain-washed  sky, 
A  flower,  a  bird-note  sweet ; 

Some  easy  trappings  worn  awry; 
Loose  latchets  for  our  feet; 

A  wheaten  loaf  within  our  scrip; 

For  drink  the  hill-side  spring, 
And  for  true  heart-companionship 

The  love  of  loitering. 
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By  Christian  Brinton 


TEP  by  step, 
throughout  the 
ages,  art  has  kept 
pace  with  the 
gradual  unfolding 
of  the  human 
spirit.  Although 
often  deemed  re- 
mote and  sufficient  unto  itself,  it 
has  ever  been  the  helpmate  of 
mankind.  To  the  brooding  savage  or 
the  sophisticated  product  of  civiliza- 
tion it  fulfils  much  the  same  func- 
tion and  ministers  unto  many  of 
the  same  perennial  needs.  Emo- 
tional in  essence,  it  is  merely  the 
eternal  desire  for  self-expression 
made  visible.  It  is  but  longing 
and  aspiration  clad  in  the  chang- 
ing vesture  of  outward  things. 

In  its  early  phases  there  was  no 
confusion  regarding  the  part  art  was 
supposed  to  play  in  the  service  of 
the  race.  It  was  at  once  the  solace 
of  the  primitive  mind  and  its  most 


subtle  and  refined  partner  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Viewed  in 
its  wider  sense  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  art  as  other  than  a  social 
activity.  Yet  slowly  and  by  easy 
stages  it  acquired  a  certain  detach- 
ment, an  element  of  disinterestedness, 
and  it  is  precisely  this  quality  which 
has  for  centuries  obscured  the  true 
significance  of  art.  The  man  who 
began  to  do  a  simple  thing  for  his 
own  sake,  or  the  sake  of  his  fellows, 
ended  by  doing  it  from  sheer  creative 
zest — a  fact  which  has  given  rise  to 
endless  misunderstanding.  Around 
this  supple,  vital  faculty  was  thus 
erected  a  clumsy  citadel  of  words 
which  has  only  just  commenced  to 
crumble. 

Unmindful  of  its  naive  beginnings, 
countless  dialecticians,  metaphys- 
icians, and  philosophers  have  held 
art  to  be  a  species  of  esoteric  ab- 
straction subject  to  laws,  in  no  way 
related  to  the  normal  facts  of   life. 
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One  system  of  esthetics  was  followed 
by  another,  one  criterion  of  beauty 
has  been  succeeded  by  another,  all 
equally '  arid  and  misleading.  The 
same  situation  has  obtained  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle  and  even  before,  each 
man  striving  to  define  an  entity  which 
was  bom  of  the  brain  and  had  no 
existence  outside  the  brain.  Within 
the  past  few  decades,  however,  has 
come  the  wholesome  realization  that 
there  can  be  no  fixed,  universal 
standards  of  taste  as  of  truth.  The 
weary  seeker  has  at  last  emerged 
from  a  dark  and  vicious  circle  into 
the  invigorating  dawn  of  a  new  day. 
It  is  through  the  substitution  of 
historical  and  psychological  concep- 
tions of  art  for  a  conception  which 
was  purely  intellectual,  that  this 
change  has  been  effected.  The  men- 
tal chrysalis  in  which  so  many 
earnest  spirits  languished  has  been 
broken  by  a  frank  survey  of  the 
origin  and  successive  development 
of  the  esthetic  sense.  It  is  the 
ethnologist,  the  student  of  race  his- 
tory and  racial  characteristics,  who 
is  winning  most  of  the  laurels  in 
this  new  field,  for  it  is  only  by  ob- 
serving the  artistic  activities  of  primi- 
tive peoples  that  a  just  comprehension 
of  the  situation  can  be  attained.  A 
comparatively  brief  period  of  in- 
vestigation along  the  right  path 
has  sufficed  to  sweep  aside  the  ac- 
cumulated conjectures  of  centuries. 
Observation  has  finally  dethroned 
mere  speculation. 

Looked  upon  in  a  broad,  rational 
way,  art  thus  regains  her  position 
as  the  handmaiden  of  life,  assuming 
at  will  the  precise  complexion  of 
man's  desires,  reflecting  by  turns  his 
fears  and  his  fortitude,  his  awe  in 
the  presence  of  the  world  about  him 
and  his  eager  vision  of  realms  be- 
yond. There  is  hardly  a  single  deci- 
sive phase  in  the  upward  struggle  of 
humanity  which  does  not  find  place 
in  the  varied  treasure-house  of  art- 
istic achievement.  Every  important 
movement,  religious,  political,  reac- 
tionary or  revolutionary,  which  has  led 
man  onward  or  held  him  in  check, 
somehow  finds  its  faithful  image  in 


outline,  in  form,  or  in  color.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  recall  the  profound 
spiritual  and  intellectual  crises  of 
any  given  epoch,  or  those  less  austere 
periods  of  liberty  and  license  which 
have  at  times  beguiled  sensibility, 
in  order  to  perceive  with  what  unity 
art  and  effort  have  moved  hand  in 
hand  down  the  long  perspective  of 
the  ages.  In  each  instance  it  will 
be  seen  that  not  only  is  art  the 
esthetic,  but  that  it  is  primarily  the 
psychic  expression  of  its  particular 
time.  Despite  a  seeming  capricious- 
ness  it  is  the  infallible  index  of  those 
forces  which  silently  mould  human 
destiny.  It  is,  in  fact,  partially  be- 
cause of  this  greater  freedom  of 
choice  and  utterance  that  it  has 
come  to  be  so  clear  a  mirror  of  mor- 
tal progress  or  mortal  fatuity. 

As  it  is  to  art  that  one  must  turn 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  serenity 
of  Hellenic  days,  the  wan  asceticism 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  splendor  of 
Venice,  or  the  haughty  absolutism  of 
Spain,  so  it  is  in  current  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  that  the 
lesson  of  modem  life  can  best  be 
read.  Nowhere  save  in  our  art  can 
be  found  so  just  an  epitome  of  that 
quickening  of  the  social  conscious- 
ness, that  relentless  onrush  of  in- 
dustrialism, or  that  nervous  restless- 
ness which  are  so  typical  of  the  present 
day  and  hour.  Nevertheless  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  art  is  a  mere 
record,  a  mere  reflection.  Even  in 
its  most  exclusive  and  exalted  mo- 
ments it  has  been  definitely  placed 
at  the  service  of  ideas  and  of  ambi- 
tions. From  its  crude  and  obscure 
beginnings  onward  it  has  indeed 
seldom  been  wholly  divorced  from 
utility.  The  most  astute  rulers 
of  the  world  spiritual  and  the  world 
temporal  have  never  failed  to  enlist 
its  support.  And  moreover  it  has 
invariably  proved  their  most  effective, 
because  their  least  obvious,  weapon. 

The  specific  legacy  of  what  might 
be  called  a  comparative  study  of 
the  art- impulse  has  been  the  bringing 
into  relief  of  those  qualities  which 
distinguish  the  productions  of  separ- 
ate racial  groups.     Since  they  have 
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their  rise  in  similar  states  of  feeling 
there  is  of  course  a  general  emotional 
unity  in  all  forms  of  art,  and  yet 
concrete  manifestations  will  be  found 
to  differ  widely  with  different  nations. 
Here,  too,  abstractions  must  be  abol- 
ished, since  almost  any  given  form- 
ula will  be  found  to  apply  with  less 
and  less  validity  the  further  one  pro- 
ceeds. 

Far  deeper  and  more  absorbing 
than  the  actual  psychology  of  art, 
though  closely  allied  to  its  psy- 
chology, are  those  problems  present- 
ed by  geographical  distribution  and 
the  persistence  of  certain  special 
race  characteristics.  Not  only  the 
psychologist  and  the  ethnologist  but 
the  biologist  also,  here  finds  rare 
opportunities  for  research.  Although 
the  way  has  barely  been  opened  it 
is  already  possible,  even  from  the 
slender  mass  of  material  on  hand, 
to  detail  a  few  firmly  established 
facts,  not  the  least  important  among 
which  is  the  fact  that  nationality 
is  the  artist's  richest  possession. 
Elusive  yet  unmistakable,  sensitive 
to  external  circumstances  yet  innately 
unchangeable,  it  is  the  one  factor 
which  shotild  never,  and  perhaps 
can  never,  be  obliterated. 

Certain  races  are  endowed  with  a 
keen  national  consciousness,  in  others 
it  is  less  evident,  but  none  is  wholly 
without  this  priceless  patrimony. 
There  are  countless  ways  in  which 
its  presence  can  be  detected,  and 
once  you  know  what  particular  quali- 
ties to  look  for  and  where  to  seek 
them,  the  matter  is  comparatively 
simple.  If  based  upon  the  principle 
of  nationality  the  laws  of  esthetics 
will  be  found  to  work  as  inexorably 
as  the  laws  of  chemistry  or  of  mathe- 
matics. Give  this  boy  paper  and 
pencil  and  he  will  instinctively  de- 
scribe various  formal,  ornamental 
designs;  tiu'n  to  another  lad  and  he 
will  carefully  copy  some  definite 
object  near  at  hand  or  fresh  in 
the  mind's  eye.  Wherever  he  may 
wander,  the  artist  from  the  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean,  for  example,  will 
paint  with  a  traditionally  synthetic 
breadth   of  conception,  whereas   his 


brother  from  the  lowlands  about  the 
delta  of  the  Rhine  will  produce  a 
faithful  study  of  physiognomy  or 
transcribe  with  patient  reverence 
some  outward  aspect  of  nature. 
These  are  not  ingenious  fancies  but 
well  authenticated  facts,  and  no 
survey  of  art  which  declines  to  give 
them  due  consideration  can  claim 
to  be  complete  or  comprehensive. 

It  may  be  argued  that  such  ques- 
tions more  explicitly  concern  the 
scientist  than  the  student  of  esthetic 
forms,  yet  such  an  attitude  is  both 
shortsighted  and  sterile.  Moreover, 
the  whole  trend  of  modem  thought 
and  effort  tends  to  intensify  rather 
than  to  efface  racial  distinctions. 
Glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  and 
you  will  be  greeted  by  the  inspiring 
spectacle  of  numerous  small  states 
that  are  jealously  guarding  not  only 
their  frontiers  but  their  language, 
literature  and  art  against  possible 
obliteration.  Now  that  intercom- 
munication has  became  so  general  and 
all  barriers  are  in  a  sense  down,  it  is 
deemed  the  more  necessary  to  cherish 
a  heritage  which  becomes  increas- 
ingly precious  as  sympathies  widen 
as  well  as  deepen,  and  thus,  once 
again,  are  the  most  delicate  emana- 
tions of  the  human  spirit  being  used 
as  instruments  of  protection  and  of 
defence. 

There  being  scant  room  for  ques- 
tioning the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  ethnic  and  the  esthetic 
elements  in  art,  the  next  point  for 
consideration  is  the  part  played  by 
individual  effort.  The  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  past  hundred  years  has 
been  toward  the  liberation  of  per- 
sonality from  the  claims  of  tradition 
and  precedent.  Alike  in  painting  and 
in  literature,  the  unifying  effect 
of  classicism  was  followed  by  the 
fervid  dreams  of  the  romantic  school, 
the  ever  widening  horizon  of  the 
realist  and  the  naturalist,  and  the 
subjective  independence  so  sacred  to 
the  impressionist.  Variety  and  .di- 
versity now  became  the  rule.  There 
are  at  present  no  august  canons  of 
choice  or  of  treatment.  All  avenues 
are  open,  all  themes  are  welcome,  and 
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everything  that  the  eye  can  see  or 
the  hands  transcribe  is  admitted  to 
the  temple  of  art.  Instead  of  obey- 
ing another's  laws,  each  man  is 
henceforth  permitted  to  be  a  law 
unto  himself.  That  which  we  demand 
to-day  is  not  so  much  truth  to  nature 
as  fidelity  to  our  feelings  in  the  trans- 
lation of  nature.  The  inevitable  out- 
come of  this  declaration  of  rights 
has  been  the  strengthening  of  indi- 
vidual vision,  the  increasing  reliance 
placed  upon  instinct  and  upon  tem- 
perament. It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  the  collective  result  thus  at- 
tained must  infallibly  fortify  the 
principle  of  nationality,  for  the  more 
individual  an  artist  becomes,  the 
more  national  and  racial  he  is  bound 
to  become.  By  freely  expressing  him- 
self he  cannot  fail  to  express  that 
larger  heritage  of  which  he  shares 
but  a  slender  portion. 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than 
the  pretension  that  art  should  strive 
to  be  international  or  cosmopolitan. 
In  point  of  fact  the  only  men  who 
have  succeeded  in  becoming  so  are 
those  whose  work  has  unmistakably 
borne  the  stamp  of  their  particular 
age  and  country.  The  determinative 
factor  in  any  artistic  production  must 
always  be  the  racial  factor,  condi- 
tioned as  it  may  be  by  the  domin- 
ant ideas  and  influences  of  its  given 
period.  It  is  obviously  possible  to 
enjoy  a  work  of  art  without  giving 
a  thought  to  such  considerations, 
since  the  artistic  impulse  is  itself 
often  strongly  autotelic.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  appreciate  the 
importance  or  the  social  significance 
of  any  painting  or  bit  of  statuary 
without  first  looking  deep  into  the 
human  brain  and  heart  or  letting  the 
mind  travel  backward  across  a  dim 
but  not  undecipherable  past. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
how  these  particular  principles  are 
being  applied  to  current  art  history 
and  criticism — ^if,  indeed,  they  are 
being  applied  at  all.  Among  the 
works  here  imder  consideration  there 
is  but  a  single  one  which  can  be  said 
to  be  in  the  least  degree  abreast  of 
modern  thought,   or  to  offer  either 


an  extended  or  an  illuminative  con- 
ception   of    artistic    endeavor.     Al- 
ready well  known  to  English  readers 
through   his   admirable  "History  of 
Modern  Painting, "  Dr.  Muther  may 
confidently   expect   to   find   a   sjrm- 
pathetic  audience  for  his  newly  pub- 
lished   **  History    of    Painting    from 
the  Fourth  to  the  Early  Nineteenth 
Century.*'  *     The  method  employed 
in  both  instances  by  the  distinguished 
Professor  of  Art  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau  is  a   frankly  psy- 
chological  method.     Totally    avoid- 
ing   technical    discussions,    his    aim 
has  been  to   intrepret    painting    as 
a   continuous  series  of    human  doc- 
uments characterizing  the  chief  feel- 
ings  and    tendencies   of    each    suc- 
cessive   epoch    treated.     Written   in 
a  brilliant  narrative  vein,  and  trans- 
lated   with    uncommon    spirit    and 
precision,  the  later  work,  as,  indeed, 
the  former,  is  more  of  a  natural  his- 
tory of  ideas  than  what  is  usually 
deemed  a  history  of  art.     One  after 
another  the  great  central  thoughts 
which  have  moulded   and   modified 
social  and  esthetic  feeling  during  the 
Middle  Ages,   the   Renaissance,   the 
Reformation,  the  reign  of  Aristocracy 
and    the    rise    of    Rationalism    are 
brought  into  salient  relief.     In  cov- 
ering so  extended  a  field  it  has  of 
course   been    possible  for  Dr.  Muth- 
er to  choose  only  the  really  typical 
figures,  and  this  he  has  done  with 
unerring    judgment,    passing    deftly 
from  one  period  to  another  and  from 
one  country  to  another  and  always 
following  the  precise  line  of  logical 
development.      It  would  be  difficult 
for  art  history  to  show  an5rthing  more 
intellectually   stimulating   than   this 
system  or  anvnhing  more  penetrating 
and  picturesque  than  its  application 
in    detail,   as,    for    example,  in   the 
chapters  devoted  to  the  "School  of 
Cologne"  or  the  "Spirit  of  Rococo." 
Before  all  else  Dr.  Muther  is  a  master 
of  style.     You  will  be  greeted  every- 
where throughout  these  pages  with 
the  graceful  and  charming  touch  of 

*  The  History  of  Paintinfr  from  the  Fourth  to  the 
Eariy  Nineteenth  Century."  By  Richard  Muther. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  George  Khehn,  a  vols., 
illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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the  accomplished  man  of  letters  as 
well  as  the  searching  analysis  of  the 
trained  student  of  esthetic  manifes- 
tations. It  is  quite  useless  to  compare 
Dr.  Muther  with  any  of  his  colleagues 
such  as  Dr.  Bode,  Dr.  Thade  or  Dr. 
Wolfflin,forinhis  partictilar  province 
he  stands  alone.  Problems  of  con- 
noisseiu-ship  only  remotely  concern 
this  interpreter  of  the  human  spirit 
in  things  visible.  That  which  he 
distils  for  us  is  the  finer  essence  of 
art  and  of  life,  not  mere  unrelieved 
facts.  From  a  strictly  scientific  stand- 
point the  work  as  a  whole  is  some- 
what lacking  in  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  racial  element  in  art,  for 
the  author  is  manifestly  more  of 
a  psychologist  than  an  ethnologist. 
And  yet  so  grateful  is  one  for  these 
fresh,  vital  and  inspirational  volumes 
that  criticism  is  almost  disarmed. 

It  would  neither  be  gallant  nor 
would  it  be  possible  to  apply  to 
*'The  Life,  Letters  and  Work  of  Fred- 
erick, Baron  Leighton  of  Stretton"* 
any  of  the  higher  rules  of  modem  criti- 
cism. Himself  one  of  the  superbly 
flawless  prigs  of  British  art,  Leighton 
has  found  in  Mrs.  Russell  Barrington 
an  extraordinarily  rambling  and  in- 
choate chronicler.  This  estimable 
lady's  lifelong  friendship  with  her 
subject  has  doubtless  made  her  not 
only  unduly  reminiscent,  but  perhaps 
also  unduly  charitable,  though  the 
latter  may  have  been  unconscious. 
While  there  was  a  day  when  Leigh- 
ton practically  dominated  British  art, 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  British  taste 
that  his  influence  is  rapidly  waning. 
Even  the  dear  public  has  at  last  begun 
to  feel  that  there  is  something  amiss 
about  the  impeccable  perfection  of 
these  carefully  adjusted  draperies  and 
discreetly  exposed  ladies.  It  is  a 
sad  fact,  but  these  serenely  classic 
processionals  no  longer  seem  to  pro- 
ceed, nor  "Flaming  June**  really  to 
flame.  This  resourceful  stage  man- 
ager can  never  again  give  us  the 
slightest  illusion  of  reality.  We  de- 
cline to  believe  that  even  the  Greeks 

•  The  Life,  Letters  and  Work  of  Frederick  Baron 
Leighton  of  Stretton.  By  Mrs.  Russell  Barrington. 
a  vols.,  illustrated.     The  Macmillan  Co. 


were  so  statuesque  or  that  the  world 
was  ever  so  static  and  so  soulless. 
No  hint  of  such  inexorable  truths 
appears  to  have  reached  Mrs.  Bar- 
rington, nor  is  her  adoration  of 
Leighton  in  the  least  disturbed  by 
any  suspicion  that  he  was  a  man 
who  persistently  and  impeccably  lived 
quite  outside  the  rigorous  forward 
movement  of  art.  It  is  true  that 
he  amassed  worldly  honors  and  dis- 
tinctions, and  is  herewith  memori- 
alised in  two  bulky  volumes,  yet  all 
seems  now  in  inverse  ratio  to  his 
ability  or  importance.  Despite — ^possi- 
bly because  of — ^the  vast  amount  of 
material  at  her  disposal,  Mrs.  Bar- 
rington has  been  utterly  unable  to 
draw  a  clear  picture  of  her  hero  or  to 
offer  a  convincing  estimate  of  his 
productions.  Small  points  and  insig- 
nificant matters  are  grossly  inflated, 
but  the  real  issue  is  never  faced. 
The  flawless,  impeccable  Leighton  re- 
mains so  to  the  last,  though  we  are 
not  told  why  he  was,  or,  what  is 
rather  more  important,  why  he  was 
really  not  so. 

Although  neither  of  them  can  be 
said  to  exemplify  progressive  stand- 
ards of  interpretation,  there  are  two 
recent  books  which,  because  of  the 
compelling  personality  of  their  sub- 
jects, claim  detailed  attention — name- 
ly, **The  Works  of  James  McNeill 
Whistler,'*  by  Elisabeth  Luther  Gary,* 
and  "The  Life  and  Work  of  Auguste 
Rodin,**  by  Frederick  Lawton,  N.A.f 
While  they  are,  to  be  sure,  the  most 
copiously  written-about  artists  of  the 
day,  it  is  an  interesting  coincidence 
that  volumes  devoted  respectively  to 
the  late  President  and  to  the  actual 
President  of  the  International  Society 
of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers, 
should  appear  simultaneously.  It  is, 
however,  manifest  at  the  outset  that 
neither  the  subtle  apostle  of  spir- 
itism in  paint  nor  the  great  emo- 
tionalist in  marble  is  here  treated 
with  anything  approaching  finality. 


♦  The  Works  of  James  McNeill  Whistler:  A  Study. 
By  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary.  Illustrated.  MoffaA. 
Yard  &  Co. 

tThe  Life  and  Work  of  Auguste  Rodin.  By 
Frederick  Lawton,  N.A.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 
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Miss  Gary  writes  with  modesty  and 
circumspection,  dealing  in  pleasantly 
intelligent  chapters  with  **  Whistler's 
Beginnings,'*  his  ** French  Environ- 
ment," his  ** English  Environment," 
the  "Entrance  of  Japan,"  ** Charac- 
terizations" and,  lastly,  the  "Etch- 
ings, "  the  "  Lithographs  "  and  "  Whist- 
ler's Theory  of  Art."  The  work  is 
further  supplemented  by  useful  lists 
of  the  artist's  paintings,  lithographs 
and  etchings.  Taken  in  its  en- 
tirety, the  book  is  cautious  rather 
than  stirring.  Certain  nice  points, 
such  as  the  priority  of  Whistler's 
"Blue  Wave"  over  Courbet  "La 
Vague,"  are  well  brought  out;  yet 
nowhere,  save  in  the  closing  pages 
dedicated  to  Whistler's  theory  of 
art,  does  Miss  Cary  trust  herself  to 
enter  those  fascinating  bypaths  of 
speculative  analysis  which  the  art  of 
Whistler  inevitably  suggests.  There 
are  a  few  minor  errors,  notably  the 
speaking  of  Lady  Haden  as  Whistler's 
sister,  instead  of  his  half-sister,  and 
the  use  of  Monet  for  Manet  on  page 
139 ;  but  similar  slips  are  uncommonly 
rare.  It  is  indeed  a  patient,  accurate 
literalness  which  chiefly  distinguishes 
this  book.  We  get  the  facts,  it  is 
true,  but  in  the  end  feel  somewhat 
deprived  of  that  spirit  which  animates 
and  transcends  mere  fact — a  spirit 
which  Whistler  himself  possessed  in 
so  abounding  a  degree  and  which  he 
would  seem  to  demand  of  others. 
Before  leaving  the  subject,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  mention  another, 
though  a  much  slighter,  contribution 
to  the  ever  increasing  bulk  of  Whist- 
leriana,  in  the  shape  of  "Whistler, 
Notes  and  Footnotes,"  by  A.  E.  G.* 
There  is  little  to  be  said  of  A.  E.  G.'s 
volume  save  that  it  is  ^beautifully 
printed  and  bound  and  that,  as  may 
be  inferred,  it  is  mainly  composed 
of  "Notes  and  Footnotes." 

No  inconsiderable  task  confronted 
Mr.  Frederick  Lawton  when  he  un- 
dertook to  write  of  "  The  Life  and 
Works  of  Auguste  Rodin."  With 
6\ich  a  theme,  and  such  predecessors  as 

*  Whistler,  Notes  and  Footnotes.  And  Other  Mem- 
oranda. By  A.  E.  G.  Illustrated.  The  Collector 
and  Art  Cntic  Co. 


Roger  Marx,  Ldon  Maillard  and  the 
ever  stimulating  Camille  Mauclair, 
the  problem  was  both  an  easy  and  an 
enormously  difficult  one.  It  was  also 
by  placing  his  chief  reliance-  upon 
facts  that  Mr.  Lawton  may  be  said 
to  have  achieved  his  not  unqualified 
success.  Though  possessing  neither 
psychological  penetration  nor  literary 
distinction,  the  book,  because  of  its 
size  and  general  sincerity  of  purpose, 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important 
studies  yet  published  on  the  solitary 
plastic  titan  of  the  day,  around  whom 
the  last  darkness  is  rapidly  gather- 
ing. From  first-hand  sources  and  with 
infinite  pains  Mr.  Lawton  has  com- 
piled a  connected  account  of  Rodin's 
career  which  is  vastly  more  valuable 
as  a  document  than  as  an  interpre- 
tation. It  is  obvious  that  Rodin 
himself  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  the  author,  for  many  hitherto  un- 
published items  give  significance  to 
these  pages  and  numerous  obscure 
points  are  clarified.  And  perhaps, 
after  all,  Mr.  Lawton  was  wiser  in 
leaving  to  brilliant,  ingenious  French- 
men the  realms  of  divination  or  of 
rhapsody.  The  philanthropic  author 
who  scrupulously  translates  on  each 
occasion  in  numbered  footnotes  such 
terms  as  "  La  Danse  "  and  the  "  Soci^t^ 
Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts,"  might 
not  move  with  becoming  freedom 
in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  sub- 
jective impressionism. 

Merely  pausing  to  select  from 
**Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  Letter-Bag"* 
the  note  of  warning  that  a  painter 
must  resolutely  withstand  the  temp- 
tations of  success  and  over-facility, 
let  us  enter,  by  way  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons's  "Studies  in  Seven  Arts, "t 
the  very  province  which  Mr.  Lawton 
so  wisely  avoids  in  his  treatment 
of  Rodin.  Here  is  subjective  im- 
pressionism in  its  finest  flower.  As 
a  matter  of  record  few  Frenchmen, 
even,  can  excel  Mr.  Symons  in  sub- 
tlety or  penetration.  A  poet  first 
and    last,    his    attitude     is     always 

*  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  Letter-Ba^.  Edited 
by  George  Somes  I^yard.  Illustrated.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

t  Studies  in  Seven  Arts.  By  Arthur  Syxnons. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
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imperiously  personal.  A  master  of 
phrase,  he  gives  us  more  in  a  single 
short  essay  on  Whistler  or  on  Rodin 
than  the  average  writer  can  com- 
press into  a  respectable  volume. 
Possessing  neither  the  pugnacious  ir- 
reverence of  Shaw  nor  the  pernicious 
paradox  habit  of  Chesterton,  Mr.  Sy- 
mons  stands  to-day  clearly  at  the 
head  of  English  esthetic  interpre- 
tation. There  is  decidedly  no  one 
whose  sympathies  are  more  refined 
or  whose  sensibilities  are  more  deli- 


cately adjusted.  Read  at  random 
any  of  these  seven  ** Studies"  and 
you  will  feel  that  here  is  a  man  who 
lives  on  intimate  terms  with  beauty 
each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week. 
There  lurk,  of  course,  certain  elements 
of  danger  in  a  viewpoint  so  personal 
and  so  exclusive.  And  yet,  as  long 
as  Mr.  Symons  adds  sufficient  vitality 
to  his  exquisite  perceptions  and  the 
perfection  of  his  phraseology,  he  can- 
not fail  to  contribute  signally  to  the 
cause  of  art  and  ideas. 


The  Editors 
Clearin^=House 


Freethinkers  and  Freethinking 

Op  all  the  names  bestowed  upon  those 
persons  who  have  differed  from  the  ma- 
jority in  matters  of  opinion,  particularly 
of  religious  opinion,  that  of  "freethinker'* 
has  been  most  complacently  accepted,  as 
conveying  no  reproach.  Neither  *  *  atheist , ' ' 
nor  "deist"  is  sufficiently  descriptive,  and 
"infidel"  savors  too  much  of  the  odium 
theologicum.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  English  peo- 
ple first  began  to  talk  of  freethinkers; 
nor  do  they  seem  to  have  borrowed  the 
idea  from  the  esprit  fort  or  the  libertin 
of  the  French  essayists.  The  compara- 
tively recent  origin  of  the  word  does  not, 
however,  imply  an  equally  recent  origin 
of  the  thing.  If  we  use  it  in  a  largely  in- 
clusive sense,  we  may  go  back  even  to 
primitive  peoples  and  find  it.  In  the  two 
substantial  volumes*  which  Mr.  John  M. 
Robertson  has  devoted  to  the  history  of 
freethought  he  has  surveyed  mankind  from 
China  to  Peru  and  has  dealt  with  his  sub- 
ject in  both  its  ancient  and  its  modem 
aspects.  These  volumes,  expanded  from 
one  published  several  years  ago,  make 
practically  the  only  work  of  the  sort 
available  to  English  readers;  and  the 
author's  knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
thought  of  every  kind,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  own  scholarship,  may  be  accepted  with 
implicit  confidence.  As  much  cannot  be 
said    for   his   conclusions.     His   prejudice 

•  A  Short  History  of  Freethought  :  Ancient  and 
Modern.     By  John  M.  Robertson,    a  vols.   Putnam. 


against  Christian  dogma  is  active,  and  it 
vitiates  his  arguments  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  Indeed,  the  freedom  which 
Mr.  Robertson  apotheosizes  se  ms  some- 
times a  slavery  to  a  preconceived  notion. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tenets 
of  Christianity  have  their  roots  in  reason 
and  experience,  and  that  the  Church  can- 
not be  truly  understood  save  in  the  light 
of  history. 

Examples  of  Mr.  Robertson's  bias  may 
be  found  wholesale  in  his  pages.  A  few 
will  suffice  for  citation  here.  It  comes 
perilously  near  to  burlesque  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  say  that 
"no  man  need  throw  away  any  faith,  least 
of  all  Christianity,  on  the  ground  of  its 
hampering  his  conduct,"  or  that  "repent- 
ance at  the  last  moment  will  outweigh  all 
his  sins. "  An  elementary  manual  on  pen- 
ance would  have  taught  him  better  than 
this.  Again,  admitting  the  hypothesis  that 
Christianity  is  natural  in  origin,  it  does 
not  follow  that  "priestcraft"  is  necessarily 
conscious  fraud.  There  is  no  irreconcila- 
ble conflict  between  faith  and  reason.  The 
scientific  ddg^atist  may  be  quite  as  pre- 
judiced as  the  theological  dogmatist.  In 
his  chapter  on  freethought  in  Israel  Mr. 
Robertson  accepts  without  question  the 
conclusions  of  those  higher  critics  who  have 
held,  in  effect,  that  the  Jews  knew  nothing 
about  their  own  literature,  that  their 
religion  was  a  mere  development  from 
primitive  polytheism,  that  all  the  docu- 
ments are  forgeries,  and  that  modem 
scholars  can  say  with  confidence  that  a 
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given  book  of  the  Bible  was  the  work  of  a 
score  of  writers  and  assign  to  each  the 
particular  chapter  and  verse  of  which  he 
is  the  author.  Almost  any  conclusion  is 
possible  if  you  may  thus  choose  your  prem- 
ise. Mr.  Robertson  says  that  *' Judaism 
played  in  the  world's  thought  the  great 
reactionary  and  obscurantist  part  by  erect- 
ing into  a  dogma  the  irrational  conception 
that  its  deity  made  the  universe  'out  of 
nothing. ' "  Is  this  a  fair  statement  of  the 
contribution  of  Israel  to  the  religious 
thought  of  the  world?  Were  not  the 
Jewish  people  as  supreme  here  as  the  Greeks 
were  in  ^rt  or  the  Romans  in  government? 
Candor  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  essence 
of  freethinking,  but  it  seems  to  be  lacking 
in  this  case. 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  discover  free- 
thought  in  Greece  and  Rome;  the  religious 
systems  of  those  peoples  were  calculated 
to  stimulate  a  profound  scepticism.  Mr. 
Robertson's  summary  of  this  matter  is 
brief  but  comprehensive.  The  more  im- 
portant and  valuable  part  of  his  work 
begins  with  the  consideration  of  "Christen- 
dom in  the  Middle  Ages"  where  his  wide 
reading  stands  him  in  good  stead.  He  has 
assembled  here  a  considerable  number  of 
freethinkers,  applying  the  word  without 
too  much  discrimination.  There  are  abun- 
dant cases  of  heresy  and  schism  in  this 
period,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  unbelief 
was  general.  Many  historians  have  made 
the  mistake  of  judging  the  popular  faith 
in  the  mass  by  sporadic  examples  of 
animosity  to  the  clergy.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  was  the  devout  Cath- 
olic who  was  most  scandalized  by  priestly 
ignorance  and  immorality,  most  disgusted 
with  papal  simony  and  extortion.  Perhaps 
the  lack  of  the  historical  imagination  is 
responsible  for  much  wrong  reasoning  on 
such  points  as  this.  It  is  a  fallacy  of  the 
purely  materialistic  view  of  human  events 


to  assume  that  spiritual  forces  do  not  rule 
the  world,  that  the  economic  catise  will 
account  for  everything.  Mr.  Robertson 
finds  in  the  Inquisition  itself  only  an 
economic  movement,  which  is  something 
like  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  his  theory. 
In  thus  pointing  out  the  serious  defects 
in  Mr.  Robertson's  method  of  dealing  with 
those  whose  views  he  does  not  share,  there 
is  no  intention  of  minimizing  the  value 
of  such  a  summary  of  the  history  of  free- 
thought  as  is  contained  in  his  first  volume. 
It  is  desirable  to  caution  the  unwary  reader 
against  accepting  too  confidingly  his  con- 
clusions ;  but  the  skill  with  which  he 
marshals  the  luminous  points  in  a  difficult 
subject  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  In  his 
second  volume,  he  takes  up  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  his  theme,  the  history  of 
modem  freethought.  The  chapters  upon 
British  freethought  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  and  upon  Euro- 
pean freethought  from  Descartes  to  the 
French  Revolution,  cover  ground  more 
familiar  to.  many  readers;  but  such  a 
comprehensive  view  was  needed,  and  it 
could  hardly  have  been  put  more  clearly 
before  the  lay  reader.  Here,  too,  the  dog- 
matism of  which  the  "scientific  spirit" 
boasts  itself  to  be  free,  but  which  it  usually 
has  in  large  proportions,  must  be  reckoned 
with.  The  accuracy  of  calling  Pitt  an 
agnostic  and  Washington  a  deist  is  open 
to  question.  So  with  other  conclusions 
which  there  is  no  space  to  comment  upon 
or  analyze.  Still,  as  a  history  of  free- 
thought  was  certain  to  be  written  by  a  free- 
thinker, it  is  hardly  fair  to  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Robertson  for  his  convictions,  however 
unfortunately  they  may  sometimes  be 
expressed.  The  essential  fact  remains  that 
he  has  done  in  these  two  volumes  a  fine 
piece  of  work,  which  thinkers  of  every 
shade  of  belief  should  not  overlook. 

Edward  Puller* 
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HE  first  time  I  no- 
ticed Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  in 
the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  on  a 
May  day  in  1875. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
pursu  i  n  g  what 
threatened  to  be  an  annual  cru- 
sade against  unreformed  Corpor- 
ations, made  merry  at  the  expense 
of  Woodstock,  then  represented  by 
one  who,  up  to  this  time,  was  known 
in  the  Parliamentary  arena  sim- 
ply as  a  cadet  of  the  ducal  house 
of  Marlborough.  From  the  third 
bench  behind  that  on  which  Min- 
isters ought  to  have  been  sitting 
— ^but  whence,  unmindful  of  the 
portent  whose  fulfilment  had  vital 
interest  for  some  of  them  and  for  the 
Conservative  Party,  they  were  ab- 
sent— rose  a  well-groomed  young 
man  with  protuberant  eyes,  pale  face, 
and  a  ponderous  moustache,  with 
which  as  he  spoke  he  nervously  toyed. 
Members  asking  each  other  ''Who's 
this?"  learned  that  it  was  the  Mem- 
ber for  Woodstock,  rising  to  defend 
the  Corporation  of  the  borough  that 
sent  him  to  Parliament. 

Though  assisted  by  notes,  on  which 
the  speech  was  fully  written  out, 
the  young  Member  was  so  nervous, 
his  voice  so  badly  pitched,  his  de- 
livery   so    faulty,    that    there    was 


difficulty  in  following  his  argument. 
But  here  and  there  flashed  forth  a 
scathing  sentence  that  made  it  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  catch  the  rest. 
When  he  sat  down  Lord  Randolph 
had  made  his  mark,  had  established 
himself  as  an  interesting  personality 
in  an  assembly  in  which  within  ten 
years  he  was  predominant. 

Three  years  later  he  justified  the 
promise  made  in  this  casual  speech.  It 
was  in  March,  1878,  that  he  appeared 
in  the  role,  subsequently  familiar,  of 
candid  friend  of  a  Conservative  Min- 
istry. Mr.  Sclater- Booth,  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
brought  in  a  County  Government 
Bill  whose  main  object  was  to  trans- 
fer the  government  of  counties  to 
Boards  elected  partly  by  the  County 
Magistrates,  partly  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  The  rejection  of  the  Bill 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Rylands,  a  fussy 
Radical  who  through  successive  Ses- 
sions was,  like  Martha,  troubled 
about  many  things.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  House,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  rose  from  the  Ministerial 
side  to  second  the  amendment.  The 
personal  conjunction  was  piquant 
enough  to  attract  attention.  Lord 
Randolph's  speech  held  it  in  close  grip. 

"I  do  not,"  said  the  Member  for 
Woodcock,  as  Jacob  Bright  in  his 
solitary  unpremeditated  flash  of  hu- 
mor called  him,  "want  to  say  any- 
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thing    disagreeable.  But    I    have 

ransacked  the  whole  arsenal  of  de- 
nunciatory phrases  and  have  not 
found  any  that  adequately  express 
my  estimation — or  rather  lack  of 
estimation — of  the  measure."  Fail- 
ing full  success  in  that  direction,  he 
characterized  the  Bill  as  "Brum- 
magem make,  stuffed  with  all  the  little 
dodges  of  a  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  when  he  comes 
to  attempt  to  legislate  upon  a  great 
question. " 

This  brought  him  to  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
seated  massive,  apparently  impas- 
sive, on  the  Treasury  Bench  over 
which  Randolph  threateningly  tow- 
ered. 

"  Remarkable, "  he  murmured,  con- 
templating the  back  of  Sclater- 
Booth's  head,  **how  often  we  find 
mediocrity  dowered  with  a  double- 
barrelled  name. " 

**I  have  no  objection,"  he  contin- 
ued, **to  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  dealing  with  such 
questions  as  the  salaries  of  Inspectors 
of  Nuisances.  But  I  do  entertain 
the  strongest  possible  objection  to 
his  coming  down  here  with  all  the 
appearance  of  a  great  law-giver  to 
repair  according  to  his  small  ideas, 
and  in  his  little  way,  breaches  in 
the  British  Constitution. " 

In  these  later  years,  frank  criti- 
cism by  private  Members  of  their 
pastors  and  masters  on  either  Front 
Bench  is  so  common  as  to  attract 
little  attention.  In  1878  it  was  not 
altogether  unknown  below  the  Gang- 
way on  the  Liberal  side.  It  was 
quite  new  with  Conservatives.  As 
Randolph  spoke,  the  Ministerialists 
sat  silent  in  pained  amazement  whilst 
theLiberals, gleefully  watching  Sclater- 
Booth  bolt  upright  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  with  head  slightly  thrown 
back,  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other, 
hands  clasped  across  his  portly  figure, 
an  unwonted  flush  on  his  stolid 
countenance,    laughed    and    cheered. 

The  sheaf  of  notes  held  in  Lord 
Randolph's  right  hand  testified  to 
careful  preparation.  At  this  time 
and  for  some  years  later.  Lord  Ran- 


dolph was  in  the  habit  of  writing  out 
his  speeches,  learning  them  by  heart, 
and  reciting  them.  Amid  the  ex- 
citement of  his  attack  on  Sclater- 
Booth  his  notes  got  inextricably 
mixed  up.  He  attempted  to  sort 
them  by  arranging  them  between 
the  open  fingers  of  either  hand,  a 
device  that  had  comical  result.  Wav- 
ing his  hands  about  in  the  heat  of 
oratory,  the  action  suggested  that 
he  was  playing  with  what  schoolboys 
call  clappers.  Happily  the  laughter 
and  cheering  from  the  delighted 
Opposition  was  so  persistent  that  he 
had  time  and  opportunity  to  find 
successive  clues,  and  triumphantly 
proceeded  to  the  close  of  a  speech 
that  established  his  position  as  an 
original,  daring  debater. 

Having  joined  a  turbulent  Radical 
in  opposing  the  measure  of  a  Con- 
servative Government,  Lord  Ran- 
dolph proceeded  to  make  things 
more  unpleasant  for  right  hon.  friends 
on  the  Treasury  Bench.  He  de- 
nounced the  Bill  as  **this  most 
Radical  and  Democratic  measure, 
this  crowning  desertion  of  Tor}'' 
principles,  this  supreme  violation 
of  political  honesty. "  There  was 
further  echo  of  Disraeli  attacking 
Peel  in  the  peroration.  "I  have," 
he  said,  **  raised  the  last  wail  of  the 
expiring  Tory  Party.  They  have 
undergone  a  good  deal.  They  have 
swallowed  an  immense  amount  of 
nastiness.  They  have  had  their  ban- 
ner dragged  along  many  a  muddy 
path.  It  has  been  slapped  in  many 
a  filthy  puddle  till  it  is  so  altered  that 
nobody  can  recognize  it. " 

After  this  outburst  the  young 
Member  for  Woodstock,  to  the  relief 
of  Ministers,  more  especially  of  the 
hapless  President  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board,  practically  retired 
from  the  scene.  It  is  true  that  the 
following  month  he,  with  character- 
istic audacity,  stirred  the  deep  pools 
of  the  Irish  Education  question. 
But  his  attendance  was  rare  and 
thereafter  his  silence  complete.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  finally  relapsed 
into  the  state  of  indifference  to 
political  ambition  and  Parliamentary 
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allurements  that  marked  his  earlier 
manhood. 

It  is  a  coincidence  notable  in  view 
of  subsequent  events  that,  on  the 
threshold  of  their  careers,  Arthur 
Balfour  and  Randolph  Churchill  were 
alike  indifferent,  even  inimical,  to 
a  Parliamentary  career.  By  further 
coincidence,  it  was  accidental  va- 
cancy in  a  family  pocket-borough 
that  led  both  to  Westminster  and  a 
place  in  history.  In  the  autumn 
of  1873  Mr.  Balfour  took  counsel  with 
his  uncle  as  to  what  he  should  do 
with  his  young  life.  It  happened 
that  a  vacancy  was  pending  in  the 
representation  of  the  family  borough. 
**Why  not  sit  for  Hertford?"  Lord 
Salisbury,  at  his  wits*  end  for  form 
of  advice,  suggested.  After  some 
hesitation  the  future  Prime  Minis- 
ter accepted  the  invitation.  Lord 
Randolph  was  almost  driven  by  his 
father  into  the  Parliamentary  seat 
of  Woodstock.  Hertford  and  Wood- 
stock have  gone  the  way  of  all  small 
boroughs  lying  in  the  pathway  of  a 
juggernaut  Reform  Bill.  The  names 
of  their  representatives  elected  to 
the  Parliament  of  1874-80  will  live 
forever. 

It  was  accident  that  brought  Lord 
Randolph  finally  out  of  his  shell. 
By  fresh  coincidence  the  same  episode 
was  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
emerging  from  the  condition  of  Philo- 
sophic Doubt  in  which  hitherto  he 
regarded  the  assumed  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  membership  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  the  haze  that 
gathers  round  events  even  so  recent 
as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  is 
generally  understood  that  Lord  Ran- 
dolph devised  the  Bradlaugh  difficulty 
— that  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  inserted 
with  fatal  result  in  the  framework 
of  the  great  Liberal  majority  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  its  existence.  That 
is  an  error.  It  was  Sir  Henry  Wolff 
who  first  raised  objection  to  the 
Member  for  Northampton  taking  the 
oath.  He  was  discouraged,  his  ac- 
tion discountenanced  by  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote.  Sir  John  Gorst, 
not  yet  knighted,  rallied  to  his  side. 
Some  of  the  country  gentlemen,  scent- 


ing sport,  began  to  cheer  the  grave 
and  reverent  champion  of  Christ- 
ianity. It  was  on  the  3d  of  May, 
1880,  that  Bradlaugh  raised  the 
controversy  by  presenting  himself 
at  the  Table,  claiming  the  right  to 
affirm  instead  of  taking  the  oath. 
It  was  not  till  the  24th  of  May  that 
Randolph  Churchill  appeared  on  the 
scene.  With  characteristic  acumen 
and  industry,  he  had  spent  the  in- 
terval in  studying  Bradlaugh 's  pub- 
lished writings.  He  brought  down 
with  him  a  copy  of  one  pamphlet 
entitled  **The  Impeachment  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  "  Having  read 
a  passage,  he  flung  the  book  on  the 
floor  and  stamped  upon  it.  This 
reminiscence  of  Burke  and  his  dagger, 
in  analogous  fashion  used  to  punctu- 
ate a  passage  in  impassioned  speech, 
momentarily  took  away  the  breath 
of  the  crowded  audience.  When  it 
was  recovered  Ministerialists  loudly 
laughed.  In  the  end,  as  we  know, 
it  proved  no  laughing  matter  for 
them.  As  Mr.  John  Morley  testifies, 
the  controversy  thus  begun  **went 
on  as  long  as  the  Parliament,  clouded 
the  radiance  of  the  party  triumph, 
threw  the  new  Government  at  once 
into  a  minority,  and  dimmed  the 
ascendancy  of  the  great  Minister." 
Incidentally  the  Fourth  Party  was 
created.  Various  explanations  of 
the  origin  of  the  historic  name  are 
current.  Some  find  it  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  composed  of  four  persons, 
'*  which, "  as  Euclid  emphatically 
remarks,  **is  absurd."  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  suggests  its  origin  in  an 
interjected  conversation  in  debate. 
A  Member  affirming  that  there  were 
two  great  parties  in  the  State,  Mr. 
Parnell  interjected,  "Three."  Lord 
Randolph  going  one  better  cried 
**Four. "  That  incident  may  have 
contributed  to  the  vogue  of  the 
phrase.  It  actually  had  its  origin 
in  a  passage  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Frank 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  who,  alluding  to  a 
condition  of  things  at  the  time  promi- 
nent in  the  French  Legislature,  named 
the  Irish  Nationalists"  Le  Tiers  Parti." 
The  suggestion  of  a  Fourth  Party 
thereupon  becomes  obvious. 
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Absence  of  premeditation  in  con- 
nection with  an  epoch-making  com- 
bination was  attested  by  the  circum- 
stance that  when  Sir  Henry  Wolff 
and  Mr.  John  Gorst,  seated  on  the 
Front  Bench  below  the  Gangivay, 
opened  the  Bradlaugh  business,  Lord 
Randolph  had  settled  himself  on 
the  third  bench  above  the  Gangway, 
corresponding  with  the  place  occu- 
pied by  him  during  his  first  Parlia- 
ment. Warming  to  the  work,  he 
found  it  desirable  to  be  in  close 
communication  with  his  new  allies, 
and  he  accordingly  changed  his  quar- 
ters. His  supremacy  was  speedily 
asserted.  Paul  Drummond  Wolff 
might  have  planted  the  sapling; 
Apollos  Randolph  Churchill  watered 
it  so  effectually  that  its  proportions 
spread  till  they  overtopped  all  trees 
of  the  forest.  W^ithin  a  fortnight 
of  his  appearance  below  the  Gangway 
he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  Fourth  Party,  now  recruited 
by  the  languorous  figure,  the  oc- 
casional attendance,  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour. 

According  to  long- established  tra- 
dition, broken  only  in  the  case  of 
Parnell,  who  cherished  inflexible  scorn 
of  all  precedents  of  a  Saxon  Parlia- 
ment, leaders  of  sectional  parties, 
however  minute,  must  needs  hold  a 
comer  seat  from  which  they  address 
the  House.  At  the  time  when  Lord 
Randolph  assumed  leadership  of  the 
Fourth  Party  seated  in  a  row  on  the 
Front  Bench  below  the  Gang^'ay,  the 
corner  seat  was  held  by  Beresford 
Hope,  an  old  and  esteemed  Member, 
whose  Bat  avian  grace  Disraeli  in  a 
historic  passage  recognized.  Apart 
from  his  high  Parliamentary  position, 
he  was  Arthur  Balfour's  uncle,  and 
must  needs  be  entreated  gently. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  Session 
of  1880  he  remained  in  near  neigh- 
borhood with  the  lively  group. 
Approaching  a  dazed  condition,  he 
remembered  the  fact  that,  though 
as  a  matter  of  practice  the  bench 
flanking  the  Table  to  the  left  of  the 
Speaker  is  reserved  for  ex- Ministers, 
Privy  Councillors  have  equal  right 
to  share  its  accommodation.        One 


afternoon,  to  the  surprise — ^when  they 
realized  the  situation,  to  the  delight — 
of  the  House,  Beresford  Hope  passed 
his  accustomed  seat,  and  crossing 
the  Gangw^ay,  took  up  his  quarters 
on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench. 
**They  made  it  too  hot  for  me,"  he 
whispered  in  the  S}Tnpathetic  ear  of 
Sir  Richard  Cross,  whose  connection 
with  W.  H.  Smith  in  a  new  Parlia- 
mentary firm  of  Marshall  &  Snel- 
grove,  Lord  Randolph,  scornful  of 
spotless  respectability,  was  accus- 
tomed to  affirm.  The  Leader  of  the 
Fourth  Party  personally  succeeded 
to  the  vacant  seat,  jumping  upon 
it  and  boisterously  waving  his  hat, 
when,  five  years  later,  his  work  in 
Opposition  was  done,  his  triumph 
complete  in  the  downfall  of  a  Min- 
istry which  in  1880  came  back  from 
the  polls  apparently  impregnable. 

During  the  more  or  less  tumultuous 
five  Sessions  that  limited  the  life 
of  the  Parliament  elected  in  1880, 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  increased 
in  esteem  of  Parliament  and  the 
country  day  by  day.  Having  once 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough  he,  to 
the  surprise  of  old  friends,  showed 
no  sign  of  turning  back.  Familiar 
with  his  impulsive  nature,  they  ex- 
pected that  after  the  spurt  in  the 
Bradlaugh  business  he  would  once 
more,  as  he  did  after  crushing  Sclater- 
Booth,  dawdle  back  into  the  idleness 
of  the  man  about  town.  On  the 
contrary,  he  stuck  to  his  post  with  a 
constancy  that  left  no  opportunity 
neglected.  He  had  the  advantage, 
attractive  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  being  the  impartial  critic  alike 
of  Ministers  and  ex- Ministers.  On 
the  whole  he  paid  more  deference 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  than  to  his  nominal 
leader,    Sir   Stafford    Northcote. 

"The  Goat"  was  the  name  bv 
which  the  latter  was  known  and 
spoken  of  by  his  young  friends  below 
the  Gangway.  It  was  not  given  on 
account  of  any.  conjectured  amatory 
proclivities,  but  because  Sir  Stafford's 
placid  countenance  being  fringed 
at  the  chin  with  a  somewhat  long 
beard,  they  perceived  in  it  resem- 
blance   to    a    goat    in    moments    of 
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meditation.  Further  recommendation 
of  the  appropriateness  of  the  nick- 
name was  discerned  in  the  appearance 
of  weakness  about  a  goat's  knees 
implied  by  overlapping  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  limb. 

Sir  Stafford  bore  his  cross  with 
pathetic  meekness.  Once,  to  the 
huge  delight  of  the  House,  he  turned 
and  rent  his  tormentor.  Interposing 
in  a  controversy  between  the  two 
Front  Benches,  Lord  Randolph  moved 
an  amendment  which,  if  carried, 
would  have  extricated  Ministers  from 
a  difficulty.  **  The  action  of  the  noble 
lord,"  said  Sir  Stafford,  ** reminds 
me  of  the  practice  of  the  confederate 
of  the  thimble- rigger  on  the  race- 
course. *A  bonnet'  he  is  called, 
I  believe,  his  business  being,  whilst 
concealing  personal  knowledge  of 
the  operator,  and  complicity  with 
his  game,  to  assist  it  by  egging  on  the 
public  to  take  a  hand.  '* 

No  one  enjoyed  this  double-edged 
stroke  more  than  Lord  Randolph. 
Possibly  his  delight  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  Sir  Stafford,  of  all 
men,  had  managed,  without  being 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker,  to 
liken  Mr.  Gladstone  to  a  thimble- 
rigger.  Sir  Stafford's  combativeness 
was  exhausted  by  this  flash  of  barbed 
wit.  Once,  early  in  the  Session  of 
1883,  he  wrote  a  private  letter  remon- 
strating with  the  leader  of  the  Fourth 
Party  upon  the  appearance  of  what 
he  regarded  as  an  inspired  paragraph 
in  the  morning  papers,  announcing 
that  in  a  certain  contingency  they 
would  act  against  the  Front  Oppo- 
sition Bench.  The  reply  he  received 
did  not  encourage  further  corres- 
pondence on  that  line. 

Lord  Randolph  had  no  personal 
animosity  towards  Sir  Stafford,  one 
of  the  sweetest- natured,  highest- 
principled  men  who  ever  attempted 
to  breast  the  masterful  tide  of 
political  life.  But  he  honestly  be- 
lieved that  his  leadership  of  the 
party  in  the  Commons  was  fatal  to 
the  interests  and  prospects  of  the 
Conservative  Part  v.  He  was,  ac- 
cordingly,  almost  brutally  implacable 
in    his    pursuit,    finally    succeeding, 


against  the  heart  *s  desire  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  driving  him  out  of  the 
Commons.  When  the  end  of  the 
Gladstone  Government  was  in  sight, 
someone  asked  Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote, 
"What  place  will  you  give  Randolph 
when  your  Government  is  formed?'* 
'*Ask  rather,"  replied  the  veteran 
statesman,  "what  place  will  he  give 
me."  The  words  were  spoken  in 
bitter  jest.  But,  as  the  proverb 
affirms,  many  a  true  word  is  spoken 
in  jest. 

Another  occupant  of  the  Front 
Opposition  Bench  whom  Randolph 
could  n't  bear,  was  Sir  Richard 
Cross.  His  native  mediocrity,  made 
more  prominent  by  a  certain  pom- 
posity of  manner  familiar  in  chairmen 
of  quarter  sessions,  rankled  in  his 
bosom.  With  W.  H.  Smith  (partner 
as  mentioned  in  the  fabled  firm  of 
"  Marshall  &  Snelgrove")  he  was  some- 
what impatient.  But  that  gentle- 
man's modest  manner,  concealing 
sterling   merit,    disarmed    animosity. 

There  was  an  amusing  scene  in  the 
House  in  the  Session  of  1882  illustrat- 
ing this  little  prejudice.  An  amend- 
ment to  a  Bill  before  the  House  was 
moved  without  notice,  and  carried. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  charge  of  the  Bill, 
moved  a  consequential  amendment. 
Naturally  it  was  not  on  the  printed 
paper,  and  Lord  Randolph,  discussing 
it,  was  at  a  loss  to  recall  the  precise 
phraseology.  Sir    Richard    Cross, 

above  all  things  a  man  of  business, 
made  a  note  of  the  amendment  as  it 
was  read  out  from  the  Chair.  With 
shrewd  idea  of  propitiating  the  ter- 
rible young  man  below  the  Gangway 
he,  with  engaging  smile,  handed  him 
his  note.  The  consequences  were 
akin  to  what  followed  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who,  fleeing  from  a  grizzly  bear, 
remembered  he  had  a  bun  in  his 
pocket,  and  stopped  to  present  the 
refreshment  to  his  pursuer;  for  Sir 
Richard  was  snapped  up,  body  and 
boots.  *'A  pretty  pass  we've  come  to 
in  the  House  of  Commons,"  said 
Lord  Randolph,  with  dainty  repug- 
nance holding  the  sheet  of  paper 
between  finger  and  thumb,  "when 
we    have    to    consider    amendments 
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passed  about  from  hand  to  hand  on 
dirty  bits  of  paper.  '* 

The  smile  faded  from  Sir  Richard's 
countenance.  He,  K.C.B.,  ex-Home 
Secretary,  trusted  lieutenant  of  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli,  Had  condescendingly 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  pay  personal 
attention  to  a  young  and  unofficial 
Member,  and  had  been  rewarded 
by  public  accusation  of  harboring  a 
dirty  piece  of  paper. 

Lord  Randolph  and  his  merry  men 
were  always  ready  for  a  lark  at  the 
expense  of  portentous  personages  on 
the  Front  Opposition  Bench.  One 
night,  the  business  on  the  paper  ap- 
proaching conclusion,  Sir  Stafford  and 
his  colleagues  seized  the  opportunity 
of  going  off  to  bed.  '*Come  along," 
said  Randolph  to  Drummond  Wolff, 
and  crossing  the  Gangway,  followed 
by  two  thirds  of  his  party,  he  seated 
himself  in  the  place  of  theLeader  of  the 
Opposition.  Thence  he  raised  debate, 
a  propos  de  holies,  which  the  three  kept 
going  for  an  hour,  to  the  increasing 
anger  of  Ministers  necessarily  kept  in 
their  places,  and  the  amusement  of  a 
small  body  of  Members  on  both  sides 
who  had  agreeably  dined. 

Lord  Randolph's  often  successfully 
concealed  admiration  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  based  upon  intellectual 
sympathy.  If  gratitude  played  any 
part  in  politics,  which  it  notoriously 
does  not,  his  esteem  would  have  been 
supported  on  personal  grounds.  Hav- 
ing once  devoted  himself  to  political 
life,  Lord  Randolph  was  irresistible, 
his  goal  assured.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
gave  him  a  good  send-off  at  the  start, 
sparing  no  pains  to  keep  him  going. 
With  the  generous  instinct  of  a  noble 
nature,  he  at  the  outset  recognized 
the  capacity  and  genius  of  his  ruthless 
assailant  and  missed  no  opportunity 
of  paying  tribute  to  it.  He  habitu- 
ally paid  him  the  compliment  of  fol- 
lowing him  in  debate — a  rare  compli- 
ment to  be  paid  by  a  Prime  Minister 
to  an  unofficial  member.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  long  campaign  termin- 


ating in  Ministerial  disaster,  mainly 
consequent  on  Lord  Randolph's  ac- 
tion, he  instinctively,  doubtless  uncon- 
sciously, addressed  his  argument  not 
to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  but 
to  the  young  man  toying  with  his 
moustache  on  the  corner  seat  below  the 
Gangway.  Lord  Randolph  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  the  advantage  this 
secured  for  him.  It  would  have  been 
fatal  to  his  aspirations  and  plans  to 
have  been  severely  ignored.  When 
by  accident  approach  to  that  calamity 
was  indicated,  the  Fourth  Party 
proceeded  to  **draw  Gladstone,"  as 
they  put  it. 

Committee,  wherein  a  Member  may 
speak  as  often  as  human  patience 
will  endure,  was  their  favorite  field 
for  this  sport.  Lord  Randolph  would 
lead  off,  drawing  that  child  of  nature, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  into  lengthy  reply. 
When  the  Premier  resumed  his  seat, 
Drummond  Wolff  rose,  and,  with 
profuse  declarations  of  deference, 
asked  for  information  on  another 
point.  Up  gat  the  Premier,  brimming 
with  energy  and  another  speech. 
In  this  the  subtle  mind  of  John 
Gorst  discovered  a  flaw  which,  he 
did  not  doubt,  arose  from  misap- 
prehension of  what  his  honorable 
friend  the  Member  for  Christchurch 
had  said.  On  this  he  labored  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  Mr. 
Gladstone  intently  listening  whilst 
his  colleagues  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
conscious  of  the  snare,  tossed  about 
in  despair.  The  temptation  to  in- 
struct three  guileless  young  men, 
evidently  searchers  after  truth, 
certainly  most  deferential  in  their 
recognition  of  age  and  experience, 
was  too  much  for  the  Premier,  who 
eagerly  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
third  speech.  Thus  did  Lord  Ran- 
dolph's strategy,  excelling  the  poet's 
bedstead,  contrive  a  treble  debt  to 
pay.  It  wasted  the  time  of  the  House ; 
it  undermined  the  authority  of  the 
Premier;  and  it  kept  the  Fourth 
Party  well  to  the  front. 


(T(?  he  contintced) 
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By  Alys   Hallard 


E     of     the     most 
poetical    of    the 
Brittany  legends  is 
;hat  of  the  City  of 
Ys,   which   in  'the 
:ar-back   centuries 
s     said     to     have 
junk  into  the  sea. 
The   Brittany    fishermen    point    still 
to  the  spot   where   the  city  is  sup- 
posed to  lie.  and  it  is  even  said  that 
on  cairn  days  the   faint  echo  of  its 
church    bells    can    be    heard.       Re- 
nan,  in  his  "Souvenirs  d'Enfance  et 
de  Jeunesse, "   tells  us  that  it  often 
seems  to  him  as  though  he  had  in 
the  depths  of  his  soul  a  City  of  Ys; 
that  sometimes  he  liked  to  pause  and 
hsten    to    the    trembling    vibrations 
of  the  bells  that  persisted  in  ringing 
there,   and   that   they   were  to   him 
like  voices  from  another  world.     It 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  him.  in  his 
old  age,  during  the  tranquil  summer 
days,    to    listen    to    all    the    distant 
sounds    that    came   to    him    from   a 
.  vanished  Atlantis. 

In  the  "Cahiers  de  Jeunesse"*  which 
Renan's  daughter  is  now  publishing 
for  the  first  time,  she  is  giving  to  the 
world  some  of  the  long-buried  treas- 
ures of  her  father's  City  of  Ys,  the 
bells  of  which  he  used  to  hear  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul.  The  whole  work 
consists  of  two  large  volumes,  one 
of  which  was  published  last  autumn, 
whilst  the  other  is  to  appear  some- 
time this  year.  These  early  note- 
books will  be  a  treasure  trove  of 
inestimable  value  to  psychologists. 
They  were  written  at  the  most  critical 
period   in   Ernest   Renan's   life.     He 


E  Jeu 


was  23  years  of  age  and  had  just 
made  his  great  renunciation — for. 
to  those  who  can  realize  all  that  the 
Catholic  religion  had  been  to  the 
young  Breton,  it  will  be  evident  that 
it  must  have  taken  an  almost  super- 
human effort  to  tear  up  with  his 
own  hands  the  roots  that  had  become 
part  of  his  very  nature. 

Ernest  Renan  was  bom  in  1823, 
at  Tr^guier.  a  little  Breton  town, 
founded  by  Breton  emigres  of  the 
sixth  century.  A  monastery  had  first 
been  built  there  and  gradually  a 
small  town  had  sprung  up  around  it. 
A  cathedral  was  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  four  hundred  years  later 
there  were  a  number  of  convents,  so 
that  Renan  speaks  of  the  little  town 
as  a  "nest  of  priests  and  monks." 
His  father  belonged  to  a  race  of 
Breton  sea- faring  men  and  was 
drowned  when  Ernest  was  only  five 
years  old.  The  family  were  reduced 
to  dire  poverty,  and  Henriette,  who 
was  twelve  years  older  than  her 
brother,  went  out  into  the  world  to 
earn  the  money  necessary  for  paj-ing 
her  father's  debts  and  educating  her 
younger  brother.  Ernest  was  thus 
left  to  his  mother  and  the  priests. 
He  was  a  studious  boy.  caring  more 
for  books  than  games.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  through  Henriette's  efforts,  he 
was  admitted  to  M.  Dupanloup's  Sem- 
inary of  St.  Nicolas-du-Chardonnet 
in  Paris.  From  here  he  went  on 
to  the  famous  Saint  Sulpice  Sem- 
inary, founded  in  1645,  by  Jean- 
Jacques  Olier,  a  contemporary  of 
Vincent  de  Paul,  for  the  reform 
of  ecclesiastic  education.  Renan  was 
first  sent  to  Issy.  the  branch  college 
of  Saint  Sulpice.  for  his  two  years' 
study  of  philosophy.  In  1843  he 
entered  Saint  Sulpice,  and  during  his 
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theological  studies  made  the  dis- 
covery that  he  was  a  born  philologist. 
It  was  the  study  of  comparative 
philology  which  led  Renan  to  a  closer 


Henriette,  then  in  Poland,  was  in  his 
confidence.  He  was  penniless  and 
obscure.  In  the  Church  he  had  seen 
before  him  a  brilliant  career,  for  in 


study  of  the  Bible  and  the  dogmas 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  After  many 
months  of  severe  struggle  with  him- 
self he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
could  not  conscientiously  preach  doc- 
trines which  he  no  longer  believed 
to  be  sound,  and,  on  his  return  from 
a  holiday  in  Brittany,  he  went  to 
the  Saint  Sulpice  Seminary  and  hon- 
estly confessed  his  change  of  belief. 
To  Renan,  with  his  intensely  sensitive 
nature,  this  renunciation  was  terrible, 
and  he  tells  us  that  to  him  the  whole 
universe  then  seemed  "like  a  dry, 
cold  desert."  He  came  down  the  steps 
from  the  Seminary,  and  on  clos- 
ing the  little  iron  gate  it  was  to  him 
as  if  his  life  were,  by  that  barrier, 
divided  into  two.  He  compares  him- 
self at  this  epoch  to  a  salt-water 
fish  trying  to  get  accustomed  to 
the  fresh  water  of  a  lake.     His  sister 
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his  own  branches  of  learning  he  was 
very  remarkable.  He  was  absolutely 
unknown  in  the  world  outside  the 
ecclesiastical  circle  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  moved.  Above  all,  he  knew 
that  his  little  Breton  mother  would 
be  heart-broken,  for  her  one  ambition 
was  to  see  her  son  a  priest.  On  leav- 
ing the  Seminary  he  lodged  for  a 
short  time  in  a  very  modest  hotel 
opposite,  and  in  his  hours  of  dreari- 
ness he  used  to  go  to  the  Saint  Sulpice 
Church. 

In  one  of  Renan's  books  there  is  a 
chapter  entitled  "  My  First  Steps 
Outside  Saint  Sulpice."  He  tells  us 
that  his  ignorance  of  the  world  at 
that  time  in  his  life  was  complete. 
All  that  was  not  contained  in  books 
was  unknown  to  him  and  he  had 
never  hitherto  had  to  trouble  about 
the  material  side  of  life.     To  have 
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time  for  thought  and  to  pursue  his 
studies  seemed  the  one  essential 
thing,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
he  accepted  a  post  au  pair  in  the 
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Pension  Crouzet,  an  institution  where 
boys  attended  the  lectures  and  were 
prepared  for  the  examinations  of  the 
Lycce  Henri  Quatrc,  He  stayed  there 
for  three  j-ears  and  a  half,  and  the 
notes  that  he  jotted  down  during 
this  time  are  what  his  daughter  is 
now  publishing  under  the  title  of 
"Cahiers  de  Jeunesse."  They  are  on 
various  subjects  and  were  written 
just  as  the  ideas  came  to  his  mind, 
without  any  care  for  sequence  or 
style,  as  they  were  not  intended  for 
publication.  Their  charm  is  in  their 
spontaneity  and  sincerity,  and  the 
wonder  of  them  is  the  maturity  of 
mind  which  they  prove,  mingled  at 
times  with  an  almost  childlike  sim- 
plicity and  candor. 

Many  of  the  thoughts  and  ideas 
contained  in  these  notes  form  the 
basis  of  some  of  Ren  an 's  greatest 
writings,  for  from  the  time  that  his 


convictions  were  once  formed  he 
changed  very  little.  Most  of  the 
notes  must  have  been  written  in 
1845  and  1846 — that  is,  two  years 
before  he  completed  "L'Avenir  de  la 
Science."  {As  a  proof  of  how  little 
Renan  changed,  we  may  mention  that 
this  work  was  first  published  forty 
years  after  it  was  written,  and  that 
the  author  found  very  Uttle  to  alter 
in  the  text  before  giving  it  to  the 
printer.)  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
observant  he  was  and  how  ready  to 
analyse  his  own  mind  and  if  possible 
to  correct  his  own  faults  and  failings. 
As  he  had  only  a  few  hours'  teaching 
in  his  Pension,  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  time  for  his  own  work  and  for 
attending  lectures. 

Everything  interested  him — not 
only  the  lectures  he  heard,  but  the 
attitude  of  those  who  were  listening 
to  them,  his  own  impressions  and 
sentiments;  and,  side  by  side  with 
notes  on  these  subjects,  we  have 
scientific  data  and  speculations  of 
all  kinds.  There  is  great  pathos  in 
some  of  the  first  of  these  notes.  One 
sees  Renan  in  his  lonely  moments 
before  he  had  become  accustomed  to 
his  new  life.  It  was  very  difficult 
for  him  to  break  entirely  with  his 
old  habits  and  customs.  From  his 
earliest  childhood  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Catholic  Church  had 
meant  very  much  to  him  and,  with 
all  the  candor  and  simplicity  of  the 
true  Breton,  he  had  grown  up  con- 
sidering Jesus  as  his  closest  and  most 
intimate  friend. 

I  have  just  been  to  confession  (he  writes] 
and  I  am  very  happy,  although  it  has 
somewhat  disturbed  my  mind.  ...  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  the  Jesus  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Oh,  this  time  he  penetrated  me  and 
I  saw  in  what  an  astonishing  position  1 
was  with  regard  to  him.  He  is  the  on!y 
man  before  whom  I  yield.  I  told  him  so, 
and  I  think  that  pleased  him.  It  is  true 
I  would  not  for  anything  in  the  world  pay 
the  homage  of  sui>eriority  to  any  man  of 
the  present,  past,  and  scarcely  of  the  fu- 
ture. I  said  to  him  with  all  my  heart: 
"  You  are  my  master  morally,  which  is  the 
chief  thing.    You  are  a  God  beside  me. 
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I  have  an  idea  more  than  you,  it  is 
true:  an  idea  which  you  could  not  and 
were  not  intended  to  have:  It  is  science, 
which  has  its  claims  too.  But  oh.  how 
you  surpassed  me  in  the  great  vital  science! 
Oh,  if  I  had  known  you,  how  I  would 
have  been  your  disciple!  Love  me,  I 
beseech  you,  do!  Persuade  me  if  you 
will.  I  will  do  what  you  wish  in  order 
to  please  you. 

■'  Would  you  like  me  to  be  a  little  child 
again,  to  even  give  up  my  science?     I  am 
willing  to  do  this,  but  I  cannot  believe 
>'ou  would  ask  it  of  me.      How  I  should 
like  to  know  that  you  love  me,  for  anyhow 
you  cannot  be  dead!     What  are  you?     If 
you  are  God,  so    much    the 
better,  but  if  that  be  so, 
me  know  it.     Ah,  if   I   co 
only  see  you,  I  would  Willi 
ly  spend  the  rest   of  my 
without   consolation,     M; 
me  believe  about  you  all  t 
I  must  believe     in   order 
please    you.      Do   what   ; 
will,  so  that    you    love    i 
Tell    me,    will    you    be 
friend?      Oh,    can     you 
answer  me?    You  could 
at  least  tell  me  what  I 
must  do  in  order  to  be 
your  friend.       For  you 
are  not  one  of  the  dis- 


inful    I 


who    1 


pulse  those  who  crave 
for  fric-ndship.  You 
think  me  too  much 
taken  up  with  science, 
perhaps.    But  what 


I  t 


do?     We  a 


■  like 


that    now-a-days,   and 

yet  I  vow  to  you  that  I 

love  you.  Thereissome- 

thing  simple  and  pure 

in  my  mind,  for  science 

does  not  dry  me  up  nor 

wither  me.   Yes,  truly,  birth 

I  believe  thatour hearts 

were  made  for  one  another.     You  know 

very  well  that  when  I  hear  foolish  people, 

who  do  not  know  you,  speaking  evil  of  you 

or  not  talking  of  you  at  all  (which  is  still 

more   ridiculous   and   superficial)   I   shrug 

my  shoulders.     I  have  never  blasphemed 

you.     Appear  to  me  once  in  my  life  and  I 

shall  be  content.     At  my  death,  at  least, 


I  hope  that  in  the  other  lite  we  shall 
be  friends  and  be  ti^ether  consciously. 
You  will  forgive  me  everything  then,  will 
you  not?  But  I  must  believe  that  you 
love  me  now." 

We  can  read  in  these  heartfelt, 
impassioned  lines  that  vein  of  mys- 
ticism which  was  inherent  in  Renan 
and  made  his  struggle  infinitely 
pathetic.  With  his  loving  nature  it 
hurt  him  to  give  others  pain,  and 
Jesus  had  been  his  friend  from  his 
very  infancy.  His  affection  was  still 
just  as  deep  as  it  had  ever  been,  and 
he  was  now   trying  to   comprehend 
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exactly  on  what  terms  he  was  with 
this  dearest  friend  of  his. 

His  observations  on  cause  and 
effect  in  the  first  volume  of  these 
"cahiers"  show  the  activity  and  logic 
of  his  mind.  When  an  idea  came  to 
him  it  seemed  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  develop  it.    After  a 
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note  on  the  psychological  classifica- 
tion of  historical  men  he  goes  on 
to  say: 

It   is   astonishing   how  tny   imagination 
presents  to  me  relatively  the  same  point  of 


into  contact  brings  about  results  for  both 
of  us:  everything  thus  helps  on  everything; 
and  every  one  can  say  without  any  vanity 
that  he  has  helped  more  or  less  towards  the 
progress  of  humanity,  even  the  idiot  who 
has   scarcely    contributed,    except   to   the 
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view  in  the  material  conception  of  the 
world  of  facts:  universal  action  and  re- 
action, every  man  taken  up  in  the  whirl- 
pool, a  certain  thing  happening  in  Germany 
an:l  reacting  on  me;  this  thing  caused  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  movement  of  an 
atom,  and  the  movement  of  this  atom 
caused  by  something  that  takes  place  in 
America,  and  the  whole  universe  thus  in- 

I  should  be  a  priest  if  I  had  not  come  to 
Paris.  I  should  not  have  come  to  Paris  if 
Henriette  had  not  come,  llenrictte  would 
not  have  come  if  she  had  not  known  Mile. 
Brunot.  Her  intercourse  with  Mile.  Bru- 
not  depended  on  some  trifling  circumstance, 
and  that  on  another,  etc.  Everything  is 
thus  cause  and  effect.    .    .    . 

I  eat  some  preserved  fruit;  the  atoms  of 
this  came,  perhaps,  from  the  other  end  of 
France.  I  drink  some  wine,  and  for  that 
some  wine-grower  must  have  worked  for 
me.  I  meet  with  people  who  have  come 
from  America  or  Gibraltar,  and  our  coming 
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atomic  movement.  And  yet  even  he, 
with  his  fellow- idiots,  does  contribute,  as, 
by  means  of  them,  madness  is  studied  and 
the  science  of  mankind  thus  advanced. 
The  idiot  has  his  place  in  a  mad-house; 
and  such  houses,  like  everything  else, 
are  part  of  the  whirlp>ool. 

Renan  tells  us,  in  his  "Souvenirs," 
that  his  Saint  Sulpice  training  had 
left  so  strong  a  mark  on  him  that  for 
years  after  he  remained  a  Sulpicien 
in  his  life  if  not  in  his  belief.  He 
declares  that  his  education  there  had 
been  excellent.  In  speaking  of  his 
professors  he  says  that  in  M.  Gosse- 
lin  he  had  seen  the  perfection  of 
politeness,  in  M.  Carbon  the  per- 
fection of  kindliness,  and  in  M.  Pi- 
nault,M.  Le  Hir.and  M.  Gottofrey  the 
perfection  of  virtue.  He  tells  us  that 
he  continued  his  studies  just  as  ar- 
dently outside  the  Seminary  as  when 
he  was  in  it,  and  that  they  confirmed 
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him  in  his  ideas  against  the  orthodox 
theology,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  year 
he  could  not  comprehend  how  he 
had  ever  believed  in  it.  For  some 
time  his  programme  was  to  adhere 
to  Christianism  as  far  as  this  was 
possible  without  belief  in  the  super- 
natural. He  pursued  his  critical  re- 
searches with  regard  to  Christianism 
with  the  greater  liberty  that  he  now 
enjoyed  outside  the  Church.  For 
some  time  he  continued  his  inter- 
course with  his  former  masters.  He 
was  at  this  time  attending  the  lectures 
on  literature  and  philosophy  of  M. 
Le  Clerc  and  M.  Gamier  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  He  also  went  to  the  College 
of  France  for  Sanscrit  and  Hebrew, 
the  professors  of  which  were  M. 
Eugene  Bumouf  and  M.  Quatre- 
mere.  Many  of  his  notes  refer  to 
these  lectures,  to  the  books  and  sub- 
jects he  was  studying  at  that  time, 
or  to  the  ideas  that  came  to  him  as 
the  result  of  his  studies. 

Humanity  [he  writes)  is  fastened  to  a 
stake  by  a  chain  that  is  wound  round  the 
stake,  and  it  then  keeps  turning.     For- 


opposite  way,  and  then  its  circumference 
decreases;  but  its  natural  movement  is  to 
make  a  wider  circle.  And  so  it  goes  on, 
always  being  limited  and  held  back,  but 
tending  towards  greater  liberty.  A  ter- 
rible thought  that  o£  iron  necessity,  holding 
the  thinker  bound  to  the  admitted  ideas 
of  his  age,  invincibly  tied  and  held  back 
within  the  circumference  of  his  century. 
Useless,  useless!    To  look  forward  is  every- 

When  I  see  a  false  or  affected  type  of 
humanity,  I  feel  a  strange  sentiment  of 
repulsion,  which  is  extremely  disagree- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  an  irresistible 
fascination  makes  me  want  to  gaze  at  this 
type,  to  fathom  it.  to  pierce  through  it. 
At  the  Sorbonne,  for  instance,  the  man 
who  has  an  unbearable  look  of  affectation, 
who  poses  as  an  interesting  pedant,  ex- 
asperates me,  and  yet  I  cannot  take  my 
eyes  from  him.  I  have  felt  this  before 
with  certain  persons  who  are  horribly 
uncongenial  to  me.  but  at  whom  I  could 
not  help  gazing  with  extreme  eagerness. 
When  such  people  see  that  I  am  looking 
at  them  and  are  vain  at  thus  commanding 


tunately,   every  time  it  turns  round,   the  attention  I  cannot  take  my  eyes  off  them;, 

chain   unwinds  a  little  and   so   the  circle  they  excite  me  and  are  a  veritable  attrac- 

becomes   wider.     At   times,   too,   it   turns  tion— two  opposite  electricities  which  hold 

either  by  accident  or  by  necessity  in  the  each  other  forcibly.     1  am  wild  to  e: 


them,  to  penetrate  them  in  every  sense. 

I  have  noticed  that  whenever  I  hear  a 
man  for  the  first  time,  when  I  enter  into 
the  first  intellectual  intercourse  with  him, 
personally  or  by  reading,  I  like  him  and 
am  enthusiastic  about  him.  After  that  I 
draw  back.  It  is  because,  as  I  know  only 
certain  of  his  traits,  I  take  him  as  a  type, 
just  as  God  made  a  woman  of  a  rib  (ad- 
mirable Hebrew  turn).  I  idealize  him  and 
I  like  him.  Then  when  I  have  had  further 
experience  I  find  a  number  ot  things  in 
him  which  do  not  fit  in  with  the  ideal  I 
had  obligingly  made,  through  my  incom- 
plete knowledge  when  I  was  not  limited 
by  facts.  But  the  fact  comes  and  takes 
the  bloom  off  my  man  and  I  no  longer  like 
him,  I  observed  that  in  a  striking  manner 
for  Jules  Simon  and  for  several  of  my  Ger- 
mans whom  I  had  thus  taken  as  types  with 
the  most  incredible  generosity,  rapidity 
and  force.  No  matter — vive  the  ideall 
M.  Philari'te  Chasles  is  one  of  the  professors 
I  like  best,  doubtless  because  I  have  only 
heard  him  once.   .   .   . 

We  are  always  inclined  to  look  for  some- 
thing substantial  and  real  in  ail  our  im- 
pressions. Thus,  for  instance,  the  emotion 
felt  in  certain  places.  I  have  always 
felt  that  when  I  have  been  in  places  cele- 
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brated  by  great  memories  I  have  expe- 
rienced a  sort  of  insatiable  craving,  a  some- 
thing unsatisfied.  That  came  from  the 
fact  that  1  wanted  to  grasp,  really  and 
substantially,  the  impression  that  I  felt 
I  ought  to  feel.  I  had  said  to  myself 
that  in  that  place  one  must  feel  a  certain 
emotion,  and  I  then  tried  to  touch  it  as  I 
might  a  plant  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  same  thing  with  synchronism, 
about  which  I  am  also  very  curious,  I 
am  always  wondering  what  is  going  on  at 
the  same  moment  at  Tr^guier,  at  Saint 
Malo,  at  Saint  Sulpice,  at  the  Sorbonne, 
at  the  Academy,  etc.  But  with  this 
tendency  to  substantialize  everything,  I 
torment  myself  with  wanting  to  be  in 
touch  with  all  this.  It  is  the  same  thing 
with  the  everyday  events.  We  say  to 
ourselves;  On  such  a  day  such  a  thing 
took  place,  and  that  makes  an  impression. 
Why  is  this?  Is  it  convention?  For,  in 
itself,  what  does  it  matter  whether  it 
should  be  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
fourth  or  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  day  ? 
all  the  more  so  as,  according  to  the  oc- 
does  not  correspond.  For 
nation  day.  Now  theordina- 
day  of  one  friend  does  not  answer 
lically  to  that  of  the  other  friend. 
We  are  seeking  tor  the  real  in  all  that: 
those  who  want  nothing  but  the  real  should 
not  care  about  this.     There  is  nothing  in 
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it  but  the  psychological.  The  same  too 
when  we  say  to  ourselves:  '*I  have  been, 
or  am,  in  some  given  place:  I  have  left 
some  molecules  in  Paris,  in  Oceania,  in  Po- 
land, and  taken  some  from  those  places.*' 
That  is  more  to  us  than  if  it  were  in  Brit- 
tany; but  for  a  Pole  there  would  be  the 
same  prestige  to  have  left  some  molecules 
in  Brittany. 


Cold  realists  jeer  at  enthusiastic  dreamers 
and  treat  them  as  being  affected.  Enthu- 
siasts jeer  at  the  realists  and  consider 
them  as  grocers,  prosaic  creatures.  The 
question  is,  who  is  in  the  right?  The  one 
who  is  true,  who  is  a  man,  and  a  complete 
man,  the  enthusiast  who  is  not  affected. 
Do  not  let  him  try  to  prove  by  mathe- 
matical figures  to  the  other  that  he  is  not, 
LfCt  him  be  what  he  is,  that  will  be  seen 
quite  well,  and  let  him  leave  monkeys  to 
the  whip. 


I  do  not  know  why  exterior  facts  and 
incidents,  the  events  that  happen,  without 
being  a  pure  psychological  development, 
shock  me,  in  a  novel  or  drama.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  simple  development  of 
passion  depicted  by  exterior  facts.  Thus, 
in  Moli^re's  plays,  I  admire  all  that  is 
character:  I  do  not  like  the  incidents  that 
confuse  the  series  of  psychological  facts; 
such,  for  instance,  in  "Tartuffe,"  as  the 
incidents  that  complicate  Orgon's  situation 
so  strongly.  This  is  still  worse  in  the 
"Malade  imaginaire."  The  feigned  death 
of  Argan  is,  in  my  opinion,  detestable, 
besides  the  fact  that  that  ending  is  full  of 
improbable  things  like  that  of  the  '*  Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme."  When  these  inci- 
dents are  brought  in  by  chance  or  casually 
I  blame  them  distinctly,  and  I  do  not  like 
them,  even  when  they  are  not  the  author's 
loopholes  for  getting  out  of  a  difficulty. 
In  "Hamlet,"  for  instance,  at  the  end,  that 
exchange  of  swords  is  quite  casual,  quite 
optional.  Johnson  would  have  preferred 
poison,  but  it  is  all  the  same.  Then,  too, 
the  poisoning  of  the  Queen,  etc.,  and  alia 
in  omnibus  tragcediis.  I  should  like  to 
institute  a  dramatic  system  where  there 
should  be  nothing  optional  and  casual 
but  the  setting  forth  of  the  characters 
and  their  primordial  relationship  with 
each  other,  and  that  after  this  all  should 


be  developed  by  their  inner  conduct 
without  the  intervention  of  casual  motives. 
"  Athalie"  is  almost  sat  sfactory  to  me  on 
this  ground.  (Compare  Aristotle,  * '  Poetry, ' ' 
ch.  xiv.,  p.  6-7.  His  idea  is,  I  fancy,  the 
same  that  I  expressed  just  now.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is  said  is  remarkable.) 

I  notice  an  essential  difference  between 
the  drawing  of  Moliere's  characters  and 
that  of  the  more  modem  poets,  Collin 
d'Harleville,  for  instance.  Take  the 
optimist  and  pessimist  of  both  of  them: 
Moliere  makes  them  act  almost  without 
thinking  of  it.  He  does  not  place  them 
on  the  easel  to  paint  them.  He  does  not 
say,  ' '  Here  are  my  types. ' '  The  other  does 
say  this  and  paints  them  with  deliberate 
design,  after  givin'g  it  out  beforehand. 
One  feels  the  more  reflex  art,  which  com- 
poses with  a  view  to  criticism. 

There  would  be  a  curious  psychological 
study  to  make  on  Lord  Byron,  much  more 
curious  than  on  J-J.  Rousseau.  Experi- 
mentation is  never  more  easy  than  when 
it  can  be  made  on  what  is  deficient,  in 
order  to  see  what  this  deficiency  produces. 
For  instance,  the  brain  taken  away  from 
an  animal  for  the  sake  of  seeing  what 
that  did.  It  is  the  experimentation  of  the 
functions  of  the  organ  that  is  taken 
away.  Well,  this  could  be  done  on  Byron. 
For  he  was  a  monster,  a  prodigy,  but  some- 
thing was  wanting  in  him :  the  moral  sense, 
Jesus  Christ.  

Humanity  moves  onward  like  an  army. 
Great  men  are  the  advance  scouts;  the 
bulk  of  the  army  follows,  more  or  less 
near.  This  is  why  great  men  are  not 
usually  known  in  their  century;  they  are 
ahead.  The  laggers  behind  are  not  known 
either   ....   for  the  opposite  reason. 

There  are  two  ages  in  every  religion — 
the  epoch  of  its  birth,  when  it  is  a  specu- 
lative and  practical  idea  taking  possession 
of  mankind.  It  has  no  symbol  at  that 
time  and  it  has  no  limits.  Enthusiasm 
then  decreases;  the  idea  loses  its  original 
and  native  force  and  the  necessity  is  felt 
of  making  it  a  hedge;  symbols  are  built 
up  which  are  merely  limits,  defining  it 
everywhere  and  ending  in  ridiculous  posi- 
tivism. Ours  is  the  age  of  sytnbols.  Com- 
pare the  Gospel,  for  instance,  with  the  sym- 
bol of  St.  Athanasius  or  with  the  canons 
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of  the  Council  of  Trent.  What  harm 
Christianism  has  done  itself  by  defining 
itself  thus  in  a  scholastic  mould!  People 
have  gone  beyond  this  mould  and  these 
symbols,    but    when    it    comes    to    primi- 


absolute  contrasts:  the  one  had  been 
educated  for  the  priesthood,  the  other 
was  essentially  a  scientist.  They  had 
one  bond  in  common— they  were  both 
sincere  searchers  after  truth.     Renan 


SAINT   SULPICB   SEMINARY — CLOSED   BY  Ttl 

tive  Christianity,  the  Christianity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  the  Gospel,  who  would  not  go 
down  on  his  knees  before  thati 

Nothing  escapes  Renan.  He  finds 
something  interesting  in  all  his  ob- 
servations, and  everything  is  worthy 
of  study.  "The  enormous  variety 
in  mankind  strikes  me" — -he  writes 
— "Homer,  a  knight,  a  modem  poet. 
Augustus,  a  nun,  Jesus  Christ,  Vol- 
taire, a  rag-picker,  a  peasant,  a  ia- 
lapoin.  Saint-Theresa,  a  banker,  a 
bourgeois,  a  politician,  Job,  Mahomet, 
I  myself." 

He  tells  us  that  in  his  new  life 
a  recompense  had  been  reserved  for 
him,  which  he  considered  made  up 
fully  for  the  three  years  and  a  half 
spent  in  the  Pension  Crouzet.  Among 
the  students  was  a  young  man 
eighteen  years  of  age,  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  greatest  of  French 
savants  and  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous chemists  of  modern  times.  From 
the  first  day  they  met,  Ernest  Renan 
and  Marcellin  Berthelot  were  drawn 
to  each  other  by  an  intuitive  sym- 
pathy.   In  many  things  they  were 


JA.NUARY,  Ig07 

tells  us  that  they  put  together  in  the 
same  caldron  all  that  they  could  each 
collect  and  that,  although  there  was 
great  diversity  in  what  they  each 
contributed,  the  simmering  of  the 
caldron  was  maintained  by  both  of 
them.  Berthelot  taught  Renan  much 
that  he  could  never  have  learned  in 
his  Seminary,  and  Renan  undertook 
to  teach  Berthelot  Hebrew -and  the- 
ology. The  latter  bought  a  Hebrew 
Bible,  but  Renan  tells  us  that  he  did 
not  cut  many  of  the  leaves,  as  the 
laboratory  proved  a  formidable  rival. 
The  two  young  men  had  a  remarkable 
similarity  of  intellectual  organization, 
and  although  the  subjects  that  each 
preferred  were  essentially  different, 
their  manner  of  endeavoring  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  things  was  the  same. 
They  became  keenly  interested  in 
each  other's  work,  and  after  long 
arguments  it  often  seemed  to  them 
that  what  they  both  agreed  upon 
must  be  certain.  Renan  says  that 
their  "friendship  was  something  hke 
two  eyes  looking  at  the  same  object, 
with  the  result  that,  after  examining 
two  pictures,  the  same  perception  of 
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each  reached  the  brain."  It  is  curi- 
ous to  hear  M.  Berthelot's  description 
of  his  first  meeting  with  Renan: 

It  was  in  the  year  1845  [he  says]  in  a 
little  pension  for  students  of  the  Henri 
Quatre  College.  On  leaving  my  bedroom 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  house,  I  saw,  coming 
out  of  the  next  room,  a  serious,  reserved- 
looking  young  man,  rather  like  a  young 
priest.  He  had  a  large  round  head,  was 
clean-shaven,  and  had  a  frank,  modest 
expression  in  his  bluish  eyes.  We  each 
observed  the  other  for  the  next  few  days, 
and  before  long  we  were  united  by  the 
closest  affection.  We  were  both  inveterate 
workers,  anxious  to  get  exact  knowledge 
and  curious  about  philosophical  questions, 
with  our  minds  open  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  although  we  were  each  pursuing 
very  different  directions:  Renan,  historical 
and  philosophical  erudition,  and  I,  mathe- 
matical and  experimental  sciences.  We 
each  helped  to  complete  the  education 
of  the  other. 

To  those  who  know  little  of  Renan 
but  his  name,  the  titles  of  his  works, 
and  the  fact  that  he  gave  up  the 
priesthood  and  left  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  many  of  his  writings  would 
be  a  surprise.  It  was  not  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  to  which  he  objec- 
ted, but  the  dogmas  invented  in  la- 
ter years.  In  1845,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Abb^  Cognat  in  which  he 
explains  his  attitude  just  before  his 
final  decision.  **Is  orthodoxy  criti- 
cal?*' he  asks.  "Ah,  if  I  had  been 
born  a  Protestant  in  Germany!  My 
place  was  there.  Herder  was  a 
bishop  and  certainly  he  was  only 
a  Christian,  but  in  Catholicism  one 
must  be  orthodox.'* 

A  few  months  later  he  writes  again 
to  the  Abbd  Cognat,  and  this  time 
from  the  Pension  Crouzet.  He  is 
undecided  about  his  future  career. 
Some  lectures  have  been  promised 
him,  but  he  declares  that  ordinary- 
teaching  would  be  very  objectionable 
to  him. 

Renan  tells  the  Abb^  Cognat  about 
his  interviews  with  his  former  direc- 
teurs.  M.  Dupanloup  had  told  him 
that  he  was  now  outside  the  Church 
and  that  he  must  abstain  from  all 


sacraments.  He  also  advised  him 
not  to  practise  the  exterior  forms  of 
religion.  M.  Gratry  of  Saint  Sulpice, 
on  the  other  hand,  told  him  that 
he  must  consider  himself  as  having 
been  tempted.  Renan  tells  the  Abb^ 
that,  in  the  meantime,  he  continued 
confessing  himself  to  M.  Le  Hir,  as 
this  did  him  good  and  was  some  con- 
solation to  him.  In  another  letter, 
a  year  later,  to  the  Abb^  Cognat  Re- 
nan says:  **In  order  to  have  influ- 
ence one  must  hoist  a  flag  and  be 
dogmatical..  So  much  the  better  for 
those  who  like  this,  but  for  my  part  I 
prefer  hugging  my  own  idea  and  not 
lying." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when 
Renan  wrote  these  lines  he  was  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  Those 
who  reproach  him  w^th  his  change 
of  behef  will  find  an  answer  in  his 
own  words  in  this  same  letter: 

One  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  hold 
oneself  ready  to  tack  about  when  the 
wind  of  belief  changes.  And  how  many 
times  does  it  change  during  life?  That 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  life.  To  be 
tied  firmly  is  not  the  best  means  to  this 
end.  We  respect  truth  more  when  we 
hold  ourselves  in  such  a  position  as  to 
be  able  to  say  to  it:  '*Take  me  whither 
you  will:  I  am  ready."  A  priest  cannot 
easily  say  this.  He  has  to  move  on  saying : 
•*I  will  always  see  as  I  have  seen  in  the  past, 
and  I  will  never  see  differently."  How  is 
one  to  live  at  all,  if  one  must  say  that? 

The  letters  written  at  this  period, 
the  *' Souvenirs  de  Jeunesse"  and  the 
**Avenir  de  la  Science,"    give  us  an 
excellent  picture  of  Renan  before  the 
days    of    his    world-wide    celebrity. 
The  **Cahiers  de  Jeunesse"  complete 
this  period.     The  stray  thoughts  and 
observations  on  so  many  varied  sub- 
jects  give    us    an    idea   of   the    vast 
possibilities  that  lay  before  the  young 
man,  with  so  great  a  mind  and  su.cri 
quiet  strength  of  character.     It  is  iti- 
teresting    to  watch   the  evolution    ot 
his  mind,  to  see  him  **  tacking  abo\it 
(his  own  expression)  and  to  trace  *trLO 
working  out   of  many  of  those  early 
thoughts  and  ideas  in  his  later  life . 
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II 


MEDALS:  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  COINAGE  AND 
THE  POPULAR  TASTE 


By  Charles  de  Kay 


N  offshoot  and  de- 
rivative from  coins 
under  the  Roman 
emperors,  the  med- 
al has  had  to  suffer 
as  a  work  of  art 
from  the  tendency 
to  regard  it  as  a 
I  say.  a  thing  of  use 
rather  than  a  thing  of  beauty.  Useful, 
yes,  indeed  1  medals  have  been  useful 


record,  that  i 


in  many  ways;  but  it  remained  for 
the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century 
to  add  that  touch  of  grace  which 
makes  some  medals  the  most  ex- 
quisite and  delightful  little  works 
of  the  sculptor's  art. 

Of  late  years,  chiefly  in  France  and 
Austria,  the  medailic  has  begun  to 
reclaim  that  position  among  the  arts 
which  it  first  won  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  taste  has  crossed 
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the  Atlantic  and  found  a  foothold  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  still  a  small 
band  of  amateurs  who  encourage  the 
passion,   and   not    all    of    these    can 


because  it  is  hardly  advisable,  as 
some  do,  to  insist  on  their  separation, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  coins  of 
Rome  suggested  the  first  medals,  the 
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shake  off  the  collector's  tendency 
to  value  an  object  for  its  rarity  or 
historical  worth  more  than  for  its 
intrinsic  beauty;  but  no  one  can 
indulge  long  in  the  p'assion  without 
making  comparisons  between  one 
medal  and  another,  one  coin  and  the 
next,  and  gradually  separating  in 
his  mind  those  which  please  the 
EBsthetic  side  of  him  from  those  which 
merely  excite  his  interest  for  other 
reasons. 

I  speak  of  coins  as  well  as  medals 


latter  being  only  somewhat  larger 
as  a  rule  and  lacking  the  letters 
S.C.(senatusconsulto)  which  designate 
the  official  money  an  obedient  pub- 
lic was  expected  to  accept  at  a  cer- 
tain rate.  In  cold  truth  these  coins 
might  be  under  weight.  They  might 
be  silver  outside  and  lead  within, 
carrying  on  their  brave  exteriors  the 
signs  of  health  and  wealth,  yet  being 
all  the  while  little  apples  of  Sodom, 
little  whited  sepulchres  of  finance. 
The    medals,    on    the    other    hand. 
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though  the  public  may  often  have 
accepted  them  hke  coins  at  their 
T^'eight  in  the  money-changer's  bal- 
ances, put  forth  no  pretensions  save 


Liberty  with  the  heavy  jowl,  features 
u-ithout  modelling,  head  sans  cranium 
under  the  clumsy  cap,  which  infests 
our  silver  dimes  and  quarters,   and 


as  souvenirs  of  an  emperor's  largess 
and  pride.  Moreover,  medals  have 
had  no  little  influence  on  coinage  by 
establishing  standards  as  to  the  art- 
istic, and  notably  so  on  the  coinage 
of  France  under  the  Bourbons,  during 
the  first  and  third  Empires  and  the 
present  Republic. 

We  may  safely  reason  that  neglect 
of  medallic  study  in  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  the  flat  and 
tasteless  appearance  of  our  own 
coinage,    for    that    sexless    head    of 


that  other  smug  little  damsel,  wearing 
an  Indian's  feather  diadem  labelled 
"Liberty,"  who  smirks  at  us  from 
the  copper  cent.  Our  gold  coins 
are  scarcely  better. 

And  yet  these  standards  of  value 
pass  through  every  hand,  rich  and 
poor,  old  and  young,  citizens  and 
immigrants,  negroes  taxed  and  ad- 
vised not  to  vote  as  well  as  Indians 
untaxed  and  debarred  the  ballot 
Here  is  a  vehicle  of  unconscious 
education   for  the  masses  which   we 
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PAUL  JONES  MEDAL— REVERSE 


MKDAL— OBVERSE  FRANKLIN   MEDAL— REVERSE 


IT  OF   AMERICA — OBVERSE 
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neglect,  because  with  a  few  honorable 
exceptions  we  pay  no  attention  to 
medallic  art. 

It  is  time,  as  President  Roosevelt 
reminds  us,  to  reform  our  coinage  and 
put  some  virility  and  grace  into  these 
humble  counters  of  wealth. 

Though  we   have  many  sculptors, 


plane  and  curve  of  the  large  model 
on  the  small  scale  the  medal  itself 
may  demand.  But  he  must  have  the 
habit  of  seeing  things  on  the  medallic 
scale;  he  must  have  the  practice  of 
subtle  planes.  And  perhaps  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  best  results  that  he 
should  be  a  painter  also. 


IMMEUORATIVB    I, 


few  have  been  encouraged  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  numismatic  branch. 
Occasionally  Augustus  Saint  Gau- 
dcns.orHcr'bert  Adams,  Daniel  French 
or  Bela  Pratt  has  been  asked  to  make 
a  medal.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man 
engaged  in  monumental  work  to 
change  off  to  modelHng  in  ver)'  low 
relief  and  meet  the  other  require- 
ments that  a  medal  forces  upon  him. 
True  it  is  that  the  reduction-ma- 
chine of  modem  times  permits  him 
10  work  upon  a  broader  held  while 
engaged  on  the  design,  for  that  ma- 
chine  will    faithfulh'    register   e\-erv 


Medallic  art  stands  midway  be- 
tween painting  and  sculpture  in  high 
relief  or  the  round.  There  are  certain 
painters,  generally  those  lacking  sj-ra- 
pathy  with  the  fulness  and  richness 
of  colors,  who  would  ha\-e  produced 
greater  results  had  they  turned  to 
medallic  work.  But  there  was  too 
little  demand.  The  medallist  should 
have  afeeling  for  painting, shouldhave 
practised  it  before  launching  on  his 
career.  It  i\-ill  tend  to  prevent  that 
hard,  "tight"  modelling  which  is 
so  stiff  and  uncomfortable  in  the 
majority    of     medals     designed     by 
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men  who  are  sculptors  only.  David 
d' Angers  might  have  become  a  re- 
markable painter;  of  that  we  can  be 
sure  merely  by  looking  at  his  med- 
als, and  the  painter  David  was  well 
prepared  to  be  a  medallist.  Houdon, 
Canova,  Thorvaldsen,  not  to  mention 
sculptors  nearer  our  time,  lacked  the 
gift,  whatever  height  they  may  have 
reached  with  their  sculptures  in  the 
round  or  their  high  reliefs.  Roty  has 
the  quality  and  so  had  Chaplin.  On 
the  other  hand  Barye,  though  he  pain- 
ted remarkable  animals,  seems  to  have 
failed  to  practise  the  medallic  branch 
of  sculpture  sufficiently  to  become  a 
master  in  i  .  Going  back  to  Clodion, 
however,  he  had  the  makings  of  a  med- 
allist of  the  very  first  rank;  he  was  a 
very  talented  man,  a  true  genius,  and 
stood  high  in  the  long  line  of  sculptors 
which  begins  with  the  ivory  and  wood 
carvers  of  the  twelfth  century  in 
France,  continues  with  the  able  decor- 
ators evolved  along  with  the  romantic 
architecture,  afterwards  called  Gothic, 
and  ends  with  sculptors  like  Rodin  and 
Meunier,  Roty  and  Roin^  to-day. 

Almost  the  only  American  who 
has  made  an  earnest  and  thorough 
study  of  medallic  art  is  Victor  Bren- 
ner of  New  York,  a  Russian  who  was 
bom  in  one  of  the  German  provinces 
of  Russia  near  the  Baltic  and  learned 
from  his  father  the  trade  of  engraver. 
After  passing  his  examination  in  the 
guild  of  his  own  town  he  moved  at 
sixteen  to  Riga  where  he  appeared, 
in  the  old  fashion,  before  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  that  picturesque  city  and 
was  duly  accredited  as  an  engraver 
fit  to  pursue  that  vocation.  Having 
practised  his  craft  for  three  years 
Mr.  Brenner  came  to  New  York  when 
he  was  nineteen  and  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  late  Samuel  P.  Averv, 
the  late  James  Drummond  and  others 
interested  in  numismatics,  who  gave 
him  commissions  and  helped  to  spread 
the  demand  for  his  work.  His  studies 
as  medallist  have  been  made  in  New 
York  and  Paris  where  his  masters 
have  been  Roty  and  Paul  du  Bois  the 
painter- sculpt  or.  In  1S07  he  had  so 
far  fixed  his  position  as  medallist  that 


the  San  Domingan  government  gave 
him  an  order  for  its  coinage. 

Mr.  Brenner  is  a  member  of  the 
Sculpture  Society,  the  National  Arts 
Club  and  the  Numismatic  and  Arch- 
aeological Society  of  New  York,  which 
has  recently  seen  good  reason  to  drop 
from  its  title  the  word  "Archaeo- 
logical" and  confine  its  appellation 
to  the  branch  of  coins  and  medals. 
Along  with  this  limitation  in  name 
of  the  Numismatic,  representing  con- 
centration on  a  very  ample  special 
field  of  labor  and  research,  goes  a 
change  in  location.  Mr.  Archer  M. 
Huntington,  who  is  now  President, 
has  presented  the  Society  with  a  site, 
and  foundations  have  been  laid  for  a 
Numismatic  Museum  near  Boulevard 
Lafayette  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
fifth  Street,  where  the  valuable  pos- 
sessions of  the  Society,  now  tem- 
porarily in  the  Hispanic  Society's  fine 
new  home,  will  have  ample  space  and 
light. 

The  problem  before  the  modern 
designer  of  coins  is  different  from  that 
which  confronts  the  medallist.  Once 
the  same  demands  were  made  by 
coins  and  medals,  but  that  was  when 
coins  were  struck  in  comparatively 
small  quantities.  They  were  not 
stacked  one  on  the  other  in  endless 
rows,  nor  were  they  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  so  swiftly  as  to  wear 
them  down.  Therefore  we  find  old 
Greek  and  Roman  coins  modelled 
in  rather  high  relief,  which  allows 
for  artistic  effects  extremely  difficult 
to  equal  on  surfaces  that  must  ap- 
proach as  closely  as  possible  to  a 
level.  It  is  said  that  a  further  rea- 
son for  **  casting  a  coin  round  a  hole  " 
is  to  distinguish  it  by  the  sense  of 
touch  from  another  coin  about  the 
same  size,  a  silver  coin,  while  the 
holed  piece  is  of  nickel. 

The  practical  Chinese  long  ago 
solved  several  requirements  in  coins. 
Thus  they  often  if  not  always  have 
a  raised  broad  border  about  their 
coins,  so  that  the  characters  and 
objects  on  the  coins  lie  within,  and 
these  borders  allow  considerable  re- 
lief to   the   design  without   the   lat- 
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ter  rising  above  the  level.  Thus  the 
coins  can  be  piled  one  on  the  other 
with  stability.  Moreover  they  solve 
the  matter  of  transporting  coins 
practically  and  safely  by  piercing 
them,  so  that  the  coins,  whether 
square,  hexagonal  or  round,  can  be 
spitted  on  wooden  or  iron  rods  or 
strung  on  ropes  like  so  many  beads. 
Only  recently  has  one  European 
country,  Belgium,  taken  a  leaf  from 
the  immense  book  of  China  and 
minted  coins  with  holes  in  the  middle. 

A  characteristic  trait  of  a  coin,  at 
least  in  modem  times  where  trade 
is  active  and  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions handle  the  pieces,  is  the  ease 
with  which  it  slips  through  the 
fingers  when  one  is  counting.  Speak- 
ing of  the  new  English  mintage  of 
Charles  II  in  1663,  the  redoubtable 
Samuel  Pepys  remarks:  **But  it  is 
deadly  inconvenient  for  telling,  it 
is  so  thick  and  the  edges  are  made 
to  turn  up."  On  the  other  hand 
the  Oriental  coins,  such  as  one  sees 
on  the  head-dresses  and  necklaces  of 
women  in  Egypt,  North  Africa  and 
Syria,  are  so  thin  that  they  are  dif- 
ficult to  count.  There  is  a  happy 
medium  as  to  size  and  a  happy 
norm  for  coins  to  make  them  easy 
to  handle. 

The  requisite  of  a  nearly  flat  sur- 
face or  very  low  relief  is  not  the' 
only  one:  there  must  be  some  con- 
spicuous object  or  "type"  which  tells 
the  story  of  the  country,  by  means, 
for  instance,  of  the  head  of  a  god  or 
ruler,  and  an  accepted  symbol  such 
as  an  eagle  or  lion,  a  liberty  cap  or 
emblem.  Then  the  inscriptions  are 
expected  to  be  much  more  detailed 
and  explicit  than  the  ancients  re- 
quired. The  half-dollar  has  above 
the  aforesaid  brainless  woman's  head 
the  words  "In  God  We  Trust"— a 
legend  which  is  said  to  bring  tears 
of  emotion  to  the  eyes  of  Filippinos 
who  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  we  trust  only  in  dollars;  and 
around  the  circle  on  the  other  face 
run  the  words  **  United  States  of 
America,"  in  sublime  disregard  of 
Mexico,  a  confederation  of  States  in 


North  America,  and  of  Brazil,  an- 
other confederation  in  South  Amer- 
ica. These  inscriptions,  together  with 
those  setting  forth  the  value  of  the 
piece,  must  find  a  pretty  conspicu- 
ous place  on  coins.  Fashion  rather 
than  any  practical  convenience  wills 
that  they  shall  be  sections  of  a 
sphere,  though  squares  or  hexagons 
would  pack  better  in  boxes.  Within 
the  two  circles,  then,  obverse  and 
reverse,  the  designer  must  marshall 
all  these  t)rpes,  symbols,  emblems 
and  legends,  without  allowing  the 
spaces  to  look  cluttered  or  bare. 
Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  be- 
fore the  man  who  proposes  to  design 
coins  for  this  country  which  will  take 
the  place  of  the  present  counters. 

Last  year  the  Numismatic  Society 
appointed  a  committee  to  study  the 
matter  of  new  designs  for  our  coinage, 
but  no  public  competition  open  to 
the  artists  of  the  United  States  has 
been  announced,  perhaps  because 
public  competitions  are  seldom  suc- 
cessful in  uncovering  hidden  genius. 
Another  way  is  to  select  from  six 
to  a  dozen  artisfs  who  have  shown 
ability  in  numismatic  or  medallic 
art  and  let  them  compete.  But  this 
demands  the  giving  of  substantial 
prizes  and  would  be  a  burden  on  the 
society's  exchequer.  President  Roose- 
velt, however,  has  expressed  a  wish 
for  better  coins  and  it  lies  with  the 
President  whether  the  reform  shall 

be  started. 

Mr.  Brenner  has  made  so  many 
commemorative  medals  that  a  few 
only  can  be  figured  in  this  article. 
The  other  medallist  of  note  is  a 
Frenchman  by  birth  and  education 
who  passed  fifteen  years  in  the  United 
States,  returned  to  France,  and  has 
come  back  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  us 
for  good.  This  is  Mr.  Roin^,  a  native 
of  Nantes  in  the  heart  of  Brittany. 
He  has  made  far  more  medals  in 
France  than  in  America,  his  main 
work  in  this  country  having  been 
large  decorative  sculpture  for  in- 
teriors. His  medals  for  baptisms  and 
weddings  vie  in  charm  with  those 
by  Roty  and  other  modem  French 
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medallists,  though  his  medals  com- 
memorating individuals  are  not  con- 
sidered by  amateurs  as  forceful  and 
characteristic  as  those  by  the  German 
medallists  Marschal  and  Scharf .  Last 
December  the  National  Sculpture 
Society  elected  him  a  member.  Among 
his  recent  portraits  is  a  placque  in 
memory  of  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan, 
lawyer,  an  amateur  of  the  medal- 
lie  art,  formerly  very  active  in  the  Nu- 
mismatic Society. 

Among  the  persons  who  have 
devoted  much  time  and  zeal  to 
numismatics  in  New  York  are  Messrs. 
Daniel  Parish,  Drowne,  Oettinger, 
Belden,  George  F.  Kunz  of  the  Tif- 
fany Company,  J.  WymanDrummond, 
Andrew  C.  Zabriskie,  formerly  Pre- 
sident of  the  Numismatic  Society, 
Archer  M.  Huntington,  and  the  Due 
de   Loubat. 

Among  the-  sculptors  who  have 
made  a  medal  from  time  to  time 
are  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  whose 
Washington,  a  large  bronze  medal 
cast  in  sand,  may  be  recalled:  and 
Daniel  C.  French,  who  designed  the 
Dewey  medal  which  was  distributed 
to  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  who 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Manila 
Harbor,  and  the  President's  Medal 
for  the  Architectural  League  of  New 
York,  five  inches  in  diameter,  which 
is  used  as  a  prize  at  the  annual  Ex- 
hibition. Herbert  Adams  made  last 
year  the  medal  presented  at  the  same 
exhibition  by  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Arch- 
itects. It  goes  to  architects  who  show 
praiseworthy  designs  at  the  League. 
So  far,  the  medal  has  been  taken  by 
Carrie  &  Hastings  and  McKim,  Mead 
&  White.  Other  occasional  medallists 
are  Martini,  Weinmann  and  Raser  in 
New  York,  Grafly  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Bela  Pratt  in  Boston. 

Medals  have  been  a  guide  to  the  his- 
torian during  ages  of  which  only  these 
records  are  available  because  they 
have  survived  owing  to  their  small 
size,  portability,  indestructibility  and 
their  evident  greater  value  as  medals 
than  the  crude  metal  of  which  they 
are  composed.  The  collection  and 
ctiiHv  of  coins  and  medals  lends  life 


to  the  study  of  history  and  in  the  case 
especially  of  certain  Italian  medals 
to  that  of  ar*.  We  are  apt  to  asso- 
ciate a  numismatist  with  the  Dryas- 
dusts, but  that  mistake  may  be  made 
with  regard  to  any  collectors.  Coins 
and  medals  are  particularly  human 
documents  setting  forth  the  ideals 
and  aspirations  of  nations  and  the 
aims  and  personal  traits  of  individ- 
uals. Familiar  examples  are  the  coins 
and  medals  of  the  Roman  emperors 
and  the  Popes,  but  perhaps  the  more 
interesting  categories  are  the  tokens 
and  medals  struck  by  men  of  less 
exalted  state  to  express  the  endless 
passions  of  the  human  soul — affec- 
tion and  esteem,  anger  and  disdain, 
love  and  lust,  political  and  religious 
devotion  and  rage.  What  a  icurious 
light  is  thrown  on  popular  faiths  by 
the  medals  issued  from  obscure  lo- 
calities once  the  scenes  of  pilgrim- 
age as  thronged  as  modern  Lourdes! 
Bizot  wrote  a  Medallic  History  of 
the  Netherlands  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  filling  two  volumes  with  the 
abundant  crop  of  medals  issued  to 
commemorate  the  births,  marriages 
and  deaths  of  princes,  the  founding 
of  societies,  victories  by  land  and 
sea,  disasters  and  great  public  re- 
joicings over  hard-won  peace.  The 
Due  de  Loubat  has  compiled  a  ma- 
jestic Medallic  History  of  the  United 
States  and  proved  that  even  so  young 
and  struggling  a  nation  as  ours,  so 
indifferent  to  the  arts  and  sluggish 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  medals, 
has  a  past  which  can  be  illuminated 
by  a  record  of  such  things. 

It  is  strange  that  a  country  in  which 
education  engages  so  much  thought 
and  ability  as  does  ours  should  fail 
to  perceive  the  value  of  medals  as  a 
means  of  instruction  and  lay  so  little 
stress  on  them.  They  do  not  teach 
history  alone,  but  when  designed  by 
the  proper  hands  they  teach  art.  It 
is  true  that  coins  go  to  all  the  people, 
but  medals  would  affect  wide  circles 
and  those  especially  which  are  best 
prepared  by  liberal  education  to  be 
affected  by  them.  They  survive  to 
teach  us  the  personality  of  eminent 
men  and  women,  as  well  as  of  th« 
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artists  who  designed  them,  when 
contemporary  portraits  have  gone 
the  way  of  canvas  and  paper,  when 
costly  bronzes  have  been  melted  for 
the  copper  they  contain  and  marble 
statues  have  found  their  way  into 
the  limekiln.  The  taste  for  numis- 
matics in  certain  men  has  preserved 
for  us  precious  records  of  the  past. 
The  fashion  that  once  obtained,  of 
letting  silver  and  gold  coins  and 
medals  into  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  silver  cups  has  prevented  the  loss 
of  rare  pieces,  for  these  "medal-cups" 
were  favorite  gifts  among  connoissetirs 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies and  some  of  them  have  been 
taken  over  from  private  into  public 
collections.  At  a  somewhat  later 
date  it  became  the  mode  to  inlay 
pieces  of  fumitiire  for  library  and 
drawing-room,  like  writing  desk  and 
what-not,  with  medallions  either  old 
or  imitated  from  the  old.  Sometimes, 
but  more  rarely,  an  amateur  would 
have  his  own  and  his  family's  por- 
traits modelled,  cast  in  bronze  and 
set  into  a  piece  of  furniture. 

Medal  is  a  comparatively  recent 
word  derived  from  the  Italian  me- 
daglia,  which  must  have  come  from 
some  late  Latin  or  mediaeval  word 
like  metaUum.  Neither  the  word  nor 
the  work  of  art  was  known  as  such 
long  before  1450  in  Europe,  while 
the  taste  did  not  reach  England 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Coin, 
of  course,  a  word  of  French  descent, 
is  much  older.  It  signifies  the  stamping 
of  a  piece  of  money,  not  the  casting, 
and  so  from  the  action  of  making 
came  the  word  for  the  place  where 
pieces  were  struck  and  finally  the 
general  term  for  the  pieces  them- 
selves. "Mint,**  on  the  other  hand, 
comes  from  the  Dutch  and  harks 
back  to  the  same  Latin  root  as  money. 
Where  we  use  "coin**  and  "to  coin'* 
the  Germans  use  Munze  and  mt^izen ; 
though  we  also  retain  their  old  verb 
in  '*to  mint." 

Medal  has  got  so  far  away  from  its 
origin  in  metal  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  present  a  metallic  object 
to  the  mind.  All  the  ordinary  metals 
have  been  used  for  medals  and  coins ; 


besides  gold,  silver  and  bronze — 
rarely  copper — ^we  have  tin,  lead, 
iron,  nickel  and  aluminum.  Iron 
coinage  existed  at  Byzantium  it.  tl)C 
time  of  Aristophanes  for  he  alludes 
to  it  in  his  "Clouds"  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians are  said  to  have  had  that 
coinage  too.  Although  most  iron 
coins  have  disappeared  through  rust, 
some  belonging  to  cities  of  Gr^ce 
have  survived.  The  Lacedaemonians 
were  respected  by  the  rest  of  the 
Greek  world  for  their  staying  qualities 
in  war,  but  not  overmuch  for  their 
brains.  So  Polykrates  hired .  them 
as  mercenaries  and  paid  them  leaden 
coins  skilfully  covered  with  a  skin 
of  gold.  Perdikkas  II.  of  Macedonia 
fooled  his  mercenaries  by  giving 
them  copper  coins  plated  with  silver. 
Carthaginians  as  well  as  Lacedaemo- 
nians issued  leather  coins  stamped 
with  a  designation  of  value,  these, 
however,  were  coins  only  in  shape, 
since  they  had  not  even  the  value 
of  iron  and  have  to  be  placed  in  an 
entirely  different  category,  that  of 
"shin-plasters,**  banknotes  and  other 
circulating  and  guaranteed  promises- 
to-pay.  Perhaps  there  is  here  a  ven- 
erable and  indeed  classic  prototype 
of  the  "leather  medal**  beloved  by 
jokers. 

Medals  as  portraits  and  to  com- 
memorate events  in  the  family,  the 
city    and    the    nation,    to    serve    as 
awards  for  merit  in  clubs,  societies, 
and  organizations,  and  to  commem- 
orate such  signal  points  in  history 
as  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable, 
the  discovf  y  of  the  North  Pole,  the 
first  exchange  of  playful  remarks  with 
the  denizens   of    Mars   or  the  year 
in  which  President  Roosevelt  stopped 
to   take    a    rest — ^medals   thus   pro- 
duced   will    introduce    into    families 
an  tmderstanding   of  and  liking  for 
sculpture  of  minim  size.     The  value 
of  such  portable   small  sculpture  is 
not  easily  overrated;  it  leads  to  the 
larger  placque  in  high  or  low  reliei 
and  to  the  thousand  and  one  sculp- 
tured  objects    which   add   so   niucVt 
atmosphere   to    a  room  furnished    -ltv 
the  common  way  with  pictures  otily^ 
They    are     very    sympathetic    wi^tx 
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pictures,  while  larger  statuary  in  the  combination  for  painting.  Medals 
round,  more  particularly  white  marble  form  a  stepping-stone  to  some  of  the 
statuary,  is  by  no  means  the  happiest     most  refin&l  pleasures  in  the  world. 


IN  MEMORY 

Madame  Blanc,  ute  Marie-Th6r£sb  de  Solms,  Chevalier  db  la  L6giok  d'Honnbur 
(Died  s  February,  1907) 

In  lovely  Meudon  there  are  tears, — 

In  Meudon,  past  the  convent  pale, 
Where  calmly  lapsed  her  mortal  years, 

Whose  spirit  burned  through  walls  too  frail, 

A  Light  withdrawn!     My  spirit  hears 

The  voice  of  mourning  keen  and  sore! 
In  lovely  Meudon  there  are  tears 

For  a  great  heart  that  beats  no  more. 

That  heart !     It  never  failed  its  peers — 

It  failed  not  to  the  least  of  all! 
In  lovely  Meudon  there  are  tears, — 

The  tribute  tears  of  great  and  small. 

And  I — O,  still,  within  my  ears. 

Her  gracious  words  and  accents  dwell : 

In  her  own  Meudon  there  are  tears,— 
Beyond  the  sea  are  tears,  as  well! 

Edith  M.  Thomas 


HENRY  JAMES— "IN  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY" 

By  H.  G.  DwiGHT 

I 

HE    biographer     of  as  it  does  the  interest  rotised  by  Mr. 

Henry  James   will  James's  visit,  it  puts  into  the  hands 

doubtless  find  one  of  readers  for  the  first  time  a  guide 

of  his  most  telling  to  their  author's  complete  work. 
chapters   in     that         In  general,  however,  the  echoes  in 

)      return    to    Amer-  question   were   of  no   such   sonority 

ica,  after   an    ab-  as  hae  sometimes  been  recorded  in 

sence    of    twenty  the   annals    of   creative   art.     There 

years,    of    which    the    echoes    have  was    neither    firing    of    cannon    nor 

scarce  yet  died  away.     Latest  among  ringing  of  bells  on  the  late  summer 

them,   and    not   least   suggestive,    is  day  of  1904  when  a  certain  passenger 

the   admirable   Bibliography   of   Mr.  stepped    from   his    steamer   at    New 

Le   Roy   Phillips.*     Commemorating  York.     Youths    did    not    unharness 

•  A    BEMiograpiiy  o(  the  Writing!  o(  Henry  His  horses  and   drag  him   triumphal- 

■*'c^    Ph,ii.p..     »=    cop««.  ij,  between  gala  brown-stone  fronts. 
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Virgins  did  not  bestrew  the  asphalt 
with  roses,  nor  herald  his  progress 
with  welcoming  hymns.  Nor  did 
btirghers  of  the  diamond  stud  and 
the  flowing  redingote  advance,  with 
top-hat  in  one  hand  and  gold  box 
in  the  other,  to  offer  him,  in  accents 
Hibernian  or  Teutonic,  the  freedom 
of  the  dty  of  his  birth.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  little  in  the  event 
to  bring  it  to  the  eye  of  the  man 
in  the  street.  Indeed,  large  numbers 
of  the  best-informed  citizens  might 
be  discovered  to  have  remained  pa- 
cifically oblivious  to  any  unusual 
occurrence  in  their  midst;  or,  when 
apprised  of  the  facts,  might  even 
confess  themselves  unmoved  by  the 
revelation.  And  if  there  were  para- 
graphs in  newspapers  and  sober 
appreciative  dinners — to  say  nothing 
of  fluttering  feminine  receptions  not 
a  few — there  was  also,  on  the  part 
of  those  excluded  from  such  functions 
as  on  that  of  the  young  gentlemen 
detailed  to  report  the  same,  more 
persiflage   than   praise. 

The  event,  nevertheless,  for  those 
whom  it  happened  to  concern — and 
they  constituted,  after  all,  quite  an 
army — ^was  sufficiently  telling.  The 
protagonist,  for  his  part,  signalized 
it  by  some  of  his  most  characteris- 
tic work.  ''The  Golden  Bowl,'*  the 
latest  and  in  many  wa3rs  the  most 
striking  of  his  novels,  was  completed 
in  this  country  and  was  published 
during  its  author's  sojourn  in  our 
tents.  He  also  delivered  in  several 
cities  a  lecture  on  "The  Lesson  of 
Balzac,''  which  had  for  many  the 
more  immediate  interest  of  the  lesson 
of  James.  And  director  results  of 
his  American  experiences  were  con- 
tained in  the  address  on  **The  Ques- 
tion of  our  Speech,"  before  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  Bryn  Mawr  and  in  the 
various  ** Impressions"  of  Harper's 
and  the  North  American  Review. 

But  what  marked  the  event  even 
more  conspicuously  was  the  manner 
in  which  these  productions,  and  the 
author  of  them,  were  received  by  a 
long-unvisited  public.  Rarely  indeed 
has  any  single  occasion  in  the  life 
of  a  literary  man — save  that  of  his 


death — availed  to  call  forth  such  a 
flood  of  remark  as  the  return  of 
Henry  James.  The  generation  which 
had  grown  up  without  him  seized 
with  one  accord  so  inviting  an  op- 
portunity to  vent  its  opinion, — which 
proved  to  be  almost  as  notable  for 
unanimity  as  for  volume.  The  event 
was  therefore  telling,  if  only  because 
so  much  comment  could  be  expended 
upon  a  person  whose  cryptic  ut- 
terances and  incomprehensible  exile 
so  little  deserved  the  precious  boon 
of  publicity.  And  if  there  were  who 
found  in  that  exile  something  to 
remind  them  of  Byron  and  Shelley 
and  Browning,  or  whom  the  cryptic 
utterances  happened  to  strike  as 
being  of  a  high  order  of  significance, 
the  event  was  for  them  only  the  more 
telling — as  throwing  into  singular 
relief  the  position  which  a  novelist 
at  the  height  of  his  powers,  after 
forty  years  of  serious  artistic  work 
and  after  winning  the  highest  recog- 
nition in  other  lands,  may  sometimes 
hold  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

This  somewhat  anomalous  situa- 
tion is  not  without  an  interest  of 
its  own  for  those  who  happen  to  be 
curious  in  literary  matters.  There 
is  for  them  a  certain  interest  in 
following  the  most  desultory  currents 
of  criticism.  And  in  this  instance 
the  current  is  so  strong,  and  the 
occasion  of  it  so  much  more  salient 
than  most  incidents  of  the  literary 
stream,  that  the  spectator  finds  more 
to  reward  his  observation  than  is 
often  his  fortune.  In  fact  the  matter 
really  constitutes  what  Mr.  James 
himself  would  call  a  *'case."  '*A 
man  too  great  to  be  ignored,  he  is 
yet  too  ignored  to  be  great,  for  his 
appeal  is,  and  ever  must  be,  to  what 
Stevenson  calls  *a  parlor  audience.' " 
That  snapshot  of  popular  criticism 
(by  Claude  Bragdon,  in  the  Critic 
for  February,  1904)  is  but  the  mildest 
of  statements.  For  the  event  of 
which  we  speak  served  to  precipitate 
a  feeling  which  has  long  been  gather- 
ing in  solution,  and  which  if  negative 
in  its  actual  critical  residue  was  posi- 
tive enough  in  its  emphasis. 

There  have  not  lacked  signs,  in  the 
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process  of  years,  that  the  generation 
did  not  take  its  Henry  James  quite  as 
it  took  others  of  its  spokesmen.  It 
wotild  be  hard,  for  instance,  to  con- 
ceive that  a  chance  illness  of  Mr. 
James  in  his  native  land  cotild  have 
called  forth  such  •  demonstrations  of 
popular  sympathy  as  were  evoked 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  illness,  at  a 
New  York  hotel,  of  Mr.  Kipling.  To 
what  a  degree,  however,  our  own 
cotmtryman  ,  seems  to  possess  the 
power  of  arousing  our  combative 
instincts  might  not  be  apparent  to 
those  who  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  follow  the  matter.  The  present 
scribe,  for  his  part,  makes  no  claim 
to  acquaintance  with  the  entire  body 
of  utterance  called  forth  by  the  event 
in  question.  It  was  only  after  the 
general  tone  of  such  remark  as  he 
encountered  began  to  attract  his 
attention  that  it  occurred  to  him, 
as  much  for  his  own  amusement  as 
for  a  study  in  contemporary  taste, 
to  keep  watch  of  such  comment  as 
might  chance  his  way.  And  being 
by  no  means  an  omnivorous  reader 
of  the  periodical  press,  he  gathered 
his  impressions  from  a  limited  range 
of  publications,  chiefly  of  New  York. 
Yet  it  is  something  to  say  that 
among  a  considerable  number  of  re- 
views formal  and  informal,  and  of 
those  letters  from  readers  which  are  so 
interesting  to  a  student  of  manners, 
the  scribe  happened  to  encounter 
only  four  notices  which  were  com- 
pletely favorable  to  the  subject*  of 
this  paper.  These  were  an  essay  by 
Elisabeth  Luther  Gary  in  Scribner's 
(October,  1904),  an  ** Appreciation" 
by  Joseph  Conrad  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  (January,  1905),  and  two 
letters  from  readers — one  of  them 
indeed  wrote  again — in  a  Saturday 
supplement  of  the  New  York  Times 
(April  22,1 905) .  If  one  added  to  this 
list  an  admirably  impersonal  inter- 
view by  Witter  Bynner  in  the  Critic 
(February,  1905),  one  should  per- 
haps subtract  from  it  Miss  Gary's 
essay.  For,  besides  intimating  an 
inability  to  swallow  **The  Sacred 
Fount,"  she  confessed  to  a  fear  that 
Mr.  Jdmes's  later  style  might  threaten 


his  future!  It  is  only  fair  to  add, 
however,  that  this  sympathetic  paper 
has  since  been  expanded  to  a  vol- 
ume (**The  Novels  of  Henry  James  " 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1905),  which 
furthermore  contains  an  approxi- 
mately complete  bibliography  of  our 
author. 

On  the  other  side  the  list  reached 
proportions  far  more  imposing.  It 
included,  to  be  sure,  a  body  of 
readers  who  had  been  faithftil  to  Mr. 
James  until  the  days — say — of  "What 
Maisie  Knew"  (1897),  but  who  since 
then  have  found  themselves  plunged 
into  constantly  deeper  bewilderment. 
The  larger  number,  however,  seemed 
to  be  of  the  reigning  gtoeration, 
whose  aloofness  ranged  from  solemn 
perplexity  to  open  ridictile.  Their 
utterances,  as  was  natural,  were  for 
the  most  part  called  forth  by  those 
of  Mr.  James  himself.  Although  his 
approach  and  arrival  had  been  dtdy 
reported  by  the  literary  scouts,  it  was 
not  until  the  appearance  of  the  "The 
Golden  Bowl"  (October,  1904)  that 
the  game  really  began.  Then  readers 
all  over  the  country  filled  the  papers 
with  denunciation  of  this  book — its 
undermining  of  the  public  morals 
( ** decadence"  was  the  favorite  word), 
its  general  darkness  and  unintelligi- 
bility.  Indeed,  it  quite  enjoyed  a 
succes  de  scandale,  and  performed  for 
its  author  the  unwonted  feat  of  go- 
ing into  two  or  three  editions  in  as 
many  months.  **No  other  writer," 
said  Mr.  Frederick  Taber  Cooper  in 
The  Bookman  (December,  1904),  "has 
ever  so  far  presumed  upon  the  fact 
that  the  public  will  accept  many 
revolting  things  if  they  are  not  put 
into  plain  words.  Mr.  James's  books 
are  a  sort  of  verbal  hide-and-seek. 
He  never  gives  us  any  tangible  facts, 
but  always  an  endless  chain  of  sug- 
gested improprieties.  *The  Golden 
Bowl*  is,  superficially,  a  shimmering 
mist  of  verbal  cleverness,  but  the 
plot,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all, 
is  a  tissue  of  hideous,  nameless  com- 
plications. And  yet,  instead  of  charg- 
ing Mr.  James  with  impropriety,  you 
catch  yourself  wondering  whether, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  can  possibly 
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have  meant  anything  half  so  unsavory 
as  he  suggests;  whether  in  short  you 
ought  not  to  be  very  much  ashamed 
of  yourself  for  letting  your  imagina- 
tion take  such  license/*  Yet  that 
even  doctors  will  disagree  was  proven 
by  another  of  our  younger  critics, 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Boynton,  who  wrote 
in  the  Saturday  supplement  of  the 
Times  (November  26,  1904):  **It  is 
patent  that  the  boundaries  of  Mr. 
James's  audience  were  fixed  long  ago. 
Certainly  nothing  could  be  less  likely 
to  extend  them  than  a  book  like  this. 
It  quite  lacks,  indeed,  a  property 
which  has  undoubtedly  done  some- 
thing toward  attracting  a  grosser 
audience  for  some  of  his  other  books. 
*The  Golden  Bowl*  makes  no  deli- 
cate overtures  to  pruriency  ;  its  most 
dubious  passages  suggest  nothing  more 
than  the  most  ordinary  impropri- 
eties.'* And  we  may  add  what  he 
goes  on  to  say,  for  its  more  general 
application :  *  *  In  other  ways  it  seems 
to  me  to  present  Mr.  James  at  his 
worst,  as  its  predecessor,  'The  Better 
Sort,'  presented  him  at  his  best.  .  .  . 
In  *The  Golden  Bowl*  we  find,  stand- 
ing for  subtlety,  a  kind  of  restless 
finicking  inquisitiveness,  a  flutter  of 
aimless  conjecture,  such  as  might  fall 
to  a  village  spinster  in  a  *  depart- 
ment store.*  .  .  The  situation,  in 
fact,  could  only  exist  in  that  land  of 
dubiety  which  Mr.  James  himself 
has  peopled.  The  dwellers  in  that 
land  are  clever  enough,  intricate 
enough,  psychological  enough;  they 
merely  lack  common  sense." 

By  the  time  "The  Lesson  of 
Balzac  '*  began  to  be  heard,  so  much 
had  already  been  said  that  the 
lecttire  called  forth  comment  less 
formal  and  less  voluble.  Its  sen- 
tences, however,  and  those — ^gener- 
ally of  the  fair  sex — who  flocked  to 
hear  them,  afforded  the  newspapers 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  make 
merry  at  Mr.  James's  expense.  But 
in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  and 
because  we  shall  use  later  on  a  certain 
familiar  signature,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  notice  of  the  small 
book  which  afterwards  contained 
this  address  and  the  one  delivered 


at  Bryn  Mawr.  The  latter,  it  may 
be  said  in  passing,  aroused  more 
remark  than  perhaps  any  other  of 
Mr.  James's  public  utterances.  Even 
the  '* Impressions"  (North  American 
Review,  April,  1905,  et  seq.)  did  not 
stir  up  so  much  heat.  If  their  al-. 
leged  lack  of  patriotism  was  re- 
sented, their  manner  permitted  the 
reviewer  to  dip  his  pen  into  that 
lightsome  satire  so  copiously  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  But  in 
the  questipn  of  our  speech  it  was 
possible  to  divine  the  speaker's  mean- 
ing, and  it  did  not  appear  to  be  of  a 
nature  to  undermine  the  morals  of 
the  young.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
visibly  aimed  at  the  uplifting  of 
the  young.  The  young,  however,  in 
our  land  above  all  others,  are  a 
powerfully  organized  body,  and  they, 
thanks  to  an  age  of  reason  and  of 
discipline  by  love,  are  by  no  means 
accustomed  to  admonition  so  pointed. 
Accordingly  the  intimation  that  their 
use  and  pronunciation  of  words  oc- 
casionally left  something  to  be  de- 
sired was  met  by  the  decisive  retort 
that,  if  anything  were  to  be  said  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  Henry  James,  of 
Rye,  Sussex,  England,  was  hardly 
the  man  to  say  it.  There  was,  in 
general,  an  airy  superiority  to  the 
dangers  apprehended  by  that  gentle- 
man, of  which  the  following,  from 
the  literary  coltmins  of  the  New  York 
Sun  (October  21,  1905),  is  not  an 
unfair  example: 

**  While  Mr.  Howells  was  enjo)nng 
himself  in  London,  Mr.  James  was 
having  nearly  as  good  a  time  in  the 
country  of  his  birth.  He  was  cooing 
to  female  audiences  in  the  subdued 
tones  that  mark  British  good  breeding 
and  kindly  pointing  out  to  them  the 
horrors  of  the  language  they  spoke. 
Two  of  his  lectures,  *  The  Question  of 
our  Speech*  and  *The  Lesson  of 
Balzac,'  are  published  in  a  thin 
volume  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the 
high  glee  with  which  Mr.  James 
tangled  himself  up  in  his  own  sen- 
tences to  mystify  the  Bryn  Mawr 
girls.  He  is  good  enough  to  call  it 
*our    speech,*    but    it    is    really    the 
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language  of  Mr.  James  in  its  most 
mischievous  and  perplexing  confu- 
sion. We  wonder  that  he  never  heard 
the  faults  of  utterance  he  dislikes 
in  the  land  where  he  resides.  His 
eulogy  of  Balzac  deserves  far  more 
attention;  it  is  a  pity  that  the  great 
French  novelist  could  not  have 
been  set  forth  in  clearer  and  less 
affected  English,  such  as  Mr.  James 
at  one  time  was  not  ashamed  to 
write.** 

The  point  of  view  of  commentators 
of  this  order  was  rather  strikingly 
set  before  the  present  writer  in  a 
conversation  for  whose  veracity  he 
can  give  only  his  own  word.  It  oc- 
curred in  a  private  place,  and  the 
second  party  to  it  probably  had  no 
idea  that  any  use  could  be  made  of 
his  remarks.  One  may  at  least  say, 
however,  that  he  belonged  to  the  staff 
of  a  New  York  paper  which  devotes 
particular  attention  to  literary  mat- 
ters. And  that  part  of  his  discourse 
which  has  pertinence  for  us  relates 
to  an  interview  he  had  had  with  Mr. 
James.  Having  formed  the  project 
of  making  a  **  feature"  of  this  gen- 
tleman for  a  Sunday  edition,  the 
reporter  had  introduced  himself  to 
the  novelist  under  a  social  guise 
and  then  had  thrown  off  the  mask. 
Mr.  James,  it  appeared,  objected  to 
this  not-unheard-of  manoeuvxe,  saying 
that  he  was  more  used  to  life  in 
England,  where  a  gentleman's  privacy 
was  not  intruded  upon.  The  inter- 
viewer, according  to  his  own  account, 
then  proceeded  to  "talk  to"  Mr. 
James  "like  a  Dutch  uncle,"  plainly 
informing  him  that  such  an  attitude 
was  un-American;  that  in  this  coun- 
try people  wanted  to  know  the  jockey 
on  the  racer,  the  man  behind  the 
gun  (I  speak  by  the  card),  and  that 
if  they  were  so  obliging  as  to  buy 
and  read  your  books  it  was  only  fair 
to  humor  their  harmless  inquisitive- 
ness;  that,  moreover,  it  helped  along 
your  own  affairs — to  put  it  crudely, 
it  advertised  vou.  After  which  ac- 
count  of  the  lesson  he  had  adminis- 
tered to  the  celebrated  novelist,  the 
interviewer  confessed  himself  incapa- 
ble of  reading  the  celebrated  novels, 


or  to  understand  why  they  should  be 
so  highly  considered  in  the  capital  of 
our  speech — as  he  was  informed  on 
the  most  credible  authority  (that, 
namely,  of  a  popular  **lady  novelist" 
just  back  from  the  other  side),  they 
were.  And,  to  be  candid,  I  quite 
believed  him.  There  was  nothing 
in  his  conversation  to  betray  that  he 
had  ever  read  a  word  of  the  books 
whose  author  he  had  intended  to 
honor.  The  only  reason,  he  explained, 
why  Mr.  James  should  be  made  a 
"feature"  of  at  all,  was  that  he  un- 
doubtedly afforded  subjects  of  con- 
versation to  the  "ultra-intellectual" 
and  to  women.  The  novelist  was, 
in  fact,  a  woman's  writer;  no  man 
was  able  to  read  him. 

It  is  sufficiently  notorious,  of 
course,  that  these  \'iews  are  of  no 
especial  rarity.  But  since  we  are 
interested  not  so  much  in  pro\4ng  as 
in  recording,  let  us,  before  going  on 
to  another  part  of  our  paper,  quote 
from  two  critics  who  expressed  in 
more  permanent  form  opinions  not 
altogether  dissimilar  to  the  preceding. 
In  the  case  of  the  first  of  these  the 
name  of  the  writer  is  of  less  moment 
than,  for  instance,  his  address.  He 
comes  from  Brook3m,  and  as  that 
progressive  borough  is  rather  in  the 
way  of  being  a  larger  and  more  iin- 
licked  Boston,  such  a  letter  as  the 
following  is  of  special  significance. 
It  speaks — ^and  with  what  clearness 
we  shall  see — for  a  considerable  ele- 
ment among  those  of  our  citizens  who, 
without  specific  leisure  or  enlight- 
enment, go  to  make  up,  in  their 
earnest  appreciation  of  the  printed 
word,  the  body  of  the  reading  public. 
The  writer  says  (in  the  Saturday 
supplement  of  the  Times,  March 
i8,    1905): 

"During  the  past  five  years  it  has 
been  one  of  my  duties  to  cater  for 
a  reading  club  of  about  100  members. 
All  of  the  novels  of  Henry  James  have 
been  given  to  the  club  with  other 
current  publications,  and  I  find  by 
reference  to  the  charge  book  that 
not  more  than  three  of  the  hundred 
ever  take  out  one  of  the  James 
novels.     Poptdarity  may  be  a  crude 
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test  of  genius ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  test 
that  has  been  applied  with  pretty  uni- 
form results  to  all  great  reputations 
in  fiction.  Poets  and  reformers  some- 
times write  for  posterity  and,  like 
Milton,  content  themselves  with  a 
*fit  audience,  though  few.*  But  the 
novelist  who  does  not  reach  a  large 
audience  in  his  own  day  and  genera- 
tion will  not  have  a  large  place  in  the 
history  of  literature,  and  it  is  no 
contradiction  or  exception  to  this 
natural  law  of  literature  that  a  very 
small  novel  frequently  gains  a  very 
large  audience  and  presently  sinks 
into  the  oblivion  of  the  commonplace. 

**It  is  suggested,  however,  that 
Henry  James  writes  neither  for  fame 
nor  for  money;  that  with  a  high- 
minded  and  spacious  renunciation 
he  flings  to  the  winds  his  opportunity 
to  achieve  greatness  in  the  vulgar 
sense,  in  order  to  devote  his  genius 
to  the  development  of  certain  prin- 
ciples of  esoteric  literary  expression, 
a  kind  of  twentieth-century  Delia 
Cruscan  preciosity,  that  to  the  prop- 
erly refined  literary  exquisite  is — the 
real  thing.  Some  such  matter  as 
this  seems  to  underlie  the  reiterated 
declaration  of  Mr.  Howells  that  Henry 
James  is  the  greatest  writer  of  Eng- 
lish in  modem  times,  though  one  is 
inclined  to  suspect  that — with  his 
constitutional  tendency  to  humor — 
Mr.  Howells  is  imposing  upon  the 
credulity  and  critical  ignorance  of 
his  readers.  But  here  again  the 
test  of  popularity  is  fatal,  for  every 
really  great  work  in  English  literature 
has  proved  its  greatness  through 
intelligible  English  expression.  A 
piece  of  literature  that  requires  a 
special  preparation  of  the  intellect 
to  read  it  is  not  likely  to  achieve 
greatness  or  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  it  by  the  writer's  friends. 

**So  the  problem  of  James's  great- 
ness remains  a  problem,  for  there 
certainly  is  a  kind  of  vague  convic- 
tion, or  current  literary  superstition, 
that  James  is  indeed  great.  It  is 
perhaps  a  case  not  so  much  of  the 
eccentricity  of  genius  as  one  of  the 
obliquity  of  genius,  and — when  one 
has  spent  a  few  hours  with  some  of 


his  favorite  characters,  one  might  call 
it  the  moral  obliquity  of  genius. 
George  Eliot  once  said  that  the  test 
of  greatness  is  a  writer's  'contribu- 
tion to  the  spiritual  wealth  of  man- 
kind.' Suppose  we  were  to  apply 
this  test  to  the  works  of  Henry 
James?" 

The  interrogation  point  with  which 
this  letter  ends  is  perhaps  the  char- 
acteristic note  of  the  entire  discus- 
sion. While  readers  expressed  in 
general  the  most  varied  degrees  of 
bewilderment,  exasperation,  or  ridi- 
cule, their  most  frequent  point  of 
agreement  was  that  of  uncertainty 
as  to  what,  after  all.  to  make  of 
Mr.  James.  One  critic,  however,  and 
the  most  seasoned  of  them  all,  pro- 
posed to  himself  to  answer  the  elusive 
question.  And  more  than  one  eager 
commentator  went  so  far  as  to  call 
Mr.  Brownell's  essay  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  (April,  1905)  the  definitive 
essay  on  Henry  James.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  of  definitive 
essays,  in  a  world  where  even  such  a 
question  as  that  of  perpetual  motion 
occasionally  proves  itself  unclosed! 
This  particular  definitive  essay,  at  all 
events,  dealt  at  far  greater  length, 
far  more  analytically,  and  offered 
more  indications  of  acquaintance 
with  the  works  it  criticised,  than  any 
other  notice,  sympathetic  or  other- 
wise, which  the  present  writer  hap- 
pened to  see.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  Mr.  Brownell  made  articu- 
late the  vague  impressions  of  a  multi- 
tude, one  would  like  to  quote  him 
more  fully.  But  when  we  have  said 
that,  after  appreciating  Mr.  James's 
possession  of  great  powers,  his  sin- 
cerity of  motive,  and  his  incor- 
ruptibility of  purpose,  he  went  on 
to  make  reservations  which  left  the 
paper  a  negative  effect,  we  can  al- 
low ourselves  space  for  only  one  or 
two  of  its  more  general  statements. 
Of  Mr.  James's  method  Mr.  Brownell 
said: 

**He  has  reversed  the  relation 
between  his  observation  and  his  im- 
agination, and,  instead  of  using  the 
former  to  supply  material  for  the  lat- 
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ter,  he  has  enlisted  the  latter  very 
expressly — oh!  sometimes,  indeed,  he 
has  worked  it  very  hard — in  the 
service  of  his  observation.  Of  what 
he  might  have  achieved  by  pursuing 
a  different  course,  I  cannot  myself 
think  without  regret."  And  in  that 
frequently  mooted  matter  of  Mr. 
James's  style: — **He  has,  however, 
chosen  to  be  an  original  writer  in  a 
way  that  precludes  him,  as  a  writer, 
from  being  a  great  one.  Just  as  his 
theory  of  art  prevents  his  more  im- 
portant fiction  from  being  a  rounded 
and  synthetic  view  of  life  seen  from 
a  certain  centralizing  point  of  view, 
and  makes  of  it  an  essay  at  convey- 
ing the  sense  and  illusion  of  life  by 
following,  instead  of  focussing,  its 
phenomena,  so  his  theory  of  style 
prevents  him  from  creating  a  texture 
of  expression  with  any  independent 
interest  of  its  own.  The  interest  of 
his  expression  consists  solely  in  its 
correspondence  to  the  character  of 
what  it  endeavors  to  express.  .  .  . 
There  are  readers  who  find  the  clue, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  follow 
it  in  all  its  serpentine  wanderings, 
though  they  seem  to  do  so  in  vir- 
tue of  a  special  sense — the  sense,  it 
nnight  be  called,  of  understandingly 
savoring  Mr.  Henry  James.  But  its 
possessors  are  marked  people  in 
every  one's  acquaintance ;  and  it  need 
not  be  said  that  they  are  exception- 
ally clever  people.  There  are  others, 
the  mysteriously  inclined,  and  there- 
fore perhaps  more  numerous,  who 
di\ine  the  significance  that  is  hidden 
from  the  wise  and  prudent.  But  to 
the  majority  of  intelligent  and  culti- 
vated readers,  whose  appreciation 
constitutes  fame,  the  great  mass  of 
his  later  ^Titings  is  of  a  difficulty  to 
conquer  which  requires  an  amount  of 
eflEort  disproportionate  to  the  sense 
of  assured  reward." 

It  is,  of  course,  too  easy,  by  that 
unconscious  process  of  selection  which 
goes  on  in  the  mind  of  one  who  has 
become  interested  in  a  given  subject, 
to  ignore  such  relations  of  that  sub- 
ject as  do  not  happen  to  serve  his 
immediate  purpose.  But  in  the  pres- 
ent   instance   there   is   probably    no 


need  of  proving  the  divided  nature 
of  the  allegiance — to  speak  in  euphe- 
mistic terms — inspired  by  Mr.  James. 
And  we  have  already  pointed  out  that 
in  transcribing  the  above  more  or 
less  representative  opinions  we  were 
recording,  as  a  matter  of  critical 
curiosity,  the  case  of  a  novelist  well 
known  in  the  world,  who  returned  in 
the  fulness  of  his  days  to  his  own 
people  and  found  them  neither  willing 
to  acclaim  him  nor  able  to  ignore  him. 
If  a  future  generation  should  reverse 
the  verdict  of  our  own,  the  case  would 
take  on  an  added  curiosity. 

And  yet,  for  persons  like  the  present 
scribe,  there  is  not  quite  an  end  of 
the  matter.  While  not  of  those  who 
find  it  nattu'al  to  introduce  mono- 
theism into  the  literary  world,  with 
a  single  supreme  figiu-e  and  descend- 
ing hierarchies  of  genius,  he  has 
come  to  regard  Henry  James  as  one 
of  the  few  speakers  of  the  day  worth 
listening  to.  The  spectacle  of  a 
talent  so  high  and  yet — in  certain 
quarters — so  far  from  recognition,  is 
therefore  extremely  curious  to  him. 
And,  while  wondering  whether  there 
may  not  be  others  after  his  own  mind 
— there  are  at  least  Mr.  Conrad, 
Miss  Cary,  and  two  gentlemen  who 
write  to  the  New  York  Times  ! — it  is 
nattiral  for  such  a  person  to  account 
to  himself  for  the  reasons  which,  in 
this  particular  case,  make  it  possible 
for  a  prophet  to  be  not  without  hon- 
or save  in  his  own  country  and 
in  his  own  house.  Color  for  which 
impulse,  if  the  mere  instinct  of  fair 
play  were  not  enough  to  justify  it, 
might  be  foimd  in  Mr.  Brownell's 
classification  of  those  who  are  able 
to  read  Mr.  James.  Embarrassing 
as  may  be  one's  personal  dilemma — 
of  being  either  **m\'Steriously  in- 
clined" and  **able  to  divine  the 
significance  that  is  hidden  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,"  or  a  "marked" 
person,  not  ** exceptionally  clever," 
endowed  with  the  **  special  sense" 
of  **  understandingly  savoring  Mr. 
Henr)"  James" — one  may  venture 
to  hope  that  some  account  of  one's 
symptoms  wilt  have  at  least  a 
psychopathic  interest. 


[To  be  continued) 
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IV 

CAPTAIN    BRAZENHEAD    REVEALS    HIM- 
SELF 

INORMOUSLY  re- 
freshed by  his 
slumbers,  Captain 
Brazenhead  awoke 
feeling  the  need  of 
a  draught,  and 
roared  until  he  got 
it.  He  arose  as  a 
giant  renewed  with  wine,  dipped  his 
head  in  cold  water  and  combed  his 
hair  back  with  his  fingers,  gave  a 
flick  to  his  moustachios,  put  on  his 
boots,  sword-belt,  and  sword,  and  was 
ready  for  what  he  had  to  do. 

His  cloak  upon  his  arm,  his  steel 
bonnet  on  his  head,  he  descended  the 
stair  and  enquired  for  Madame  Cor- 
nichon.  She  was  landlady  of  The 
Stag,  stout  and  well-favored  ;  she 
received  him  with  smiles,  for  his 
account  had  been  liberally  discharged 
by  the  lavish  Pym. 

"Madame,"  said  he — and  his 
French  was  extremely  polished, — 
**I  must  beg  the  favor  of  a  short 
but  intimate  conversation  with  you. " 
**As  short,  sir,  as  you  please,"  said 
Madame  Cornichon,  "and  as  intimate 
as  I  please.  On  those  terms  your 
favor  is  granted.  Be  seated,  sir. '  * 
Captain  Brazenhead  set  a  chair  for 
the  lady,  handed  her  to  it,  seated 
himself,  and  laid  his  hand  lightly 
upon  his  heart. 

After  an  effective  pause, "  Madame," 
he  said,  "  I  am  not  what  I  appear." 
"Nobody  is,"    saiij   Madame  Cor- 
nichon. who  had  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience. 
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"And  nobody  less  so  than  I,"  said 
the  Captain,  undismayed.  "For 
reasons  of  family,  for  reasons  of 
politics,  I  appear  to  you  as  a  warring 
Englishman.  You  expect  me  to  join 
a  company,  to  start  for  Orleans — 
and  I  surprise  you  by  not  going.  Be 
not  deceived,  Madame.  I  am  not  an 
Enghshman,  though  the  English  are 
my  friends.  My  master,  however,  is 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  my 
mission  is  done.  I  am  about  to  depart 
for  my  lands. " 

"For  your  lands,  sir!"  cried  the 
lady.  "God  bless  me,  have  you 
lands?" 

"  Madame,  a  many,  fair  and  wide — 
in  the  east,  Madame.  Reasons,  as  I 
say,  of  family  and  statecraft  urge  me 
to  conceal  my  degree;  but  reasons 
of  heart,  Madame,  not  to  be  de- 
nied, insist  upon  full  and  open  con- 
fession. Madame,  I  am  the  Count  of 
Picpus." 

Nobody  could  have  been  more 
interested  than  Madame  Cornichon 
in  this  dramatic  avowal.  Nobody 
could  have  been  more  touched  by 
its  frankness  and  evident  sincerity. 
The  revelation  was  sudden;  but 
there  *s  no  doubt  that  the  name  of 
Picpus  had  struck  the  Captain's 
fancy. 

"You  have  in   your  service,   Ma- 
dame," he  pursued,  "a  young  person 
of  taking  appearance  and  considerable 
charm  of  manner.     I  admit  that  she 
has  pleased  me.     I  consider  that  sh.e 
would  look  well  in  the  chambers  oi 
my  Castle  of  Picpus.    It  is  not  oiteii 
that   I   am   deceived   in  anybody;    X 
am     somewhat     notorious    for      xtvy 
rapidity  of  judgment.   I  say  that  t.\\\^ 
young  person   has  attracted  my    ^^_ 
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tention,  and  I  ask  you  whether  the 
matter  cannot  be  arranged  between 
us  according  to  the  bent  .of  my  hu- 
mor. I  have  here,  Madanie, " — and 
he  reUeved  his  doublet  of  its  gigantic 
burden, — **I  have  here  wherewith  to 
offer  you  any  eqtdvalent  in  reason  for 
the  inconvenience  my  wayward  fancies 
may  put  you  to.*'  He  untied  the 
sack:  "Madame,  how  much  shall  we 
say  for  the  cancelling  of  the  hiring 
agreement  of  Nicole  la  Grace?*'  He 
had  a  handful  of  rose  nobles  weigh- 
ing in  his  hand  ;  and  Madame 
Comichon,  whatever  suspicion  she 
may  have  had  before,  had  nothing 
now  but  enthusiasm  for  her  dis- 
tinguished guest. 

**  Monsieur  le  Comte, "  said  she, 
**as  I  am  a  very  honest  woman, 
although  I  keep  an  inn,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  informing  you  that 
one  of  those  pieces  would  pay  the 
wages  of  Nicole  for  five  years,  and 
that  half  of  one  would  more  than 
pay  her  value  for  life  in  my  eyes. " 

Captain  Brazenhead  replied  some- 
what stiffly:  *' Your  humor,  Madame, 
does  not  jump  with  mine.  I  set  no 
bounds  to  the  value  of  the  damsel. 
But  we  noblemen  are  not  to  be  denied. 
I  could  not,  upon  my  honor,  assess 
the  value  of  the  young  person  at  less 
than  this  sack  of  nobles,  but  I  must 
not  gainsay  you.  You  are  mistress 
here,  and  your  word  is  law.  Allow 
me  to  offer  you — "  whereupon  he 
gently  pressed  a  couple  of  his  fine 
coins  into  her  hand.  '*At  nightfall  I 
set  out  for  my  lands,"  he  said,  **and 
will  take  the  young  person  with  me. 
If  it  would  not  be  troubling  you  ex- 
cessively, I  should  be  obliged  if  you 
would  inform  her  of  her  changed 
fortunes.  Madame,  I  salute  you — 
the  Count  of  Picpus,  who  fears  nothing 
but  dishonor,  salutes  you. "  Cap- 
tain Brazenhead  kissed  the  hand  of 
Madame  Comichon  and  bowed  him- 
self out.  In  so  doing  he  left  be- 
hind him  the  most  astounded  land- 
lady in  the  distracted  realm  of 
France. 

Leaving  Captain  Brazenhead  for 
the  moment  to  look  after  himself, 
as  I  think  I  may,  there  is  no  doubt 


that  his  proposals,  as  translated  by 
Madame  Comichon,  with  regard  to 
Nicole  made  a  great  stir  in  the  kitchen 
of  The  Stag.  When  Madame  Cor- 
nichon,  aproned  and  bare- armed  to 
the  elbows,  came  in  to  prepare  the 
eleven  o'clock  ordinary,  and  found 
her  bevy  of  maids,  cooks,  and  scul- 
lions eating  their  dinner,  her  first 
act  was  to  go  to  Nicole  and  take  her 
by  the  chin. 

** Madame  de  Picpus,"  said  she, 
"I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart. "  Then  she  kissed  the  girl,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  table,  and 
added,  **  Monsieur  le  Comte  has  been 
generous — lavish,  indeed.  You  are 
a  fortunate  girl  and  a  joy  to  your 
parents — and  I  lose  a  treasure!  But 
I  have  never  stood  in  a  girl's  way  yet 
and  never  \\ill. " 

The  maids  nudged  each  other,  the 
varlets  bolted  their  food  or  choked 
within  their  cups  of  hpm;  but  Nicole 
crimsoned  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 
Madame  Comichon,  happy  in  the 
bolt  she  had  let  fall  in  her  little  do- 
mestic pool,  watching,  as  it  were, 
the  ever  widening  rings  it  made, 
smiled  benevolently  upon  the  glowing 
maid  and  patted  her  cheek.  "Yes, 
my  children,"  she  said,  "we  have 
indeed  entertained  an  angel  unad- 
vised— but  in  such  a  city  as  Bor- 
deaux, and  in  such  an  inn  as  The 
Stag,  all  kinds  of  company  is  to  be 
expected — quality  as  well  as  canaille. 
I  do  but  state  the  fact,  however. 
This  child,  whom  I  hired  six  months 
come  Pentecost  in  the  fair  of  Beau- 
gency  for  a  hundred  sols  a  year  and 
a  new  stuff  gown  at  Lady  Day,  leaves 
us  this  night  as  Countess  of  Picpus, 
and  rides  to  her  lands  with  the  Count 
her  husband.  My  lamb,"  and  she 
caressed  Nicole,  "this  board  is  not 
for  the  likes  of  you  any  more.  Go 
and  clean  yourself  and  come  into 
the  counting-house.  No  doubt  his 
excellence  the  Count  will  inform  you 
of  his  intentions."  Nicole,  without 
a  word  to  say,  rose  from  the  table 
and  retired.  Madame  Comichon  sent 
for  a  flagon  of  Leoville  and  gave  the 
toast  of  the  Count  and  Countess  of 
Picpus.     All  the  maids  of  The  Stag 
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received  firm  proposals  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon. 

But  it  was  Captain  Brazenhead's 
turn  to  be  astonished  when,  upon 
returning  from  his  affairs,  he  learned 
from  Madame  Cornichon  of  .the  inter- 
pretation she  had  put  upon  his  declar- 
ation. For  one  moment  his  resource 
failed  him — for  that  pulsing  moment 
when  Madame  Cornichon  said  slily, 
"Curb  your  impatience,  monseigneur. 
The  bride  arrays  herself.** 

He  bayed  upon  her — his  fine  form 
bent  itself  at  the  hips,  as  a  boy's  for 
leap-frog;  but  his  head,  stiffening, 
refused  to  bend.  His  eyes,  terribly 
fixed  upon  the  lady,  were  like  speckled 
opals,  to  each  a  black  point;  his 
mouth  was  open,  his  tongue  flapped 
heavily  like  the  tail  of  a  fish  out  of 
water.  *  *  Plait-il  ?  * ' — he  made  a  great 
effort. 

"Madame  de  Picpus  va  venir, " 
said  Madame  Cornichon;  and  the 
Captain  said,  "Ha!"  and  swallowed 
hard.  Then,  raising  himself  to  his 
natural  height,  he  folded  his  arms 
and  uttered  the  sublime  words,  "It 
is  well ;  you  have  done  well,  Madame." 

This  heroism  braced  him;  he  was 
able  to  converse  on  indifferent  topics 
with  Madame  Cornichon;  he  was 
able  to  compose  his  mind.  When,  in 
due  course,  the  fair  Nicole  came 
timidly  into  the  room,  arrayed  in  her 
gown  of  contract,  the  new  stuff  gown 
which  she  had  received  at  Lady  Day, 
and  a  variety  of  silver  ornaments  in 
her  hair,  he  was  able  to  salute  her 
as  a  Duchess;  to  kiss  the  tips  of  her 
fingers,'  hand  her  to  a  chair,  and 
turn  his  mind  to  the  arrangements 
proper  to  be  made  for  a  future 
Countess  of  Picpus.  These  necessi- 
tated another  visit  to  the  town, 
another  leave-taking,  which  was  duly 
performed. 

If  it  would  be  hard  to  account  for 
Captain  Brazenhead*s  prevarication — 
to  use  no  harsher  term — during  his 
first  interview  with  Madame  Cor- 
nichon, so  momentous  to  himself,  it 
would  be  still  hardef  to  explain  his 
behavior  in  the  light  of  the  second. 
Perhaps  a  desire  to  excel,  very  cred- 
itable to  any  man,  may  have  been 


his  monitor;  perhaps  a  prevision  of 
the  course  of  events,  perhaps  a  feeling 
that  not  otherwise  than  by  rigorous 
lying  could  he  carry  off  at  one  and 
the  same  time  his  personal  dignity 
and  a  kitchen-maid  from  The  Stag 
who  had  caught  his  fancy  and  in- 
flamed his  passions.  To  do  the  Captain 
justice,  I  propose  a  compromise.  A 
man  is,  in  a  sense,  what  he  desires  to 
be:  if  Captain  Brazenhead  therefore 
aspired  to  a  County  in  Savoy,  in 
imagination,  in  all  that  ennobles  a 
man  and  sets  him  above  the  brutes, 
he  was  indeed  a  Count.  The  title. 
Count  of  Picpus,  so  trippingly  did  it 
come,  had  captivated  him  from  the 
first  moment  he  heard  it;  no  dream 
of  his  hot  midnight  youth  could  have 
flattered  him  with  a  fairer  future  than 
such  a  degree.  Count  of  Picpus!  Oh, 
it  should  go  hard  with  him  if  such 
were  not  his  style  within  the  year. 
And  he  had  a  plan:  he  saw  his  way: 
he  did  but  advance  by  a  few  mad 
months  the  astounding,  the  over- 
whelming, the  reeling  fact.  And  then 
came  the  thought  of  Nicole,  that 
charming  girl,  so  bashful  and  yet  so 
circumspect.  Here  I  think  we  may 
put  a  finger  upon  the  point  where 
magnanimity  became  a  source  of 
weakness,  and  imagination,  like  an 
over- fertilized  plant,  wasted  in  pro- 
fusion of  leafage  what  might  have 
produced  fruit-bearing  flowers.  His 
intentions  towards  Nicole  were  up 
to  this  point  vague  if  generous^  His 
Castle  of  Picpus!  She  would  look 
well  there.  He  saw  her  already  there, 
trundling  a  mop,  a  carnation  between 
her  teeth — charming,  charming  Nicole. 
Better  this  by  far  than  the  life  of 
religion  to  which  he  had  so  nearly 
resigned  her.  So  far  and  no  farther 
had  his  fancy  carried  her  when  he 
opened  his  mind  to  Madame  Corni- 
chon. 

But  Madame  Cornichon  was  made 
of  different  fibre,  or  you  may  be  sure 
she  had  never  thriven  at  The  Stag. 
Imagination  with  her  was  strictly 
limited  to  the  scope  of  the  cash-box. 
She  had  as  little  zest  for  long  scores 
as  for  long-bows.  To  her  mind  this 
bristling,    ardent    Count    of    Picpus, 
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with  his  sacks  ftill  of  minted  money 
and  tales  of  Dukes  and  lordships,  was 
a  romantic  figure  just  so  far  as  his 
sacks  and  his  duchies  would  take 
him ;  otherwise  he  was  plainly  a  fool. 
In  nothing  was  he  so  plainly  a  fool 
as  in  his  proposals  towards  Nicole 
and  his  extravagant  payment  for 
the  forfeiture  of  her  hiring.  What 
the  exact  nature  of  those  proposals 
might  be  she  did  not  enquire  or  care, 
but  it  suited  her  humor  to  give  them 
an  ironic  magnificence.  It  gratified 
her  to  go  into  her  own  kitchen  and 
pluck  out  a  little  nobody  by  the  hand 
and  announce  her  to  her  gaping 
mates  as  a  Countess  of  Picpus.  It 
gratified  her  also  to  impart  to  her 
astounded  guest  the  droll  turn  she 
had  given  to  his  arrangements.  This 
sort  of  thing  tickled  Madame  Cor- 
nichon  in  more  quarters  than  one. 
She  indulged  her  contempt  for  the 
lower  orders,  and  was  able  to  put 
a  man  who  gave  himself  airs  into  a 
ridiculous  position — his  proper  place, 
in  fact. 

But  she  had  reckoned  without  her 
Captain,  or  rather  she  had  reckoned 
with  only  half  of  him.  And  if  she 
made  that  half  of  him  ridiculous 
which  she  understood,  that  other  half 
of  him  which  she  could  never  under- 
stand made  her  in  turn  ridiculous. 
For  that  other  half  of  him  took  her 
seriously — ^and  was  in  five  minutes 
as  complacent  as  could  be  over  the 
new  aspect  of  affairs. 

Countess  of  Picpus !  Thus  in  a  flash 
the  Captain's  heart  tutored  his  head. 
— Oh,  shy,  recondite,  and  humble 
beauty!  Oh,  peering  hedge  flower! 
What  a  Countess  of  Picpus  had  he 
won!  There  is  no  man  of  heart  and 
head  who  does  not  picture  with  a 
beating  pulse  the  day  when  he  may 
lift  such  an  one  out  of  the  dust,  and 
say,  Behold,  my  dove,  my  fair  one, 
what  a  crown  for  thy  quiet  brows  is 
provided  by  the  largesse  of  my  love! 
I  say  that  this  was  a  noble  aspiration 
of  Captain  Brazenhead's,  which  only 
lacked  performance  to  make  all 
earnest  lovers  ashamed  to  put  their 
professions  beside  it;  and  I  say  also 
that  it  is  hard  to  reproach  a  soldier 


with  his  lack  of  a  title  of  honor 
before  the  very  existence  of  that 
dignity  has  been  for  twenty-four 
hours  within  his  knowledge.  .  Cer- 
tainly Captain  Brazenhead  would 
have  laid  the  Picpus  circlet  at  the 
feet  of  Nicole  had  he  had  it.  As  he 
had  it  not,  the  next  best  thing  which 
he  could  do,  he  did — I  mean,  when 
he  hailed  her  by  the  name  which  he 
now  entirely  intended  her  to  bear. 

A  tailor,  with  three  apprentices, 
from  the  Rue  Saint  Remy,  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  person  of  the  new 
Madame  dp  Picpus  from  noon  until 
five;  a  riding  dre$s  of  crimson  velvet 
of  Genoa  figured  with  pomegranates 
and  coronets  was  the  result — and  a 
charming  result.  A  peaked  head- 
dress, with  a  silk  veil  about  the 
ttimed-back  brim,  for  the  dust  and 
heat  of  travel,  added  dignity  to 
charm;  scarlet  riding-boots  of  soft 
leather,  gauntlets  of  chamois  skin — 
but  so  much  for  the  outward  neces- 
saries of  a  lady  of  condition;  and  of 
the  others,  invisible  but  very  proper, 
be  sure  that  the  rose  nobles  of  the 
Bishop  of  Agde  did  not  spare  them. 
At  a  quarter  befpre  six  Captain 
Brazenhead  entered  the  counting- 
house  of  Madame  Comichon,  and, 
jewelled  cap  in  hand,  bowed  before 
his  bride.  In  a  stately  manner,  for- 
getful neither  of  the  emotions  of  a 
lover  nor  of  the  dignity  of  rank,  he 
knelt  to  kiss  her  hand.  Madame 
Comichon  was  by  this  time  in  tears. 
She  was  herself  a  personable  woman, 
a  widow  of  but  a  few  months*  standing; 
it  is  possible  therefore  that  her  tear^ 
were  not  of  pure  happiness;  it  is 
possible  that  envy  was  the  drop 
of  venom  which  gave  them  a  sting. 
Here  was  a  splendid  man  on  his  knees 
to  a  slip  of  a  girl — ^and  for  God  knew 
what  reason,  since  there  was  nothing 
in  her.  However  that  may  be,  she 
was  a  good  soul,  and  vowed  their 
excellencies  should  have  cause  to 
remember  their  last  hour  at  The  Stag 
of  Bordeaux.  Excusing  herself,  she 
hastened  to  the  kitchen,  and  soon, 
while  Captain  Brazenhead  was  kiss- 
ing Madame  de  Picpus,  a  fine  capon 
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was  turning  on  the   spit,   and  two 
scullions  basting  it  with  lard. 

The  Captain  did  not  conceal  his 
extreme  satisfaction  with  the  turn 
of  events.  With  Madame  de  Picpus 
on  his  knee  he  explained  to  her  how 
fortunate  was  the  hour  in  which  he 
had  first  seen  her  trundling  her  mop. 
"But  for  thee,  my  heart's  heart,  I 
had  been  trailing  through  the  swamps 
of  Guienne  in  the  hire  of  a  Bishop 
of  Agde;  but  for  thee,  I  had  been  at 
the  mercy  of  a  man  with  but  one 
serviceable  eye;  but  for  thee,  there 
had  been  no  County  of  Picpus,  no 
treasury,  without  which  titles  of 
honor  are  but  an  itch.  In  fine,  my 
sovereign,  from  thy  lap  have  I  picked 
up  all  my  worldly  store,  and  it  shall 
go  hard  with  me  but  I  return  it 
sevenfold  into  thy  bosom." 

Nicole  thanked  him  becomingly. 
"Sir,**  said  she,  **I  will  engage  to  be 
an  .  obedient  wife  to  your  lordship. 
I  am  but  a  poor  girl ** 

"Zounds!**  cried  the  Captain,  "not 
at  all.  You  are  a  very  lovely  person, 
and  need  but  a  thing  or  two,  which 
you  shall  presently  have,  to  be  the 
Countess  in  fact  which  you  are  already 
in  expectation.** 

"And  what  things  do  I  need,  sir?** 
asked  Nicole.  The  Captain  stretched 
out  his  hand  and  took  a  flower  from 
a  glass.  "To  my  eye,'*  said  he,  "you 
need  a  flower  in  your  mouth.  Not 
that  your  lips  are  not  already  a 
flower,  but  that  the  obstacle  may 
provoke  me." 

Laughingly  she  took  the  stalk 
between  her  teeth.  "We  cannot  live 
on  kisses,  sir,**  she  said. 

"We  can  try,  however,**  said  the 
Captain,  and  tried. 

I  think  that  Captain  Brazenhead, 
suffering  from  a  defect  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  great  men,  had  underrated 
his  charming  companion.  Because 
she  was  pretty  he  thought  she  was 
a  toy,  because  she  was  scared  he 
thought  she  was  unformed,  because 
she  was  kind,  he  thought  that  he 
should  have  the  forming  of  her.  The 
reality  was  to  be  made  plain  to  him. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
me  now,   sir?**  asked   Nicole,  when 


the  Captain  had  demonstrated  his 
point  about  kisses.  It  will  now  be 
seen  that  she  was  a  girl  of  some  force 
of  character,  for  when  he  had  replied 
gayly  that  he  was  about  to  make  her 
his  Countess,  she  asked  him  if  he 
was  a  Count.  Now,  nobody  had  ever 
asked  him  that  before,  and  for  a 
moment  it  sobered  him. 

"By  the  Face,  and  I  am  not,  my 
dear,  and  that*s  a  fact,**  said  he. 
Nicole  pondered  this  avowal  with 
hanging  head.  She  did  not  move  from 
her  seat  upon  his  knee,  but  she 
plucked  the  carnation  to  pieces  while 
she  thought. 

**Then  how  am  I  a  Countess?** 
was  the  upshot  of  her  meditations. 
The  Captain  stroked  his  moustachios. 

"In  this  way,  as  I  take  it,  my  dear. 
I  am  a  man  of  decision  and  speed, 
as  you  have  found  out — hey?*' 

"Yes,  sir,**  said  Nicole,  "so  much 
I  have  found  out.  ** 

"Counts  are  as  plenty,"  he  con- 
tinued, "as  herrings  in  the  blue 
water — and  where  I  go  there  are 
Counties  to  be  had.  ** 

"And  where  do  you  go,  sir?** 
I  go  to  my — to  Picpus.  *' 
Oh,  sir,  that  is  far!" 
It   is   in   Dauphine,    I   believe,** 
said   the   Captain,    "or  thereabouts. 
I  know  the  road.  ** 

"And  in  Picpus — you  will  be  Count 
of  Picpus?*' 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear,  **  said  Captain 
Brazenhead.  "In  Picpus  I  shall 
secure  the  Lady  Sanchia  des  Baux, 
whom  one  Picpus  stole  as  a  guileless 
infant,  and  shall  restore  her  to  her 
inheritance.  By  that  means  I  earn 
her  undying  gratitude,  and  the  par- 
don of  her  kinsman  the  Bishop  of 
Agde  for  a  temporary  inconvenience 
I  may  have  caused  him.  In  the  very 
act  of  so  doing  I  possess  myself  of 
the  Seigniory  of  Picpus;  for  the 
robber  and  assassin'  who  now  holds 
it,  you  must  understand,  is  gone  to 
Rome  to  seek  a  divorce  from  his 
wife,  the  Lady  Blanchmains.  There- 
fore  '* 

"Therefore,**  said  Nicole,  "one 
of  two  things  must  occur.  Either 
you  marry  the  Lady  Sanchia  instead 
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of  her  present  possessor — ^in  which 
case  I  am  not  Countess  of  Picpus 
or  you  slay  the  Count  of  Picpus  on 
his  return  to  his  castle — in  which 
case  you  are  hanged.  ** 

**Pest!"  said  the  Captain,  "all  this 
is  very  possible." 

**  I  have  a  better  proposal  to  make," 
said  Nicole,  **  which  is  that  you  do 
not  go  to  Picpus  at  all,  but  leave 
the  Lady  Sanchia  where  she  is,  and 
the  Count  of  Picpus  in  Rome." 

**And  where  do  you  propose  to  go, 
my  love?"  said  he. 

**I  propose  to  go  to  Les  Baux, 
which  is  nearer,  and  has  more  amen- 
ity. I  don't  love  mountain  countries. 
I  am  not  used  to  them,  and  they 
give  me  the  spleen. " 

**Les  Baux,"  said  the  Captain, 
**is  good,  and  a  fair  inheritance.  But 
it  is  in  ruin,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
put  to  the  sword  by  the  false  Picpus." 

**So  much  the  better,"  replied 
Nicole.  **  You  and  I  will  repeople  it, " 
and  she  blushed  faintly. 

**I  see  my  way  so  far,"  said  the 
Captain;  **I  certainly  see  my  way. 
But  the  Count — the  false  Picpus,  as 
you  have  well  called  him " 

**  You  tell  me  that  he  is  unknown  in 
Provence?" 

**Save  in  name,  and  by  a  repu- 
tation which  is  both  redoubted  and 
deplorable,  I  believe  he  is." 

"Then  you  have  answered  your 
own  objections,"  said  Nicole.  "He 
remains  the  false  Picpus,  and  you 
the  true  Picpus.    Am  I  clear?" 

"Clear  as  the  sky  of  Provence, 
clear  as  the  Rhone  flood.  But  the 
Lady  Sanchia " 

"I  am  your  Lady  Sanchia,"  said 
Nicole  and  kissed  Captain  Brazen- 
head.  You  need  not  ask  with  what 
rapture  she  was  pressed  to  his  bosom, 
nor  whether  her  kisses  were  returned. 
He  swore  by  the  Nine  Worthies  of 
Christendom  that  no  Count  of  Picpus 
his  ancestor  had  ever  won  a  more 
dainty  bride.  He  blessed  Balthasar, 
King  of  Armenia  and  Cologne,  that 
from  his  loins  had  sprung  so  notable 
aDes  Baux — ^last,  loveliest,  and  most 
subtle  of  her  race.  He  reminded  her 
of  the  war-cry  of  her  family,  in  case 


she  should  have  forgotten  it.  "  Au 
hasard,  Balthasar!"  he  cried,  and 
waved  his  sword  over  their  heads; — . 
and  he  swore  by  Saints  Dominus, 
Tecum,  and  Nobis- Peccatoriblis  that 
not  one  hour  should  elapse  before  he 
was  heading  for  the  violated  domain 
of  his  injured,  innocent,  ravished 
lady. 

Considerably  more  than  an  hour 
did  elapse,  however;  for  there  was 
a  supper  with  Madame  Cornichon, 
which  was  gay,  and  a  ceremony  to 
follow  it,  which  was  protracted.  In- 
deed, the  sun  was  dimpling  Garonne 
with  points  and  cressets  of  light  when 
the  horses  were  brought  out  and 
Madame  de  Picpus  lifted  gallantly 
to  the  saddle  by  her  spouse.  Even 
then  a  chance  word  from  Madame 
Cornichon  in  the  midst  of  her  farewell 
reminded  Captain  Brazenhead  that 
a  duty  remained  undone. 

"i4w  bonheur,  Monsieur  et  dame," 
cried  the  good  woman  for  the  fifteenth 
time,  "but  it  vexes  me  that  you 
should  leave  without  a  lacquey. " 
Then  Captain  Brazenhead  struck  his 
thigh. 

"I  have  one,  by  Cock,  and  had 
forgotten  him.  Go  one  of  you  and 
fetch  me  my  rascal.  "  And  he  named 
the  shelf  where  Simon  Muschamp 
would  be  found. 

And  so  he  was,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  ask  whether  he  swore  to  be 
a  loyal  servitor  to  M.  and  Madame 
de  Picpus.  H  thirteen  hours'  vigil, 
trussed  on  a  shelf,  do  not  inspire  a 
man  with  a  devoted  attachment  to 
his  master — to  say  nothing  of  a 
drubbing,  robbery  of  a  sack  of  rose 
nobles,  robbery  of  a  mistress, — ^then 
where,  we  may  ask  with  Captain 
Brazenhead,  where  in  this  world  may 
an  honest  servant  be  found?  Simon 
Muschamp 's  own  ideas  on  this  and 
other  subjects  will  be  learned  very 
slowly.  I  will  only  warn  the  reader 
that  he,  too,  had  a  soul  of  his  own, 
which  is  probably  the  case  with  every 
man  born  of  woman,  though  the 
romancers,  historians,  and  politicians 
of  the  world,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves,  are  apt  to  over- 
look it. 
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THE     CITY     ACCURSED 

IN  after  years  Captain  Brazenhead 
could  never  hear  the  name  Ray- 
mond, be  told  that  the  day  was  the 
1 6th  of  May,  or  be  reminded  of  the  city 
of  Toulouse  without  an  affection  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face  painful  to  "wit- 
ness. A  series  of  twitchings,  like  those 
incessant  flickering  sheets  of  light 
which  the  Italians  call  Saint  Elmo's 
fire»  played  upon  him  without  mercy. 
He  looked  like  a  palsied  man.  His 
lips  shot  open  and  showed  his  teeth 
chattering  together;  his  eyelids  glim- 
mered over  eyes  all  white;  his  ears 
seemed  endowed  wdth  a  life  of  their 
own,  and  his  moustachios  bristled 
of  themselves.  The  reason  of  this 
malady,  fortunately  transient,  has 
now  to  be  related.  In  the  city  of 
Toulouse,  on  the  i6th  of  May,  1428, 
under  the  governance  of  Sieur  Ray- 
mond de  Breteuil,  chief  consul  of  the 
place.  Captain  Brazenhead  suffered 
defeat,  deprivation  of  goods,  wound- 
ii^  of  his  members,  and  rigorous  con- 
finement to  gaol.  Let  these  things  be 
related  in  order. 

If  we  are  to  consider  as  defects  in 
Captain  Brazenhead 's  character  that 
he  too  readily  believed  persons  to  be 
what  he  wished  them  to  be,  and  too 
readily  supposed  circumstances  to  be 
remediable  by  exertion,  our  judg- 
ment upon  him  will  be  as  lenient, 
for  these  are  noble  defects.  His  was 
that  generous  nature  which  gives  as 
lightly  as  it  takes;  it  made  him  an 
ardent  friend  as  well  as  a  gallant 
enemy;  it  caused  him  to  forgive  as 
readily  as  to  pursue;  and  while  his 
head  was  exceedingly  fertile  in  shifts 
and  delighted  altogether  in  plots 
against  the  law,  human  and  divine, 
it  was  not  within  his  force  to  refrain 
his  heart  from  exulting  in  their  re- 
markable subtlety  nor  from  inviting 
approbation  of  them  from  those 
whose  fitness  to  approve  was  some- 
times peculiar. 

Some  of  these  qualities  of  the  Cap- 
tain's have  already  been  exhibited. 
It  may  be  said  that  he  had  been 


precipitate  in  his  alliance  with  the 
fair  Nicole,  peremptory  in  his  deal- 
ings with  Simon  Muschamp;  that 
he  had  been  predatory,  indeed.  He 
had  possessed  himself  of  a  heart  to 
which  Simon  had  had  a  claim,  of 
treasure  which  Simon  had  secured 
for  himself,  of  a  County  of  Picpus; 
lastly,  he  had  laid  hands  upon  the 
person  of  Simon,  had  drubbed  it, 
trussed  it,  put  it  on  a  shelf.  Pass  all 
these  things :  to  the  victor  the  spoils — 
he  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit 
it.  But  then  his  nobility — that 
greatness  of  soul  which  must  needs 
be  generous  with  what  it  has  not, 
sooner  than  ungenerous — entered  into 
a  plot  against  him.  He  was  reproached 
by  Madame  Cornichon — or  felt  it  a 
reproach — ^that  he  was  a  Count  who 
took  a  lady  into  his  lands,  not  as  his 
Countess.  He  could  not  bear  that; 
he  made  her  his  Countess.  He  was 
made  next  to  feel  very  keenly  the 
perilous  tenure  of  the  coronet  which 
Nicole  had  been  asked  to  wear,  and 
agreed — ^too  readily,  perhaps — to  the 
remedy  which  she  proposed.  In 
other  words,  to  ensure  her  a  County 
which  he  did  not  possess  he  agreed 
to  her  assumption  of  a  name  to  which 
she  had  no  claim.  Had  this  been  all 
it  had  been  enough;  but  there  was 
more.  Madame  Cornichon  had  re- 
gretted the  absence  of  a  servant. 
Could  a  Count  bear  that  his  lady 
should  so  travel — thrcuc:h  France, 
unattended?  He  felt  that  keenly;  it 
stung.  Remembering  Simon  Mus- 
champ, w4th  whom  he  might  well 
have  been  content  to  cry  quits,  re- 
membering him  greatly,  he  forgave 
him,  and  set  him  up  as  a  servant. 
He  did  unwisely;  he  started  a  new 
score  on  the  slate — which  he  had  to 
pay. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Garonne 
towards  its  fountain-head,  all  went 
well  with  Captain  Brazenhead  until 
he  left  English  territory  at  Maimande 
and  entered  the  distracted  soil  of 
France.  Here,  as  he  told  Nicole,  it 
was  necessary  to  go  tenderfoot,  to 
avoid  cities,  to  lie  close  by  day, 
to  work  in  the  dark.  Nicole  agreed 
to  these  reasonable  precautions  very 
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cheerfully;  she  was  a  charming  com- 
panion, full  of  resource,  complaisant, 
and  not  easily  daunted.  Partly  upon 
her  advice,  partly  because,  it  will 
be  remembered,  he  admired  the 
name,  he  used  his  title  of  Count  of 
Picpus  whenever  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  declare  himself.  It 
may  have  helped  him  here  and  there, 
or  it  may  not ;  it  certainly  gave  him  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  he  may 
have  indulged  a  pardonable  vanity 
in  respect  to  it  more  than  was  pru- 
dent. Simon  Muschamp,  the  Loyal 
Servitor,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call 
himself,  used  it  on  every  occasion. 
There  was  no  inn  at  which  they 
baited,  no  smithy,  no  toll-gate,  no 
ferry,  no  monastery  in  which  they 
spent  the  night,  and  no  tavern  in 
which  the  Captain  delighted  to  tell 
his  tales,  where  full  warning  had  not 
been  given  beforehand  of  his  Ex- 
cellency's wealth,  prowess,  rank,  and 
ancestry.  The  consequence  of  this 
was  that  the  fame  of  Monsieur  de 
Picpus  went  before  and  spread  about 
him,  and  that  when  he  arrived  in  any 
village  the  inhabitants  stood  to  re- 
ceive him  with  their  caps  held  out. 
In  these  he  did  not  fail  to  drop  coins 
of  silver.  He  endowed  marriageable 
maidens,  he  gave  honest  youths  their 
indentures.  In  or  near  Montauban  it 
is  said  that  he  touched  for  the  evil, 
but  I  think  this  must  be  an  exagger- 
ation, although  it  is  certainly  a  fact 
that  a  member  of  the  house  of 
Picpus  had  once  been  anti-pope  for  a 
week.  Another  consequence  was 
that  Simon  was  pretty  soon  able  to 
leave  the  renown  of  M.  de  Picpus  to 
take  care  of  itself — and  another  that 
the  sack  of  rose  nobles  became  less 
and  less  inconvenient  to  carry. 

Nevertheless,  all  went  passably 
well  until,  in  an  evil  hour.  Captain 
Brazenhead  fell  in  with  Nicole's 
whim  and  consented  to  diverge  from 
his  safer  road — ^which  had  been  across 
the  water- shed  from  Villemar  into 
the  valley  of  the  Tarn — in  order  that 
she  might  make  her  offering  at  the 
famous  shrine  of  Saiilt  Sernin  in  the 
city  of  Toulouse.  He  should  have 
known  better — ^and  he  did.   The  men 


of   Languedoc   were   his   detestation 
and  derision  at  once.    He  considered 
that  they  talked  too  much  and  too 
loud;  he  considered  them  vainglorious 
and  liars;  and  he  could  not  deny  that 
they  were  as  handy  with  the  sword, 
or  nearly  so,  as  they  said  they  were. 
Toulouse  again  was  perilously  near 
Perpignan,    where    Pym    should    be 
awaiting  him  and  his  treasure — Pym 
of  the  drooping  eyelid  with  the  Bishop 
of  Agde  on  his  mind.     All  this  the 
Captain  urged  upon  his  Nicole's  at- 
tention, but  so  delicately  that  it  is 
just  possible  she  missed  his  appre- 
hensions.   He  did  not  say,  "My  life, 
let  us  avoid  Toulouse  as  we  should 
the  devil.   If  I  am  known  in  Toulouse 
I  may  be  taken:  if  you  are  known 
there  you  may  be  put  to  the  Bride- 
well or  whatsoever  plague  of  name 
they  give  that  sort  of  place  in  this 
country."    This  he  did  not  say,  but 
instead,  taking  her  rosy  face  between 
his  hands,  smiling  upon  her  in  that 
easy  way  a  man  well-fed  is  wont  to 
take— ** Why.  chuck,"  said  he,  **hast 
thou  a  thanksgiving  to  make  on  my 
account?  Hath  Heaven  been  so  kind? 
Hast  thou  a  man  at  thy  feet  who  can 
deny  thee  nothing,  and  must  thou 
needs  boast  of  that  to  Our  Lady? 
Store  it  up,  child,  in  thy  pretty  head 
until  we  reach  the  good  town  of  Albi. 
There  is  a  rare  church  there.   I  know, 
for  once  when  I  served  Burgundy  I 
helped  to  sack  it — and  this  cicatrice, 
look  you — "  he  bared  his  right  arm 
and    there    deep    in    forested     hair 
showed  the  white  scar — **  came  from  a 
dint  with  his  crozier  which  the  Abbot 
of  Saint  Symphorien  gave  me.     In 
Albi  minster    shalt   thou   give    God 
thanks  for  stout  Salomon  thy  lord, 
pretty    sweeting-^-but    not    in    Tou-  ' 
louse,  as  thou  lovest  him."     Nicole 
pouted  and  withdrew  her  face  from 
his    hands.        The    Loyal    Servitor 
intruded. 

**Your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,   "if 
I  make  bold  to  speak." 

"It  is  granted,  Simon." 

"Then,  sir,  I  say  that  Madame  is 
right,  and  your  Excellency  in  error." 

"How  so,  by  the  Face?" 

"Thus,  sir.   In  Albi  you  are  nearer 
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to  your  mark,  but  farther  from  your 
power  of  hitting  it.  From  Toulouse — 
if  you  retire  to  reach  it — you  can 
spring  farther. " 

The  Captain  said,  *'I  take  you;  I 
am  obliged  to  you — enough  said," 
which  was  his  invariable  habit  when 
something  was  put  to  him  which  he 
did  not  understand.  He  had  no  more 
objection  to  offer,  and  Nicole  once 
more  put  her  face  between  his 
hands.  They  rode  into  Toulouse  by 
nightfall  the  next  day.  That  was  the 
15th  of  May. 

The  offering  which  Nicole  designed 
for  Saint  Sernin's  shrine  was  a  hand- 
some candle  of  ten  pounds'  weight. 
It  was  very  necessary  that  it  should 
be  carried  for  her  to  the  church,  and 
indeed,  as  Simon  pointed  out,  that 
some  warning  should  be  given  to  the 
Canons  of  the  Church  of  the  ap- 
proaching bounty.  Space  would  be 
required  for  such  a  candle;  the  shrine 
might  be  locked,  the  guardian  away. 
Now,  for  a  lady  of  the  condition  of 
Madame  de  Picpus  to  present  herself 
with  a  ten-pound  candle  and  be  kept 
waiting  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
What  did  his  Excellency  advise? 
His  Excellency,  who  was  sleepy,  and 
had  been  too  early  roused,  was  short 
about  the  candle. 

"Waiting?  Will  they  keep  thy 
mistress  waiting?  There  will  be  ears 
to  slit  if  they  do,  the  southern  swine ! 
Go  you,  Simon,  and  tell  Messieurs  les 
Chanoines  that  Madame  de  Picpus  is 
inclined  to  salute  Monsieur  Saint 
Semin,  who,  if  he  is  the  gentleman 
I  take  him  for,  will  be  too  much 
honored  by  the  compliment.  Go 
you,  in  the  devil's  name,  and  leave 
me  to  my  repose. " 

*'I  will  go,  sir,'*  said  Simon — and 
weat.  At  a  later  hour  Monsieur  de 
Picpus  accompanied  Madame  to  the 
Church  of  Saint  Semin,  which — ^with 
the  Golden  Violet  of  Poets — ^is  the 
chief  glory  of  the  city  of  Toulouse. 
I  must  be  more  exact.  He  accom- 
panied Nicole  to  the  door  of  the 
church,  but  -excused  himself  from 
further  attendance. 

He  had  always  had  churches  in 
suspicion,  chiefly  because  for  fighting 


purposes  they  cramp  a  man — ^with 
their  doors  which  lead  to  other  doors, 
and  their  cloisters  where  you  may 
chase  about  like  a  rat  in  a  cage  and 
never  get  nearer  your  man — or  far- 
ther from  him,  as  your  case  may 
urgently  need.  Outside  he  would 
admire  with  all  the  world,  and  there 
was  no  better  judge  than  he  of  the 
scope  of  a  great  nave,  the  buttressing 
of  chapels,  the  poise  of  a  cupola,  or 
the  right  proportions  of  flanking 
towers.  Inside  he  would  not  go  if 
he  could  help  it.  **They  talk  Latin  in 
there;  they  talk  to  themselves.  It 
may  be  mischief  they  are  devising — 
who  knows?  Once  I  was  carried  to 
church,  and  they  put  salt  on  my 
tongue,  and  scared  me  damnably, 
as  I  hear  by  report.  Other  times  I 
have  been — ^and  once  more  I  purpose 
to  go;  but  then  I  shall  be  carried 
thither,  and  in  a  manner  careless 
what  tongue  they  choose  for  their 
conversations."  He  was  very  stout 
upon  this  matter,  and  the  fair  Nicole, 
whose  hope  it  certainly  was  to  get 
him  to  church  before  long,  had  to 
give  way.  He  held  aside  the  cur- 
tain for  her  and  bowed  her  in,  and 
that  done  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  square,  expanding  his  chest  and 
spreading  his  cloak  to  the  early 
morning  sun.  There  was  much  busi- 
ness doing  there:  the  market  was  at 
its  height,  and  the  chattering  as  shrill 
as  that  of  pies  in  a  pear-tree.  Captain 
Brazenhead  admired  and  was  ad- 
mired. The  fine  eyes  he  made,  the  fine 
figure  he  was — his  crimson  cloak,  his 
gold  ornaments,  his  long  sword,  and 
his  thigh- boots!  If  he  caused  hearts 
to  flutter  and  eyes  to  fall  there  's  no 
wonder,  for  his  affability  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  Tolosan  beauty  is 
famous  all  the  world  over.  But  his 
eye  was  very  miich  upon  the  young 
men,  whose  fine  bearing  pleased  him 
while  he  disapproved  of  their  clamor- 
ing. **With  some  of  these  striplings 
I  could  do  vfery  well,"  he  considered. 
**They  would  look  well  in  the  Picpus 
livery,  the  Picpus  bannerole  fluttering 
from  their  spears.  A  forced  march, 
a  series  of  them,  a  night"  surprise, 
the    barbican    snatched — the    Sene- 
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schal  on  his  knees  with  the  key 
on  a  cushion.  I  see  it  all.  And 
these  dark- skinned  young  heroes  for 
my  feudatories,  crying,  'A  Picpus !  A 
Picpus  !  ' — the  thought  warms  me. 
I  must  make  a  levy :  it  was  good  that 
I  came  hither,  it  seems.  Bless  the 
pious  thought  of  Nicole  my  Coimtess 
that  is  to  be!" 

These  and  other  imaginations  occu- 
pied him  very  pleasantly  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  He  carried  them  with 
him  to  the  tavern  of  The  Burning 
Bush,  where  they  lost  nothing  by 
the  application  of  strong  waters  to 
their  fire.  It  was  towards  the  hour 
of  noon  when  he  went  again  to  the 
church  and  sat  himself  upon  the  steps 
of  the  parvise,  to  wait  for  Nicole, 
and  to  continue  his  meditations. 
It  is  certain  also  and  not  surprising, 
that  he  slept ;  for  his  nights  had  been 
broken  of  late,  and  he  had  much 
need  of  repose. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  three  o'clock,  an  hour  when 
nobody  in  Toulouse  with  a  door  to 
his  house  is  outside  that  door.  Cap- 
tain Brazenhead  sat  up  with  a  jerk 
of  the  head,  snorted,  sneezed  twice, 
and  was  awake.  The  position  of  the 
sun  warned  him  that  much  time  had 
been  consumed,  the  state  of  his 
feelings  that  no  food  had  been.  Where 
the  mischief  was  Madame  de  Picpus? 
Where  the  Loyal  Servitor,  one  of 
whose  first  duties  surely  was  to  see 
that  his  master  was  filled?  Before 
him,  as  he  wandered,  the  Place  Saint 
Sernin  stretched  out,  a  vast  and 
arid  plain  of  white  pavement  quiver- 
ing with  radiant  heat;  behind  him 
towered  up  the  figured  side  of  the 
church,  silent,  shrouded,  immense, 
tenanted  only  in  its  topmost  flight 
by  pigeons.  The  mystery  of  all  this 
emptiness,  the  irresponsiveness  of 
the  mountainous  masonry,  the  shade 
in  which  he  had  slept  so  long  struck 
a  chill  upon  him.  He  shivered,  a 
premonition  came  to  him  stealthily 
like  the  wind  of  an  approaching 
storm.  Upon  his  feet  the  next  mo- 
ment, he  tried  the  doors;  they  were 
locked.  He  strode  the  length  and 
breadth,  the  returning  length  of  the 


church;  all  doors  were  locked.  He 
was  puzzled — he  was  uneasy — he  was 
extremely  hungry.  Was  it  possible 
that  Madame  de  Picpus  had  re- 
turned to  the  inn?  was  it  possible, 
O  Heaven,  that — ?  Before  he  had 
achieved  the  terrible  thought  that 
possessed  him  he  stopped,  fell  a- trem- 
bling, stooped,  and  picked  up  some- 
thing from  the  pavement.  It  was  a 
flower:  a  clove  carnation  with  a  bitten 
stalk.  Here,  then,  was  the  message 
of  disaster — the  one  piteous  cry  for 
help  which  Nicole  had  been  able  to 
voice.  This  indeed  smote  him  like 
a  stroke  of  the  sun  through  the 
shoulder-blades.  He  had  no  doubts 
now :  he  was  ashy  pale  when  he  looked 
up.  **Now, '*  he  said,  "I  know  the 
worst.  My  glory  has  faded,  the  chill 
grows.  It  is  the  hour  of  sunset. "  He 
made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  as  he  in- 
voked the  Saints  of  his  innermost 
reverence.  "Cosmas  and  Damian, 
you  physicians  of  the  soul,  Martin 
of  Tours,  thou  princely  giver,  Salo- 
mon my  namesake,  and  you,  ye 
Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,  my  coun- 
trywomen and  my  patterns  as  well, 
aid  me  in  this  hour  and  watch  over 
me  well.  It  is  the  hour  of  sunset, 
say  you?  Amen,  says  Brazenhead, 
but  this  sun  shall  go  down  in  blood.** 
He  threw  about  him  his  cloak  of 
imperial  dye,  put  his  hand  upon  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  and  strode  over 
the  Place  Saint  Sernin. 

Tall  houses  stood  about,  fronting 
the  church,  silent  all  and  shuttered 
against  the  sun.  A  narrow  arched 
entry,  cut  out  of  two  such,  was  the 
road  he  elected  to  go.  It  led  into  a 
cave  of  dark  and  gloomy  aspect,  a 
lane  between  high,  black,  and  un- 
featured  walls,  whose  rare  windows 
were  barred  with  iron  and  doors 
studded  with  the  same.  It  bore  the 
unhappy  designation  of  the  Rue  des 
Yeux  Crev^s;  but  it  led  him  directly 
to  his  inn,  and  he  did  not  notice  its 
name.  Roland  at  the  closing  in  of 
the  Dolorous  Pass  could  not  have  been 
more  indifferent  than  he  to  presages 
of  evil.    Was  not  evil  already  there? 

A  man  in  a  peaked  cap  stepped 
out  of  a  doorway,  a  sworded  man  in 
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a  black  cloak,  a  man  of  sinister 
aspect,  with  a  bristling  beard,  hook- 
ed nose,  and  pair  of  high,  arched 
eyebrows,  one  higher  than  the 
other. 

"Give  you  a  fair  afternoon,  sir," 
said  he,  with  what  Brazenhead  felt 
to  be  ironic  intention.  He  took  it  up 
as  it  was  meant. 

"It  is  a  very  foul  afternoon."  said 
he  shortly,  "and  you  shall  give  me 
nothing.  *'  The  man  stopped,  drawing 
back  his  head  and  presenting  a 
shoulder. 

"Do  you  bandy  words,  swords- 
man?  Are  you  for  a  play?" 

"By  Cock,  and  I  bandy  what  you 
please,"  says  the  Captain.  "I  have 
heavy  thoughts,  and  a  heavy  hand 
at  a  play." 

Then  his  man  came  towards  him, 
peaking  his  head  like  a  running  bird. 
**  You  are  uncivil,  sir,  look  you, "  says 
he,  "and  that  may  not  be  with  a 
gentleman  of  Toulouse." 

Captain  Brazenhead  threw  open 
his  cloak.  "I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
I  am,"  he  said. 

"Touch^!"  cried  the  man,  and 
whistled  on  his  fingers. 

Immediately  the  entry  seemed  to 
swarm  with  men,  who  came  from  all 
sides  and  in  all  manners  like  con- 
spirators from  a  wood  in  a  tragedy. 
Two  let  themselves  down  from  an 
upper  window,  one  came  running 
up  from  the  archway  behind  him, 
two  more  from  the  angle,  others  from 
doorways  in  recesses.  All  were  armed, 
and  all  in  a  hurry;  and  even  as  they 
came  on,  the  first  arrival  had  drawn 
his  blade  and  was  pressing  our  Cap- 
tain. This  was  an  ambush,  it  was 
clear,  and  promised  to  go  hard  with 
its  victim. 

He  did  all  that  a  man  could,  en- 
compassed   by    so    cloudy    a    host. 


Planting  himself  against  the  wall,  his 
cloak  about  his  left  arm  for  a  shield, 
his  sword  whisking  now  here,  now 
there,  it  was  a  truly  terrific  defence. 
And  as  he  fought  he  sang  gayly  to 
himself,  his  troubles  forgot.  Or 
he  talked — "Bristles,  beware,  thou 
fightest  Brazenhead!  Ah,  that  was 
shrewdly  countered,  boy  of  Shrew- 
bury! 

'The  maid  looked  up,  the  maid  looked  down, 
With  never  a  word  to  say — a, — ' 

Why,  sctdlion,  if  thou  wilt  have  it, 
have  it  and  hold — "  And  here  to  a 
creeping  ruffian,  who  had  come  on 
all  fours  behind  to  hamstring  him 
with  a  bill,  he  gave  his  death-blow 
between  the  shoulders,  and  withdrew 
the  sword  in  the  nick  of  time  to  parry 
a  lunge  from  his  first  opponent  and 
to  flesh  him  deeply  in  the  groin.  He 
disarmed  yet  another;  but  when  two 
came  at  him  together,  and  a  third, 
clustering  by  the  projecting  grating 
of  a  window,  cut  at  his  head  with  a 
halberd,  his  attention  was  distracted, 
and  a  wound  in  the  forearm  mad- 
dened him.  Coolness  deserted  him; 
for  a  moment  or  two  he  saw  all  the 
passage  one  burning  red;  then,  like 
the  tortured  bull  in  the  ring,  he  went 
blindly  to  his  destruction,  leapt  upon 
his  coupled  foes,  grappled  and  fell 
with  them.  There  was  a  crowded 
moment  of  snorting,  tussling,  and 
stabbing  on  the  ground,  and  for  one 
man  at  least  it  was  his  last.  But  he 
who  had  stood  in  the  window  jumped 
from  his  advantage  into  the  melee, 
and,  alighting  in  the  small  of  the 
Captain's  back,  knocked  him,  as  he 
said,  "all  ways  at  once";  others  came 
to  help  ...  all  was  over.  Captain 
Brazenhead  in  chains  was  haled  to 
the  Donjon,  and  there  for  the  present 
he  must  remain. 


{To  he  continued) 


THE  TAVERN  OF  DESPAIR 

The  wraiths  of  murdered  hopes  and  loves 

Come  whispering  at  the  door, 
Come  creeping  through  the  weeping  mist 

That  drapes  the  barren  moor; 
But  we  within  have  turned  the  key 

'Gainst  Hope  and  Love  and  Care, 
Where  Wit  keeps  tryst  with  Folly,  at 

The  Tavern  of  Despair. 

And  we  have  come  by  divers  ways 

To  keep  this  merry  tryst, 
But  few  of  us  have  kept  within 

The  Narrow  Way,  I  wist; — 
For  we  are  those  whose  ampler  wits 

And  hearts  have  proved  our  curse — 
Foredoomed  to  ken  the  better  things 

And  aye  to  do  the  worse! 

Long  since  we  learned  to  mock  ourselves; 

And  from  self-mockery  fell 
To  heedless  laughter  in  the  face 

Of  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell. 
We  quiver  'neath,  and  mock,  God's  rod; 

We  feel,  and  mock.  His  wrath; 
We  mock  our  own  blood  on  the  thorns 

That  rim  the  "Primrose  Path." 

We  mock  the  eerie  glimmering  shapes 

That  range  the  outer  wold, 
We  mock  our  own  cold  hearts  because 

They  are  so  dead  and  cold; 
We  flout  the  things  we  might  have  been 

Had  self  to  self  proved  true, 
We  mock  the  roses  flung  away, 

We  mock  the  garnered  rue; 

The  fates  that  gibe  have  lessoned  us: 

There  sups  to-night  on  earth 
No  madder  crew  of  wastrels  than 

This  fellowship  of  mirth.    .    .   . 
(Of  mirth  .     .     .  drink,  fools! — nor  let  it  flag 

Lest  from  the  outer  mist 
Creep  in  that  other  company 

Unbidden  to  the  tryst.) 

We  *re  grown  so  fond  of  paradox 
Perverseness  holds  us  thrall. 

So  what  each  jester  values  most 
He  mocks  the  most  of  all; 

But  as  the  jest  and  laugh  go  round,       * 
Each  in  his  neighbor's  eyes 

Reads,  while  he  flouts  his  heart's  desire, 

The  knowledge  that  he  lies. 
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If  God  called  Azrael  to  Him  now 

And  bade  Death  bend  the  bow 
Against  the  saddest  heart  that  beats 

Here  on  this  earth  below, 
Not  any  sobbing  breast  should  gain 

The  guerdon  of  that  barb — 
The  saddest  ones  are  those  who. sport 

The  jester's  motley  garb. 

Whose  shout  aye  loudest  rings,  and  whose 

The  maddest  cranks  and  quips — 
Who  mints  his  soul  to  laughter's  coin 

And  wastes  it  with  his  lips — 
Has  grown  too  sad  for  sighs  and  seeks 

To  cheat  himself  with  mirth: 
We  fools  self-doomed  to  motley  are 

The  weariest  wights  on  earth! 

But  yet,  for  us  whose  brains  and  hearts 

Strove  aye  in  paths  perverse. 
Doomed  still  to  know  the  better  things 

And  still  to  do  the  worse, — 
What  else  is  there  remains  for  us 

But  make  a  jest  of  care 
And  set  the  rafters  ringing,  in 

Our  Tavern  of  Despair? 

Don  Marquis. 


THE  EPIDEMIC  OF  IDEALISM  IN  FICTION 

By  Cornelia  Atwood  Pratt 


HE  last  six  months 
have  been  **hard 
times  "  in  the  busi- 
ness of  novel-read- 
ing. The  winter's 
fiction  was  not 
especially  notable 
for  power,  imagin- 
ation and  a  firm  grasp  of  life.  But 
through  volume  after  volume,  by 
writers  of  widely  different  endow- 
ment, has  run  a  cpmmon  note  of 
wistful  idealism,  of  search  for  the 
Thing- Worth-While.  It  is  as  if  many 
novelists  simultaneously  had  said  to 
themselves,  **I  have  been  preoccu- 
pied with  other  matters  long  enough. 
I  will  now  consider  the  predicament 


of  the  human  being  who  seeks  to  live 
by  the  light  of  the  soul.'* 

The  most  conspicuous  and  pains- 
taking of  these  efforts  is  probably 
**The  Far  Horizon,'*  by  Lucas  Malet. 
The  book  is  likely  to  disappoint  both 
classes  of  her  readers — the  many 
who  were  attracted  by  the  outcry 
over  **Sir  Richard  Calmady,**  and 
the  smaller  number  who  have  fol- 
lowed her  work  for  more  than  twenty 
years  because  it  was  reasonably 
sure  to  be  both  clever  and  thought- 
ful. 

**The  Far  Horizon*'*  is  anything 
but    painfully    sensational.     It    will 


♦The  Far   Horizon. 
Mead  &  Co. 


By   Lucas   Malet.       Dodd, 
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never  attain  a  succ^s  de  scandale. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  less  clever 
than  Mrs.  Harrison's  wont,  and  its 
thoughtfulness  is  of  a  singularly- 
rigid  kind.  You  emerge  from  read- 
ing it  with  the  sensation  of  having 
been  for  some  hours  in  a  painfully 
cramped  position.  The  hero  is  an 
absolutely  faultless  gentleman  of  dis- 
tinguished appearance  and  Spanish 
ancestry.  Absolutely  faultless  gentle- 
men make  comfortable  house-mates, 
but  they  are  poor  heroes  of  fiction, 
for  they  are  subject  to  few  of  the 
endearing  human  accidents  that  spice 
existence  for  the  rest  of  us.  They 
are  as  unnatural  as  china  that  will 
not  break. 

Dominic  Iglesias  is  a  clerk  in  a 
London  banking  house  until  he  re- 
tires at  fifty-five.  His  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  care  of  an  invalid 
mother,  and  he  has  been  a  model 
character;  but,  apparently,  he  has 
neither  observed  nor  thought.  At 
fifty-five,  having  the  leisure,  he  opens 
his  eyes,  realizes  that  he  has  prac- 
tically no  amusements,  friends,  or 
resources  for  passing  the  time,  and 
resolves  to  find  these  things  and 
shape  an  existence  for  himself. 

The  search  of  Iglesias  for  a  livable 
life  turns  quickly  into  the  quest  for 
**some  method  by  which  the  interior 
and  exterior  life  could  be  brought 
into  sane  and  fruitful  relation,  so 
that  the  former  might  sensibly  per- 
•  meate  and  dignify  the  latter."  His 
soul  cries  out  for  some  language  in 
which  to  express  itself.  The  ex- 
ternal life  as  lived  by  him  and  by 
those  he  knows  is  *'  barren  and  vapid," 
and  he  gropes  his  way  toward  the 
harmony  he  requires  and  "the  road 
which  leads  to  the  light  on  the  far 
horizon  and  beyond  to  the  presence 
of  God.'* 

The  external  events  are  very  few. 
Iglesias  puts  his  old  employers  on 
their  feet  when  their  business  is 
tottering  to  failure;  finds  a  friend  in 
a  woman  of  histrionic  genius  and 
questionable  life;  reverts  to  the  Ro- 
man Church  which  was  the  faith  of 
his  fathers,  and  dies.  It  is  in  the 
development  of  his  religious  life  that 


he  finds  the  harmony  he  seeks,  but 
here  Mrs.  Harrison  fails  lamentably 
to  convince.  Her  conception  of  Igle- 
sias's  religion  is  astoundingly  me- 
chanical and  superficial.  A  man  may 
live  to  be  fifty-five,  too  occupied  to 
have  friends  or  amusements,  but 
surely  he  does  not  reach  that  age 
without  achieving  some  relationship 
with  the  Divine,  if  he  has  the  re- 
ligious temperament  in  any  degree. 
It  is  natural  that  a  character  like 
Iglesias  should  return  to  the  Church 
of  his  people,  but  one  could  wish  that 
Mrs.  Harrison  had  not  chosen  to 
represent  him  as  affected  against  the 
Anglican  communion  by  the  pom- 
posity of  a  self-satisfied  clergyman. 
Happily  for  both  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants the  clergy  are  not  the  Church, 
in  either  communion. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Mrs.  Harri- 
son published  in  the  Fortnightly  a 
very  brilliant  article  criticising  Amiel 
and  his  Journal.  Among  other  things 
she  said: 

The  Journal  is  full  of  unsatisfied  re- 
ligious aspiration,  of  pensive  outcries  for 
a  more  definite  faith,  for  opportunities  of 
common  worship,  for  all  those  outward 
aids  to  belief  which  a  historic  church 
alone  can  supply.  And  yet  all  the  while, 
that  poor  little  youthful  piety  clings  with 
all  the  violence  of  which  Amiel's  gentle 
natufe  was  capable  to  the  traditional  an- 
imosities of  the  eviscerated  Calvinism  in 
which  it  was  nurtured.  For  Catholicism 
Amiel  has  very  few  good  words,  and  a 
great  many  bad  ones.  Nuns  are  some- 
times loud-voiced;  monks  are  sometimes 
fat.  It  is  enough.  "Son  sentiment  es- 
th^tique  ^tait  froiss^,  son  sentiment  re- 
ligieux  I'dtait  plus  encore." 

This  attitude  of  offended  good 
taste  which  the  author  decries  in  Am- 
iel as  toward  Catholicism,  she  now 
justifies  in  Iglesias  as  toward  An- 
glicanism. The  argument  is  as  weak 
now  as  then,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  spiritual  life  in  either  case. 
And,  besides  all  that,  it  seems 
incongruous,  almost  unseemly,  as 
coming  from  the  pen  of  one  bom  a 
Kingsley. 
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It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  how 
different  Mrs.  Harrison's  Catholic 
characters  are  from  those  that  Mrs. 
Craigie  draws.  The  religion  of  the 
latter  is  always  vital  to  themselves 
and  comprehensible  to  the  reader. 
Its  genuineness  impresses.  In  "The 
Dream  and  the  Business'**  the 
people  are  preoccupied,  though  less 
consciously,  with  the  same  search 
for  harmony  that  absorbed  Iglesias. 
But  they  are  young,  and  so  with  them 
it  is  largely  a  matter  of  reconciling 
the  dream  of  love  and  the  business 
of  life.  Their  effort  is  piteous,  but 
fine.  It  terminates  chiefly  in  suffer- 
ing, but,  says  one  of  them,  '*  Suffering 
can  never  be  suppressed  by  statute. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature."  The  book 
comes  nearer  to  actual  life  than  Mrs. 
Craigie  ever  came  before,  and  it  has, 
moreover,  the  exquisite,  effervescing 
brilliancy  that  so  distinguished  her 
earliest  work  and  made  it  command 
the  instant  attention  of  every  reader 
with  an  ear  for  epigram.  After- 
ward, in  "Robert  Orange"  and  "The 
School  for  Saints,"  this  brilliancy 
diminished  somewhat,  and  her  power 
to  present  character  was  less  de- 
veloped than  we  see  it  in  her  last 
work.  .  What  that  power  in  its  ful- 
ness might  have  been,  it  is  our  loss 
not  to  know. 

In  "  Running  Water  "  f  the  heroine, 
following  her  vision  of  the  harmonious 
life,  leaves  her  mother,  a  frequenter 
of  Continental  resorts,  and  the  futile, 
dubious,  pleasure-seeking  existence 
her  mother  leads,  and  goes  to  an 
unknown  father.  He  proves  to  be 
a  more  questionable  person  still,  and 
Sylvia,  instead  of  finding  a  congenial 
atmosphere  and  peace  for  her  fretted 
spirit,  is  thrown  into  sharp  opposition 
to  the  criminal  designs  of  a  man  all 
the  more  dangerous  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  still,  at  long  intervals,  a 
gentleman.  We  are  not  told  how 
the  child  of  such  parents  comes  to  be 
the  fine  creature  that  she  is,  but  she 
pits  herself  against  her  father  to 
save  the  money  and  the  life  of  one 

*  The  Dream  and  the  Business.  By  John  Oliver 
Hobbes.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

t  Running  Water.  By  A.  E.  W.  Mason.  The 
Century  Co, 


of  his  victims,  and,  for  the  time  being, 
refuses  happiness  and  rescue  from 
her  equivocal  position,  in  order  to 
make  this  fight  for  another's  salvation. 
The  struggle  is  more  or  less  melo- 
dramatic and  the  ending  conventional. 
Sylvia  finds  harmony  in  a  happy 
marriage,  the  villain  is  thwarted,  and 
all  is  well.  The  author  is  really  more 
concerned  with  telling  his  story  than 
with  portraying  character  and  inter- 
preting experience,  but  the  very  story 
he  selects  to  tell  proves  how  wide- 
spread, for  the  moment,  is  the  grip 
of  the  ideal  upon  the  mind  of  the 
novelist. 

The  regent  work  of  John  Gals- 
worthy,* one  of  the  coming  English 
novelists,  illustrates  that  tendency 
much  more  strikingly,  but  it  is  his 
method  to  argue  for  the  life  of  the 
soul  by  showing  us  the  other  side  of 
the  shield.  **The  Man  of  Property" 
is  an  able  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
materialistic  life.  So  able  is  it,  indeed, 
that  cold  chills  run  down  the  reader's 
back  for  fear  that  in  some  things, 
also,  he  himself  may  be  found  to  be 
a  Forsyte — and  this  in  spite  of  his  be- 
lief that  one  must  be  somewhat  of 
that  nature  in  order  to  be  a  decent 
citizen  of  this  universe.  The  For- 
sytes are  the  solid  men  of  the  com- 
munity, the  backbone  of  existing  in- 
stitutions; those  who  have  the  eye 
for  what  they  want,  the  tenacity  to 
hold  on  to  it,  the  sense  of  the  folly 
of  wasting  what  they  have  acquired. 
A  Forsyte  "knows  a  good  thing  when 
he  sees  it,  he  knows  a  safe  thing, 
and  his  grip  on  property — it  doesn't 
matter  whether  it  is  wives,  houses, 
money,  or  reputation — is  his  hall- 
mark." 

The  Forsytes  of  the  novel  are  a 
London  family,  but  as  one  of  them 
admits,  they  are  the  type  of  half  Eng- 
land and  the  safer  half  at  that.  There 
are  degrees  of  being  a  Forsyte,  and 
two  of  the  family,  old  and  young 
Jolyon,  have  moments  of  philosophy, 
flashes  of  insight,  instincts  of  tender- 
ness. But  to  a  Fors3rte  pure  and 
simple  these  things  are  foolishness. 

*  The  Man  of  Property.    The  Country  House.     By 
John  Galsworthy.     G.  P.  Putn«^n's  Sons« 
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Mr.  Galsworthy's  grip  on  the  point 
of  view  of  a  Forsyte  stnd  his  way 
of  action,  is  something  quite  terri- 
ble. To  read  a  chapter  about  Soames 
Forsyte,  the  typical  "man  of  prop- 
erty,*' is  to  feel  oneself  literally  gasp- 
ing for  oxygen  at  the  end  of  it.  It  is 
not  an  especially  pleasant  experi- 
ence, but  it  occasions  a  profound 
respect  for  the  writer  who  brings  it 
about. 

Few  novelists  make  any  attempt 
to  depict  mental  processes  truthfully. 
Characters  in  fiction  are  almost  uni- 
versally represented  as  thinking  more 
coherently  and  to  the  point  than 
real  people  habitually  do.  ^  It  is  only 
the  very  exceptional  man  who  can 
sit  down  and  think  steadily  at  will 
along  a  given  line.  Most  of  us  reach 
our  conclusions  through  tempera- 
ment rather  than  through  logic. 
Tolstoi  recognized  this,  and  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy recognizees  it.  Hardly  since 
**Anna  Karinina"  has  there  been 
any  such  realistic  picture  of  the  inside 
of  a  man's  brain  as  we  get  of  Soames 
Forsyte's.  That  such  a  picture  is 
the .  reverse  of  cheerful  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  novelist. 

Merciless  as  this  author  is  toward 
the  Forsytes,  he  cannot  be  called 
tender  toward  certain  of  their  op- 
posites.  His  Sulphites  are  no  more 
engaging  than  his  Bromides.  Soames 
Forsyte  drives  his  wife  to  a  mad  love- 
affair  and  her  lover  to  suicide,  and 
the  reader  does  not  greatly  care  what 
becomes  of  either.  But  then,  neither 
of  these  characters  is  trying  to  live 
by  the  light  of  the  soul.  That  dis- 
tinction is  reserved  among  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's creations  for  Mrs.  Pendyce, 
the  old-fashioned  gentlewoman  in 
"The  Country-House,"  and  for  her 
cousin  Gregory  Vigil.  The  gentleness 
with  which  these  characters  are  por- 
trayed is  a  sufficient  advertisement 
of  the  author's  principles.  He  is 
far  from  being  detached  and  in- 
different toward  human  nature  in 
its  finer  manifestations,  even  if  he 
does  choose  to  make  us  feel  its  beauty 
chiefly  by  delineating  the  sordid, 
pathetic  opposite. 


Somehow  it  does  not  seem  an  easy 
matter  for  any  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
characters  to  lay  hands  on  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.  Even  Mrs.  Pen- 
dyce's  nobility  of  spirit  is  more  an 
inheritance  than  an  achievement. 
Can  it  be  that  the  burden  of  the  Higher 
Life  is  less  exhausting  in  New  Jersey 
than  in  Great  Britain?  At  all  events, 
the  amount  of  spirituality  under 
which  the  characters  in  English 
novels  will  fairly  reel  is  borne  light- 
heartedly  by  Mrs.  Freeman's  latest 
heroine.  The  title  of  the  book,  "By 
the  Light  of  the  Soul,"  frankly  pro- 
claims its  nature.*     Like  "Running 

'  Water"  it  deals  with  a  young  girl 
more  or  less  at  variance  with  her 
surroundings,  but  somehow  Maria 
Edgham's  burdens  are  never  heavy 
enough  to  oppress  the  reader.  Per- 
haps this  is  because  readers  have 
learned  to  place  confidence  in  the 
New  England  fibre  of  Mrs.  Freeman's 
heroines.  No  matter  how  severely 
that  fibre  is  taxed,  it  is  triumphantly 
equal  to  the  strain.  Maria  is  every- 
thing that  a  Forsyte  is  not,  and  she 
glories  in  the  renunciation  of  all  kinds 
of  property,  both  material  and  spirit- 
ual. Money  is  nothing  to  her,  love 
is  nothing,  her  very  name  and 
identity  are  nothing,  when  weighed 
in  the  balance  of  another's  happiness. 
There  may  easily  be  a  question  as  to 
the  right  and  wrong  of  Maria's  renun- 
ciations. One  need  not  be  a  Forsyte 
in  order  to  see  that  one's  identity  is 
not,  after  all,  a  thing  that  can  or 
should  be  renounced.  Maria  chooses 
to  go  completely  out  of  the  life  that 
has  known  her  for  the  sake  of  a 
beloved  half-sister.  The  complica- 
tions that  would  follow  if  it  were 
discovered  that  she  still  lived,  trouble 
her  very  little.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  we  leave  her  wrapped  in  the 

•  ecstasy  of  her  martyrdom.  She  is 
at  the  opposite  pole  from  Soames 
Forsyte,  and  if  one  had  to  choose 
between  them,  hers  is  the  better  part. 
But  happily  in  real  life  it  is  still 
possible   and   even   advisable   to   be 

*  By  the  Light  of  the  Soul.     By  Mary  E.  Wflkins 
Freeman.     Harper  &  Bros. 
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mote  soulful  than  a  Forsyte  and  less 
so  than  an  Edgham. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  the  winter's 
novels  have  followed  this  trend.  For 
instance,  there  is  Mrs.  Atherton's 
"Rez^nov,'*  *  a  historical  romance  of 
the  early  days  of  California,  adhering 
closely  to  fact  and  brimming  full  of 
the  pride  of  the  eyes  and  the  joy  of 
life.  Rezdnov,  the  ambitious  Rus- 
sian, whose  designs  had  they  not 
been    thwarted     by     his     untimely 

*RexAnov.     By  G«rtrude  Atherton.    Authors  and 
Newspapers  Association. 


death,  would  probably  ha\e  meant 
Russian  supremacy  over  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  is  a  thorough  child 
of  this  world,  and  exults  in  being  fo. 
But  to  offset  him,  there  is  Fogazza- 
ro*s  "Saint,"  more  striking  still  as  a 
child  of  heaven,  homeless  on  earth. 

Altogether,  it  is  as  I  have  said. 
Idealism  has  been  epidemic  in  the 
season's  fiction,  and  vet  that  fiction 
has  not  been  unusually  strong  or  sat- 
isfying. But  that  matters  little  except 
to  the  novel-reader,  for  the  cause  of 
idealism  can  take  care  of  itself. 


QUACK  JOURNALISM 

By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Harris 


OME  people  are 
physically  mor- 
bid, and  naturally 
incurable  even 
when  they  are  not 
sick.  They  lack 
the  mental  cour- 
age of  health. 
They  have  the  diathesis  of  some 
favorite  disease  in  their  imaginations, 
and  for  this  reason  they  desire  a 
remedy  which  appeals  primarily  to 
the  imagination.  It  may  be  com- 
pounded of  the  same  old  paregoric 
elements  which  orthodox  allopathy 
recommends,  but  it  will  not  reach 
the  seat  of  their  disorder  unless  it 
claims  to  cure  everything  from  tooth- 
ache to  meningitis.  These  are  the 
people  who  resort  to  patent  medicines 
for  health.  -And  few  realize  the  fact, 
but  there  is  a  class  which  corresponds 
to  them  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
world.  Theyisuffer  from  the  sick  sen- 
sationalism §1  distorted  thinking,  and 
they  crave  a  morbid  expression  of  it. 
This  accounts  for  the  existence  of 
a  quack  kind  of  journalism. 

Recently  trie  author  had  occasion 
to  examine  nearly  a  hundred  **  peri- 
odicals" which  are  rarely  seen  on 
the  newsstands  and  which  reflect  the 
feverish  tastes,  of  this  class  of  readers. 
And  it  is  evident  that  the  yellowest 


of  yellow  journals  could  not  satisfy 
it.  For  they  do  not  want  bill-board 
news  of  that  kind :  they  desire  a 
current  literature  which  reflects 
their  manias  and  mental  incoherence. 
They  have  a  peculiar  Caliban  news 
of  their  own,  which  is  often  more 
shocking  than  the  most  scandalous 
story  published  in  the  slum  supple- 
ment of  a  great  daily. 

Much  of  it  is  indecent,  not  in  terms, 
but  by  logic  and  the  law  of  suggestion. 
And  it  is  so  for  the  same  reason 
that  Bedlamites  are  immodest  without 
reaUzing  that  they  are.  The  authors 
have  lost  the  delicate  sense  of  personal 
and  mental  propriety  which  belongs 
to  the  normal  man  or  woman.  And, 
as  a  lunatic  often  imagines  himself 
a  great  king  or  some  other  figure- 
head of  glory,  so  nearly  every  one  of 
these  quack  editors  imagines  himself 
to  be  the  little  mustard  seed  jf  some 
great  "world  movement"  or  reform. 
There  is  the  "Spencer-Whitman  Cen- 
tre,"— a  world  movement  apparently 
conducted  by  a  single  lady  in  Chicago, 
which  must  look  like  the  wriggling 
of  a  tadpole's  tail  in  that  city  of 
great  "movements."  And  there  are 
the  "Evergreens, "  who  arc  conducted 
in  another  kind  of  "movement  "  by 
the  "Boss  Evergreen."  And  the 
Boss  Evergreen  is  in  turn  the  editor 
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of    a    magazine    which    he    sa)rs    is 
**  Devoted  to  the  obstetrics  of  thought 
and    the    philosophy    of    existence.'* 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  where  he  will 
lead    the    other    Evergreens,    but    if 
they  are  to  have  any  **  obstetrics  of 
thought"  along  the  way  there  is  no 
evidence  of  it  in  this  copy  of  the 
magazine.      I    quote    the    following 
epigram  (?)  which  appears  to  be  the 
Boss  Evergreen's  leading  motto,  his 
natural   handwriting  on  the  wall,  so 
to  speak:  **Man  is  trul)'  handicapped 
by  reason. ' '  Doubtless ,  when  it  comes 
to  this  kind  of  "Foolosophy. "     But 
possibly  the  most  alarming  movement 
of  all  is  headed  by  the  editor  of  a 
western    magazine    who    claims    **to 
pierce  the  future."    At  the  conclusion 
of   an   article   on   "Faith  and   Rea- 
son" he  exclaims:   **I  believe  that  as 
I  become  en  rapport  or  in  harmony 
with  the  Great  AH,  that  the  Great 
All  and  I  are  one.     I  am  God!  and 
often  during  waking  illumination   I 
have  started  up  quivering  with  in- 
describable ecstasy,  and  wifh  every 
atom   of  my   being   compelling   me, 
hoarse    with    emotion,    to   shout,    I 
AM  GOD  !"    He  says  this  is  "to  be 
continued,"  but  it  ought  not  to  be. 
When  a  man  begins  to  think  under 
the  most  illuminating  circumstances 
that  he  is  God,  he  has  passed  the 
Quack  Journalistic  stage  and  ought 
to  have  a  jury  to  sit   on  his  case, 
to  determine  whether  his  insanity  is 
wilful     or     involuntary.       If    it     is 
wilful,    and    undoubtedly    there    is 
much  wilful  lunacy  among  this  class 
of  people,  he  should  be  punished;  if 
not,  he  should  have  a  place  provided 
for  him  and  his  press  in  the  nearest 
insane  asylum. 

The  editors  of  these  quack  journals 
and  magazines  are  easily  divided  in- 
to Free  Thoughters,  New  Thoughters, 
witch  doctors  with  therapeutic  am- 
bitions, and  sporadic  cranks  with 
nothing  but  inspirations  and  ink- 
stands. The  bvwords  of  the  Free 
Thoughters  are  "liberty"  and  "pro- 
gress. "  And  they  are  all  in  bondage 
to  their  individual  magazinelet  the- 
ory of  life.  Their  peculiar  mania 
is   "rationalism."    But    the   kind  of 


reasonableness  they  advocate  would 
drive  any  sane  person  crazy  and 
change  society  into  Bedlam.  Thejr 
have  a  bushwhacking  notion  of  phi- 
losophy which  leads  them  to  beat 
everybody  else's  philosophy  over  the 
head.  But  they  are  very  fond  of 
the  term  and  the  more  foolish  their 
conclusions  are  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  call  them  "philosophy." 

The  topics  most  frequently  dis- 
cussed by  them  are  sex,  religion, 
and  politics.  And  if  the  prevailing 
madness  is  not  spiritual,  it  is  sexual. 
Walt  Whitman  appears  to  be  the 
father  of  their  doctrines  on  this 
subject ;  and  much  of  the  writing  is 
done  by  women,  who  almost  in- 
variably accompany  their  articles 
with  a  photograph  of  them^lves. 
At  first  it  was  hard  to  account  for 
this  lack  of  even  facial  decency,  but 
I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  they  have 
really  lost  the  sense  of  sex.  They 
are  mentally  emasculated,  and  so 
write  with  monstrous  indelicacy  upon 
a  theme  which  any  sort  of  man 
would  be  ashamed  to  exploit.  They 
all  treat  of  it  with  an  affectation  of 
reverence  that  is  misleading.  From 
one  we  learn  that  sex  is  a  "principle. " 
From  another,  that  it  is  a  "  moral  in- 
spiration." All  of  them  dodge  the  old- 
fashioned,  colorless  Worcester's  defini- 
tion. I  quote  from  a  paper  published 
at  Ingleside,  111.,  by  the  "Spirit  Fruit 
Society  " — ^whatever  that  may  be. 

I    AM    A    WOMAN 

Have  I  not  the  right  to  do  this?  Can  I 
not  advise  one  of  my  kind?  Is  not  the 
Spirit  Universal,  the  Author  of  all  my 
existence,  my  husband?  Do  I  not  take 
the  passive  attitude  toward  this  Univer- 
sal Man  ?  Do  I  not  cause  this  Spirit  which 
is  in  all  things  to  come  forth  and  take  a 
delight  to  serve  the  manifest  feminine 
nature  ? 

A  broader-minded  notion  of  im- 
personal prostitution  could  scarcely 
be  conceived,  yet  the  author  is 
doubtless  some  innocent  old  maid 
with  nervous  trouble  and  "Mental 
Science  hallucinations. ' ' 

"Self-Culture"  is  the  capsule  name 
of  much  of  this  kind  of  literature. 
I  saw  one  magazine  which  is  devo- 
ted to  the  doctrines  of  *  Prenatal  In- 
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fluences  ** — that  is,  to  the  business  of 
teaching  mothers  how  to  foist  their 
sick  nerves  and  fancies  upon  their 
unborn  children.  And  in  a  magazine 
published  **for  people  who  think," 
I  saw  the  picture  of  a  baby  with 
this  inscription  under  it: 

Although  only  a  year  old  this  wonderful 
child  is  believed  to  understand  the  relation- 
ship of  phenomena  and  to  know  a  syn- 
thesis from  a  jig-saw.  She  is  acquiring 
cosmic  consciousness,  developing  social 
efficiency,  and  coming  into  harmony  with 
the  Universal  Postulate. 

It  may  be  that  the  editor  put  this 
in  for  a  joke,  but  it  is  a  curious  kind 
of  joke.  In  any  case  it  is  time  for 
heaven  to  have  mercy  when  a  little 
child  can  be  made  to  suffer  like  this 
— for  the  sake  of  a  hippodrome  the- 
ory of  life.  *' Self -Culture,"  however, 
covers  a  much  wider  field.  There 
is  a  journal  published  to  prove  that 
immortality  is  a  mere  matter  of  diet 
and  proper  thinking.  The  vegetarians 
and  meat  eaters  in  certain  quarters 
are  canying  on  a  fierce  debate  as  to 
which  are  the  more  chaste.  Each 
claims  the  distinction,  and  each 
produces  the  most  culminating  evi- 
dence against  the  other's  prospects  of 
**  immortality." 

Christian  and  Mental  Scientists  fur- 
nish much  of  this  morbid  medicated 
journalism.  But  it  is  impossible  for  a 
sane  person  to  understand  what  they 
call  the  *  *  New  Thought. "  It  is  simply 
the  quackery  of  mental  gases,  so  to 
speak.  And  very  many  are  attracted 
by  this  ignis  faiuus  thinking  because 
their  own  minds  are  in  the  same  nebu- 
lous  condition.  They  have  only  the 
nerves  and  emotions  of  sense.  They 
are  in  the  sac  state  intellectually,  and 
they  mistake  their  own  confusion 
and  incoherence  for  ** illumination." 
They  are  not  yet  made,  or,  if  they 
ever  were,  they  have  come  undone 
in  the  mentally  diluting  process 
which  they  call  science.  That  which 
confuses  reasonable  people,  however, 
is  the  editorial  habit  they  have  of* 
clinching  their  amorphous  conclusions 
with  quotations  from  the  Scriptures, 
or  from  well-known  ethical  writers. 
If    they    were    morally    responsible 


they  would  know  that  in  this  way 
they  practise  the  slyest  kind  of 
thievery. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  one 
popular  patent-medicine  label  of  near- 
ly all  Quack  Journalism  is  **  progress. " 
This  is  the  most  attractive  term  to 
the  average  American,  and  because 
in  these  papers,  at  least,  it  covers  a 
kind  of  thinking  sane  people  never  do, 
many  are  deceived  into  the  belief 
that  it  is  ** progressive"  thinking. 
So  it  is,  but  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  The  Pro- 
gressive Thinker,  a  very  large  news- 
paper devoted  to  the  propagation  of 
Spiritualism. 

SYMPOSIUM 

The  question  before  Spiritualists  is  this: 
Can  a  opirit  dematerialize  a  white  dress, 
a  white  hat,  a  pair  of  white  stockings,  a 
scarf,  fan,  and  doll,  and  convey  them  to 
her  home  in  spirit  life,  and  then  at 
will  materialize  them  and  bring  them 
back  to  earth,  and  continue  doing  so 
indefinitely? 

The  pathos  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  above  is  set  down  as  a 
serious  problem  and  that  there  are 
thousands  of  subscribers  who  are 
corrupting  their  spiritual  faculties 
trying  to  ** solve"  it.  Of  all  the 
examples  of  this  kind  of  journalism, 
those  published  in  the  interests  of 
Spiritualism  and  certain  other  forms 
of  mysticism  are  probably  the  most 
damaging  mentally,  because  they 
contain  so  many  suggestions  and 
temptations  which  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  sanity.  And  there  is 
much  affectation  among  this  class 
of  journalists,  personal  efforts  made 
to  impose  upon  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.  The  editor  of  a  magazine 
''devoted  to  oriental  and  occidental 
philosophy,  sociology,  science,  re- 
ligion, the  cultivation  of  the  higher 
senses,  development  of  the  brain  and 
chest  capacity,  diet,  resting,  etc.," 
has  a  picture  of  himself  on  the  front 
page,  which  is  doubtless  as  symbolic 
and  mysterious  to  his  followers  as  it 
is  diverting  to  the  rest  of  us.  Ap- 
parently he  wears  over  white  trousers 
a  long  white  night-shirt,  which  is 
ragged  at  the  bottom,  and  caught  up 
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gracefully  on  one  side.  Over  his 
shoulders  and  trailing  out  mag- 
nificently behind  him  is  a  sort  of 
robe.  He  wears  the  usual  masculine 
standing  collar  and  looks  like  a 
*' perfect  lady'*  in  the  face.  In  order 
to  understand  and  accept  the  ideas 
advertised  in  this  magazine,  one 
must  get  into  a  spiritual  state  of 
innocuous  desuetude.  Yet  it  is  said 
to  be  very  attractive,  especially  to 
women.  This  is  because  a  certain 
class  of  women  imagine  themselves 
interested  in  occultism.  But  what 
they  think  is  the  occult  is  simply  the 
inside  and  the  wrong  side  of  the 
obvious.  They  are  amateur  mystics, 
looking  at  the  back  side  of  their  own 
imagination. 

The  **Free  Thought"  journals  are 
abler  in  some  ways  and  more  absurd 
in  others.  These  papers  are  conducted 
first  for  the  glory  of  the  editor  and 
second  for  the  glory  of  **the  cause." 
And  they  all  have  a  cause  to  defend, 
martyrs  even  to  proclaim.  For 
instance,  there  is  an  old  man  named 
Moses  Harman  in  the  Cook  County 
jail  now,  because  he  discussed  the 
eternal  **sex"  problem  too  freely. 
His  fellow-editors  who  are  out  of 
jail  call  him  ''the  other  Walt  Whit- 
man," meaning  that  they  are  Whit- 
mans themselves  in  a  less  ostentatious 
way.  If  the  **good  gray  poet"  could 
see  the  kind  of  spawn  his  man-muse 
would  beget  in  the  next  generation, 
he  would  have  expurgated  more 
than  he  did  his  epic  of  democracy. 
But  that  is  the  curious  thing  about 
foolish,  quack-minded  people, — ^they 
relate  themselves  to  the  great  by 
imitating  only  their  faults.  Thus 
these  tintype  Whitmans  show  his 
indelicacy  of  mind  without  one  evi*- 
dence  of  its  beauty  or  strength. 
They  are  as  incapable  of  producing 
or  appreciating  the  fleetness  and 
power  of  his  elk-homed  poetry  as  a 
second-class  imp  of  darkness  would 
be  incapable  of  comprehending  Mil- 
ton's great  drama  of  that  region. 
And  while  it  may  appear  ludicrous 
in  some  of  its  smaller  manifesta- 
tions, there  was  something  as  large 
and  benignant  in  WTiit man's  egotism 


as  in  other  poets'  "over  soul,"  but 
in  these  quack  dispensers  of  Free 
Thought  egotism  is  simply  a  vulgar 
obsession. 

It  is  really  the  same  instinct  which 
causes  some  people  to  print  their 
photographs  in  a  patent-medicine 
advertisement  in  order  to  call  at- 
tention to  themselves  and  to  the 
remedy.  Thus  a  man  in  an  atheistic 
magazine  puts  his  picture  above  the 
following  definition  of  noumenon: 

According  to  prevalent  philosophy,  and 
Mr.  B.  F.  Underwood,  what  is  isn't,  and 
all  that  is  n't  is  (everything  else  is  noume- 
non) :  not  things  are  things,  and  things  are 
not  things.  The  king  of  all  is  Thingum- 
bob I,  II  and  XXXlfl.  Thingumbob  the 
Great,  Glory  and  Gaspipes.      .     .     . 

Across  the  moorlands  of  the  not 

We  chase  the  gruesome  when; 
And  hunt  the  itness  of  the  what 

Through  forests  of  the  then. 
Into  the  inner  consciousness 

We  track  the  crafty  where: 
We  spear  the  Ego  tough,  and  beard 

The  Selfhood  in  his  lair! 

It  is  the  maverick  mind,  showing 
its  tail  in  literature.  If  an  agnostic 
writes  a  simple  Uttle  essay  of  two 
paragraphs,  he  sets  it  off  at  the  top 
with  his  picture.  If  another  makes 
an  assault  upon  the  family  life  with 
an  article  on  *'The  Tyranny  of  Fam- 
ily Love,"  his  picture  goes  with  it, 
to  show  the  reader  exactly  how 
intelligent  and  how  gentlemanly  a 
person  can  look  who  proclaims  the 
dogmas  of  scientific  inhumanity. 

But  the  diverting  thing  to  an 
outsider  is  the  normal  integrity  with 
which  nearly  every  editor  of  this 
class  despises  the  pretensions  of  all 
the  others.  Thus,  the  editor  of 
To-morrow  Magazine  sneers  at  poor 
Triggs,  the  editor  of  Triggs'  Magazine, 
Meanwhile  under  the  title  of  **The 
Dingqueer  in  Literature"  a  writer  in 
Chained  Lightning,  another  **  flash-cen- 
tre" in  Chicago,  despises  them  all  in 
terms  that  are  grossly  witty.  How- 
ever, the  most  withering  sarcasm  only 
stimulates  each  one  to  a  greater  pro- 
fession of  himself.  P.  H .  Sercombe,  the 
editor  of  To-morrow  Magazine,!^  proud 
to  announce  that  "he  is  a  man  gone 
sane  in  a  mad  world."      Sercombe, 
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by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  extraordinary 
examples  of  egotism  in  this  sort  of 
journalism,  because  the  man  has  some 
kind  of  ability,  which  is  n(at  literary 
or  reasonable,  back  of  his  pretensions. 
"  He  *s  a  poet — a  wise  duck,  that 
greezer;  ain't  he  a  well  educated 
sucker!"  was  a  grocer  boy's  descrip- 
tion of  him.  And  while  we  may  be 
in  doubt  about  some  of  it,  there  is 
none  whatever  about  the  rest.  He 
is  too  credulous  of  what  he  thinks 
he  knows;  he  leaps  with  sophomoric 
energy  to  conclusions  that  would 
stagger  Bakunin  himself,  who  was 
the  most  radical  Socialist  of  his 
times.  *'An  increase  in  the  number 
of  preachers  and  police  will  only 
increase  crime  and  enlarge  your 
jails,"  he  exclaims.  This  is  what 
comes  of  being  only  a  "wise  duck," 
for  the  wisdom  of  ducks  is,  and 
always  will  be,  extremely  limited. 
An  idea  is  good  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
applicable  and  serviceable  to  life 
and  conditions  as  they  are.  That  is 
what  a  *'duck"  would  never  bear  in 
mind.  Things  being  as  they  are 
we  cannot  get  on  without  a  few 
preachers  and  a  good  many  policemen. 
Sercombe  is  calling  for  the  last  step 
in  social  evolution  before  we  are 
able  to  take  the  first.  Anarchy  is 
one  thing  which  cannot  be  hatched 
out  of  the  very  elements  of  crime  and 
disorder.  It  may  be  a  very  good 
thing  when  everybody  learns  how 
to  be  sane,  moral,  and  merciful. 
But  at  present  it  would  give  too  much 
liberty  to  the  Sercombes,  the  Moses 
Harmans  and  the  Sophie  Leppels. 
But  here  we  come  to  another  trouble 
in  dealing  with  quackery  of  every 
kind.  There  really  is  much  wrong 
in  the  existing  order  of  things,  and 
the  art  of  quackery  is  to  attach 
itself  to  some  vital  need,  then  give 
itself  the  airs  of  an  infallible 
remedy. 

Another  characteristic  which  gives 
writers  of  this  class  an  unenviable 
distinction  is  their  uniform  lack  of 
taste  and  of  the  sense  of  proportion. 
Even  when  they  proclaim  the  truth, 
they  make  it  unsightly  by  the  in- 
delicacy of  their  own  manner.     They 


have  a  loud-voiced  literary  style 
which  suggests  to  the  reader  that  he 
is  listening  to  an  irresponsible  street- 
comer  orator  who  may  be  drawing 
a  crowd  in  order  to  sell  shirt  buttons 
or  a  cure-all  liniment.  And  there 
is  something  which  justifies  the  sus- 
picion, for  these  hobo  heralders  of 
a  mad  Utopia  nearly  all  have  an 
entreating  advertisement  on  their 
front  page  of  some  "Center,"  "Club" 
or  "Movement"  which  costs  from 
$12  to  $9  for  a  "life  membership.'* 
Really  it  would  be  distracting  enough 
to  belong  to  any  of  them  without 
paying  for  the  pain  of  it. 

These  journals  have  a  class  of 
writers  peculiar  to  them,  men  and 
women  whose  names  occur  in  nearly 
all  of  them  and  which  are  never  seen 
anywhere  else.  Most  of  them  have 
a  screw  loose  and  do  not  know  it. 
Some  are  blasphemous,  as  if  they  had 
cursed  God  and  died  and  are  now 
writing,  out  of  the  dust  and  ashes 
of  their  own  souls,  of  every  kind  of 
revolting  godlessness.  Others  have 
mistaken  their  lack  of  the  power  of 
concentration  for  an  esoteric  kind  of 
inspiration  and  they  smoke  up  the 
vagaries  of  Mental  Science  and  Mys* 
ticism  (?).  These  are  women  for  the 
most  part,  who  make  religion  a 
matter  of  calisthenics  and  breathings, 
and  who  have  got  diet  mixed  up  with 
what  they  think  is  their  spirituality. 

Much  is  quoted,  to  be  sure,  from 
noted  writers,  especially  on  scien- 
tific subjects,  but  very  few  of  them 
are  volimtary  contributors.  Among 
these  I  note  the  names  of  Upton 
Sinclair  and  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
The  former  is  disposed  to  make  him- 
self the  Moses  of  the  working  classes  in 
this  coimtry,  and  no  one  will  dispute 
that  they  need  one,  but  Mr.  Sinclair 
was -never  cut  out  for  such  a  rdle. 
His  temperament  alienates  his  mind 
from  patience  if  not  from  veracity.  I 
never  knew  what  to  think  of  Mrs. 
Wilcox,  but  she  evidently  regards  her- 
self as  a  sentimental  authority  up- 
on many  moral  questions.  And  it 
is  a  fact  that  people  who  never 
quote  anyone  else's  poetry  do  often 
quote  couplets  from  her.    I  do  not 
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know  whether  this  is  good  for  them 
or  not,  but  she  does  seem  to  me  more 
nearly  in  her  right  place  among  these 
quack  journalists  than  she  does  any- 
where else  except  in  the  blazing  page 
of  a  Sunday  newspaper  supplement. 

Among  the  odds  and  ends  of  these 
papers,  some  are  published  especially 
for  the  "travelling  man."  There  is 
nothing  like  "Free  Thought,'*  and 
certainly  no  **New  Thought"  in  them. 
Apparently  they  are  meant  to  be 
antidotal  to  "blues"  and  "morals." 
Tale  Side  Wails,  the  "genial  maga- 
zine of  grouch,"  is  an  illustration  to 
the  point;  but  there  are  others,  and 
in  them  all  the  obvious  prevails. 
Jokes  are  made  easy;  the  literary 
style  is  dropsical;  the  wit  is.  of  the 
ginger-ale  kind,  sharp  and  weak; 
there  is  a  bad  grade  of  whiskey 
humor,  and  a  "dopey"  kind  of 
cheerfulness  prevails  from  page  to 
page.  The  illustrations  are  deliberate 
abortions  of  art.  Everybody  is 
caricatured  to  fit  an  inebriate  idea 
of  what  is  fimny.  In  order  to  ap- 
preciate such  a  magazine,  the  reader 
must  not  only  be  "one  of  the  boys," 
but  he  must  have  lost  his  private, 
personal  sense  of  delicacy  and  re- 
finement, and  he  must  have  given 
up  the  sincerity  of  looking  himself 
straight  in  the  face.  The  vision  is 
there  on  the  printed  page,  horrible, 
with  a  suggestion  of  snakes  and  mon- 
keys. Everything  is  written  so  as  to 
tax  the  mind  as  little  as  possible,  as  if 
the  editor  expected  to  get  his  readers 
from  that  class  of  people  who  were 
dnmk  the  night  before.  That  is  to  say 
he  helps  the  poor  soul  to  forget  his 
disgrace  by  passing  it  off  as  a  joke. 
This  may  be  literary  philanthropy,  but 
if  so,  it  is  of  very  doubtful  excellence. 

I  cannot  end  this  review  of  Quack 
Journalism  without  calling  attention 
to  a  small  periodical  which  was 
evidently  in  the  collection  by  mistake. 
I  do  not  know  what  else  Michael 
Monahon  has  been  saying  in  The 
Papyrus,  nor  if  it  is  quite  discreet 
on  this  account  to  recommend  the 
thing,  but  to  find  a  man  with  the 
literary    sense    in   such   company  is 


so  refreshing  that  one  is  inclined  to 
proclaim  him.  He  has  a  wild  head, 
a  kind  heart,  and  a  disposition  which 
is  subject  to  the  weather.  There 
is  sun,  wind,  and  rain  in  his  whim- 
sical fancies.  He  is  as  modest  as 
a  tolerably  original  thinker  ever  is. 
This  distinguishes  him  from  the 
intolerably  original  thinkers.  He  is 
not  so  much  in  earnest  as  to  be 
wearing,  and  if  he  has  any  "cause" 
at  all,  it  is  the  business  of  laying  a 
flower  here  and  there  upon  the  grave 
of  some  rascally  genius  who  suffered 
for  his  sins.  This  is  a  rare  and 
beautiful  fault.  It  may  be  that 
Monahon  is  bad  himself,  but  there 
are  many  wicked  people  whose  only 
earmark  of  respectability  is  the  se- 
verity with  which  they  judge  others. 
And  it  may  be  that  upon  closer 
acquaintance  Monahon  would  prove 
to  be  a  maudlin  "  heeler"  of  the  wrong 
kind  generally;  but  here's  a  health 
to  him,  in  any  case,  for  having 
written  in  him,  somewhere,  the  can- 
ons of  literary  art,  and  a  little  smat- 
tering of  that  perfect  law  of  kindness 
which  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

And  now,  when  all  is  said,  we  have 
too  many  journals  even  of  the  best 
kind,  too  many  earnest  writers  who 
are  not  quacks,  trying  to  deliver 
messages  of  real  value  to  a  perverse 
generation.  We  have  too  many  doc- 
tors, priests,  helpers  of  every  kind. 
If  they  would  all  quit  for  a  while 
the  relaxation  might  be  morally 
beneficial.  Doubtless  some  of  us 
would  die,  but  it  is  not  so  bad  to 
die  in  an  enlightened  age  like  this; 
and  it  is  nowhere  written  that  God 
will  not  have  mercy  on  a  man  because 
he  is  dead.  Meanwhile  the  rest 
would  enjoy  the  liberation  of  a 
short  silence,  of  a  little  vacation  in 
the  world  when  nobody  preached 
to  them  or  beat  upon  them  to  arouse 
their  consciences  about  the  conditions 
that  ought  to  be  mended  somewhere 
else.  Some  would  even  learn  to  do 
their  own  thinking  more  carefully, 
and  all  would  be  in  a  more  receptive 
mood  when  the  doctoring,  teaching 
and  preaching  began  again. 


TWO  IMPERSONATIONS  OF  PEER  GYNT 


By  Elisabeth  Luther  Gary 


HE  late  Walter 
Bagehot  declared 
that  the  only  way 
to  criticise  a  work  of 
the  imagination  is 
to  descrbe  its  effect 
upon  the  mind  of 
the  critic.  Where 
the  work  is  an  acting  drama,  however, 
the  business  is  more  complicated.  The 
actors  of  the  drama  are,  of  course, 
in  the  place  of  critics  and  it  is  their 
affair  to  make  clear  to  the  audience 
whatever  effect  has  been  produced 
upon  their  minds  by  study  of  the 
material.  But  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ibsen,  the  audience  itself  has  had 
access  to  the  printed  word  of  the 
drama  and  has  reacted  to  its  senti- 
ment, there  is  a  reconciliation  to 
be  brought  about  between  the  actor's 
idea  and  the  preconceived  idea  of 
the  audience,  unless,  as  seldom  hap- 
pens, the  two  are  one  and  the  same. 
The  critic  who  has  made  his  way 
through  the  exuberant  imagery  of 
"Peer  Gynt,*'  and  has  found  in  its 
indeterminate  hero  a  type  danger- 
ously akin  to  the  spirit  of  most  of 
us,  inevitably  has  formed  his  ideal 
of  the  interpretation,  and  the  actor 
— for  good  or  ill — is  judged  by  it. 
The  more  finished  and  elaborate  the 
performance,  the  more  probable  it  is 
that  actor  and  critic  will  be  at  swords' 
points,  since  the  items  upon  which 
difference  of  opinion  or  impression 
may  arise  are  multiplied.  Thus  it 
happens  that  frequently  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  idea — the  actor's  idea — 
given  at  an  informal  moment  will 
meet  with  a  sympathy  and  com- 
prehension that  might  very  well 
have  been  denied  to  the  same 
idea  thoroughly  worked  out  and 
retouched. 

This,  perhaps,   is  one  reason  why 


the  fragmentary  production  of  "Peer 
Gynt,"  under  the  auspices  of  the 
City  Club  of  New  York,  by  the  Scan- 
dinavian actors  Mr.  Warner  Oland 
and  Miss  Hilda  Englund,  conveyed 
more  of  an  emotional  thrill  than 
the  elaborate  presentation  of  the  play 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  at  the  New  Amster- 
dam Theatre.  At  the  City  Club 
there  was  no  mechanical  illusion. 
There  was  no  curtain,  there  was  no 
scenery,  and  the  audience  were  almost 
at  the  elbows  of  the  actors:  but  the 
impression  given  tallied  admirably 
with  Ibsen's  notion  that  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  play  is  that  of  wine  and 
not  of  sausages  and  beer.  It  was 
poetic  and  penetrating,  and  it  had 
the  wildness  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  Scandinavian  temperament  ready 
to  burst  out  in  one  form  or  another 
of  excess.  The  scenes  enacted  were 
the  first  scene  of  the  first  act,  in  which 
Peer  recites  to  his  mother  his  mytho- 
logical ride  on  the  reindeer,  and  the 
second  scene  of  the  third  act,  in 
which  Ase  dies,  with  Peer  driving 
hard  to  the  gates  of  heaven.  These 
were  rendered  with  a  flexible  vehe- 
mence in  part  and  in  part  a  contrast- 
ing tenderness  and  sobriety,  running 
both  high  and  low  in  alternation  like 
the  road  to  Soria-Moria  castle.  Peer, 
dramatizing  his  flight  along  the 
Gendin-Edge,  soared  on  the  strongest 
wings  of  imagination,  carrying  not 
only  his  mother  but  his  audience 
into  the  presence  of  the  fantastic 
ride;  his  words  leaped  and  rippled 
with  purest  spontaneity  and  with 
that  subtle  potency  of  evocation 
withheld  from  the  artist,  whoever  he 
may  be,  who  is  not  at  heart  a  poet. 
This  was  Peer  the  seer,  translated 
by  his  vision  of  himself  into  the 
heroic  creature  he  described,  and 
for   the  moment    inspired   to    spirit- 
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ual  action.     Then  came  the  drop  to 
earth,   the   deviltry  of   eye   and   lip 
as  the  poet  slouched  into  the  peas- 
ant    and      loafer, 
slyly     jeering     at 
his   mother's    cre- 
dulity and  at   his 
power  to  play  upon 
her. 

The  power  to 
play  upon  her  and 
her  ready  recipro- 
city of  temper,  the 
sense  that  despite 
her  scolding  and 
lamentation  she 
and  the  boy  were 
of  one  clayand  knit 
closely  together  in 
their  appreciation 
of  mad  adventure 
and  ability  to  con- 
jure it^these  were 
the"note"of  both 
Mr.  Oland's  and 
Miss  Englund's 
acting  in  the  first 
scene.  And  this 
it  was  that  made 
possible  the  poig- 
nancy of  the  death 
scene.  Peer. return- 
ing from  experien- 
ces thathave  placed 
his  life  in  forfeit, 
finds  his  mother 
dying.  Character- 
istically dreading 
for  himself  and  for 
her  the  facing  of 
facts,  he  substitutes  richakd 

fancy  and  makes 
her  beheve  that  he  is  taking  her 
on  a  gay  drive  to  the  far-off  castle 
where  food  and  wine  and  welcome 
await  her.  It  is  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  the  charm  of  the 
interplay  of  the  two  temperaments 
during  this  amazing  rush  through 
intellectual  space. 

The  words  of  the  drama  themselves 
suggest  that  in  the  time  of  Peer's 
childhood  his  mother  had  been  hardly 
less  eager  than  he  over  the  "play- 
acting" with  which  they  had  whiled 
time  away. 


Tkr  DriNO  Asb; 
Ay,  mind  you? 


And  then  we  played 

When  your  father 

was  far  abroad. 

The    coverlet    served 

for  a  siedge-apron. 

And   the    floor   for 


ce-bo 


nd 


all,  t 


Mother,   you  mind 
that  too  P 
The  best  was  the  fleet- 
foot  horses — 

Asb: 

Ay,  think  you  that 
I  've  forgot  ? — 
It  was    Kari's   cat 
thatweborrowed 

It    sat   on    the    log- 
scooped  chair — 

To  the  castle  west  of 

The  castle  east  of 

the  sun. 

To  Soria-Moria  castle 

The  road  ran  both 

high  and  low. 

A  stick  that  we  found 

in  the  closet, 

For    a     whip-shaft 

you  made  it  serve . 

■HT  Right  proudly  I  perked 

onthe  box-seat — 

Ay,  ay;  you  threw  loose  the  reins. 
And  kept  turning  round  as  we  travelled. 

And  asked  me  if  I  was  cold. 
God  bless  you,  ugly  old  mother, — 

You  were  ever  a  kindly  soul 1 

Here  if  anjTvhere  in  literature  we 
have  the  beat  of  the  filial  heart  re- 
sponding to  that  from  which  it  was 
born.  And  in  the  muffled  clatter  of 
the  imaginary  steed  upon  the  im- 
provised stage,  in  the  appeal  and 
of   the   young   and   the   old 
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voice,  in  the  grappling  of  imagination  less  than  the  weakness  of  death  could 
with  the  hugest  of  mysteries,  the  explain  her  credulity,  so  tinged  with 
Scandinavian  actors  made  us  com-  unbelief  is  the  voice  of  the  rider 
prehend  that  the 
fantastic  to  these 
two,  mother  and 
son,  was  the  nat- 
ural way  of  living, 
and  did  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  change 
for  them  the 
world  while  they 
dreamed. 

In     Mr.     Mans- 
field's    interpreta- 
tion  of    the  same 
scenes  we  are  asked 
to      realize      Peer 
Gynt   as  chiefly  a 
poseur.  The  scamp 
in  him  obliterates 
the  poet, and  where 
the  scamp  is  shak- 
en off  it  is  not  to 
make  room  for  the 
youth  veritably  in- 
spired,  if  inspired 
only  by  his  super- 
lative conceit,  but 
for    the    reflective 
cyTiic  whose  mind 
plays  incredulous- 
ly   with    its    own 
fancies  and  whose 
moral  laxityismore 
or  less  foreseen  and 
intentional.      This 
may     have     been 
Ibsen's  Peer  Gynt 
but    it   lacks     the 
racial  stamp    that 
carries  such  a  con- 
viction.     It  gives  opportunity,  how- 
ever, for    a    reading    of    the    lines 
that  is  delicately  ironic,  if  mild  and 
unimpassioned.    and   that   is   in   the 
taste  of  the  modem  day  for  the  under- 
statement of  emotion.     The  scene  at 
Ase's  death-bed  in  these  hands  be- 
comes the  quaint  imaginings  of  a  mind 
acquainted  with  its  own  sophistry  and 
quite  unable  to  play  the  game  with 
spontaneous    gusto.      The    audience 
and  Peer  are  both  in  the  secret;  Ase 
alone  is  deceived,  for  her  comfort,  and 


explaining.  Yetthe 
poignancy  has  not 
wholly  evaporated 
in  this  blander  at- 
mosphere. It  ex- 
ists in  the  doom 
foreshadowed  o  f 
Peer's  willing  re- 
nunciation of  all 
great  emotions. 
Whatever  Mr. 
M  ansfiel  d  ma  y  lea  ve 
out  of  his  concep- 
tion he  retains — 
we  might  even  say 
he  creates — t  h  e 
Laodicean  mood 
which  is  the  only 
one  through  which 
the  old  Peer  and 
the  young  can  be 
made  consistent. 
It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  what  Mr. 
Oland  would  do 
with  theprosperous 
rascal  of  the  fourth 
act,  from  whom  all 
the  inner  ferment 
hasdepar  ted ,  w  h  ose 
visions  are  no  long- 
er those  of  the  poet 
but  those  of  the 
materialist  whose 
heaven  lies  well 
within  the  range  of 
his  sensations. 

Mr.  Mansfield's 
youthful  Peer  isnot 
too  strange,  not  too  mystical,  not 
too  isolated,  to  develop  into  the  un- 
perceptive  person,  intent  only  upon 
being  able  to  withdraw  from  any 
irksome  or  embarrassing  situation 
that  may  arise,  who  dominates  the 
later  acts  of  the  play,  who  has  thought 
no  thoughts  and  sung  no  songs  and 
done  no  deeds  and  set  no  impress  upon 
his  character.  His  incidental  narra- 
tive tone  in  describing  the  reindeer 
episode,  whittHng  as  he  talks  and  fully 
conscious  of  his  mendacity,  is  quite 
it  is  inevitable  to  question  if  anything     in   line  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
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fourth  act,  where  the  buying  and 
selling  of  men  is  discussed  with 
the  same  self-conscious  indifference, 
the  same  mocking  accent  of  bravado. 
And  the  one  supremely  tragic  moment 
of  the  play,  when  Peer  Gynt  is 
struggling  in  the  darkness  with  the 
Boyg — or,  if  we  accept  the  plausible 
interpretation  of  Vasenius,  with  him- 
self— is  a  worthy  herald  of  the  scene 
at  the  hut. 

At  both  these  moments  we  have 
glimpses  of  latent  capacities  squan- 
dered, which  we  owe  entirely  to  Mr. 
Mansfield's  art — to  the  tones  of  his 
voice  and  to  his  impressive  and  re- 
strained gesture.  His  Peer  is  not  a 
poetic  creation — not  so  poetic,  one 
is  tempted  to  believe,  as  Ibsen  meant 
him  to  be,  and  certainly  not  so 
poetic  as  Mr,  Oland  has  made  him; 
but  he  is  an  intellectual  unit.  In 
its  adaptation  to  the  stage,  the  drama 
of  which  Peer  is  the  central  figure  has 
lost  even  the  slight  coherency  it 
originally  had:  it  is  a  kaleidoscopic 
jumble  that  falls  with  every  scene 
into  a  different  pattern;  but  the  idea 
of    human    nature    involved    is    un- 


deniably consistent.  And  the  idea 
has  perhaps  a  sounder  core  of  truth 
than  one  that  might  more  effectively 
fire  our  imaginations.  To  be  filled 
with  such  concentrated  energy  of 
poetry  as  was  Mr.  Oland's  Peer,  for 
example,  and  not  to  have  perceptions 
is  a  kind  of  contradiction  of  qualities 
to  which  we  cannot  easily  fit  our 
minds.  We  may  find  Mr.  Mans- 
field's Peer  unpleasantly  human,  and 
not  so  much  the  "Gyntish  self"  as 
the  self  ubiquitous  that  crops  out 
in  Beau  Brummel  and  the  venerable 
Cyrano;  but  we  find  him,  whether 
surrounded  by  squeaking  trolls  or 
loyal  women,  very  much  a  possible 
man  of  the  common  world.  And  as 
such  he  is  the  prototype  of  the 
characteristic  Ibsen  man  in  the  later 
plays,  who  is  not,  as  Mr.  Syraons  has 
pointed  out.  a  greatly  exceptional 
character,  but  one  who  is  apt  to  be 
typical  of  human  nature  on  its  com- 
monplace side;  whose  thoughts,  in- 
stead of  soaring  up  like  "clangorous 
voices, ' '  turn  out  at  the  end  to 
have  trundled  "as  grey- yam  thread- 
balls." 


THE  NEWEST  WOMAN'S  CLUB 


By  Olivia  Howard  Dunbar 


r  is  a  pleasant  sign 
of  growing  solidity 
of  fellowship  in  a 
sex  too  long  cred- 
ited with  scattered 
and  frivolous  inter- 
ests, that  women's 
clubs,  instead  of 
hanging  vaguely  in  mid-air,  as  they 
have  done  for  so  long,  are  coming  to 
tether  themselves  tangibly  to  earth. 
Women  upon  whom  the  knowledge 
has  burst  that  they  enjoy  their  homes 
more  if  they  are  not  always  im- 
prisoned in  them,  and  professional 
women  who  perforce  spend  much 
of  their  time  in  the  uncomforting 
glare  of  public  places,  unquestiona- 
bly need,  when  they  league  together, 
though  they  have  not  long  realized 


it,  a  roof  and  walls  for  shelter.     The 

peripatetic  suburban  club,  whose 
members  ner\'Ously  drank  chocolate 
at  each  other's  houses  at  stipulated 
periods — the  intervening  time  being 
spent  in  agitated  ransacking  of  en- 
cyclopedias,— was  the  first  crude  form 
that  this  agreeable  idea  of  social 
sisterhood  took  in  America.  Its  most 
finished  development  is  embodied  in 
the  new  Colony  Club,  whose  beautiful 
clubhouse,  at  Madison  Avenue  and 
Thirtieth  Street,  has  just  been  opened. 
The  Colony  Club  itself,  which 
hitherto  has  had  no  corporate  life, 
being  merely  an  ample  membership 
list  composed  mainly  of  women  of 
leisure  and  large  means,  can  hardly  be 
discussed.  The  trail  that  it  may  suc- 
ceed in  blazing  for  clubs  the  country 
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over,  is  as  yet  merely  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  onlooker  can  only 
hope  that  it  will  never  feel  it  necessary 
to  pretend  that  it  is  dedicated  to  stem 
ends,  even  though  it  has  already  con- 
fessed an  ambition  to  **  stand  not  onlv 
for  social  and  athletic  purposes  but 
for  intellectual  and  artistic  progress." 
It  has  surely  taken  upon  itself  a  quite 
sufficient  function  if  it  maintains, 
consistently  and  harmoniously,  the 
standard  of  luxury  and  grace  to  which 
the   clubhouse   astonishingly   points. 

Astonishingly,  because  the  casual 
student  of  manners  will  not  have 
been  aware  that  American  women 
practised  the  art  of  living  in  such 
sophisticated  detail;  or  that  they 
would  need  and  demand  a  playground 
conforming  to  such  an  elaborate  and 
highly  civilized  standard  of  luxury. 
Women  have  for  so  long  been  bred 
to  the  idea  that  material  comforts 
were  for  men;  they  have  so  long 
travelled  on  steamers  whose  only 
comfortable  room  was  the  men's 
smoking-room,  and  on  sleeping-cars 
whose  provision  for  women  puts  the 
log-cabin  to  shame,  that  the  impres- 
sion has  naturally  taken  shape  that 
they  are  ascetics  by  conviction,  and 
that  in  the  social  division  of  com- 
forts they  will  amiably  take  what 
they  can  get.  It  is  perhaps,  there- 
fore, by  way  of  a  legitimate  reaction 
that  this  charming  little  monument  in 
the  history  of  American  civilization 
should  have  been  conceived  by  wo- 
men and  built  for  their  exclusive 
use;  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
may  use,  in  their  pleasant  leisure, 
these  graces  that  they  have  wrought 
for  themselves,  will  be  a  much  more 
delicate  test  of  their  character  and 
cultivation  than  any  spasms  of  re- 
search or  reform  could  be. 

The  advantages  which  the 
nine  hundred  members  receive  in 
return  for  their  $150  initiation  fee 
and  their  $100  yearly  dues  (non- 
residents pay  only  $50  annually) 
are  satisfactorily  diverse.  The  mem- 
ber can,  from  the  moment  she  enters 
the  door,  feel  that  she  has  accom- 
plished the  luxury  of  withdrawing 
herself    from    the    world.     She    will 


encounter  here  only  Club  members, 
for,  except  on  reception  days,  guests 
of  members  enter  the  Club  by  a 
separate  or  Strangers'  Entrance,  use 
an  elevator  reserved  for  them,  and 
are  entertained  in  the  Strangers' 
Dining-Room.  According  to  her 
need  or  impulse,  the  member  may 
use  the  Club  for  a  rest-cure,  a  social 
meeting-place,  or  an  experience  lead- 
ing to  health  and  beauty.  Or  such, 
at  least,  the  interesting  disposition  of 
the  lowest  floor,  with  its  alluring 
baths  and  swimming-pool,  suggests. 
Logically,  it  should  perhaps  first 
be  mentioned  that  the  clubhouse 
contains  a  gymnasium,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  appointed  in  the 
country,  and  squash  courts.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  thoroughgoing  sort 
of  athletics  that  these  appointments 
make  possible  will  give  a  very  definite 
zest  to  the  delights  of  the  swimming 
pool,  which  is  sunk  in  white  marble, 
surrounded  by  mirrors  and  lighted 
by  a  soft  yellow  light  shed  through  a 
translucent  ceiling  hung  with  grape 
clusters  and  vines — a  curiously  lovely 
effect,  credit  for  which  must  be  given 
wholly  to  Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe's  orig- 
inality and  taste,  since  no  feature  of 
it  can  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Colonial  home.  This  room  is  indeed 
far  more  m\^hological  than  *Xolo- 
nial"  in  its  suggestions;  it  ought  to 
tempt  nymphs  and  dryads  back  to 
earth.  On  the  same  floor  are  Russian, 
Turkish,  and  Nauheim  baths.  No 
item  of  physical  comfort  has  been 
omitted  or  curtailed. 

Upstairs  there  is  the  azalea-colored 
Assembly  Room,  suitable  for  recep- 
tions, balls,  theatricals;  the  ver\'' 
distinctive  little  Trellis-Room,  where 
tea  is  served ;  and  a  Card  Room  where 
bridge  players  may  expend  their  en- 
thusiasm to  as  far  a  limit  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  Club's  anti-gambling 
provisions.  Playing  for  money  will 
not  be  allowed.  There  is  also  a 
Reading-Room  and  Library,  and  if 
the  latter  is  as  yet  in  an  early  stage 
of  development  that  is  because  the 
directors  of  the  enterprise  have  wisely 
known  where  to  lay  the  greatest 
stress.     It  is  already  easy  for  a  woman 
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to  get  access  to  a.  good  library:  to 
find  a  completely  equipped  gymna- 
sium and  swimming-pool  she  has  to 
look  more  closely. 

From  the  spacious  hall,  planned 
with  Colonial  simplicity,  to  the  ten 
charmingly  feminine  sleeping-rooms, 
which  members  may  occupy  for  pe- 
riods of  two  weeks  only,  every  ap- 
pointment conforms  with  Miss  de 
Wolfe's  plan  of  breadth  of  effect  and 
perfection  of  detail.  Where  appoint- 
ments (such  as  arrangements  for  light- 
ing) did  not  exist,  she  designed  them. 
Where  wall-papers  and  hangings  were 
not  obtainable  in  this  country,  she 
imported  them  from  France.  Each 
of  her  rooms,  therefore,  is  precisely 
what  she  intended  to  have  it;  and 
the  effect  of  coherence,  of  unity,  for 
which  the  architecture  of  the  house 
provides — the  clubhouse  was  designed 
by  the  late  Stanford  White, — is  fur- 
thered and  perfectedby  the  decoration. 

The  impetus  to  form  a  club  on  such 
a  scale  as  this  came,  of  course,  from 
London,  where  women  have  main- 
tained and  enjoyed  clubhouses  for 
a  long  time.  The  Lyceum  Club, 
which  hospitably  extends  its  mem- 
bership to  Americans  and  other  for- 
eign women,  and  which  is  probably 
the  largest  club  of  professional  women 
in  the  world,  has  been  responsible 
for  a  very  definite  pang  of  loneliness 
that  its  American  members  felt  when 
they  returned  to  their  own  country, 
where  clubs  usually  demand  that 
one  believe  in  something.  The 
sound  basis  for  membership  in  the 
Lyceum,  on  the  contrary, .  is  that 
one  should  have  done  something; 
something  original — that  is,  in  art, 
or  science,  or  education.  The  Colony 
Club  is  a  very  different  matter.  It 
is  obviously  not  for  professional 
women  primarily,  though  it  proudly 
points  to  a  few  among  its  member- 
ship. Its  qualifications,  therefore,  are 
that  a  candidate  be  "clubable'*  and 
that  she  can  afford  the  dues. 

There  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
still  plenty  of  room  in  this  country 
for  a  big  professional  woman's  club, 
whose  clubhouse  would  have  some- 
thing less  perhaps  than  the  admirable 


luxury  of  the  Colony  Club,  and  whose 
policy  should  be  somewhat  broader 
than  that  of  the  Women's  University 
Club,  now  modestly  but  comfortably 
housed  in  rented  quarters  in  Madison 
Square. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  believe  that  the 
Colony  Club  leaped  into  no  sudden 
being.  On  the  contrary,  its  members 
say  that  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman, 
who  is  now  its  President,  conceived 
the  idea  five  years  ago,  together 
with  Miss  Anne  Morgan  and  Miss 
Helen  Barney ;  and  that  these  ladies, 
with  the  present  Board  of  Governors, 
have  been  at  work  upon  the  project 
ever  since.  The  character  of  the 
membership  is  fairly  indicated  by 
the  list  of  Governors,  who  hold 
office  for  fotu"  years:  Mrs.  Archibald 
S.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Reginald  Bishop, 
Miss  Kate  Brice,  Mrs.  John  E.  Cow- 
din,  Miss  Caro  de  Forrest,  Miss  Mary 
Harriman,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hastings, 
Miss  Elisabeth  Marbury,  Mrs.  Walter 
Maynard,  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Osbom,  Miss 
Mary  Parsons,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Rainsfcrd, 
Miss  Florence  Rhett,  Mrs.  Egerton 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney. 

The  Club  officers,  in  addition  to 
Mrs.  Harriman, are  Mrs.  Richard  Irvin, 
Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,  Mrs.  Walter 
Damrosch,  Miss  Anne  Tracy  Morgan, 
Mr.  Julian  M.  Gerard.  An  Advisory 
Board  of  three  men  also  exists,  whose 
function  is  to  "audit  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Club,  and  to 
advise  the  Governing  Board  in  legal 
and  financial  matters," — doubtless 
a  wise  provision  in  consideration  of 
the  large  sums  of  money  w^hich  the 
Club  handles,  the  clubhouse  having 
cost  half  a  million  dollars.  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Barney,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  Mr.  Frank  Polk  are  the 
present  members  of  this  board.  With 
that  competent  business  woman.  Miss 
Elisabeth  Marbury,  rests  the  responsi- 
bility for  most  of  the  practical  organ- 
ization of  the  Club.  Miss  Marbury 
is  Chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee, a  position  that  is  not  a  sinecure 
in  any  club,  and  she  has  devoted 
herself  enthusiastically  to  the  per- 
fecting of  the  interior  management. 
And  Miss  de  Wolfe's  equally  devoted 
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.  have  occupied   her  for  two 
years  past. 

As  an  offset  to  the  conspicuous 
athletic  advantages  of  the  Club, 
which  have  aroused  extraordinary 
enthusiasm  and  have  occasioned  the 
admission  of  Junior  Members   (girls 


cultivation  is  so  much  less  interesting 
to  follow  than  a  gracious  exercise 
of  arts  already  learned,  which  is  much 
more  the  spectacle  that  the  tranquil 
and  lovely  clubhouse  suggests.  One 
does  not  like  to  think  of  lessons  being 
learned  or   "papers"   being  read   in 
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under  eighteen,  members  of  the 
household  of  a  Club  member),  the 
Literature  and  Arts  Committee,  of 
which  Mrs.  Wiggin  is  a  member,  has 
planned  a  permanent  series  of  "Tues- 
day Afternoons."  These  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  "intellectual  and 
artistic  progress"  of  the  Club,  the 
four  Tuesdays  in  each  month  to  be 
devoted,  successively,  to  literature, 
art,  politics  and  civics,  and  music. 
These  afternoons  are  to  include  lec- 
tures, "organized  discussions,"  ex- 
hibitions of  the  work  of  young  artists 
and  craftsmen,  and  encouragement 
of  young  musicians.  Even  in  this 
vaguer  and  more  conventional  en- 
deavor, it  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  student  of  social  phenomena 
to  see  what  the  Club  actually  ac- 
complishes, although  conscious  self- 


surroundings  that  demand  digested 
lesson-books  and  assimilated  accom- 
plishments. 

The  popular  point  of  view  in  regard 
to  such  an  enterprise  as  this  is  not 
serious  because  it  is  not  compre- 
hending. The  idea  which  women's 
clubhouses  all  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  embody,  and  of  which  the 
Colony  Club  is  a  peculiarly  gracious 
flower,  is  significant  and  wholesome. 
What  women  who  have  leisure  do 
with  it  has  always  been  considered 
an  entirely  negligible  matter,  and 
public  opinion  having  been  so  in- 
dulgent, women  have  done  a  great 
many  foolish  and  trivial  things. 
Clubhouses,  to  which  men,  wiser  in 
self -protect  ion,  have  long  disingenu- 
ously held  the  sesame,  are  now  teach- 
ing   women    that    relaxation    is    as 
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important  as  work  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  as  regularly  ordered.  In  the 
case  of  the  very  poor,  and  of  laborers, 
both  men  and  women,  this  need  was 
divined  much  earlier.  The  socio- 
logical eye  saw  long  ago  that  poor 
women  needed  to  escape  each  day  if 
possible  from  their  homes,  or  families, 
or  stultifying  employment,  into  sur- 
roundings dissociated  from  this  ha- 
bitual drain  upon  their  energy.  That 
women  who  are  not  poor,  whose 
families  do  not,  in  the  literal  sense, 
hang  upon  their  skirts,  or  whose  oc- 


cupations may  be  entirely  cheerful, 
have  nevertheless  a  similar  need,  is 
a  fact  that  is  penetrating  very  slowly 
into  the  social  consciousness.  There 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  many  kinds 
of  clubhouses  for  women  with  many 
kinds  of  needs.  The  Colony  Club, 
which  appears  for  the  present  to 
contain  a  particularly  suave  answer  to 
the  need  of  one  very  definite  class  of 
women,  may  serve  the  additional  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  other  women  to 
devise  for  themselves  whatever  play- 
grounds they  may  happen  to  demand. 


"ARTEMUS  WARD"— A  CORRECTION 


MoNKswooD,  Haslemere,  Surrey. 

March  i,  1907. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  your  February  number,  a  poem 
"On  the  Death  of  Artemus  Ward"  is 
attributed  by  Mr.  Enoch  Knight  to 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  It  can 
boast  of  no  such  brilliant  parentage. 
I  am  the  culprit,  or  rather  I  was  just 
forty  years  ago.  Even  I,  however, 
did  not  write  it  in  the  form  in  which 
it  there  appears.  And  as  you  have 
unwittingly  reproduced  it  with  no 
less  than  nine  variations  from  the 
original  text,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favor 
if  you  will  now  publish  the  correct 
version  which  I  give  below. 

Faithfully  yours, 

James  Rhoades. 
Editor  of  Putnam's  Monthly. 

Is  he  gone  to  a  land  of  no  laughter — 
This  man  that  made  mirth  for  us  all? 

Proves  death  but  a  silence  hereafter, 
Where  the  echoes  of  earth  cannot  fall? 

Once  closed,  have  the  lips  no  more  duty, 
No  more  pleasure  the  exquisite  ears? 


Has  the  heart  done  o'erfiowing  with  beauty. 
As  the  eyes  have  with  tears? 

Nay,  if  aught  be  sure,  what  can  be  surer 
Than  that  earth's  good  decays  not  with 
earth? 
And  of  all  the  heart's  springs  none  are 
purer 
Than  the   springs  of  the  fountains  of 
mirth? 
He    that    sounds    them    has    pierced    the 
heart's  hollows, 
The  places  where  tears  are  and  sleep; 
For  the  foam-flakes  that  dance  in  life's 
shallows 
Are  wrung  from  life's  deep. 

He  came  with  a  heart  full  of  gladness 

From  the  glad-hearted  world  of  the  West, 
Won   our   laughter,    but    not    with   mere 
madness, 
Spake  and  joked  with  us,  not  in  mere 
jest: 
For  the  man  in  our  heart  lingered  after, 

When  the  merriment  died  from  our  ears. 
And  those  who  were  loudest  in  laughter 
Are  silent  in  tears. 
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"  Nimrod's  Wife  "  is  the  title  given  without     much     advertising     except 

by     Mrs.     Thompson-Seton     to    her  from  one  person  to  another,  the  book 

latest  contribution   to   the  Hterature  has  gone  quietly  along  and  worked  its 

of  the  woods  and  fields.    Mrs.  Thomp-  way  into  a  popular  success.     It  was 

son-Seton   usually    accompanies    her  rumored   that   Mrs.    Rice- — the  cul- 


husband  on  his 
trips  in  search  of 
the  wild  animals 
he  knows  or  is  still 
to  know.  In  her 
picture  here  given 
Mrs.  Thompson- 
Seton  is  seen  in 
her  outing  cos- 
tume,—  not  a 
very  rough  cos- 
tume to  be  sure, 
with  its  white 
collar  and  cuffs, 
but  a  very  jaunty 
one,  better  suited 
to  the  wilds  of  Cos 
Cob,  Conn.,  than 
to  the  wilds  erf 
the  Sierras. 

J* 

One  of  the  best 
selling  books  of 
the  day  is  "The 
Lady  of  the  Dec- 
oration," by  an 
anonymous 
writer  who  calls 
herself  "  Frances 
Lit  tl  e."  The 
book,  while  in  the 
guise  of  fiction,  is 
really  founded  on 
fact,  and  is  the 
outcome  of  a 
series  of  letters 
written  by  the 
anonymous 
author  to  a 
woman   friend  in 

Kentucky.  This  friend  saw  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  book,  and  being  a 
writer  herself  she  added  a  touch  here 
and  there,  and  the  result  has  been 
that,  without  much  fuss  or  feathers, 
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tivator  of  "The 
Cabbage  Patch," 
had  had  a  hand  in 
the  book,  a  rumor 
that  had  no  more 
foundation  than 
the  fact  that  she 
and  "  Frances 
Little"  are 
friends. 

fit 

Mrs.    J.     0. 

Wright  (Mabel 
Osgood  Wright) 
has  been  most 
happy  in  the  titles 
of  her  books.  The 
latest,"  Poppea  of 
the  Post  Office." 
is  particularly  at- 
tractive. This 
new  book  is  a 
story,  pure  and 
simple,  but  it 
shows  Mrs. 
Wright's  love  of 
country  life  and 
country  living, 
and  has  all  the 
ear- marks  of  her 
unmistakable 
style.  Mrs. Wright 
lives  in  NewYork, 
in  an  apartment 
on  the  west  side, 
for  a  few  months 
of  the  winter,  but 
spends  eight 
months  of  the 
year  and  every 
week-end  at  her  country  home  at 
Fairfield,  Conn.  Her  husband,  the 
well  known  bibliophile,  has  an  open- 
air  workroom  under  the  trees  at  Fair- 
field, where  he  does  his  reading  and 
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writing  in  the  summer-time.  It  is 
screened  with  mosquito  netting,  and 
at  a  large  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  he  can  read  and  write  during 
the  warm  summer  evenings  without 
annoyance  from  insect  pests.  Every- 
thing in  nature  has  its  uses  we  are 
told;  but  just  what  the  uses  of  mos- 
quitoes and  "June  bugs"  are  I 
have  failed  to  discover. 

Mr.  William  R.  Lighton,  author  of 
"The  Shadow  of  a  Great  Rock,"  did 


not  have  to  go  West  for  local  color. 
He  did  not  have  to  go,  because  he  was 
there.  The  West  is  his.  He  knows 
every  foot  of  its  wilds.  He  is,  I  be- 
lieve, on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  but  he  does 
not  spend  all  his  time  in  journalistic 
work.  Every  year  at  different  times 
he  goes  out  into  the  wilds  of  Wy- 
oming, hundreds  of  miles  from  a 
railway,  and  lives  out  in  the 
open.  His  Westerners  are  the  real 
thing.  They  are  no  stage  figures 
created    to    fascinate    the    mating- 


girl,  but  are  genuine  products  of  the 
soil. 

at 

A  reader  of  the  Lounger  in  Dehra 
Dun,  India,  sends  me  this  little  sketch 
of  the  late  "Laurence  Hope,"  to- 
gether with  the  very  interesting  pho- 
tographs here  reproduced: 

Adela  Florence  Corrie — called  by  her 
husband  Violet,  and  known  to  the  reading 
world  as  "  Laurence  Hope" — was  bom 
in  the  south  o(  England.  She  wrote 
verses  from  her  childhood,  the  best  poetry 


being  written  after  her  marriage,  and  only 
published  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend, 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Steele.  Mr.  Heinemann  now 
has  some  o£  her  earlier  verse, — to  be 
published  at  his  discretion. 

The  three  sisters  are  Vivien  Corrie 
("Victoria  Cross"),  Isabell.  now  Mrs, 
Tate,  editor  of  the  Sind  Gazette  in  India, 
and  Adela  Florence  who  in  Karachi  mar- 
ried General  Nicolson.  General  Nicolson 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fron- 
tier tribes  and  through  his  knowledge  his 
wife  gained  much.  She  was  very  clever 
in  obtaining  information  from  people  and 
aog 
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delighted  in  abstract  sub j  ects.  Her  friends 
say  she  was  a  charming  character,  very 
original  and  unconventional,  kind-hearted 
and  generous.  Although  she  was  very 
fond  of  India  she  was  in  no  way  expansive 
or  social  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term,  and  only  enjoyed  people  who  shared 
her  views.  For  this  reason  those  who 
know  official  life  in  India  will  realize  she 
was  hardly  an  ideal  General's  wife.  Her 
husband  indulged  her  in  her  real  self — 
which  is  an  indulgence.  In  native  life 
her  interests  were  with  the  Mohammedans, 
who  had  her  sympathies.  The  accompany- 
ing photographs  of  Laurence  Hope  and 
her  husband  were  taken  about  1895  when 
the  General  was  commanding  the  Mhow 
division.  Enclosed  is  a  photograph  of  the 
bungalow  in  Madras  in  which  the  Nicol- 
sons  spent  their  last  days.  The  grave  is 
in  Madras. 

Vivien  Corrie  has  been  very  se- 
verely criticised  for  taking  the  hon- 
ored name  "Victoria  Cross"  for  a  pen 
name.  It  has  been  said  in  extenua- 
tion that  the  name  was  given  her  by 
her  friends  because  of  her  initials,  V.  C, 
and  when  she  was  casting  about  her 
for  a  nom  de  guerre  she  took  her  pet 
name.  This  does  not,  however,  excuse 
the  bad  taste  of  her  choice — partic- 
ularly bad  when  one  considers  the 
character  of  her  novels.  "Victoria 
Cross"  has  certain  qualities  which 
were  shared  by  her  sister,  "Laurence 
Hope,"  but  not  her  talent. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  Mr.  W.  L. 
Alden  writing  against  complete  edi- 
tions quite  won  me  over  to  his  side, 
or  rather  convinced  me  that  his  side, 
which  had  long  been  my  side,  was  the 
right  one.  Now  some  one  else  takes 
another  side  and  argues  so  convin- 
cingly for  it  that  I  can  see  that  there  is 
something  to  say  against  incomplete 
editions.  This  writer  argues  that  to 
have  only  the  best  of  an  author  is  like 
seeing  a  friend  always  on  dress-parade. 
He  likes  to  know  that  his  favorite 
writer  can  be  dull  at  times  or  even 
foolish,  as  this  only  proves  that  he  is 
human.  And  again  he  asks,  **Who 
shall  say  which  of  an  author's  books 


is  the  best  ? '  *  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  is  that  one  makes 
one*s  own  choice.  I  care  more  for 
Thackeray  than  for  any  novelist  liv- 
ing or  dead,  but  there  are  some  of  his 
i\ovels  that  I  could  not  read  if  they 
were  the  only  books  within  reach  and 
I  was  alone  on  a  desert  island.  My 
favorites  I  read  and  reread.  Though 
I  care  more  for  Thackeray  than  for 
Dickens,  there  are  more  of  Dickens's 
novels  that  I  enjoy. 

Of 

It  was  a  happy  thought  upon  the 
part  of  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  & 
Co.  to  select  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey  as 
editor  of  the  Walden  edition  of  the 
writings  of  Thoreau.  Mr.  Torrey  is 
as  much  a  lover  of  the  woods  and 
fields  as  was  Thoreau.  He  writes  not 
only  with  knowledge,  but  with  charm. 
Few  men  could  enter  so  thoroughly 
into  the  spirit  of  Thoreau.  In  this 
Walden  edition  Thoreau 's  journal  will 
be  published  complete  for  the  first 
time.  When  one  remembers  that 
Thoreau  did  his  own  housework  and 
cultivated  his  own  garden  when  living 
in  the  woods,  one  wonders  how  he  had 
time  to  keep  a  journal  which  in  manu- 
script occupies  thirty-nine  volumes  of 
closely  written  blank-books,  and  is 
virtually  the  record  of  the  observa- 
tions and  meditations  of  a  lifetime. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  he  neg- 
lected his  household  duties  for  his 
literary  work.  If  he  had  been  a  bet- 
ter cook  and  dishwasher  our  literature 
would  have  lost  much  that  it  could  ill 
spare.  Not  only  did  Thoreau  in  this 
journal  write  of  nature,  but  he  wrote 
of  men  as  well,  and  of  music  and  friend- 
ship, and  of  many  other  things  which 
his  unique  ideas  illuminated.  I  am 
told  that  there  is  even  more  unpub- 
lished Thoreau  material  than  is  given 
in  these  diaries — reams  of  it. 

Miss  Mary  Johnston,  the  author  of 
"To  Have  and  to  Hold,"  has  not  been 
heard  from  for  a  long  time.  Although 
Miss  Johnston  has  been  writing  for  a 
number  of  years  she  has  published 
comparatively  few  books,  which  shows 
a  commendable  reticence  on  the  part 
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of  that  lady,  as  she  is  eminently 
successful  as  a  writer.  Miss  John- 
ston's new  book  will  not  be  a  novel; 
it  will  be  a  drama  in  five  acts,  based 
upon  the  French  Revolution,  and  its 
title  is  "The  Goddess  of  Reason." 
Miss  Johnston  cannot  refer  to  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  at  least  not  as 
represented  by  the  French,  for  if  there 
was  ever  an  unreasonable  goddess  it 
is  she  who  incites  communism.  I 
wonder  if  Miss  Johnston  has  been  in- 
spired by  Mr.  Hardy's  departure  from 
the  pleasant  paths  of  fiction  to  the 
rugged  roads  of  the  historic  drama  ? 

Of 

•'Mark  Twain,"  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, has  reconsidered  his  determi- 
nation not  to  build  on  the  hilltop  that 
he  bought  at  Redding,  Conn.,  and  the 
people  of  that  lovely  country  are 
again  rejoicing  that  they  are  to. have 
the  most  famous  American  man  of 
letters  as  a  neighbor  and  a  citizen. 
Mr.  Clemens,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  bought  this  property  without 
seeing  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  has 
seen  it  yet,  but  I  believe  some  of 
the  members  of  his  family  have.  It 
is  a  good  many  miles  from  a  lemon, 
but  lemons  are  not  as  desirable  to- 
day as  they  were  in  the  days  when 
this  expression  first  came  into  use. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  farming  country,  and  all  the  old 
houses  are  farmhouses  and  all  the  new 
ones  of  the  Colonial  type  of  archi- 
tecture, Mr.  Clemens  is  going  to  build 
an  Italian  villa  on  his  hilltop,  and 
ground  has  already  been  broken  to 
that  end.  The  site  which  he  has 
chosen  is  the  highest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  commands  magnificent 
views  on  every  side.  Another  at- 
traction is  water,  for  quite  near  the 
house  site  there  is  a  famous  spring, 
said  to  be  inexhaustible.  His  bath- 
rooms will  prove  the  truth  of  this 
reputation.  The  road  up  to  the  house 
is  steep  and  strong,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  trees  are  scarce,  but  wide 
verandas  will  make  up  for  that — a 
new  thing  in  Italian  villas,  but  al- 
most indispensable  in  this  climate. 
Miss  Clara  Clemens  is  said  to  have 


selected  the  site  and  chosen  th^  plans 
for  her  father's  house. 

Of 

I  am  told  that  Miss  Elizabeth  Rob- 
ins *s  new  novel  is  the  best  thing  that 
she  has  done — the  least  morbid,  the 
most  human,  the  cleverest  and  the 
brightest  in  every  way.  Miss  Rob- 
ins, who  is  known  to  the  stage  as  a 
clever  interpreter  of  Ibsen,  before  she 
put  her  own  name  to  her  writings  had 
made  some  success  as  **C.  E.  Rai- 
mond."  The  first  story  that  bore  her 
real  name  on  the  title-page  was  **The 
Open  Question,"  a  book  about  which 
various  opinions  were  held.  Then 
came  "The  Magnetic  North,"  which 
was  a  remarkable  performance,  but 
too  local  to  be  popular,  and  "A  Dark 
Lantern,"  a  not  very  pleasant  story. 
The  new  story  has  all  the  best  quali- 
ties of  Miss  Robins 's  work  and  new 
ones  added.  Miss  Robins,  by  the 
way,  seems  to  have  turned  her  back 
upon  the  stage  altogether,  for  since 
she  appeared  with  Mr.  Alexander  at 
the  St.  James  Theatre  in  Stephen 
Phillips's  *' Paolo  and  Francesca"  she 
has  not,  I  believe,  been  seen  before  the 
footlights.  As  every  one  knows,  Miss 
Robins  is  an  American,  though 
she  makes  her  home  in  England. 
Curiously  enough,  another  Elizabeth 
Robins  does  the  same  thing.  The  lat- 
ter is  now  Mrs.  Joseph  Pennell,  but 
when  she  first  began  to  write  she  was 
Elizabeth  Robins.  In  private  life 
the  author  of  '*  The  Open  Question  " 
is  known  as  Mrs.  Parkes.  Her  hus- 
band, an  American  actor,  died  several 
years  ago.  Like  Mrs.  Pennell,  she 
lives  in  London. 

of 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  we  are  to 
have  a  new  volume  of  poetry  from 
Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet  of  the  Sier- 
ras. It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we 
have  had  a  volume  of  poems  from  Mr. 
Miller.  When  he  first  began  to  write 
songs  of  the  Sierras  he  was  among 
the  most  notable  poets  in  America. 
Certainly  nothing  more  racy  than  his 
poems,  nothing  more  brilliant  with 
the  color  of  the  West,  has  been  writ- 


AN  ALLEGED  PORTRAIT  O 

ten.  It  is  a  good  many  years  since 
his  first  volume  appeared,  and  a  good 
many  years  since  he  took  London 
drawing-rooms  by  storm  in  his  top- 
boots  and  red  necktie.  He  and  Swin- 
burne were  great  friends  at  that  time. 
They  wore  the  same  colored  ties,  and 
they  went  sightseeing  together  both 
in  London  and  Paris.  I  met  Mr.  Mil- 
ler when  he  stopped  in  New  York  on 
his  return  from  London.  He  still 
wore  the  top-boots  and  the  red  tie. 
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and  I  was  just  young  enough  to  think 
his  dress  as  unstudied  as  it  was  pic- 
turesque. Now  Mr.  Miller's  long 
yellow  curls  and  tawny  beard  have 
become  white  and  he  has  settled 
down  to  a  quiet  life  in  his  cabin 
among  the  mountains  of  California. 
I  believe  that  he  has  made  a  lot  of 
money  in  gold  mines  recently,  but  he 
still  lives  the  simple  life  of  the  poet 
who  loves  nature  more  than  he  loves 
money. 
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The  announcement  is  made  of  a 
newly  discovered  portrait  of  Shake- 
speare. According  to  a  London  news- 
paper : 

The  discovery  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
a  portrait  of  Shakespeare  at  the  Bridg- 
water Arms  at  Winston,  a  village  near 
Darlington,  has  aroused  great  interest. 
The  Misses  Ludgate  keep  the  Bridgwater 
Arms,  and  the  picture  came  to  them  from 
the  family  of  their  mother,  a  Miss  Smith, 
of  Grafton  Regis,  Northamptonshire. 

The  portrait — 1 5  J  inches  by  i  yi  inches — 
is  that  of  a  young  man  with  thick,  dark, 
curly  hair,  and  a  slight  moustache.  He 
wears  a  crimson  velvet  doublet,  slashed, 
and  a  collar  of  transparent  lace.  The 
inscription , " ae  svae  (aetatis  suae)  24,  1588" 
(Shakespeare  was  24  in  that  year),  appears 
in  white  letters  in  the  upper  comers  of 
the  panel.  On  the  back  are  the  letters 
"W.Xs."  The  picture  is  stated  to  have 
been  examined  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann, 
editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Art. 

Mr.  Spielmann  at  latest  accounts 
had  not  publicly  committed  himself 
to  a  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
portrait.*  I  am  not  committing  my- 
self either,  though  I  reproduce  here- 
with a  photograph  of  the  picture. 
I  am  giving  a  reproduction  of  it. 

There  are  theorists  who  tell  you 
that  books  on  the  country  should  be 
read  in  the  town,  and  books  on  the 
town  read  in  the  country.  There  is 
no  rule  as  to  one's  time  for  reading. 
I  have  enjoyed  Thoreau  and  Bur- 
roughs as  much  when  sitting  under 
the  trees,  with  a  country  landscape 
spread  out  before  me,  as  I  have  sitting 
by  the  fireside  in  town,  with  Union 
Square  to  look  out  upon.  It  is  the 
mood,  I  should  say,  rather  than  the 
place,  that  gives  books  their  special 
appropriateness.  There  are  two 
circumstances  in  which  I  find  read- 
ing hard  even  though  the  book  be 
interesting:  one  is  with  a  beautiful 
landscape — ^trees,  meadows  and  dis- 
tant mountains — spread  out  before 
me,  and  the  other  is  when  in  bed. 
The  landscape  distracts  my  attention, 
and  the  other  puts  me  to  sleep .    There 


is  no  book  written  that  can  keep  me 
awake  when  bedtime  comes.  The 
amusing  Mr.  Chesterton  thinks  that 

lying  in  bed  would  be  an  altogether  per- 
fect and  supreme  experience  if  only  one 
had  a  colored  pencil  long  enough  to  draw- 
on  the  ceiling. 

Mr.    Chesterton,    I   may   add,    is   a 
clever  if  whimsical  draughtsman. 

The  Italian  actor  Ermete  Novelli  * 
was  well  worth  bringing  to  this 
country.  He  is  not  Salvini,  but  he 
is  a  good  actor — an  interesting  tra- 
gedian and  an  amusing  comedian. 
Indeed  there  are  times  when  he  is 
an  amusing  tragedian.  His  Shylock 
is  very  funny  at  times  and  so  is  his 
Lear,  but  he  has  tragic  moments  in 
both  of  these  roles  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  It  is,  however,  as  a 
comedian  that  Italy  acclaims  him, 
and  Italy  is  right. 

Mr.  William  Vaughn  Moody,  the 
author  of  **The  Great  Divide,"  has 
been  entreated  to  turn  his  play  into 
a  novel,  but  he  stands  firm.  He  will 
not  consider  the  most  tempting 
offers.  To  him  his  play  is  a  play 
and  nothing  more.  He  may  write  a 
novel  some  day,  but  it  will  not  be 
founded  on  any  of  his  dramas.  There 
is  some  talk  of  Mr.  Moody  writing  a 
poetic  drama,  and  this  he  could  do 
better  than  most  men.  Mr.  Moody, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  poet  be- 
fore he  was  a  dramatist,  and  he  has 
written  poetic  dramas,  but  they  were 
not  intended  for  the  stage.  When  he 
writes  them  for  the  stage,  with  the  ex- 
perience that  he  has  had,  we  may 
expect  something  as  good  as,  if  not 
better  than, has  been  done  by  any  poet 
of  these  days.  Mr.  Moody  expects  to 
spend  his  summer  abroad  or  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  I  believe,  with  a 
brother-poet,  Mr.  Ridgely  Torrence  as 
his  companion.  "The  Great  Divide  " 
will  be  given  in  London  before  long 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  a  success. 
England  likes  us  to  be  racy.  We  are  to 
them  all  miners    or    bronco-busters, 

♦Sec  page  221. 
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and  thev  resent  it  when  we  are  some- 
thing  else. 

of 

I  must  cross  swords  with  Miss  Hil- 
degarde  Hawthorne  on  the  subject  of 
Mrs.  Wharton's  novels.  In  describ- 
ing this  writer's  style  in  thej  Times 
Saturday  Review ^  I  do  not  think  that 
she  is  altogether  just,  though  she 
evidently  intends  to  be.     She  says : 

Mrs.  Whaxton  writes  with  a  deliberate 
art,  a  satisfying  finish.  To  be  sure,  she  is 
wholly  devoid  of  humor,  but  humor  as  an 
asset  in  the  world  amid  which  her  creations 
move  would  be  absolutely  tin  desirable. 
These  people  must  take  each  other  and  be 
taken  with  the  utmost  seriousness.  One 
wholehearted  laugh  would  melt  their  icicle 
existences  entirely  away.  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  of  one  of  the  men  even  in  this 
worid  of  Wharton  as  overcome  by  a  mad 
impulse  of  laughter,  a  realization  of  the 
huge  joke? 

The  people  in  the  books  may  not 
laugh  and  Mrs.  Wharton  may  have  no 
humor,  but  she  has  wit  in  abundance. 
I  could  quote  you  many  a  description, 
many  an  aside,  even  in  the  tragic 
**  House  of  Mirth,"  that  would  make 
you  smile.  You  would  not  '•*  guffaw, " 
because  it  is  only  horse-play  that 
makes  you  so  far  forget  yourself,  but 
I  have  found  much  amusement  in 
Mrs.  Wharton's  keen  and  ready  wit. 

Of 

The  late  Alfred  Hodder*  was  not 
known  outside  of  New  York,  and 
even  in  this  city  his  reputation  had 
not  extended  outside  a  limited  circle. 
But  where  he  was  known  his  name 
stood  for  the  best. 

Though  only  forty  years  of  age 
and  for  the  past  three  years  of  his  life 
pursued  by  a  relentless  illness,  he  was 
a  citizen  who  made  himself  felt 
though  in  a  quiet  way.  There  was 
nothing  sensational  in  his  methods. 
They  were  simple  and  direct.  Since 
1 90 1,  Mr.  Hodder  had  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Jerome  in  the  strenuous  work 
of  which  he  gave  some  account  in  his 
best- known  book,  "The  Fight  for  the 
City." 

*  See  page  azS 


The  Princess  Troubetzkoy,  better 
known  to  the  reading  public  as 
Amelie  Rives,  has  spent  the  past  two 
or  three  winters  in  New  York  where 
her  husband,  an  artist  of  talent,  has 
been  kept  bus}^  painting  the  portraits 
of  the  rich  and  great.  This  latest 
portrait  of  the  Princess  Troubetzkoy 
was  taken  only  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
her  apartment  in  this  city.  Of  late 
years  she  has  written  dramatic  po- 
ems of  decided  power  but  without 
the  sensational  quality  of  her  fic- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  they  have 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

By  the  time  that  this  paragraph 
appears  in  print  the  London  Academy 
will  have  again  changed  hands.  How 
many  and  how  curious  have  been 
the  changes  of  this  weekly!  I  remem- 
ber well  when  it  was  founded  by  the 
late  Dr.  Appleton,  whose  untimely 
death  was  no  doubt  caused  by  over- 
work. Then  came  one  and  another 
editor  and  one  and  another  owner. 
Mr.  John  Morgan  Richards  was  one 
of  its  most  recent  owners.  He  sold 
out  to  Sir  George  Newnes,  who 
promised  great  things — none  of  which 
materialized.  The  Academy  under 
Sir  George  was  respectable  but  dull. 
Sir  Edward  Tennant  is  named  at 
the  present  writing  as  the  new  owner, 
and  there  are  hints  that  Lord  Alfred 
Douglas  will  be  the  new  editor.  I 
shall  be  interested  to  see  what  happens 
to  The  Academy  as  I  was  on  its  staff 
as  American  correspondent,  in  its 
early  days. 


More  ways  than  one  are  there  of 
advertising  one's  literary  wares.  A 
new  poet  is  advertised  as  "the  ex- 
tremely youthful,"  as  though  that 
were  a  sub- title  to  his  name.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  adver- 
tising of  books  and  authors  is  a  little 
less  noisy  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
There  are  not  only  sensational  ways 
of  advertising  authors  but  of  selling 
books.  There  is  a  syndicate,  of 
which  you  may  perhaps  have  heard, 
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IISS  CAROLYN  WELLS 
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that  goes  to  an  author,  offers  him  a 
higher  price  for  his  book  than  his 
regular  publisher  offers,  and  then 
puts  it  on  sale  in  only  one  book -store 
in  a  given  city,  that  store  being  the 
one  that  orders  the  most  copies. 
Curiously  enough,  there  is  little  or 
no  call  for  these  books — though  they 
are  by  popular  authors— in  other 
stores  than  the  one  which  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  syndicate  to  sell 
them.  Mrs.  Atherton's  new  book, 
"Rezanov,"  is  published  by  this 
syndicate  and  is  sold  by  only  one 
book-store  in  New  York.  The  book 
has  been  extensively  advertised  by 
this  book-store,  but  the  other  book- 
sellers tell  me  that  they  have  had 
virtually  no  call  for  it— one  or  two 
copies  and  that  is  all.     Perhaps  they 


would  not  have  had  even  one  or  two 
calls  if  it  were  not  that  Mrs.  Atherton 
is  so  widely  advertised  at  the  present 
time.  Mrs.  Atherton,  Miss  Corelli 
and  Hall  Caine  are  wonderful  ad- 
vertisers, not  in  ordinary  ways,  but 
through  ways  of  their  own.  They 
keep  in  the  "public  eye"  as  do  no 
other  writers,  except  possibly  Mark 
Twain,  whose  white  clothes  in  winter. 
Christian  Science  outbursts  and  other 
peculiarities,  and  the  desire  of  the 
public  to  read  about  him,  keep  his 
name  always  to  the  front. 

Now  that  so  much  attention  is 
being  attracted  to  Lafcadio  Heam, 
it  is  interesting  to  see  this  portrait 
of   the   man   whose  writings  turned 
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his  face  to  the  East.  Percivai  Lowell, 
author  and  astronomer,  was  bom  in 
Boston  in  1855.  After  taking  his 
degree  at  Harvard  he  lived  in  Japan 
from  time  to  time  until  the  Lowell 
Observatory  was  established  in  1893. 
It  was  his  book.  "The  Soul  of  the 
Far  East,"  that  was  the  turning-point 
in  Heam's  career.  ■  With  his  taste 
and  temperament  it  is  not  surprising 
that  such  a  book  should  fill  his  mind 
with  dreams  and  thrills.  Heam,  to 
my  thinking,  has  not  touched  the 
soul  of  the  far  East  as  Lowel!  has,  and 
I  find  the  latter  a  much  more  illu- 
minating writer.  Lowell's  books  on 
Japan  are  more  than  books  about  a 
country,  for  he  saw  with  his  as- 
tronomer's eyes  into  the  depths  of 
things. 

Miss  Carolyn  Wells*  is  one  of  our 
most  prohfic  authors.  Miss  Wells  in 
authorship  and  Miss  May  Irwin  on 
the  stage  do  much  to  make  us  "cheer- 


ful Americans."  Living  in  the  quiet 
town  of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  Miss  Wells  can 
collect  her  thoughts  much  easier  and 
much  more  expeditiously  than  if  she 
Hved  in  this  hustling,  bustling  town. 
Miss  Weils  is  not  averse  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  New  York,  and  has  certain 
days  on  which  she  makes  the  rounds 
of  her  publishers,  for  she  has  more 
than  one,  and  exchanges  ideas  with 
her  fellow-craftsmen.  Occasionally 
she  runs  on  to  Boston,  when  she  finds 
New  York  too  frivolous,  and  she  has 
even  penetrated  the  literary  circles  of 
London  and  Paris.  Miss  Wells  is  now 
writing  a  novel  all  by  herself,  which 
will  appear  in  Lippincott's  Magazine. 
Some  time  ago  she  wrote  a  novel  in 
conjunction  with  some  one  else,  but 
this  is  to  be  alt  her  own.  Some  day 
Miss  Wells  will  write  the  "book"  for  a 
"musical  comedy."  She  has  not  told 
me  that  she  has  any  such  idea,  but  a 
person  who  can  turn  out  "topical 
verse"  by  the  yard  is  bound  to  have 
it  set  to  music  sooner  or  later. 


LITERATURE  AND  STATESMANSHIP 

By  Edward  Everett 

Thb  Hon.  William  Everett,  son  of  the  late  Edward  Everett,  sometime  Secretary  of 
State,  found  among  his  father's  papers,  and  has  sent  to  Putnam's  Monthly, 
the  following  address  on  "  Literature  and  Statesmanship."  Accompanying  the  man- 
uscript was  a  letter  from  the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  Secretary,  inviting  Mr.  Everett 
to  speak  at  a  Literary  Entertainment  (known  as  the  Fruit  Festival)  given  by  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  September  s7,  1855.  With  the  expectation 
of  being  able  to  be  present,  the  distinguished  orator  prepared  notes  for  his  a 
did  not  write  it  out  till  he  had  been  forced  by  circumstances  to  dcclini 
Though  nearly  fifty-two  years  have  passed  since  the  address  was  writ 
apart  from  its  value  as  oratorical  literature,  continued  interest  in  its  reference  to  two 
matters  which  are  still  subject  for  discussion :  the  relations  between  authors  and  publishers, 
and  the  question  of  International  Copyright,  in  behalf  of  which  Mr.  Everett  was  an  earnest 
worker.  It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  to  compare  with  his  remarks  00  Literature  and 
Statesmanship  those  in  response  to  the  same  toast  presented  in  the  less  formal  after- 
dinner  speech  made  in  igoj  by  the  late  Lord  Goschen,  and  printed  in  Putnam's  for 
April— The  Editors. 


T  is  only  in  obedi- 
ence  to  the  para- 
mount authority  of 
the  chair  that  any 
one  would   rise  in 
reply     to    such    a 
toast  as  that  which 
you     have     just 
given.     But   you   have    called   upon 
me  by  name,  and  in  addition  to  your 
prerogative  as   master   of  the  feast, 
I    believe   it   is   thought    very   good 
policy  at   all  times   for  the  authors 
to   mind   what   the   booksellers   say. 
I  certainly  regard  it  as  a  very  great 
honor  to  be  called  upon  in  a  company 
like  this,  as  a  representative  of  the 
literature  or  the  statesmanship  of  the 
country,  and  still  more  of  both  com- 
bined.    But  I  believe  the  best  way 
to  sustain  my  pretensions  in  either 
capacity    would    be    to    imitate   the 
example  of  the  venerable  clergyman 
on    Connecticut    River,    who,    when 
asked  by  a  professional  brother  from 
a  remote  part  of  the  country  whether 
there  was  much  evangelical  piety  in 
his  parish,  answered,  "Not  much  to 
speak  of." 


I  may.  however,  without  presump- 
tion or  indelicacy  concur  in  the  spirit 
of  your  remark  that  there  is  nothing 
incompatible  between  the  cultivation 
of  letters  and  the  pursuits  of  public 
life ;  and  this  I  may  do  with  the  less 
hesitation  as.  being  retired  from  pub- 
lic life  myself,  I  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  pleading  my  own  cause. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  if  a  man 
is  engaged  in  literary  labors  which 
actually  engross  his  time,  as  was  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  Dr.  Edmund 
Castell,  who  prepared  a  lexicon  poly- 
glot Bible,  and  who  says  that  for 
eleven  years  he  deemed  that  day  a 
holiday  when  he  did  not  toil  sixteen 
or  eighteen  hours  at  his  work,  or  with 
the  great  German  critic  Heyne,  who 
when  his  barber  in  the  morning  told 
him  it  would  take  three  and  a  half 
minutes  to  shave  him  drove  him  away, 
declaring  it  was  "an  age,"— I  do  not 
mean  that  a. scholar  of  this  stamp  will 
have  a  great  deal  of  time  for  the 
duties  of  public  life — or,  I  may  add,  of 
private  life  either,  in  any  reasonable 
acceptation  of  the  purposes  of  exist- 
ence.     On   the   other  hand,   it   can 
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hardly  be  expected  of  a  man  absorbed 
in  political  life,  who,  after  devoting 
his  days  to  laborious  official  duties, 
goes  home  in  the  evening  to  a  weary 
correspondence  all  over  the  country, 
— or  who  attends  every  political 
gathering  within  his  reach, — or  who 
passes  his  leisure  hours  in  writing  for 
the  newspapers. — I  say  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  of  such  a  man  to  ac- 
quire much  reputation  for  scholar- 
ship. But,  with  these  qualifications, 
experience  shows  that,  reasonably  un- 
derstood, the  two  pursuits  are  not 
incompatible;  and  there  are  brilliant 
examples  of  distinguished  eminence 
in  both. 

[Mr.  Everett  went  into  an  extended 
enumeration,  with  comments,  of  states- 
men who  had  also  been  distinguished  in 
literature;  or,  if  not  writers  themselves, 
devotedly  fond  of  reading  and  study: 
Pericles,  Alexander,  Cicero,  Caesar,  in  the 
classic,  and  Dante  in  mediaeval  days.  He 
dwelt  with  great  interest  on  the  continental 
publicists,  Grotius,  De  Thous,  Lamoignon, 
and  D'Aguesseau;  and  in  English  history 
on  Bacon  and  Burke.  Of  our  own  states- 
men he  spoke  of  Washington,  not  a  man 
of  letters,  but  a  diligent  reader  of  a  few 
good  books;  of  Franklin,  to  whom  he 
devoted  several  enthusiastic  sentences;  of 
John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Rutledge,  Madison,  Jay,  and  Rufus 
King — all  men  of  literary  attainment; 
Hamilton,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Edward  Living- 
ston, Wirt,  Pinkney,  Randolph,  Gallatin, 
and  John  Quincy  Adams — "a  walking 
dictionary,  he  knew  everything  and  re- 
membered everything";  Webster,  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  Legard  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Henry  Wheaton.] 

Delicacy  will  hardly  allow  me  to 
enumerate  the  living;  but  I  think 
vou  would  blame  me  if  I  did  not  in 
this  connection  refer  to  your  fellow- 
citizen — to  our  joint  fellow-citizen — 
Mr.  Bancroft,  who  has  found  time 
amidst  the  duties  of  the  highest 
offices  of  State  at  home  and  abroad 
to  compose,  from  original  materials, 
his  classical  volumes  on  the  history 
of  the  country.  Not  less  unfaithful 
should  I  be  to  my  theme  if  I  passed 


in  silence  the  name  of  Irving.    When, 
long    years    hence,  the    archives    of 
Washington  shall  be  explored,  as  he 
has  explored  those  of  Spain,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  same  conscientious 
fidelity,  the  same  quiet    philosophy, 
the  same  pure  English  are  contained 
in  our  friend's  despatches,  as  envoy 
to  Madrid,  which  have  been  exhibited 
by  him  in  the  History  of  Columbus 
and  the  Life  of  Washington.     But  a 
short    time    before     his     death,     in 
Greece,  Lord  Byron,  after  bestowing 
the  most  enthusiastic  praises  on  our 
friend's  admirable  piece  **The  Broken 
Heart,"  said,  **I  want  to  see  America 
for  five  reasons."     These  were:     **I 
want  to  see  your  stupendous  scenery ; 
I   want  to  see  Washington's  grave; 
I    want   to   see   the   classic   form   of 
living  Freedom;  I  want  to  get  your 
Government   to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece."     And,   at  the 
head  of  the  list,  **  I  want  to  see  Irving." 
So    far    from    being    incompatible 
with  each  other,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the    cultivation    of    letters    and    the 
pursuit  of  affairs  are,  if  wisely  pro- 
portioned,  mutually  beneficial,  each 
supplying  to  the  other  what  it  wants 
as  an  independent  pursuit.     The  ex- 
clusive scholar  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into   a    Domine    Sampson — a   book- 
worm, a  pedant,  a  dreamy  theorist, 
a    clown    or    a    savage    in    manners. 
If  he  "outwatches  the  bear"  in  his 
midnight  vigils,  he  is  apt  to  outgrowl 
him  in  the  daily  intercourse  with  men. 
A  little  of  the  friction  and  collision 
of   public   life   is  "well   calculated   to 
wear  off  this  rust  and  to  teach  the 
necessity  and  exhibit  the  advantage 
of  cultivating  the  social  element  in 
our   natures.     So,   too,   some   actual 
acquaintance  with  the  great  relations 
of     men     in     political     communities 
throws  light  upon  the  pages  of  history 
and    the    speculations    of    moralists, 
and  enables  us  to  read  ever^^thing  but 
works  of  pure  science  with  superior  in- 
telligence and  interest.    On  the  other 
hand,    there    are     few     departments 
of  public  life  whose  duties  will  not 
be   performed  to  greater  advantage 
with  some  degree  of  literary  culture. 
Paradoxical  as  the  remark  may  sound 


at  the  present  day,  it  is  in  my  judg- 
ment beyond  question  that  the  duties 
of  the  highest  offices  of  state  at  home 
and  abroad  would  at  all  times  be 
discharged  more  efficiently,  and  with 
greater  credit  to  the  incumbent  and 
the  country,  when  filled  by  a  person 
of  literary  culture;  and  especially  by 
one  acquainted  with  history,  pub- 
lic law,  and  the  appro\'ed  writers 
on  ethics,  than  by  one  unacquainted 
with  them. 

Especially  important  to  the  public 
man    is    the    knowledge    of    history. 


Man  is  the  same  substantially  in  all 
ages:  the  probable  future  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  certain  past.  His- 
tory is  said  to  be  philosophy  teaching 
by  example.  It  is  prophecy  inspired 
by  experience.  Many  a  valuable  les- 
son can  be  deduced  by  the  Ameri- 
can statesman  of  the  present  day 
from  the  historj'  of  liberty^ — its  strug- 
gles, its  triumphs,  its  decline^in 
Greece,  in  Rome  and  in  Italy.  I  am 
not,  inrleed,  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  fortunes  of  our  race  neces- 
sarily revolve  in  cycles;  that  because 
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the  states  of  antiquity  rose,  and 
flourished,  and  fell,  that  therefore 
all  other  states  must  pass  through 
the  same  vicissitudes.  I  rather  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  a  steady 
growth;  a  progress  of  improvement 
from  age  to  age,  with  occasional 
backslidings  and  pauses,  but  upon 
the  whole  with  an  ever  onward 
march.  Especially  in  our  own  coun- 
try, notwithstanding  the  lowering 
aspect  of  the  times,  I  still  cling 
to  the  hope,  under  Providence,  of 
an  auspicious  future.  This  happy 
consummation,  however,  is  to  be 
brought  about,  if  at  all,  by  judi- 
ciously applying  the  experience  of 
ages  to  our  own  guidance.  If  we 
would  avoid  the  fate,  we  must  avoid 
the  errors  of  other  states.  We  must 
heed  the  instruction  of  those  immortal 
writings  where  the  events  of  a  gener- 
ation are  condensed  into  a  volume; 
where  causes  and  effects  are  chained 
side  by  side;  where  national  punish- 
ment stands  in  grim  contiguity  with 
national  crime;  where  the  shams  and 
delusions  of  the  hour  disappear,  and 
the  stern,  unflattering  reality  stares 
us  in  the  face. 

But  you  will  think  that  I  forget 
that  this  is  a  company  of  publishers 
and  booksellers  as  well  as  of  authors; 
and  that  the  occasion  invites  us  to 
consider  the  interests  of  literature  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  books — 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  industry  in  a 
civilized  community,  and,  I  will 
add,  one  of  its  highest  interests. 
Few  persons,  I  believe,  are  aware 
of  its  extent,  of  the  amount  of  capital 
employed — and  almost  the  whole  of 
it  the  growth  of  the  last  fifty  years; 
for  before  the  commencement  of  this 
centiu-y  the  number  of  books  printed 
in  the  United  States  was  small,  the 
number  written  still   smaller. 

On  the  economical  aspect  of  the 
subject  I  forbear  to  dwell.  It  has 
been  sufficiently  enlarged  upon  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Putnam; it  must  be  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  the  company. 

Rather  let  me,  while  speaking  on 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  in- 


dustry, pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  friend  to  whom  New  England — 
may  I  not  add,  the  whole  country? — 
is  indebted  for  as  large  a  share  in 
bringing  about  this  extension  of  the 
bookselling  and  publishing  business 
as  could  well  belong  to  an  individual. 
I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  late  Mr. 
James  Brown  of  Boston,  whom  I 
knew  from  the  very  commencement 
of  his  career,  and  who  united  all  the 
qualities  which  belong  to  a  thorough 
man  of  business,  a  lover  and  a  judge 
of  books  and  the  fine  arts,  a  good  citi- 
zen, a  warm  friend,  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian. With  him  the  occupation  of 
a  printer  and  bookseller  was  more 
than  a  branch  of  business — ^it  was 
a  liberal  profession.  He  saw  in  the 
growing  demand  for  good  books  an 
indication  of  the  advancing  taste  of 
the  community.  Few  persons  were 
better  judges,  not  merely  of  their 
commercial,  but  of  their  literary 
value.  Success  and  wealth  crowned 
his  useful  career,  and  became  in  his 
hands  the  means  of  promoting  every 
object  of  public  utility  and  minister- 
ing with  a  liberal  hand  tg  every  call 
of  benevolence.  Within  the  circle 
of  my  acquaintance  I  have  never 
known  a  person  who  better  filled 
his  place  in  society.  His  name  is 
well  worthy  to  be  written  with  the 
eminent  members  of  your  profession 
in  other  countries,  the  Bodonis,  the 
Didots,  the  Cottas,  the  Tauchnitzes, 
the  Longmans,  the  Bentleys  and 
the  Murrays — and  others,  deceased 
and  living,  at  home  and  abroad,  who 
have  raised  your  pursuit  to  the  rank 
of  a  liberal  calling. 

Allow  me  for  a  moment  to  allude 
to  the  subject  of  international  copy- 
right. I  am  aware  that  this  is  a 
question  on  which  the  publishing 
interest  of  this  country  is  divided 
in  judgment.  As  there  are  no  doubt 
gentlemen  at  the  table  who  entertain 
opposite  opinions,  and  the  occasion 
is  not  one  for  discussions,  still  less 
for  controversy,  I  should  do  wrong 
to  introduce  a  matter  of  dispute 
while  availing  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  company 
which    your    courtesy    affords    me. 
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Inasmuch,  however,  as  a  convention 
was  negotiated  by  me,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  with  the  British  Minister, 
providing  for  international  copyright 
l3etween  this  country  and  England, 
and  that  measure  was  warmly  ob- 
jected to  as  threatening  nothing  less 
than  ruin  to  every  branch  of  industry 
connected  with  book-making,  I  should 
like  to  make  one  or  two  explana- 
tory remarks.  So  dangerous  was  the 
measure  accounted,  not  merely  to  the 
printer  and  publisher,  but  to  the 
type-founder  and  paper-maker,  that 
signatures  to  memorials  against  the 
convention  were  actively  procured, 
not  merely  from  those  whose  cap- 
ital was  invested  in  publishing,  but 
from  journeymen  apprentices  and 
shop-bo)rs,  as  if  everything  connec- 
ted with  the  art  of  printing  in  this 
country  was  to  be  annihilated  by 
this  unhappy  convention.  Now,  if 
I  were  chargeable  with  having  put 
my  hand  to  an  instrument  calcula- 
ted to  produce  this  effect,  I  should  be 
out  of  place  as  a  guest  at  such  an 
entertainment  as  this. 

But  I  did  not  believe  that  the 
measure  would,  if  carried  into  effect, 
produce  an  appreciable  diminution  of 
the  printing  business  of  the  United 
States.  For  it  left  untouched,  of 
course,  our  whole  native  literature; 
the  entire  department  of  American 
books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers. 
Secondly,  it  left  untouched  the  great 
m^s  of  the  standard  literature  of 
England,  all  the  great  masters  of  the 
language  of  other  times — ever5rthing, 
in  short,  but  the  writers  of  the  present 
generation  who  are  entitled  to  copy- 
right; and  even  they,  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  convention  proposed  by 
me  in  the  Senate,  were  obliged  to 
print  their  works  in  this  country  in 
order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  copy- 
right in  the  United  States;  so  that 
the  only  injury  that  could  have  re- 
sulted to  the  printing  and  publishing 
interest  in  this  country  would  have 
been  a  falling-off  in  the  demand  for  a 
few  popular  works,  caused  by  the 
enhancement  of  price,  consequent 
upon  their  being  copyrighted.  Surely 
a  very  inconsiderable   item,    an   in- 


finitesimal fraction  in  the  grand 
account  of  the  printing  business  of 
the  United  States. 

I  made  a  rough  calculation  that  if 
every  English  book  entitled  to  copy- 
right under  the  convention  should, 
in  consequence  of  that  convention,  be 
printed  in  England  for  the  Ameri- 
can market,  what  we  should  lose  in 
the  printing,  paper-making,  type- 
founding,  and  press-manufacturing 
business  would  not  be  the  equivalent 
to  the  employment  given  to  those 
various  branches  of  industry  by  one 
of  the  New  York  daily  papers  of  the 
widest  circulation.  The  elements  of 
the  calculation  were  this:  A  paper 
whose  entire  circulation,  daily,  semi- 
weekly  iand  weekly,  is  equal  to  50,000 
daily  papers — and  I  am  told  there 
are  such  in  New  York — is  equivalent 
in  the  course  of  the  year  to  500,000 
duodecimo  volumes  of  the  usual  size. 
Now  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether, 
of  English  works  that  would  be  copy- 
righted, there  are  printed  at  present 
annually  half  a  million  duodecimo 
volumes;  and  if  not,  then  one  news- 
paper, with  a  circulation  in  the  ag- 
•gregate  of  fifty  thousand  numbers 
daily,  affords  to  every  branch  of  the 
printing  business  (with  the  exception 
of  that  of  book-binding)  more  employ- 
ment than  is  afforded  to  it  by  the 
entire  reprint  of  the  English  works 
which  would  be  affected  by  a  copy- 
right system  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, even  if  the  printing  were  not 
required  to  be  done  where  the  edi- 
tion is  protected.  If  this,  or  anything 
approaching  to  it,  be  true,  it  is  plain 
that  the  great  alarm  which  was  raised 
eighteen  months  ago,  as  to  the  ruin- 
ous effect  of  the  measure  in  question 
on  the  printing  business  in  the  United 
States,  was  wholly  gratuitous. 

One  other  consideration  I  will  ven- 
ture to  offer  by  way  of  vindicating 
the  policy  of  that  convention.  Al- 
though at  present  the  number  of 
English  books  printed  in  America 
is  greater  than  that  of  American 
books  printed  in  England,  and  there- 
fore the  benefits  of  such  a  convention 
might  seem  to  be  more  with  English 
than  American  authors,  yet  the  time 
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is  fast  approaching,  and  is  I  believe 
near  at  hand,  when  this  inequality 
will  cease  to  exist — when  the  number 
of  American  books  read  in  England 
will  equal  the  number  of  English 
books  read  in  America  and  a  copy- 
right convention  will  be  found  as 
much  for  the  interest  of  our  Irvings, 
Prescotts,  Bancrofts,  Longfellows, 
Hawthomes,  and  so  many  others 
whom  I  have  not  time  to  name,  as  for 
that  of  the  Hallams,  the  Tennysons, 
the  Thackerays,  the  Bulwers  and 
above  all  the  Macaulays. 

But  it  is  not  without  impatience 
that  I  enter  into  details  of  this  kind 
before  an  audience  like  this,  contain- 
ing so  much  which  is  well  calculated 
to  lead  the  mind  to  the  most  enlarged, 
elevated,  and  refined  views  of  the 
subject.  If  the  dignity  of  a  pursuit 
is  measured  by  the  materials  with 
which  it  deals,  the  ends  which  it 
accomplishes,  and  the  place  which 
it  fills  in  the  social  and  intellectual 
system,  you  may  well  be  proud  of 
your  calling.  It  is  indeed  a  liberal 
one.  You  furnish  the  means  of 
communication,  as  far  as  the  more 
elaborate  forms  of  thought  and  in- 
quiry extend,  between  mind  and 
mind;  the  niind  of  one  country  and 
the  mind  of  other  countries;  the  mind 
of  one  age  and  the  mind  of  succeeding 
ages.  Including  the  daily  journal 
and  the  periodical  under  the  generic 
name  of  books — and  it  may  well  be 
done,  for  a  paper  of  eight  pages, 
printed  as  books  are  printed,  would 
make  a  volume  of  150  pages,-r-it 
may  be  affirmed  that  it  is  mainly 
through  the  medium  of  books  that 
the  intellectual  unity  and  continuity 
of  the  race  is  sustained.  Does  a 
man  desire  to  sound  the  depths  or 
tread  the  mazy  pathways  of  the 
material  universe,  you  introduce  him 
not  only  to  the  safest  and  most 
skilful  living  guides,  but  to  Ptolemy 
and  Copernicus,  to  Kepler  and  New- 
ton, to  La  Place  and  Bowditch.  Does 
he  wish  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  hu- 
manity in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
you  put  him  to  the  school  of  the 
great  masters  best  able  to  teach 
the  lesson — to  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 


dides,  to  Livy  and  Tacitus  (whose 
lost  books  would  not  have  perished 
if  they  had  got  into  your  hands), 
and  to  the  illustrious  historians  who 
have  caught  their  mantle  in  modern 
times,  of  whom  more  than  our  pro- 
portion are  of  .the  United  States — 
their  works  Ushered  to  the  world  by 
gentlemen  at  this  table.  Or  does  he 
give  himself  to  the  culture  of  the 
imagination  and  the  taste,  there  is 
not  a  poet  from  '*the  blind  old  man 
of  Scio's  rocky  isle**  to  the  latest 
votary  of  the  Muse,  to  whom  you 
do  not  present  him.  Long  ages  may 
have  elapsed  since  they  existed  in 
the  flesh,  oceans  may  roll  between 
their  native  lands  and  ours,  but 
your  noble  art  literally  in  this  re- 
spect annihilates  time  and  space; 
not  only  reviews  and  perpetuates, 
but  multiplies  the  existence  of  poets 
and  sages  and  orators  and  historians; 
and  seats  by  the  table  of  every  stu- 
dent in  every  country  a  Homer  and  a 
Virgil,  a  Dante  and  a  Tasso,  a  Shake- 
speare and  a  Milton,  a  Comeille  and 
a  Racine;  and  happy  they  who  have 
heard  the  great  masters  of  the  French 
drama  interpreted,  as  we  have,  by  a 
genius  kindred  with  their  own. 

For  myself,  I  never  contemplate  a 
book,  tracing  it  through  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  the  spoken,  written 
and .  printed  word,  without  admira- 
tion— I  may  say,  without  awe.  A 
wise,  good  book,  destined  to  live 
for  ages  after  the  hand  that  penned 
it  has  mouldered  to  dust,  is,  all 
things  considered,  **the  consummate 
flower'*  of  the  human  intellect.  Re- 
flect a  moment  on  its  origin  and  pro- 
gress. First,  this  gift  of  speech,  which 
by  means  of  a  few  slight  vocal  im- 
pulses upon  the  ambient  air  con- 
veys the  nicest  shades  of  thought, 
the  most  delicate  pulses  of  feeling, 
from  soul  to  soul,  and  in  a  moment, 
with  a  breath,  establishes  a  sym- 
pathetic communication  between  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  a  vast 
assembly.  But  this  is  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  wondrous  process.  The 
second  step  is  the  mysterious  alliance 
of  the  written  and  the  spoken  sign. 
Do  you  bear  in  mind  that  this  poor 
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A.  B,  C,  which  we  teach  to  lisping 
infancy— these  twenty-four  simple 
marks  on  the  blank  paper,  hardly 
dis  inguishable  from  each  other  by 
one  who  has  not  learned  their  sig- 
nificance,— enable  me  to  transfer  the 
symbols  of  thought  .  from  the  ear 
to  the  eye,  from  the  invisible  air  to 
the  tangible  page,  from  the  dying 
soimd  which  melts  into  silence  as  it 
drops  from  the  lips,  to  a  duration 
which  shall  outlast'  the  pyramids  ? 
Here  the  skill  of  antiquity  paused. 
Beyond  this  neither  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt,  the  art  of  Greece,  nor  the 
power  and  wealth  of  Rome  could 
travel.  But,  vast  as  it  is,  how  little 
is  it  compared  with  what  is  accom- 
plished in  the  third  stage  of  the 
process  by  the  all-powerful  Press — 
the  chosen  instrument  of  Providence, 
in  these  latter  days,  to  diffuse  through- 
out the  globe  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  civilization,  of  knowledge 
and  of  liberty,  and  thus  to  bring 
about  the  renovation  of  the  world. 
It  is  your  prerogative,  gentlemen,  to 
wield  this  mighty  instrument,  by 
which  lifeless  bars  of  wood  and  iron 
levers,  screws,  wheels  and  joints — 
strangely  driven  by  mechanic  force 
in  retired  attics  or  dingy  basements, 
situated  in  remote  streets — not  only 
become  the  all-but-inspired  messen- 
gers of  science,  letters,  and  arts  to  all 
mankind,  but  call  up  from  the  dust 
the  departed  learned  and  wise  of 
all  ages.  Yes,  gentlemen,  yours  is 
the  true  spiritual  manifestation  :  when 
the  Press  raps  in  earnest,  somebody 
has  got  to  come. 

You  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep 
And  they  will  come,  when  you  do  call  for 
them. 

They  will  come  in  the  authentic 
manifestation  of  their  works,  their 
whole  being  condensed  into  their 
writings,  their  wit  embalmed,  their 
eloquence  crystallized — all  stamped 
with  perpetuity  by  your  art.  They 
will  come  in  the  radiance  of  their 
intellectual  existence,  without  the 
imperfections,  infirmities,  and  sorrows 
of  their  mortal  life.     At  the  bidding 


of  the  Press,  Socrates  will  come, 
without  his  bowl  of  hemlock,  in  the 
divine  pages  of  Plato;  Tully  without 
the  dagger  of  Catiline  or  the  fire- 
brand of  Clodius;  Tasso  released  from 
his  fetters  and  his  cell;  Milton,  no 
longer  poor  and  blind  and  persecuted, 
but  **in  the  high  season  of  his  fancies, 
with  his  garland  and  singing  robes 
about  him'*;  and  imperial  Shake- 
speare, redeemed  from  the  "public 
means"  and  "public  manners,"  by 
which  his 

nature  was  subdued 
To  what  it  wrought  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand, 

'  comes  forth,  at  your  call,  transfigured 
into  the  serene  and  peerless  glory  of 
his   intellectual    supremacy. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  the  Press,  of 
which  you  for  the  time  being  are  the 
controllers,  is  the  great  bulwark  under 
Providence  of  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  A  large  majority  of  the  works 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  literatiu'e 
perished  after  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  under  the  labor  and  cost 
of  manuscript  transmission.  The  pre- 
servation of  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  human  mind  depended 
for  centuries  on  the  fate  of  a  single 
written  copy;  but  if  all  the  hosts  of 
Vandalism  in  the  depths  of  Asia  were 
to  pour  in  one  new  avalanche  upon 
the  civilized  world,  they  could  not 
cause  the  disappearance  of  one  vol- 
ume— no,  not  of  one  page — which  the 
Press  of  Europe  and  America  had 
consigned  to  posterity.  Pestilence 
may  waste  populous  regions  as  it  has 
wasted  the  plains  of  Tuscany;  the 
vicissitudes  of  empire  and  trade  may 
reduce  mighty  cities  to  decay,  as  they 
have  reduced  Carthage  and  Tyre; 
superstition  and  bigotry  may  poison 
the  heart  of  great  kingdoms  as  they 
have  of  Spain;  arbitrary  government 
may  weigh  down  the  energies  and 
paralyze  the  powers  of  noble  races 
as  they  have  in  half  the  states  of 
Europe;  but  so  long  as  the  art  of 
printing  exists,  civilization  is  secure. 
It  may  be  driven  from  one  country, 
but  it  will  flourish  in  another;  and 
though  the  living  may  be  awed  to 
silence,  the  mighty  dead  will  speak. 
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HE  trip  from  Liver- 
pool to  London  I 
found  to  be  agreen 
glimpse  of  Eng- 
land in  the  shape 
of  abiograph.  But 
the  word  green,  as 
■we  say  it  in  our 
haste,  is  utterly  inadequate  to  ap- 
ply to  the  color  of  the  English 
landscape.  Though  of  varying  shades, 
it  is  always  green  to  the  n'"  power; 
it  is  a  saturated  solution  of  green; 
it  is  a  green  that  sinks  into  the 
eye  with  a  sensation  of  indelibility. 
And  as  this  green  f!ew  by  me,  I 
watched  it  from  the  window  of  a  car 
most  disappointingly  like  our  own 
Pullmans. 

I  had  hoped  for  the  humorous 
absurdities  of  the  compartmented 
English  trains.  I  had  almost  ex- 
pected to  see  sitting  opposite  me  a 
gentleman  dressed  in  white  paper, 
and  I  involuntarily  watched  for  a 
guard  who  should  look  at  me  through 


a  telescope,  and  say  "You  're  trav- 
elling the  WTong  way. " 

For  my  most  definite  impressions 
of  English  railway  carriages  had  been 
gained  from  my  "Alice,"  and  I  was 
annoyed  to  find  myself  booked  for  a 
large  arm-chair  seat  in  a  parlor  car, 
with  my  luggage  checked  to  its 
London  destination  on  "the  Ameri- 
can p  an  "! 

What,  pray,  was  the  use  of  coming 
abroad,  if  one  was  to  have  all  the 
comforts  of  home? 

As  if  to  add  to  the  unsatisfactoriness 
of  my  first  impressions  of  English 
travel,  I  found  myself  sitting  opposite 
a  young  American  woman. 

We  faced  each  other  across  a  small 
table,  covered  with  what  seemed 
to  be  green  baize,  but  was  more 
likely  the  reflection  of  the  insistent 
landscape. 

The  lady  was  one  of  those  hopeless, 
helpless,  newly  rich,  that  affect  so 
strongly  the  standing  Of  Americans 
in  Europe. 
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THE  ONE  WITH  THE 


She  was  blatantly  pretty,  and 
began  to  talk  at  once,  apparently 
quite  oblivious  of  the  self-evident 
fact  that  I  wanted  to  absorb  in  si- 
lence that  flying  green,  to  which 
her  own  nature 
was  evidently 
quite  impervious. 

"Your  first 
trip?'*  she  said, 
though  I  never 
knew  how  she 
guessed  it.  **My! 
it  must  be  quite  an 
event  in  your  life. 
Now  it  's  only  an 
incident  in  mine.  ** 

**You  come  of- 
ten, then?"  said 
I,  not  specially 
interested. 

**  Yes;  that  is,  we  shall  come  every 
summer  now.  You  see,  he  made  a 
lot  of  money  in  copper, — that  *s  my 
husband  over  there,  the  one  with  the 
plaid  travelling  cap, — so  we  can 
travel  as  much  as  we  like.  We  Ve 
planned  a  long  trip  for  this  year,  and 
we  've  got  to  hustle,  I  can  tell  you. 
I  *m  awfully  systematic.  I  've  bought 
all  the  Baedekers,  and  this  year  I'm 
going  to  see  everything  that 's  marked 
with  a  double  star.  You  know  those 
are  the  'sights  which  should  on  no 
account  be  omitted.'  Then  next 
year  we  '11  do  up  the  single  stars,  and 
after  that  we  can  take  things  more 
leisurely. " 

"You  've  never  been  over  before, 
then?"    I  observed. 

"No,"  she  admitted,  a  little  re- 
luctantly; "I  went  to  California  last 
year.  I  think  Americans  ought  to 
see  their  own  country  first. " 

I  could  n't  help  wishing  she  had 
chosen  this  year  for  her  California 
trip,  but  the  accumulation  of  green 
vision  had  somehow  magicked  me 
into  a  mood  of  cooing  amiability,  and 
I  good-naturedly  assisted  her  to  prat- 
tle on,  by  offering  an  encouraging 
word  now  and  then. 

"He  's  so  good  to  me,"  she  said, 
nodding  toward  her  husband.  "He 
says  he  welcomes  the  coming  and 
speeds  the  parting  dollar.    Isn  't  that 


cute?  He  's  an  awfully  witty  man. " 
She  described  the  home  he  had 
just  built  for  her  in  Chicago,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  Liberal  Arts 
Building  set  in  the  last  scene  of  a 

comic  opera. 

For  a  moment, 
I  left  the  green  to 
itself,  while  I 
looked  at  my  un- 
retractive  country- 
"Vvoman  with  an 
emotion  evenly 
divided  between 
pity  and  envy. 
For  had  she  not 
reached  the  ulti- 
ma t  e  happiness, 
the  apotheosis  of 
PLAID  TRAVELLiNG-cAP.  content  Only  pos- 
sible to  the  wealthy  Nitro-Bromide? 
And  what  was  I  that  I  should  de- 
preciate such  soul-filling  satisfac- 
tion? And  why  should  my  carping 
analysis  dub  it  ignorance?  Why, 
indeed ! 

After  a  few  more  green  miles, 
an  important-mannered  guard,  who 
proved  to  be  also  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  piloted  me  to  a  dining-car 
which  might  have  been  a  part  of 
the  rolling-stock  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Nothing  about  it  suggested  the 
anticipated  English  discomfort,  un- 
less it  might  be  the  racks  for  the 
glasses,  which,  after  all,  relieved  one 
of  certain  vague  apprehensions. 

But  at  dinner  it  was  my  good  luck 
to  sit  in  a  quartet,  the  other  three 
members  of  which  were  typical  Eng- 
lish people. 

I  suppose  it  is  a  sort  of  reflex 
nervous  action  that  makes  people 
who  eat  together  chummy  at  once. 
The  fact  of  doing  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  time  creates  an  involuntary 
sympathy  which  expands  with  the 
effects  of  physical  refreshment. 

I  patted  myself  on  my  mental 
shoulder  as  I  looked  at  the  three 
pleasant  English  faces,  and  I  suddenly 
became  aware  that,  though  of  a 
different  color,  they  affected  me 
with  exactly  the  same  sensation  as 
the  clean,  green  English  scenery. 
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This,    I    conclude,    was    because  mentioned,  but  combining  them  in 

English  people  are  so  essentially  a  such  a  way  as  to  make  an  individual 

part   of   their   landscape,     a    state-  London  all  yoiu*  own.'* 

ment  true  of  no  Americans  save  the  The  prospect  delighted  me,  and  I 

aboriginal  Indian  tribes.  mentally  resolved  to  build  up  such 


My  tablemates 
were  a  perfect  spec- 
imen of  the  British 
matron,  her  husband 
and  her  daughter. 
I  should  describe 
them  as  well-bred, 
but  that  term  seems 
to  imply  an  effect 
of  acquisition  by 
means  of  outside 
influences.  They 
were,  rather,  well- 
born, in  a  sense 
that  implies  congen- 
ital   good-breeding. 

Their  name  was 
Travers,  and  we  slid 
into  conversation  as 
easily  as  a  launching 
ship  slides  down  into 
the  water.  Natur- 
ally I  asked  them  to 
tell  me  of  London, 
explaining  that  it 
was  my  first  visit 
there,  and  I  wished 
to  know  how  to 
manage  it. 

"What  London  do  you  want  to 
use?  *'  asked  Mr.  Travers,  interestedly. 
**  You  know  there  are  many  Londons 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors. 
We  can  give  you  the  Baedeker  London, 
or  Dickens's  London,  or  Stevenson's 
London,  or  Bernard  Shaw's  London, 
or  Whistler's  London " 

**0r  our  own  W.  D.  Howells's  Lon- 
don," I  finished,  as  he  paused  in  his 
catalogue. 

** I  think, "  I  went  on,  "the  London 
I  want  is  a  composite  affair,  and  I 
shall  compile  it  as  I  go  along.  You 
know  Browning  says  *The  world  is 
made  for  each  of  us,  *  and  so  I  think 
there  's  a  London  made  for  each  of 
us,  and  we  have  only  to  pick  it  out 
from  among  the  m)mad  others." 

"That  *s  quite  true,"  said  Mrs. 
Travers.  "You  '11  be  using,  do  you 
see,    many   bits   of   those   Londons 


HE  TREATS  YOU  TO   HIS  OPINION  OF  YOU 
IN  CHOICE  BILLINGSGATE. 


a  London  as  never 
was  on  land  or  sea. 
"  But,"  I  ob- 
served, "aside  from 
an  individually  the- 
orized London,  there 
must  be  a  practical 
side  that  is  an  inev- 
i  table  accompani- 
ment. There  must 
be  facts  as  well  as 
opinions.  I  should 
be  most  glad  of  any 
hints  or  advices  from 
experienced  and 
kind  -  hearted  Lon- 
doners. " 

"Without  doubt," 
said    Mr.     Travers, 
"the  question  trem- 
bling on  the  tip  of 
your   tongue  is  the 
one    that    trembles 
on  the  tip  of  every 
American    tongue 
that    lands  on  our 
shores — *  What    fee 
shall  I  give  a   cab- 
man?'" 
I  laughed  outright  at  this,  for  it 
was  indeed  one  of  my  collection  of 
tongue-tipped  questions. 

"But,  sadly  enough,"  went  on  the 
Englishman,  "it  is  a  question  that  it 
is  useless  for  me  to  answer  you  at 
present.  An  American  must  be  in 
London  for  four  years  before  he  can 
believe  the  true  solution  of  the  cab- 
fee  problem.  The  correct  procedure 
is  to  give  the  cabby  nothing  beyond 
his  legal  fare.  If  you  give  him  tup- 
pence, he  looks  at  you  reproachfully; 
if  you  give  him  fourpence,  he  scowls 
at  you  fearfully;  if  you  give  him 
sixpence,  he  treats  you  to  his  verbal 
opinion  of  you  in  choice  Billingsgate. 
Whereas,  if  you  give  him  no  gra- 
tuity, he  assumes  that  you  have 
lived  here  for  four  years,  and  lifts 
his  hat  to  you  with  the  greatest 
respect. " 
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**Why  can't  I  follow  your  rule  at  the  vegetable  marrow,  I  had  ceased 
once?'*  I  demanded.  to  regard  the  green  distance  outside, 

**I  do  not  know,"  returned  Mr.  and  gave  my  full  attention  to  my 
Travers.  "Nobody  knows;  but  the  lucky  find  of  the  Real  Thing  in 
fact  remains  that  you  cannot.     You      English  people. 

think  you   believe  the  theory   now,  Mr.  Travers's   advice   was   always 

because    you   hear  excellent  and  prac- 

me  set  it  forth  with  >^*^CS^1to«  tical,  though  usu- 

an air  of  authority;  y^^^^rofS^  ^^^^  hidden    in    a 

but  it  will  take  you  V^/^'^^^^f^^F  ^^^^  ^^    somewhat 

at  least  four  years  ^ri ^viJ^^r  heavy  persiflage. 

to    attain    a    true  \^^    "^fjw  ^^  discussed  the 

working  knowledge  ^^         u  English     tendency 

of    it.      Moreover,  j\      J^j  to    slide  letters  or 

you  wrll  ask  every  x-^l6t^--T^  syllables  from  their 

Englishman    you  ^ — ^"^  'n^CrtflW  proper  names,  fall- 

meet,    regarding  >^        \    'l\\]T'  |  /V  ^^S    back   on   the 

cab- fees,     and     so         ///   '         \  \  1 1 '       (     \\  time-worn  example 

conflicting  will  be       f  1/    ^        V/"     \n      W  °^    ^^®    American 

their  advices  that      //  (       I  l  i')  i  iA\  who    complained 

you     will     change     //  '         v.        ]     J[  '       /  \)\  ^^^^      Englishmen 

your   tactics   with    1 1    /  ]  /    /   \  spell  a  name  B-e- 

every  hansom  you    \J     /     /^"^'^T??^"**^""^^^?^   \  a-u-c-h-a-m-p  and 

ride  in. "  7    (  (M    * ^^ •  Jni^J)-^        pronounce    it 

"Then,"  said  I,      \    ^*  'r-' \Sy-^S^^^-'^<^  4^  Chumley, 

with     an     air      of       ^^-y*^— c. "But  it 's  better 

independence,    "  I  **what  waggery!*'  observed  mrs.  travers.  for  an  American, " 
shall  keep  out    of  said    Mr.   Travers, 

hansom-cabs,    until   I    am   fully   de-      "to  pronounce  a  name  as  it  is  spelled 


termined  what  course  to  pursue  in 
this  regard." 

"But  you  can't,  my  dear  lady," 
continued  my  instructor.  "To  be  in 
London  is  to  be  in  a  hansom.  They 
are  inevitable." 

"Why  not  omnibuses?"  I  asked, 
eager  for  general  information.  "I 
have  long  wanted  to  ride  in  or  on  a 
London  'bus." 

Mr.  Travers's  eyes  twinkled. 

"You  have  an  American  joke,"  he 
said,  "which  cautions  people  against 
going  into  the  water  before  they 
learn  how  to  swim.  I  will  give  you 
an  infallible  rule  for  *buses:  never 
get  on  a  London  'bus  until  you  have 
learned  to  get  on  and  off  of  them 
while  they  are  in  motion." 

"What  waggery!'*  observed  Mrs. 
Travers,  in  a  calm,  unamuscd  tone, 
and  I  suddenly  realized  that  I  was 
in  the  midst  of  an  English  sense  of 
humor. 

The  dinner  progressed  methodi- 
cally through  a  series  of  specified 
courses,   and  when  we  had  reached 


than  to  elide  at  his  own  sweet  will. 
I  met  a  Chicagoan  last  summer,  who 
said  he  intended  to  run  out  to 
Win'c's'le. " 

"What  did  he  mean?"  I  asked,  in 
my  ignorance. 

"Windsor  Castle, "  replied  Mr.  Tra- 
vers, gravely. 

The  mention  of  Chicago  made  me 
remember  my  companion  in  the 
parlor  car,  and  I  spoke  of  her  as  one 
type  of  the  American  tourist. 

"I  saw  her,"  said  Mrs.  Travers, 
with  that  inimitable  air  of  separate- 
ness  that  belongs  to  the  true  Lon- 
doner; "she  is  not  interesting.  Merely 
a  smart  party  who  wears  a  hat. " 

As  this  so  competently  described 
the  lady  from  Chicago,  I  began  to 
suspect,  what  I  later  came  thor- 
oughly to  realize,  that  the  English 
are  wonderfully  adept  in  the  making 
of  picturesque  phrases. 

During  our  animated  conversa- 
tion. Miss  Travers  had  said  almost 
nothing. 

I  had  read  of  the  mental  blank- 
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ness  of  the  British  Young  Person,  and 
was  not  altogether  surprised  at  this. 

But  the  girl  was  a  delight  to  look 
at.  By  no  means  of  the  pink-cheeked, 
red-lipped  variety  immortalized  in 
English  novels,  she  was  of  a  delicate 
buUd,  with  a  face  of  transparent 
whiteness.  Her  soft  light  brown 
hair  was  carelessly  arranged,  and  her 
violet  eyes  would  have  been  pathetic 
but  for  a  flashing,  merry  twinkle 
when  she  occasionally  raised  their 
heavy,  creamy  lids. 

Remembering  Mrs.  Traverses  apt- 
ness in  coining  phrases  of  description, 
I  tried  to  put  Rosalind  Travers  into 
a  few  words,  but  was  obliged  to  bor- 
row from  the  Master- Coiner,  and  I 
called  her  **  The  Person  of  Moonshine.** 

By  the  time  I 
was  having  my 
first  interview  with 
real  Cheshire 
cheese,  the  Trav- 
erses were  inviting 
me  to  visit  them, 
and  I  was  gladly 
accepting  their  de- 
lightfully hospit- 
able and  unmis- 
takably sincere 
invitation. 

Scrupulously 
careful  to  bid  good- 
bye to  my  Chicago 
friend  before  we 
reached  London, 
alone  I  stepped 
from  the  train  at 
Euston  Station 
with  a  feeling  of  in- 
finite anticipation. 

Owing  probably 
to  an  over-excited 
imagination,  the 
mere  physical  at- 
mosphere of  the 
city  impressed  me 
as  something  quite 


vehicles  of  the  same  name,  but  I 
climbed  into  one  without  that  vague 
wonder  as  to  whether  it  would  n*t 
be  cheaper  to  buy  the  outfit  than 
to  pay  my  fare. 

My  destination  was  a  club  in  Pic- 
cadilly— a  woman's  club,  which  I  had 
joined  for  the  sole  purpose  of  using 
its    house    as    an  abiding  place. 

The  cab- driver  was  cordial,  even 
solicitous  about  my  comfort,  but 
finally  myself  and  my  hand- luggage 
were  carefully  stowed  away,  the 
glass  was  put  down,  and  we  started. 
It  was  after  dark,  and  it  was 
raining,  two  conditions  which  might 
appall  an  unescorted  woman  in  a 
strange  city.  The  rain  was  of  that 
ridiculous   English    sort,    where   the 

drops  do  not  fall, 
but  play  around  in 
the  air,  now  and 
then  whisking  into 
the  faces  of  pas- 
sers-by, but  never 
spoiling  their 
clothes.  It  was 
enough,  though,  to 
wet  the  asphalt, 
and  when  we  swung 
into  Piccadilly,  and 
the  flashing  lights 
from  everywhere 
dived  down  into 
the  street,  and  rip- 
p  1  e  d  themselves 
across  the  wet 
blackness  of  the 
pavement,  I  sud- 
denly realized  that 
I  was  driving  over 
one  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  in 
the  world. 

I  looked  out 
through  my  han- 
som-glass darkly, 
at  London.  Un- 
known,mysterious, 


different  from  any  ^^'^•'■'^y  ^  s'^^^t  paR^y  who  wears  a  hat.  sji^nt :  but  enticing 


city  I  had  ever  seen.  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  at  last  come  into  my  own,  and 
had  far  more  the  attitude  of  a  return- 
ing wanderer  than  a  visiting  stranger. 
The  hansom-cabs  did  not  appear 
any   different   from  the    New   York 


with  its  twinkling  eyes,  it  was  like  a 
masked  beauty  at  a  ball.  Yet,  beneath 
that  mocking,  elusive  witchery,  I  was 
conscious  of  an  implied  promise,  that 
my  London  would  yet  unmask,  and  I 
should  know  and  love  her  face  to  face. 


THE  DECADENCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


By  Herbert  Paul 


DO  not  wish  to  set 
)  upforapurist.  The 
object  of  style  is  to 
express  thought,  or 
to  conceal  it,  as  the 
case  may  be,  not  to 
illustrate  the  rules 
of  grammar.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  once  told  me  that 
he  remembered  Macaulay,  a  precisiaa 
in  words,  laughing  over  a  modem  com- 
mentary on  an  ancient  text  which 
alleged  that  ^schylus  had  violated 
Dawes's  canon.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  canon  which  Shakespeare 
had  not  violated,  and  yet,  to  say  no- 
thing of  his  more  transcendent  merits, 
he  drowns  all  errors  in  the  flood  of 
his  illimitable  vocabulary.  Nor  am  I 
so  futile  and  pedantic  as  to  wage  war 
against  slang.  But  its  proper  place 
is  surely  private  conversation.  When 
one  finds  in  the  leading  columns  of  a 
great  newspaper,  which  used  to  be  a 
fountain  of  classical  English,  such 
phrases  as  "queering  the  pitch,"  or  "a 
bad  reason  at  that,"  one  may  be  for- 
given a  passing  qualm. 

And  yet  slang,  after  all,  deceives 
no  one.  There  is  no  false  pretence 
about  it.  It  stands  for  what  it  is. 
The  danger  to  our  grand  old  tongue 
springs  from  a  very  different  source. 
That  source,  in  a  single  word,  is 
slovenliness.  We  are  all  too  apt  to 
think,  for  instance,  that  any  epithet 
of  praise  will  do  for  what  we  like, 
and  any  epithet  of  condemnation  for 
what  we  hate.  Sometimes  legend 
is  pressed  into  the  service,  as  when 
a  gloomy  prophet  is  sarcastically 
likened,  as  if  that  disposed  of  him, 
to  Cassandra,  whose  predictions,  how- 
ever unpalatable,  always  came  true. 
3M 


Sometimes  a  learned  Iangu^;e  is 
distorted  for  this  purpose,  as  when 
the  defence  of  non  possumus  is  set 
aside  with  a  snper,  though  it  is  the 
best  of  all  defences,  for  "Don  Fer- 
nando can't  do  more  than  he  can 
do." 

Here,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  a 
digression  upon  foreign  terms.  Why 
do  we  need  them?  No  language 
is  larger,  richer,  more  various  than 
the  Enghsh,  With  a  little  trouble 
every  idea  can  be  expressed  in  it. 
Yet  how  often  do  we  see  Latin  or 
French  quite  needlessly  employed  by 
Englishmen  writing  for  English  read- 
ers? A  provisional  agreement  be- 
comes a  modus  vivendi,  a  board  chosen 
for  a  special  purpose  is  stigmatized 
&s  a.zi  ad  hoc  body,  a  deadlock  is  an 
impasse,  and  a  blind  alley  is  a  cul-de- 
sac.  These  polyglot  authors,  if  they 
would  only  believe  it,  show  not  so 
much  acquaintance  with  other  lan- 
guages as  ignorance  of  their  own. 

One  need  not  be  a  professional 
etymologist  to  feel  in  the  marrow 
of  one's  bones  that  words  have 
meanings  which  it  is  fatal  to  dis- 
regard. "Sustain"  in  the  sense  of 
"suffer"  is,  I  suppose,  past  praying 
for,  or  rather  praying  against,  though 
to  sustain  an  irreparable  loss  is 
perilously  like  nonsense.  Even  John 
Bright,  whose  English  was  usually 
as  beautiful  as  it  was  simple,  has 
been  known  to  say  "transpire"  when 
he  meant  "happen."  This  may  ap- 
pear a  harmless,  venial  fault.  But  it 
is  capable,  like  man's  wants,  of  in- 
definite expansion ;  and  I  have  read  a 
paragraph  about  a  political  meeting 
which  informed  the  world  that,  "as 
the  proceedings  were    private,  little 
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was  known  of  what  transpired."  As 
** transpire*'  means  **leak  out,"  ob- 
viously nothing  could  transpire  with- 
out at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
way  becoming  known.  Some  philo- 
logical history  is  curious  to  trace. 
How,  for  example,  did  **  phaenomenal " 
come  to  be  tortured  into  a  synonym 
for  ** extraordinary"?  To  take  a 
technical  word  from  the  philosophical 
dictionary,  and  scatter  it,  as  with  a 
pepper-castor,  over  the  columns  of 
a  daily  paper,  looks  like  wanton 
pedantry.  The  true  significance  of 
''phaenomenal,"  from  which  the  diph- 
thong often  drops  out,  is  **  manifest 
to  the  senses,"  as  opposed  to  the 
noumenal,  **  discernible  by  the  mind." 
I  conjecture  that  Dickens's  **  infant 
phenomenon"  is  accountable  for  the 
perversion.  Dickens  is  so  great  a 
writer  that  it  would  be  almost  im- 
pious to  dwell  upon  his  "mutual 
friend,"  and  similar  bits  of  careless- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  the  imi- 
tators of  Dickens  have  much  to  answer 
for,  and  cannot  plead  his  genius  on 
their  own  behalf.  They  are  like  the 
orator  who  prepared  a  speech  on  the 
model  of  Burke,  and  resembled  him 
only  in  exclaiming  with  grotesque  ir- 
relevance, **Good  God,  Mr.  Speaker! " 
A  newspaper  printed  in  monosyl- 
lables is  Utopian;  but  the  lues  poly- 
syUabica  is  a  curse  of  modern  jour- 
nalism. Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
all  journalism.  There  may  still  be 
found  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  articles  written  in 
the*style  of  scholars  when  they  talk, 
the  style  of  the  old  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
or  the  Saturday  Review,  or  the  Amer- 
ican Nation.  I  remember  an  amusing 
case  in  which  the  Pall  Mall — Mr. 
Greenwood's  Pall  Mall — parodied  the 
descriptive  reporter's  passion  for  deco- 
rative concealment  of  the  plain  truth. 
The  prorogation  of  Parliament  is  not 
a  very  imposing  performance,  and, 
though  it  occurs  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  few  are  the  Peers  who  attend 
it.  The  writer  for  the  Pall  Mall 
sketched  the  scene,  and  proceeded: 
**  Suddenly  Lord  Redesdale  exclaimed 
'Now  then,  prayers,'  and  immedi- 
ately assumed  a  devotional  attitude." 


(Lord  Redesdale  was  the  Chairman 
of  Committees,  acting  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor.)  There  is  a  touch  of 
genius  abojit  the  absurd  simile  for 
**  knelt,"  because  it  is  just  one  step 
beyond  the  fancy  of  that  great 
author,  Pennialinus.  Of  course  the 
doctrine  of  the  mean  is  always  true, 
and  there  are  extremes  on  both  sides. 
There  are  Anglo-Saxon  fanatics,  who 
would  cast  out  from  our  composite 
language  all  Latinized  words,  and  one 
of  these  ingenious  gentlemen  wished  to 
substitute  for  the  impenetrability  of 
matter  the  **unthoroughfaresomeness 
of  stuff."  The  particular  kind  of  fine 
writing  which  goes  by  the  cant  name 
of  journalese  may  claim  a  Johnsonian 
origin,  though  it  has  sadly  perverted 
Dr.  Johnson's  designs.  Of  Johnson 
himself  it  may  be  said  that,  while  his 
influence  upon  literature  was  not 
always  wholesome,  and  while  he 
was  accountable  for  some  monstrous 
extravagances  of  speech,  such  as 
those  which  disfigure  the  later  novels 
of  Fanny  Bumey  (Madame  d' Arblay) , 
he  wrote  the  best  English  in  early 
life,  and  spoke  it  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  The  '  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  for 
example,  is  a  standard  classic.  His 
own  **Tour  through  the  Hebrides," 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Bos- 
well's  narrative  of  the  same  event, 
is  very  much  otherwise.  He  some- 
times corrupted  his  own  style  even 
in  society.  Thus,  of  Buckingham's 
or  Sprat's  ** Rehearsal,"  he  said,  **It 
has  not  wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet." 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  **It 
has  not  sufficient  vitality  to  pre- 
. serve  it  from  putrefaction." 

When  I  first  wrote  for  the  Daily 
News,  the  accomplished  editor,  Mr. 
Frank  Hill,  kept,  like  the  Pope,  an 
Index  Prohibitorius — a  list  of  for- 
bidden phrases.  It  had  a  most 
salutary  effect  upon  the  style  of  his 
contributors.  Such  solecisms  as  **it 
goes  without  saying"  were  tabooed. 
Cela  va  sans  dire  is  a  neat  French 
idiom.  The  literal  English  transla- 
tion of  the  formula  has  no  meaning, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  idioms 
must  be  modified,  and  cannot  be 
transferred  as  they  are.    While  science 
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IS  always  the  same,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  accidents  of  time  or 
place,    language   is     essentially  idio- 
matic,   and    therefore    all      foreign 
analogies  are  bound   to  ftiislead.     A 
little  study  of  Thackeray  is  worth  a 
treatise  on  this  subject.     The  Eng- 
lish of  M.  de  Florae,  the  French  of 
Arthur  Pendennis,  bring  home,  as  no 
grammatical  homily  could,  the  ludi- 
crous results   of  drawing  inferences 
from   French    to    English,    or    from 
English  to   French.     Unhappily  the 
lesson  is  not   always  heeded.     Gal- 
licisms are    not,   of    course,   wholly 
novel.     Horace  Walpole's  letters  are 
stuffed   with    them.     They   are    the 
one  blot  upon  the  splendid,  majestic 
style    of    Gibbon.     But    in    contem- 
porary journalism  they  are  so  com- 
mon as  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  English  must  be  a  poor  tongue. 
What  a  strange  fallacy!    Count  the 
number  of  words  in  Shakespeare — 
if   you    can, — and   then   argue   that 
English    is    defective — if    you    dare. 
Nothing  is  for  an   Englishman  un- 
translatable, though  some  things  may 
be  difficult  to  translate,  such  as  the 
letters  of  Voltaire,  or  the  novels  of 
M.    Anatole    France.     Whether    the 
same  can  be  said  of  a  Frenchman  it 
would    be    arrogant    to    pronounce. 
We  all   know  the  famous  rendering 
of   Hamlet's  "Angels   and  ministers 
of  grace,  defend  us:"  "O  mon  dieu, 
qu-est  ce  que  c'est  que  cela?"     To 
which  may  be  appended  the  witty 
remark  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
produced  a  fine  specimen  of  **  nervous 
English"  whenever  he  wrote  a  letter 
in  French.     I  have  seen  an  English 
translation  of  a  French  novel  in  which 
the  word  grillage  was  reproduced  as  if 
it  had  been  the  same  in  both  tongues ; 
and  Parliamentary  reporters  almost 
invariably  call  the  grating  in  front 
of   the    Ladies'    Gallery   the    Grille. 
Canaille  is  often  used  as  if  it  were 
English,    though    Cobbett   suggested 
two  equivalents  when  he  asked  how 
the  masses  could  be  both  the  scum 
and  the  dregs  of  the  people.     What 
needs  to  be  cultivated,  at  least  on 
this    side   of  the  Altantic,  is  a  feel- 
ing of  reverence  for  our  own  tongue. 


such  as  the  French,  though  not  an 
especially  reverent  people,  have  for 
theirs. 

For  this  they  are  largely  indebted 
to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  Acad- 
emy, which  he  founded,  has  been  the 
object  of  much  satire  as  the  patron 
of  mediocrity.  There  is,  as  Horace 
says,  a  golden  mediocrity,  and  Riche- 
lieu's foundation  has  at  least  es- 
tablished a  standard  which  we  are 
without,  in  spite  of  Lord  Reay.  When 
it  was  proposed  to  make  the  novel- 
ist Cherbuliez  an  Academician,  some- 
body protested  that  he  was  not  a 
Frenchman,  but  a  Swiss.  The  reply 
was  prompt:  '* There  are  so  many 
Frenchmen  in  the  Academy  who 
write  Swiss,  it  is  quite  time  we  had 
a  Swiss  who  writes  French."  The 
feeling  thus  shown,  the  feeling  which 
a  Frenchman  has  for  Racine  or  for 
Pascal,  is  not  common  in  England. 
British  patriotism  does  not  take  that 
form.  An  Englishman  will  do  any- 
thing for  his  country,  but  very  little 
for  his  language.  Even  Matthew 
Arnold,  who,  despite  tricks  and 
repetitions,  wrote  it  with  ease,  pow- 
er, grace  and  charm,  made  merciless 
fun  of  the  proposal,  since  in  a  mea- 
sure carried  out,  to  set  up  an  Eng- 
lish Academy.  Ever3rthing,  he  said, 
would  go  smoothly  for  a  time.  Then 
the  Daily  Telegraph  would  let  its 
young  lions  loose,  there  would  be  a 
flight  of  Corinthian  articles  and  an 
irruption  of  George  Augustus  Sala. 
The  late  Mr.  Sala  was  an  imitator 
of  Dickens,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  journalists  who  ever  lived. 
But  his  method  had  not  that  repose 
which  stamps  the  caste  of  Swift  and 
Gray.  He  was  not,  like  Dickens,  a 
classic,  and  classics  often,  unlike 
Dickens,  wait  for  their  popularity 
until  they  are  dead.  Dean  Swift, 
the  master  of  simple  strength,  devoted 
the  one  treatise  which  he  published 
in  his  own  name  to  the  support  of  an 
English  Academy.  But  it  w^ould  not 
be  enough  to  form  an  Academy. 
It  would  also  be  necessary  to  imbue 
the  practical  Briton  with  a  respect 
for  style  as  such.  At  present  his 
governing  idea  on  the  subject  is  that 
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an  author  should  say  what  he  means 
in  words  which  plain  people  can 
understand.  He  may  *'go  for"  his 
opponents,  he  may  * '  rub  it  into  them, ' ' 
he  may  "put  his  finger  on  the  point," 
he  may  revel  in  every  kind  of  stock 
clumsiness  or  awkwardness,  provided 
only  that  he  be  intelligible  to  the 
multitude.  He  ought  to  be  intel- 
ligible, of  course.  Indeed,  he  must 
be.  Those  who  write  to  please  must 
please  to  live.  Clearness  is  necessary. 
It  is  not  sufficient.  **  These  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left 
the  other  undone." 

Every  English  author  should  be 
steeped  in  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be 
plausibly  suggested  that  much  injury 
has  been  done  to  modern  English 
by  our  hymns.  The  familiar  col- 
lection known  as  **  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern,"  which  may  be  said  to 
dominate  the  Church  of  England, 
comprises  some  true  and  noble  poe- 
try. On  the  other  hand,  it  contains 
a  lot  of  doggerel  which  would  only 
be  tolerated  in  public  worship,  and 
jars  with  the  noble  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  that  it  is  allowed  to  disfigure. 
Take,  for  a  fine  confusion  of  meta- 
phors, a  single  stanza : 

Fruit  of  the  mystic  rose, 

As  of  that  rose  the  stem: 
The  root,  whence  mercy  ever  flows. 

The  babe  of  Bethlehem. 

Fancy  this  gibberish  bound  up  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  Old  Hun- 
dredth, and  **0  God,  our  help  in  ages 
past,"  and  "Praise  to  the  HoUest 
in  the  height."  We  pride  ourselves 
on  being  a  far  more  devout  and  pious 
people  than  the  French,  and  yet  the 
French  would  not  think  that  too 
much  pains  could  be  bestowed  upon 
the  outpouring  of  the  human  soul 
in  praise  or  prayer.  I  once  asked  a 
brilliant  speaker,  not  a  professional 
man  of  letters,  how  he  came  by  so 
large  a  vocabulary  without  being  a 
great  reader.  His  reply  struck  me 
very  much,  "I  am  fond  of  the 
English  language,"  he  said,  "and 
read  dictionaries."  I  wish,  for  their 
own  sakes,  that  more  journalists  did 


the  same.  It  would  deliver  them 
from  the  need  of  having  frequent 
recourse  'to  familiar  formulas  and 
juxtapositions,  of  which  every  one  is 
heartily  sick.  It  would  teach  them 
that  a  "publicist"  is  not  one  of  their 
own  craft,  but  a  writer  on  inter- 
national law.  They  would  learn  that 
every  word  has  its  own  significance, 
and  is  not  merely  a  conventional  sign." 
An  important  newspaper  once  seri- 
ously announced  that  an  eminent 
judge  had  "literally  died  in  harness." 
This  is  not  only  nonsense,  for  observe 
that  the  reporter  says  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  he  means.  He 
uses  "literally"  in  the  sense  of 
"metaphorically,"  and  the  decadence 
of  language  cannot  well  go  farther 
than  that.  Or  consider  the  astound- 
ing fate  of  the  word  Platonic,  now 
often  printed  with  a  small  "p."  A 
Platonic  attachment  was  a  friend- 
ship without  passion,  but  otherwise 
of  the  most  intense  and  glowing  kind. 
Therefore  anything  unreal,  from  a 
speech  by  the  German  Emperor  to 
the  resolution  of  a  local  census,  may 
be  called  Platonic.  Why  not  Aristo- 
telian? It  would  not  be  more  ridicu- 
lous, and  it  would  look  more  learned. 
If  one  tried  to  convince  a  practical 
politician  that  a  "non- tariff  State" 
was  bad  English  for  a  State  without  a 
tariff,  he  would  be  laughed  at  as  a 
bookworm.  And  yet  good  English 
has  a  charm  for  the  ear  and  eye  which 
is  felt  by  thousands  who  could  not 
analyze  or  explain  the  impression  it 
makes  on  them.  Ever  so  slight  a 
change  as  converting  a  man  of  busi- 
ness into  a  business  man  helps  to 
Germanize  our  natural  English  speech, 
which  does  distinguish,  if  only  it  be 
left  to  itself,  between  substantives 
and  adjectives.  A  split  infinitive, 
though  perhaps  hard  to  condemn  by 
any  formal  and  technical  rule,  spoils 
even  a  pretty  sentence  because  it  is 
so  hideous.  So  hideous  and  also  so 
common.  The  verb  "penalize "  is  not 
beautiful,  and  does  not  mean  to 
punish.  A  neat  term  may  be  re- 
quired for  making  an  act  punishable. 
But  we  read  about  "penalizing"  per- 
sons, for  whom  punishment  is  always 
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bad  enough,  and  often  too  bad.  And 
why,  oh  why,  ''quondam  friend?" 
Former  friend  is  excellent  English, 
so  that  in  any  case  there  would  be 
no  need  for  Latin.  Moreover,  quon- 
dam is  an  adverb,  and  should  be  used 
to  qualify  an  epithet,  not  a  man  or  a 
thing. 

One  of  George  Eliot's  most  de- 
lightftd  characters,  Mr.  Brooke  in 
**Middlemarch,"  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  a  thing  merely  because  he 
had  said  it  before*  He  was  not  alone. 
If  the  heathen  have  vain  repetitions, 
that  scarcely  differentiates  them  from 
Christians.  "I  feel  a  feeling  which 
I  feel  you  all  feel"  was  the  opening 
sentence  in  a  public  oration  of  an 
English  hieadmaster  to  his  old  pupils. 
Macaulay  was  rather  too  fond  of 
using  the  same  word  several  times 
in  a  short  compass.  But  Macaulay 
would  have  stood  aghast  at  the  length 
to  which  this  lazy  practice  has  been 
carried.  An  enormous  number  of 
pithy  English  words  are  never  used 
at  all,  whereas  such  silly  combina- 
tions as  "came  along"  or  **a  strong 
order"  are  pressed  into  perpetual 
servitude.  "Any  phrase  uttered  by  a 
public  man  which  has  the  faintest 
spark  of  novelty  is  copied,  appro- 
priately or  otherwise,  until  every  one, 
including  its  author,  must  be  bored 
to  death  with  it.  This  is  a  most 
insidious  and  a  most  infectious  vice. 
To  crib  from  those  who  crib  from 
others  may  not  be  a  very  exalted 
form  of  plagiarism.  That  it  is  fre- 
quent and  fashionable,  what  reader 
of  newspapers  can  deny?  There  are 
authors,  for  instance  Mr.  George 
Meredith  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  who 
take  full  advantage  of  the  magnifi- 
cent resources  at  their  disposal,  who 
leave  no  stone  of  language  unturned, 
no  treasure-house  unused.  But  they 
are  men  of  genius,  and  a  very  small 
minority.  Most  of  us  are  satisfied 
with  the  offscourings  of  verbiage, 
the  leavings  of  conventional  plati- 
tude. Even  in  Parliament  the  words 
are  few,  though  they  appear  numer- 
ous from  incessant  repetition.  A 
new  joke  is  almost  resented;  an  old 
joke  is  greeted  with  rapturous  ap- 


proval. English  conservatism,  which 
is  quite  independent  of  party,  finds 
many  strange  vents,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  strangest.  I  think  it  was 
Disraeli  who  said  of  Peel  that  he 
never  made  a  quotation  which  had 
not  earned  the  meed  of  Parliamentary 
applause. 

The  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Henry 
James  in  June,  1905,  to  the  gradu- 
ating class  at  Br3ni  Mawr  College, 
Pennsylvania,  puts  the  point  of  my 
destdtory  remarks  better  than  I  could 
put  it  myself. 

All  life  [says  Mr.  James]  comos  back  to 
the  question  of  our  speech,  the  medium 
through  which  we  communicate  with 
each  other;  for  all  life  comes  back  to  the 
question  of  our  relations  with  each  oth- 
er. These  relations  are  made  possible, 
are  registered,  are  verily  constituted,  by 
our  speech,  and  are  successful  in  pro- 
portion as  our  speech  is  worthy  of  its 
great  htmaan  and  social  function;  is  de- 
veloped, delicate,  flexible,  rich — ^an  ade- 
quate, accomplished  fact.  The  more  it 
suggests  and  expresses,  the  more  we  live 
by  it — ^the  more  it  promotes  and  enhan- 
ces life.  Its  quality,  its  authenticity,  its  se- 
curity, are  hence  supremely  important  for 
the  general  multifold  opportunity,  for  the 
dignity  and  integrity  of  our  existence. 

There  is  therefore  nothing  priggish 
or  trivial  in  regard  for  accuracy  or 
nicety  of  expression.  **  Language," 
says  Max  Miiller,  "is  the  true  barrier 
which  separates  man  from  beast." 
In  proportion  as  speech  or  writing — 
two  aspects  of  the  same  thing — 
sinks  below  the  level  of  human  dig- 
nity and  self-respect,  so  far  the  people 
who  suffer  the  bathos  fall  in  the  scale 
of  being.  The  '*  Essay  on  the  Art 
of  Sinlang  in  Poetry,*'  which  has 
made  the  name  of  Martinus  Scrib- 
lerus  justly  famous,  might  be  ex- 
tended to  colloquial  or  literary  prose. 
.The  constant  recurrence  of  dull,  ugly, 
common,  almost  meaningless  phrases 
so  lowers  human  intercourse  that  it 
scarcely  ranks  above  what  Carlyle 
used  to  call  the  chatter  of  Dead  Sea 
apes.  Mr.  James  in  his  lecture  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  tone  and  pro- 
nunciation.     But    the    principle    is 
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the  same,  or  at  least  the  difference 
is  no  greater  than  subsists  between 
cleanliness  of  person  and  neatness  of 
dress. 

Hazlitt,  a  critic  of  unusual  insight 
and  power,  said  that  the  poet  Camp- 
bell paid  most  attention  to  expression 
where  there  was  least  to  express,  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  Bolingbroke 
in  prose.  That  is  the  contrary  vice, 
not  a  tendency  or  temptation  of  the 
present  age.  Our  besetting  sin  is  of 
an  opposite  kind.  The  charm  of 
purity,  the  power  of  simplicity,  are 
apt  to  be  ignored  in  style.  These  are 
not  everything.  There  is  also  natural 
music,  the  cunning  use  of  verbal 
notes  and  syllabic  order,  so  that  the 
ear  can  be  filled  with  the  harmony 
while  the  mind  drinks  in  the  sense. 
Such  a  line  as 

Sonorous  metal  breathing  martial  sound 

has  a  rare  and  curious  quality  which 
every  one  can  feel,  and  no  one  can 
describe.  Milton  was  a  great  musi- 
cian, and  Tennyson  used  to  say  that 
music  began  where  language  left  off. 
But  where  does  the  English  language 
leave  off?    What  idea  can  it  not  ex- 


press ?  What  effect  can  it  not  produce  ? 
Great  writers  have  drawn  freely  upon 
its  riches  and  its  splendor  without 
fear  and  without  danger  of  exhausting 
them.  The  words  fall  into  new 
shapes,  display  fresh  beauties,  under 
the  hand  of  a  master,  a  Newman  or 
a  Froude,  and  we  feel  that  our 
heritage  is  indeed  beyond  price,  for 
no  generosity  can  waste  it.  It  is 
more  precious  now,  for  much  has  been 
added  to  it,  and  nothing  has  been 
taken  away,  since  Richard  Hooker 
wound  up  the  first  book  of  his 
"Ecclesiastical  Polity"  with  the  sub- 
lime rhapsody: 

**  Therefore,  that  here  we  may 
briefly  end,  of  Law  there  can  be  no 
less  acknowledged  than  that  her 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice 
the  harmony  of  the  world;  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage, 
the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care  and 
the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from 
her  power,  both  angels  and  men,  and 
creatures  of  what  condition  so  ever, 
though  each  in  different  sort  and 
manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent, 
admiring  her  as  the  author  of  their 
peace  and  joy.** 
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T  is  nearly  fifty 
years  since  the 
scientific,  the  lit- 
erary and  the 
religious  worlds 
were  shaken  to 
their  depths  by 
the  publication  of 
the  "Origin  of  Species.'*  The  great 
champions  of  that  time  have  not 
all  passed  away :  Alfred  Russel  Wal- 
lace, whose  brilliant  outline  of  a 
sipiilar  hypothesis  provoked  the  pub- 
lication of  Darwin's  twenty-year  long 
research,  is  still  with  us  and  still 
active;  so  is  Lord  Avebury,  youngest 
of  a  famous  band  of  scientific  workers ; 


so,  too,  the  doyen  of  them,  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  Darwin's  closest  and  oldest 
friend. 

Three  generations  of  men  have 
come  and  gone  since  Joseph  Dalton 
Hooker  saw  the  light  at  Halesworth, 
in  Suffolk,  on  June  30,  181 7.  The 
generation  into  which  he  was  bom 
belonged  to  the  last  dark  days  of 
George  III.  The  Regent  was  in  his 
inglorious  prime;  the  Bourbons  and 
reaction  throned  it  in  Paris;  Water- 
loo was  two  years  old,  and  the  Allied 
troops  were  still  quartered  in  the 
French  fortresses  which  they  had 
occupied  as  pledges  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Paris. 
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Trafalgar  Square,  not  yet  graced 
with  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
Nelson  column,  was  being  laid  out, 
and  the  colonnade  below  its  site 
removed  to  its  present  position  at 
Hyde  Park  Comer.  Across  the  At- 
lantic, Monroe  was  President ;  the  Uni- 
ted States  numbered  but  twenty,  and 
Lincoln,  like  Darwin  a  child  of  the 
annus  mirahilis  1809,  (they  were  bom 
on  the  same  day)  was  eight  years  old. 

It  was  a  generation  that  watched 
the  uprising  of  the  Romantic  school 
in  literature  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  great  political  change  which 
revolutionized  England  without  the 
fiercer  throes  such  as  tore  France  or 
the  Netherlands,  Prussia  or  the  Aus- 
trian Empire.  And  though  as  late 
as  1834  Sir  Robert  Peel,  called  home 
post-haste  by  a  political  crisis,  re- 
flected that  he  could  travel  from 
Rome  to  London  no  faster  than  the 
Emperor  Severus,  the  mechanical 
revolution  had  begun  not  only  to 
hasten  social  and  political  change, 
but  to  widen  men's  intellectual  hori- 
zon, and  in  the  steam-engine,  the 
galvanometer,  the  telescope,  the  mi- 
croscope, had  set  going  agencies  which 
were  to  modify  men's  elemental  con- 
ceptions of  the  world  about  them 
and  their  own  relation  to  it.  The 
properties  of  matter  were  being  closely 
searched  out  and  classified;  life  itself 
was  soon  to  be  questioned  boldly 
as  to  its  origin  and  development. 

But  not  yet.  The  England  of  181 7 
was  respectfully  conservative  in  spec- 
ulation ;  the  thinkers  who  refused  to 
regard  the  poetry  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  as  a  scientific  treatise  had 
no  convincing  theory  to  offer  in  its 
stead;  there  existed  no  overwhelming 
mass  of  knowledge  dealing  with  the 
life  of  the  earth  and  her  children, 
of  observation  sifted,  classified,  and 
organized  into  the  corporate  whole 
of  natural  science,  to  which  they 
might  appeal  as  against  the  precision 
of  dogmatic  formulae  into  which  the 
pressure  of  superincumbent  deposits 
of  theology  had  constrained  and 
hardened  a  poetic  vision  of  the  crea- 
tive mystery.  To  express  doubts  on 
this,  after  all,  strictly  scientific  sub- 


ject was  blasphemous  and  even 
improper.  The  story  runs  that  a 
provincial  library  committee  once 
excluded  the  works  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  because  he  was  a  theist, 
a  pantheist,  and  an  atheist.  In  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  this  com- 
prehensive verdict  the  world  at  large 
passed  judgment  on  the  doubter, 
and  he  was  excluded  from  polite 
society.  Many  years  were  to  go 
by  before  any  voice  should  be  up- 
lifted to  praise  honest  doubt  as 
worth  half  the  creeds. 

But  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  though 
such  was  the  atmosphere  of  the 
world  into  which  he  was  bom,  was 
in  a  position  to  escape  early  from 
some  of  these  intellectual  fetters. 
On  either  side  he  was  a  member  of 
a  scientific  family.  His  father.  Sir 
William  Hooker,  another  great  bot- 
anist, who  held  from  1841  to  1865 
the  office  of  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  in  which  his  son 
was  destined  to  succeed  him,  was 
the  organizer  who,  in  his  twenty- 
four  years'  administration,  converted 
Kew  Gardens  from  a  small  royal 
pleasaunce  into  a  national — nay,  in- 
ternational— power-house  of  living 
knowledge,  with  practical  applica- 
tions to  agricultural  industries  all 
over  the  world  which  must  con- 
ciliate the  mosc  persistent  scomer 
of  "mere  science." 

Unlike  Charles  Darwin,  who  came 
to  science  in  a  rather  haphazard  way, 
Joseph  Hooker  was  trained  for  the 
medical  profession,  proceeding  to 
Glasgow  .University  from  the  Glas- 
gow High  School.  Thereafter,  at 
the  age  of  twenty -one,  he  joined 
Sir  James  Ross's  Antarctic  Expedi- 
tion in  the  good  ships  Erebus  and 
Terror,  whose  names  are  still  com- 
memorated in  the  two  great  vol- 
canoes revisited  but  the  other  day 
by  Captain  Scott.  His  eyes  were 
among  the  first  to  rest  upon  the  great 
frozen  mountains  which  tower  away, 
range  after  range,  into  the  storm- 
shrouded  distance  beyond  the  chilly 
mass  of  the  Great  Ice  Barrier,  un- 
approached  by  explorers,  untrodden 
by   human  foot,   for   another  sixty 
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years,  till  the  men  of  the  Discovery 
penetrated  their  recesses. 

His  report  on  the  botany  of  the 
southern  regions  won  immediate  rec- 
ognition for  its  thoroughness  and 
insight*  He  revealed  the  swarming, 
minute  vegetable  life  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  which  supported  the  creatures 
of  the  sea,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  distribution  espe- 
cially, thus  gained,  was  destined  to 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  when 
he  came  to  grapple  with  the  question 
of  natural  selection  and  the  origin 
of  species  in  company  with  his  friend 
and  leader  Charles  Darwin. 

It  is  a  curious  and  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  three  men  who  were  most 
closely  allied  in  the  long  struggle 
over  the  evolution  question  had  all 
passed  through  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  sea.  As  Joseph  Hooker  spent  four 
years  in  the  Southern  Seas,  so  Charles 
Darwin  spent  five  years  as  assistant 
naturalist  on  the  expedition  of  the 
Beagle  and  Thomas  Henry  Hux- 
ley nearly  four  as  assistant  surgeon 
on  the  Rattlesnake,  which  explored 
and  surveyed  the  coasts  of  New 
Guinea  and  Australia.  All  three 
passed  through  a  time  of  research 
and  intellectual  assimilation  unin- 
terrupted by  the  claims  of  society  or 
the  struggle  for  bread-winning,  when 
new  impressions  could  be  digested, 
when  there  was  time  for  reflection, 
while  the  mind  and  heart  could  be 
penetrated  by  the  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  nature,  and  of  the  world 
forces  untempered  by  the  allevia- 
ting skill  of  civilization.  The  effect 
of  such  an  experience  is  comparable 
t©  the  withdrawal  into  the  desert 
of  seer  or  prophet  while  his  ideas 
take  ultimate  shape  and  concentrate 
their  force  to  burst  upon  the  world 
with  the  strength  of  completeness 
and  the  fervor  of  conviction. 

Another  noteworthy  coincidence 
is  that  after  these  expeditions  both 
the  younger  men  were  attached  to 
the  geological  survey  of  Great  Britain 
under  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  Joseph 
Hooker,  as  botanist,  working  espe- 
cially at  the  flora  of  the  coal  measures. 
Once  more  the  connection  is  exempli- 


fied between  geology  and  biological 
speculation,  the  historical  teachings 
of  the  one  providing  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  the  latter  to  build  upon. 
The  record  of  the  succession  of  life 
in  the  past  demanded  an  explanation 
which  should  be  valid  equally  for  the 
past  and  for  the  present.  If  the 
theory  ■  of  evolution  had  not  been 
formulated  by  the  biologists,  it  must 
have  been  invented  by  the  students 
of  geology. 

The  popular  conception  of  a  man 
of  science,  especially  as  drawn  by 
the  cheap  romancer,  who  invariably 
oppresses  him  with  the  ghastly  ap- 
pellation of  "scientist,"  is  that  of 
a  morally  shrivelled  specialist,  who 
willingly  and  remorselessly  sacrifices 
romance  and  adventure  and  human 
ties,  the  poetic  sense  and  the  fulness 
of  life,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  cold  in- 
tellectual idea.  Yet  the  records  of 
science  are  full  of  adventure  boldly 
sought,  of  the  romance  of  exploration 
in  wild  countries  as  well  as  in  the 
irresponsive  realms  of  atoms  and 
abstract  ideas.  Bates  on  the  Amazon 
and  Andre  on  the  Orinoco  were  as  full 
of  the  romance  of  the  wild  where  they 
carried  their  lives  in  their  hand  as 
was  the  poet  Charles  Kingsley,  who 
painted  with  such  imaginative  con- 
vincingness the  wonders  of  a  tropical 
forest  he  had  never  seen.  No  latter- 
day  Nimrod  took  more  sporting 
chances  than  Professor  Marsh  when 
he  went  a-digging  for  Dinosaurs  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  while 
his  scouts  kept  wary  watch  against 
the  lively  Redskins  on  the  war- 
path, who  were  hankering  after  the 
scalps  of  the  whole  party.  No  boy 
adventurer  ever  essayed  such  an  im- 
probable exploit  as  that  of  Miklucho- 
Maclay.  Jules  Verne's  heroes  were  al- 
ways fortified  by  infallible  mathe- 
matical deductions,  and  when  Ballan- 
tyne's  Jack  and  Ralph  and  Peter- 
kin  left  their  Coral  Island  for  wildfer 
and  more  bloodthirsty  kingdoms  they 
had  at  least  made  alliance  with  a 
grateful  chief  by  rescuing  him  from 
the  culinary  attentions  of  his  captor 
with  the  yellow  wig.  But  Miklucho- 
Maclay  calmly  landed  on  the  canni- 
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bal  shores  of  New  Guinea,  bidding  the 
Russian  frigate  which  had  brought 
him  return  in  a  year's  time  to  take 
him  off  again — ^if  he  were  not,  indeed, 
physically  incorporated  with  his  too 
eager  hosts.  But  the  happy  effron- 
tery of  his  unannounced  visit  took 
their  breath  away.  They  did  not 
eat  him.  They  did  not  even  kill  the 
"Man  from  the  Moon,"  as  they 
called  him,  this  man  with  the  white 
skin  such  as  they  had  never  seen 
before.  But  they  came  near  it. 
He  had  let  them  infer  that  he  was 
invulnerable.  They  tested  his  cour- 
age one  day  as  he  sat  outside  his 
hut  by  playfully  flinging  spears  within 
six  inches  of  his  head.  He  guessed 
their  object,  and  sat  quietly  reading 
till  they  left  off,  pleased  with  his 
unconcern.  It  was  touch  and  go 
on  another  occasion.  One  of.  his 
dusky  friends  came  up  to  him  with  a 
big  spear.  "Is  it  really  true  that  I 
could  not  kill  you  if  I  ran  you  through 
with  this?"  The  man  who  hesitates 
is  lost.  "Try,"  said  Miklucho-Ma- 
clay,  with  a  quiet  smile.  The  Pap- 
uan swung  up  his  spear,  poised  it, 
faltered  before  the  calm  eye,  and 
lowered  the  weapon  with  a  laugh. 
"It  's  no  good  trying.  Who  would 
ask  for  a  spear-thrust  if  it  could 
hurt  him?" 

Trade  and  sport,  it  is  true,  lead  men 
to  many  strange  homes  of  adventure, 
but  science  still  may  seek  where  trade 
finds  no  gain  and  sport  no  quarry. 
The  thrilling  adventures  of  Nansen 
in  the  north  and  Scott  in  the  south 
were  just  episodes  by  the  way  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  adventure 
in  the  prim  and  donnish  disguise  of  a 
research  fellowship  has  been  known 
to  spirit  a  young  biologist  away  to 
pursue  a  special  investigation  in  the 
fairy  wilds  of  tropical  Celebes.  Or, 
again,  the  geologist  who  joined  a 
recent  expedition  to  Lakes  Rudolph 
and  Stephanie  in  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa  completed  the  history  of  the 
Great  Rift  Valley  and  the  volcanic 
upraising  of  a  watershed  in  a  wide 
plain  which  shouldered  off  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  into  their  present  course 
ages  ago,  turning  them  from  their 


ancient  course  that  joined  the  cleft 
of  the  Red  Sea,  where  once  was  the 
bed  of  the  great  northern  river  now 
scantily  represented  by  a  cribbed  and 
curtailed  Jordan.  Living  organisms 
also  testify  to  the  former  union  of  the 
two  rivers.  There  is  a  fish  of  ancient 
t)rpe  found  only  in  the  upper  waters 
of  these  now  sundered  streams,  and 
this  strange  evidence  Dr.  Gregory  was 
able  to  reinforce  by  further  instances 
of  living  forms  common  to  these  re- 
mote regions. 

Joseph  Hooker  had  his  full  share  of 
travel  and  adventure.  Within  four 
years  of  his  return  from  the  Antarctic 
he  was  off  to  the  Himalayas.  Four 
years  he  spent  in  travelling  through 
the  rain-rich  valleys  and  stupendous 
highlands  of  this  huge  range,  his 
steady  activity  in  making  a  syste- 
matic collection  of  the  Himalayan 
flora  being  diversified  by  imprison- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Rajah  of 
Sikkim.  Again,  in  i860,  he  visited 
Syria  to  investigate  the  oak  trees  of 
that  region;  in  1871  he  explored 
botanically  the  untrodden  ranges  of 
the  Atlas  Mountains  in  company  with 
John  Ball,  statesman  and  botanist, 
but  perhaps  better  remembered  by  a 
sport-loving  nation  as  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alpine  Club  than  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  or  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  first  administration.  His 
last  excursion  was  the  least  adven- 
turous ;  but  it  took  him  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  spent  three  months 
in  collecting  seeds  and  specimens  and 
studying  the  distribution  of  American 
trees. 

Here  is  color  enough  to  transfuse 
the  seemingly  unromantic  record  of 
the  labors  of  his  thirty  years'  official 
connection  with  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew  (as  assistant  to  his  father  185-5- 
65,  and  as  director  1865-85,) ;  and  his 
systematization  of  botany,  which  (if 
his  colossal  work  contained  in  the 
**  Genera  Plantarum,  *'  or  the  Flora 
of  British  India  and  of  New  Zealand, 
lies  beyond  the  ken  of  his  country- 
men) is  at  least  gratefully  known  to  ev- 
ery amateur  botanist  in  England  in  the 
** British  Flora,"  familiar  imder  the 
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joint  names  of  Bentham  and  Hooker. 
The  highest  official  position  in  the 
scientific  world  was  awarded  him  in 
1873,  when  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  to  hold  office 
for  the  regular  term  of  five  years. 

Now  the  fresh  research,  the  labori- 
ous systematizing  of  each  worker  in 
science,  have  one  great  difference  from 
the  personal  achievement  of  the  artist 
in  form  or  color  or  language.  His 
work  can  never  rest  long  in  its  indi- 
vidual eminence.  The  more  valuable 
it  is,  the  sooner  it  becomes  the  basis 
of  a  loftier  superstructure.  Its  glory 
is  the  impersonal  glory  of  becoming 
the  common  property  of  the  general 
mind — chipped,  altered,  broken,  per- 
haps, in  the  course  of  time  and 
criticism,  but  still  the  indispensable 
rubble  which  is  built  without  more 
ado  into  the  foundations  of  the  tem- 
ple of  knowledge.  Individual  fame  is 
nothing;  the  work  is  all.  Even  the 
man  of  the  hour  who  by  force  of  some 
architectonic  idea,  well  proved,  has 
readjusted  the  very  ground-plan  of 
the  whole  building,  may  see  those 
lines  varied  and  altered  by  the 
development  of  the  changes  he  has 
set  going,  and  his  name  linked  with 
that  of  a  successor  who  has  modified 
his  theories,  or  possibly  relegated  them 
to  the  dim  and  dusty  archives  of  scien- 
tific history.  Still,  these  rare  names, 
like  that  of  Darwin,  must  remain  in 
imperishable  memory  as  creative  cen- 
tres of  thought,  however  the  tides 
of  knowledge  may  flood  beyond  the 
high-water  mark  they  first  recorded; 
and  to  have  been  associated  with  such 
a  name  in  its  first  struggle  with  the 
traditional  order  is,  in  itself,  a  title 
to  fame.  And,  indeed,  such  a  strug- 
gle was  a  *' glorious  hour  of  crowded 
life,"  when  the  discoverer's  uplifting 
joy  amid  the  silence  of  his  own  **peak 
of  Darien*'  was  followed  by  the 
fiercer  joys  of  intell^tual  battle  and 
the  spiritual  upheaval  of  a  new 
world-embracing  idea,  wherein,  as  in 
a  fresh  Renascence,  the  whole  of  life 
seemed  to  be  recreated  and  to  stand 
forth  bathed  in  the  yet  unrealized 
effulgence  of  new  light.  Few  indeed 
are  the  thinkers  who  have  seen  their 


new  ideas  prevail  within  their  own 
lifetime.  Darwin  was  one,  and  with 
him  stood  his  chief  henchmen.  "If 
Lyell,  Hooker  and  Huxley  are  con- 
vinced, *'  he  said,  **that  is  enough.*' 
Hooker,  indeed,  was  the  earliest  con- 
fidant of  his  great  conception.  For 
fourteen  years  he  alone  shared  the 
secret  in  full,  bringing  new  material 
and  criticism  and  sympathy  to  Dar- 
win's aid. 

Their  first  meeting  was  in  the 
year  1839,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  where 
Hooker  was  walking  with  an  offi- 
cer who  had  sailed  with  Darwin  (Xi 
the  Beagle,  but  had  not  met  him 
since  those  days.  But  Darwin  the 
naturalist  was  already  known  to  the 
young  student  through  the  still  un- 
published proof-sheets  of  the  famous 
journal — thanks  to  another  common 
friend,  Charles  Lyell,  of  Kinnordy, 
father  of  the  famous  geologist — which 
Hooker,  being  desperately  busy  with 
his  studies  in  order  to  take  his  degree 
before  volunteering  on  Ross's  Ant- 
arctic Expedition,  used  to  sleep  with 
under  his  pillow,  so  as  to  read  them 
between  waking  and  rising.  Their 
long  and  intimate  correspondence, 
however,  began  in  December,  1843, 
very  soon  after  the  return  of  Ross's 
expedition.  They  had  a  common 
interest  in  the  important  question 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
living  forms  in  the  southern  portion  of 
South  America.  The  skilled  botanist, 
who  had  approached  the  problems 
which  exercised  the  elder  naturalist 
with  a  similar  breadth  of  outlook,  was 

m 

able  to  fill  up  his  outlines  and  buttress 
his  ideas  with  a  wealth  of  botani- 
cal observations.  In  return.  Hooker's 
"Flora  of  Australia,"  published  in 
1859,  could  be  described  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  as  a  "splendid  essay  on 
the  origin  of  species,  as  illustrated 
by  your  wide  botanical  experience, 
(which)  goes  very  far  to  raise  the 
variety-making  hypothesis  to  the  rank 
of  a  theory,  as  accounting  for  the 
manner  in  which  new  species  enter 
the  world." 

So  rapidly  was  scientific  sympathy 
established  between  the  two  men  that 
within  a  month  of  the  opening  of  their 
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correspondence  Darwin  confided  in 
him  (Jan.  ii,  1844):  **I  am  almost 
convinced  (quite  contrary  to  the 
opinion  I  started  with)  that  species 
are  not  (it  is  like  confessing  a  mur- 
der) immutable.  .  .  I  think  I  have 
found  out  (here  *s  presumption)  the 
simple  way  by  which  species  become 
exquisitely  adapted  to  various  ends. " 
And  just  after  the  "  Origin  of  Species  " 
was  published  in  1859  he  wrote  in  the 
same  spirit:  "You  do  not  know  how  I 
admire  your  and  Ly ell's  generous  and 
unselfish  sympathy.  I  do  not  believe 
either  of  you  would  have  cared  so 
much  about  your  own  work." 

It  is  a  quarter  of  a  century,  all  but 
a  few  days,  since  death  broke  off 
this  long  and  unremitting  friendship, 
which  united  intellectual  alliance 
with  warm  personal  communion  be- 
tween two  large-minded  and  large- 
hearted  men.  Rivalries  and  jealousies 
not  a  few  have  existed  in  the  world 
scientific  as  they  have  existed  in  the 
world  literary  and  artistic — in  every 
world  where  personal  achievement 
and  professional  interest  may  demand 
recognition ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  never  was  there  such  an  ideal 
absence  of  anything  of  the  sort  as 
amongst  the  band  of  men  who  gath- 
ered round  this  simple  and  generous 
leader,  men  of  strong  character  and 
restless  energy  though  they  were. 
Groups  more  or  less  similar  have 
gathered  round  other  leaders  of 
thought  in  earlier  intellectual  and  mor- 
al struggles ;  one  recalls  the  friends  of 
Erasmus,  or  the  friends  of  Luther 
who  sharpened  their  pens  in  his 
defence,  or,  at  a  less  strenuous 
moment,  the  literary  and  artistic 
association  of  The  Club,  of  which 
Johnson  and  Reynolds,  Goldsmith  and 
Burke  were  original  members.  But 
with  the  friends  of  Darwin  there  was 
a  peculiar  element  at  work.  Not  only 
were  they  welded  into  a  compact  body 
by  the  stress  of  the  opposition  which 
their  common  opinions  encountered, 
but  DsLTwin  himself  had  a  special 
claim  upon  them.  They  were  his 
followers,  but  they  were  still  more  his 
friends.  Fighting  had  to  be  done, 
and  he  hated  fighting.     **What  that 


affection  really  did,"  wrote  T.  H. 
Huxley  years  afterwards,  **was  to 
lead  those  of  his  friends  who  had  seen 
good  reason  for  his  views  to  take  much 
more  trouble  in  his  defence  and  sup- 
port, and  to  strike  out  much  harder 
at  his  adversary,  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done." 

At  the  same  time  he  says: 

I  have  often  remarked  that  I  never  knew 
any  one  of  his  intellectual  rank  who 
showed  himself  so  tolerant  to  opponents, 
great  and  small,  as  Darwin  did.  Sensi- 
tive he  was  in  the  sense  of  being  too  ready 
to  be  depressed  by  adverse  comment; 
but  I  never  knew  any  one  less  easily  hurt 
by  fair  criticism,  or  who  less  needed  to  be 
soothed  by  those  who  opposed  him  with 
good  reason.  I  am  sure  I  tried  his  patience 
often  enough,  without  ever  eliciting  more 
than  a  **  Well,  there  's  a  good  deal  in  what 

you     say;    but" and    then     followed 

something  which  nine  times  out  of  ten 
showed  he  had  gone  deeper  into  the  busi- 
ness than  I  had. 

But  Darwin's  wretched 4iealth  pre- 
vented him  from  being  often  with 
his  friends  or  playing  an  active  part 
in  the  scientific  world  of  London. 
He  was  indeed  elected  in  1854  to 
the  Philosophical  Club,  founded  in 
1847,  which  was  a  half-social,  half- 
scientific  club  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Society,  and,  in  addition  to 
its  other  functions,  regularly  met  for 
dinner  before  the  evening  meeting 
of  the  Society  in  order  to  increase 
the  attendance. 

But  despite  his  resolution  to  attend 
regularly  and  see  more  of  his  scientific 
friends,  with  whom  he  feared  to  lose 
touch  in  his  enforced  seclusion  at 
Down  in  Kent,  circumstances  forbade 
the  experiment  to  be  a  lasting  one, 
and  he  formally  resigned  his  mem- 
bership in  1864.  Whatever  personal 
associations  werie  yet  to  be  made 
by  his  friends  might  be  unconscious- 
ly tinged  by  the  personal  influence 
which  all  the  members  felt  in  common, 
but  were  not  to  find  the  pivot  of  their 
being  in  his  actual  presence. 

Several  of  Darwin's  closest  friends 
and  followers  belonged  to  the  Philo- 
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sophical  Club;  but  this,  with  its 
membership  of  forty-seven,  was  too 
large  and  too  diversified  to  become 
their  special  meeting-ground.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  scientific  world  were 
at  first  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  in  any  form.  In  part, 
the  previous  arguments  in  its  favour 
adduced  by  Lamarck,  for  instance, 
or  by  the  author  of  the  **  Vestiges 
of  Creation,"  fell  lamentably  short 
of  carrying  conviction,  and  by  their 
failure  alike  strengthened  the  existing 
orthodox  views  and  prejudiced  future 
evolutionary  argument.  In  part,  cer- 
tain philosophic  and  theological  ob- 
jections were  raised  with  more  vigor 
than  strict  relevance  against  the  new 
theory  which  offered  to  upset  the 
comfortable  foundations  of  the  house 
of  thought  in  which  so  many  minds 
had  made  their  intellectual  abiding 
place,  and  into  which  they  had  fit- 
ted all  their  other  mental  and  moral 
furniture.  On  them  was  inflicted 
*'that  which  the  generality  of  man- 
kind most  hate — the  necessity  of 
revising  their  convictions."  Dare  we 
assert  that  the  process  would  be  more 
palatable  to-day  among  any  other 
upholders  of  an  established  creed? 
It  may  be  so;  it  may  be  that  the 
memory  of  this  revolution  is  still 
too  near,  and  the  issues  of  freedom 
in  thought  too  clearly  set  forth  by 
the  chief  actors  in  it,  for  their  suc- 
cessors to  refuse  so  much  as  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  re- 
vision. 

But  in  the  years  that  followed 
the  publication  of  the  **  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies" scant  mercy  was  shown.  Here 
was  an  attempt  *'to  reinstate  the 
old  pagan  goddess.  Chance";  to 
**  abolish  teleology  and  eviscerate  the 
argument  from  design,"  to  degrade 
man  and  set  up  an  antitheistic  doc- 
trine. There  is  no  need  to-day  to 
repeat  how  fundamentally  irrelevant 
these  criticisms  were;  how  long  prior 
to  Darwin  are  the  philosophical  and 
religious  bearings  of  determinism, 
how  there  may  be  an  ascent  as  well 
as  a  descent  of  man.  The  ultimate 
problems,  indeed,  were  not  solved, 
though  certain  solutions  were  shown 


to  be  unreal  and  mankind  delivered 
from  their  oppression. 

Thus  a  club  like  the  Philosophical 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  even 
had  all  the  friends  of  Hooker  and 
Huxley  been  included  in  its  member- 
ship. Meantime  they  found  them- 
selves drifting  apart  in  the  press  and 
stress  of  their  daily  work.  They  were 
not  even  certain  of  foregathering  at 
the  meetings  of  the  various  scien- 
tific societies  to  which  they  belonged. 
Kew  seemed  a  *' remote  province" 
of  London,  and  one  writes  to  the 
other:  "I  wonder  if  we  are  ever 
to  meet  again  in  this  world."  In 
spite,  then,  of  his  later  dictum  that, 
to  paraphrase  Descartes,  clubs,  like 
hypotheses,  are  not  to  be  multiplied 
beyond  necessity.  Professor  Huxley 
propo.sed  to  his  friend  the  formation 
of  a  lesser  club  of  their  own,  not  for 
the  furthering  of  scientific  objects  or 
the  providing  papers  for  the  Royal 
Society,  like  the  Philosophical  Club, 
but  in  order  to  afford  a  meeting- 
ground  for  a  few  friends  who  were 
bound  together  by  personal  regard 
and  community  of  scientific  interests. 
Its  likeness  to  the  Philosophical  Club 
lay  in  the  hour  of  its  meeting  for 
dinner,  before  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  all 
the  members  belonged  except  Herbert 
Spencer.  The  plan  was  first  mooted 
in  January,  1864;  the  first  meeting 
took  place  on  November  3  follow- 
ing, at  St.  George's  Hotel,  Albemarle 
Street.  This  was  their  regular  meet- 
ing place  for  many  years,  with  the 
Athenaeum  to  fall  back  upon  in  case 
the  St.  George's  could  not  have  them. 
But  in  the  middle  eighties  the  Athe- 
naeum became  the  regular  meeting- 
place,  and  here  the  club's  **  coming 
of   age"   was   celebrated   in    1885. 

Such  was  the  inception  of  the  fa- 
mous X  Club,  ** which,"  writes  T.  H. 
Huxley, 

I  believe  had  the  credit  of  being  a  sort 
of  scientific  caucus,  or  ring,  with  some 
people.  In  fact,  two  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  mine  once  carried  on  a  conversa- 
tion (which  I  gravely  ignored)  across  me, 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the   Athenaeum, 
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to  this  effect:  **I  say,  A.,  do  you  know 
anything  about  the  X  Club?"  "Oh,  yes. 
B.,  I  have  heard  of  it.  What  do  they 
do  ? '  *  '  *  W  ell,  they  govern  scientific  affairs, 
and  really,  on  the  whole,  they  don't  do  it 
badly."  If  my  good  friends  could  only 
have  been  present  at  a  few  of  our  meetings 
they  would  have  formed  a  much  less 
exalted  idea  of  us,  and  would,  I  fear,  have 
been  much  shocked  at  the  sadly  frivolous 
tone  of  our  ordinary  conversation. 

But  after  all,  as  he  wrote  once  to 
Hooker, 

the  club  never  had  any  purpose  except 
the  purely  personal  object  of  bringing 
together  a  few  friends  who  did  not  want  to 
drift  apart.  It  has  happened  that  these 
cronies  had  developed  into  bigwigs  of 
various  kinds,  and  therefore  the  club 
has  incidentally — I  might  say  accidentally 
— ^had  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  the  scien- 
tific world.  But  if  I  had  to  propose  to  a 
man  to  join,  and  he  were  to  say,  "Well, 
what  is  your  object?"  I  should  have  to 
reply,  like  the  needy  knife-grinder,  "Ob- 
ject, God  bless  you,  sir,  we  *ve  none  to 
show." 

The  name  of  the  club  might  sug- 
gest a  membership  of  ten ;  but  though 
the  eight  who  met  at  the  first  meeting 
immediately  elected  a  ninth  friend,  a 
tenth  member  was  never  added.  No, 
the  name  had  a  wider  mathematical 
significance;  to  quote  again  from  T. 
H.  Huxley: 

At  starting,  our  minds  were  terribly 
exercised  over  the  name  and  constitution 
of  our  society.  As  opinions  on  this  grave 
matter  were  no  less  numerous  than  the 
members — indeed,  more  so — we  finally 
accepted  the  happy  suggestion  of  our 
mathematicians  to  call  it  the  X  Club;  and 
the  proposal  of  some  genius  among  us, 
that  we  should  have  no  rules  save  the 
unwritten  law  not  to  have  any,  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

The  club  was  not  recruited  from 
any  one  branch  of  science  alone; 
indeed,  there  was  perhaps  originally 
some  vague  thought  of  associating 
representatives  of  each.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  nine  who  eventually 
came  together  could  have  managed 
between  them  to  contribute  most  of 


the  articles  to  a  scientific  encyclo- 
paedia. Mathematics,  for  instance, 
were  represented  by  Thomas  Arclier 
Hirst,  afterwards  Director  of  Naval 
Studies  at  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich,  and  William  Spottiswoode, 
afterwards  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  plain  prose  of  whose  life 
was  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Queen's  printer;  Physics  by  John 
Tyndall,  Chemistry  by  Edward 
Frankland,  Biology  by  T.  H.  Huxley, 
Botany  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  Anatomy  by 
George  Busk,  Archaeology  by  John 
Lubbock  (the  present  Lord  Avebury) , 
Evolutionary  Philosophy  by  Herbert 
Spencer. 

Most  of  this  little  company  had 
made  acquaintance  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following  T.  H.  Huxley's 
return  from  the  Rattlesnake  voy- 
age, years  for  him  of  apparently  hope- 
less struggle  and  waiting.  He  indeed 
seems  to  have  been  the  central  link  be- 
tween them  all.  In  185 1  a  letter  to 
his  future  wife  in  Australia  speaks  of 
*'his  friend  Hooker"  enviable  in  that 
he  is  not  separated  from  his  fiancee  by 
ten  thousand  miles  of  ocean.  In 
these  weary  years,  too,  he  early  came 
to  know — possibly  through  their  naval 
connection — George  Busk,  afterwards 
President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
then  officially  surgeon  to  H.M.S. 
Dreadnought  at  Greenwich,  who,  with 
his  clever  and  cultured  wife,  made 
the  brilliant  young  naturalist  con- 
stantly welcome  in  his  homeless  days. 

The  autumn  of  1852  brought  him 
into  contact  with  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, whose  keen  eye  had  noticed  a 
passage  in  Huxley's  paper  on  the 
Oceanic  Hydrozoa  read  that  year  at 
the  British  Association  which  lent 
support  to  his  own  argument  in  an 
essay  just  published  on  the  "Theory 
of  Population. "  And  in  turn  Huxley 
next  year  introduced  the  philoso- 
pher to  John  Tyndall — that  lifelong 
*  *  brother  supernumerary ' '  of  the  Hux- 
ley household  who  on  Huxley's  ad- 
vice had  come  to  London,  taking 
Faraday's  place  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. 

Tyndall  in  turn  brought  his  close 
friend    Hirst,    Professor    of    Mathe- 
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matics  at  University  College,  who 
with  him  had  left  the  work  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  to  study  at  Mar- 
burg, and  had  then  been  his  colleague 
at  Queenwood  College.  So,  too,  he 
brought  Frankland,  another  former 
colleague  at  Queenwood.  In  addition 
to  an  immensity  of  work  in  their  own 
special  lines,  most  of  the  members 
were  engaged  in  leavening  the  thought 
of  their  time  with  pregnant  ideas  in 
philosophy,  in  education,  even  in 
politics. 

But  apart  from  the  many  scientific 
societies  in  which  they  took  a  prom- 
inent share  of  debate  and  adminis- 
tration, the  members  of  this  little 
club  came  in  the  course  of  things 
to  occupy  a  leading  place  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  science 
at  large.  Five  of  them  received  the 
Royal  Medal;  three  the  Copley;  one 
the  Rumford;  six  were  Presidents  of 
the  British  Association,  three  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Institute  of  France ;  and 
from  their  number  the  Royal  Society 
chose  a  Secretary,  a  Foreign  Secreta- 
ry, a  Treasurer,  and  three  successive 
Presidents. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  forty 
times  that  the  club  met,  all  nine 
members  assembled  only  on  twenty- 
seven  occasions;  but  up  to  1883,  when 
the  first  gap  was  made  in  it  by  the 
death  of  Spottiswoode,  the  average 
attendance  was  seven — a  number  not 
too  great  for  a  perfectly  balanced 
party;  and  it  may  be  imagined  that 
with  their  good  proportion  of  able 
and  witty  talkers,  who  had  no  need 
to  talk  merely  for  effect,  the  dinner- 
table  talk  was  not  devoted  to  **shop'* 
or  dulness.  Even  the  too  meagre 
records,  with  their  skeleton  notes  of 
the  meetings,  occasionally  hint  at 
entirely  non-professional  themes,  as 
** talked  politics,  scandal,  and  the 
three  classes  of  witnesses  —  liars, 
d d  liars,  and  experts." 

Guests,  too,  came  to  these  dinners ; 
men  of  science  or  of  letters,  both 
English  and  foreign,  from  Darwin  and 
the  brilliant  W.  K.  Clifford  to  Mr. 
John  Morley,  editor  and  man  of 
letters  before  becoming  a  politician; 
from  Helmholtz  the  German  to  the 


Americans  Marsh  and  Alexander  Agas- 
siz  and  Youmans.  Here  Dr.  Youmans 
met  several  of  the  contributors  to  the 
International  Science  Series  which 
he  organized. 

In  the  summer,  too,'  for  a  short 
period,  excursions  were  organized  of 
members  and  their  wives,  symbolized 
by  the  algebraic  notation  of  x's  -|- 
yv's,  but  these  grew  increasingly 
difficult  to  arrange  and  were  aban- 
doned. 

It  is  ctirious  to  notice  how  different 
were  the  habits  of  a  somewhat  similar 
club  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century, 
how  much  more  of  a  Bohemian  the 
man  of  science  was,  not  only  in  repu- 
tation but  in  fact.  The  social  status 
of  the  professional  classes  was  much 
lower  than  it  is  to-day.  The  name 
apothecary  or  attorney  breathed  con- 
tempt; artist  and  writer  had  a  touch 
of  the  vagabond  about  them,  like 
their  poor  cousin,  the  player ;  the  Shan- 
dons  and  Sawyers,  nay  almost  Pen- 
dennis  and  Warrington  themselves, 
were  depicted  as  living  in  the 
coasts  of  Bohemia  which  bordered  on 
Alsatia. 

Even  to  be  a  professor  was  not 
to  be  a  grave  and  reverend  seignior. 
There  was  a  certain  Red  Lion  Club 
which  foregathered  during  the  meet- 
ings of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  follows  in  a  letter  by  T.  H. 
Huxley  in  185 1.  He  has  just  men- 
tioned an  article  by  Professor  Forbes 
in  the  Literary  Gazette — Forbes  who, 
one  surmises,  might  have  been  the 
tenth  member  of  the  X  Club,  had  he 
but  lived.  A  manuscript  copy  of 
the  song  referred  to  is  still  extant, 
written  in  my  father's  hand  on  a 
large  sheet  of  paper,  and  elaborately 
illustrated  with  rapid  pen-and-ink 
drawings  ranging  from  the  pictur- 
esque to  the  farcical. 

In  the  same  number  is  a  rich  song  from 
the  same  fertile  and  versatile  pen,  which 
was  sung  at  one  of  our  Red  Lion  meetings. 
That  is  why  I  want  you  to  look  at  it, 
not  that  you  will  understand  it,  because 
it  is  full  of  allusions  to  occurrences  known 
only  in  the  scientific  circles.     At  Ipswich 
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we  had  a  grand  Red  Lion  meeting;  about 
forty  members  were  present,  and  among 
them  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Association.  Some  for- 
eigners were  invited  (the  Prince  of  Canino, 
Buonaparte's  nephew,  among  others),  and 
were  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  the 
grave  professors,  whose  English  solemnity 
and  gravity  they  had  doubtless  commented 
on  elsewhere,  giving  themselves  up  to  all 
sorts  of  fun.  Among  the  Red  Lions  we 
have  a  custom  (instead  of  cheering)  of 
waving  and  wagging  one  coat-tail  (one 
Lion's  tail)  when  we  applaud.  This 
seemed  to  strike  the  Prince's  fancy 
amazingly,  and  when  he  got  up  to  return 
thanks  for  his  health  being  dnmk,  he 
told  us  that  as  he  was  rather  out  of  prac- 
tice in  speaking  English,  he  would  return 
thanks  in  our  fashion,  and  therewith  he 
gave  three  mighty  roars  and  lyags,  tb 
the  no  small  amusement  of  every  one. 
He  is  singularly  like  the  portraits  of  his 
uncle,  and  seems  a  very  jolly,  good- 
humored  old  fellow.  I  believe,  however, 
he  is  a  bit  of  a  rip.  It  was  remarkable 
how  proud  the  Quakers  were  of  being 
noticed  by  him. 

There  is  the  same  note  of  rollicking 
five-and-twenty  in  a  letter  of  a  twelve- 
month earlier,  when  he  describes  how 
**last  evening  I  dined  with  a  whole 
lot  of  literary  and  scientific  people. 
Owen  (the  famous  anatomist)  was,  in 
niy  estimation,  great,  from  the  fact  of  • 
his  smoking  his  cigar  and  singing  his 
song  like  a  brick." 

All  this  was  rather  schoolboyish, 
and  was  left  behind  as  Science  came 
to  her  own  in  the  kingdom  of  thought 
through  the  great  struggles  of  the 
early  sixties.  To  J.  D.  Hooker  it  was 
always  distasteful. 

The  X  Club  maintained  its  corpo- 
rate existence  for  twenty-eight  years. 


Even  before  then  its  ranks  had  grown 
sadly  thin.  Spottiswoode  and  Busk 
were  dead;  Tyndall  and  Hirst  and 
Spencer  and  Huxley  were  more  or  less 
invalided ;  meetings  did  not  take  place 
or  were  scantily  attended;  and  al- 
though at  a  meeting  in  the  spring  of 
1887,  when  Hooker,  Tyndall  and  Hux- 
ley alone  turned  up,  **we  three  old  fo- 
gies voted  unanimously  that  we  were 
ready  to  pit  ourselves  against  any  three 
youngsters  of  the  present  generation 
in  walking,  climbing,  or  head-work, 
and  give  them  odds,"  this  ** comfor- 
table frame  of  mind"  was  not  proof 
against  the  advance  of  time,  and  after 
the  death  of  Hirst  in  February,  1892 — 
that  devoted  supporter  of  the  Club, 
who  "would,  I  believe,  represent  it  in 
his  sole  person,  rather  than  pass  the 
day  over" — only  one  more  meeting 
took  place.  **  At  our  ages,"  wroteSir  Jo- 
seph Hooker,  "clubs  are  an  anachron- 
ism," and  the  X,  which  had  existed 
solely  for  this  group  of  friends  and  by 
its  very  nature  did  not  admit  of  hav- 
ing its  gaps  filled  by  recruits  from  out- 
side, came  quietly  to  an  end.  It  had 
fulfilled  its  function,  and  in  so  doing 
its  work  was  greater  than  it  knew. 
Science  was  doubtless  the  richer  for 
this  intimate  association  of  some  of 
its  guiding  spirits;  but  still  more  the 
annals  of  friendship  are  enriched  by 
such  a  record  of  lasting  union  between 
men  of  dominant  character  and  strong 
will.  Other  prizes  and  honors  may 
make  more  show  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  but  to  have  been  Darwin's  con- 
fidant and  fellow-worker  and  to  have 
been  a  paladin  among  the  knightly 
fellowship,  the  Table  Round  of  Sci- 
ence, is  perhaps  the  dearest  glory  of 
the  veteran  whose  ninetieth  year  the 
world  is  now  honoring. 


THE  SO-CALLED  "GRAFTON  PORTRAIT" 

OF   SHAKESPEARE 

By  M.  H.  Spielmann 


A 


FEW  weeks  ago 
the  readers  of  Eng- 
land were  surprised 
by  the  reproduc- 
tion throughout 
the  press  of  the 
country  of  an  al- 
leged portrait  of 
Shakespeare  as  a  youth,  accompanied 
by  a  circumstantial  statement  as  to 
its  discovery  and  value.  The  dis- 
coverer, it  was  stated,  was  I,  who, 
after  examining  the  picture  in  the 
possession  of  the  Misses  Ludgate  at 
Winston-on-Tees,  had  set  on  it  the 
imprimatur  of  my  high  authority, 
with  the  counter-seal  of  Messrs. 
Christie,  Manson  &  Woods,  who  had 
pronounced  this  earliest  likeness  of 
the   poet   to   be  worth  from  ;£3ooo 

to   ;£4000. 

This  statement  was  a  piece  of 
journalistic  bluff,  for  which  the  own- 
ers appear  to  be  in  no  way  respon- 
sible. Messrs.  Christie  did  not  know, 
and  had  not  valued,  the  picture.  I 
had  never  seen  it.  The  only  founda- 
tion of  the  ingenious  story  is  this: 
Being  engaged  on  an  exhaustive 
work  on  the  portraits  of  Shake- 
speare, I  wrote  to  the  Misses  Ludgate 
(as  I  have  written  to  scores  of  other 
owners  of  pictures  with  Shakesper- 
ian  claims)  in  respect  to  the  same 
portrait,  lent  years  ago  to  the  Shake- 
speare memorial  in  Stratford-on- 
Avon ;  and  at  my  request  they  cour- 
teously had  a  photograph  taken  and 
forwarded  to  me.  Judging  only  from 
the  photograph,  as  I  made  it  clear, 
I  said  that  the  picture  appeared  to 
me  an  interesting  one,  and  so  far 
as  I  could  tell  a  genuine  painting 
of  the  time  to  which  it  apparently 


belongs.  But  as  to  its  claim  to  be  a 
likeness  of  the  poet  I  said  not  a  word, 
and  not  a  word  that  allowed  it  to  be 
thought  that  I  accepted  it  as  such. 
Then  an  enterprising  journalist  in 
the  north  of  England  got  wind  of  it, 
and  on  that  breeze  the  strange  story 
was  puffed  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  Kingdom. 

The  picture  is  on  an  oak  panel 
measuring  lyi  inches  by  15^  inches. 
It  is  inscribed  ''JESVJE  24  1588*' 
in  raised  brass  or  gilt  letters.  The 
youth's  head  is  covered  with  a  shock 
of  curly  black  hair.  The  doublet  is 
apparently  of  crimson  velvet  slashed, 
and  shows  maces  of  gold,  and  is,  I 
am  assured  by  a  competent  critic, 
fine  in  color.  The  head  is  well  and 
incisively  drawn,  in  the  somewhat 
dry  manner  of  the  period.  Indeed, 
there  is  something  very  like  the 
example  set  by  Holbein  or  Bettes  in 
the  handling  of  the  face;  but  no 
fine  artist  would  have  retained  the 
objectionable  four  cross-lines  of  the 
gauze  collar  without  an  attempt  at 
softening  the  effect.  The  nose  is 
somewhat  thick;  and  a  budding 
moustache  appears  an  the  upper  lip, 
while  at  the  further  termination  of 
the  under  lip  we  find  that  abrupt 
ending,  in  relation  to  the  upper  lip, 
which  we  see  in  many  portraits  of 
the  time,  but  not  later.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  theDroeshout,  Ely  Palace  and 
Flower  portraits  of  Shakespeare.  At 
the  back  of  the  picture  '*W  &  S*'  has 
been  branded;  but  I  am  compelled 
to  add  that  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Salt  Brassington,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Shakespeare  Memorials,  the  mark 
is  not  coeval  with  the  picture. 

This  panel,  the  owners  inform  me, 
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has  been  in  their  family,  on  the 
mother's  side,  for  five  or  six  genera- 
tions— a  date  respectably  remote,  but 
not  carrying  us  much  further  back 
than  the  year  1730.  To  whom  did 
it  belong  before  that  date?  There- 
after, we  are  assured,  it  hung  in  a 
farmhouse  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and  in  the  possession  of  a 
yeoman  named  Smith,  the  maternal 
ancestor  of  the  present  owners,  until 
its  removal  to  the  Bridgwater  Arms 
by  Mrs.  Ludgate  {n^e  Smith)  on  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Tradition 
has  it  that  "Old  Mat,"  as  the  picture 
was  called  in  the  family,  was  at  one 
time  in  the  possession  of  a  Duke  of 
Grafton  himself;  if  so,  how  came  he 
to  part  with  so  precious  a  treasure 
to  one  of  his  simple  yeomen? 

But  doubts  of  a  more  solid  kind  are 
awakened  when  we  are  asked  to  ac- 
cept this  picture  as  a  portrait  of 
Shakespeare.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  painting  of  a  man's 
portrait  was  a  serious  thing  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  nobles  and  men 
of  wealth  indulged  in  it,  and  men  of 
distinction  would  sit  to  painters 
for  their  portraits.  But  Shake- 
speare— what  was  his  position  at  the 


time?  We  know  nothing  of  him 
then,  except  that  he  was  attached 
to  the  theatre  and  was  not  to  be 
heard  of  for  four  years,  so  far  as 
dramatic  history  reveals.  We  know, 
or  at  least  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  he  was  engaged  in  the 
theatre^ — at  that  time  considered  no 
very  reputable  place — ^in  a  "servile" 
position;  he  may  not  have  risen  to 
be  call-boy.  Is  it  credible  that  a 
youth  so  occupied,  in  an  inglorious 
vocation,  should  have  had  his  portait 
painteii  in  a  manner  usually  reserved 
for  men  and  women  of  position  or 
established  reputation?  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  picture  agrees  close- 
ly with  the  "Welcombe  portrait"  of 
Shakespeare.  So  it  does,  as  to  pose 
and  as  to  the  drawing  of  the  left  eye. 
There  the  resemblance  ceases.  But 
were  the  likeness  complete  it  would 
signify  nothing;  for  the  "Welcombe 
portrait  "has  no  real  claim  to  genuine- 
ness, not  even  the  all-needful  anti- 
quity. The  appeal  ad  hominem,  there- 
fore, falls  to  the  ground,  and  the 
Grafton  picture,  in  my  opinion,  must 
be  entered  in  that  large  category  of 
Shakespeare  portraits  which  are  gen- 
uine portraits — of  somebody  else. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  OF  HISTORIANS 


By  John  Spbncer  Bassett 


T  is  more  than  thirty 
years  since  the 
scientific  method 
began  to  be  applied 
to  the  study  and 
writing  of  history 
in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  time  for  us 
to  begin  to  ask  ourselves  what  are  the 
results.  The  change  came  at  a  period 
when  the  old  school  was  more  than  or- 
dinarily fruitful  in  achievement.  Ban- 
croft, Prescott,  Motley  and  Hildreth, 
besides  many  minor  writers,  made  the 
generation  before  1875  well  acquainted 
with  their  works,  and  Parkman,  who 
is  rather  of  a  transitional  character, 
brought  over  much  of  the  old  school 


into  the  period  in  which  the  new  was 
to  find  its  best  triumphs.  It  was 
probably  not  within  the  anticipation 
of  these  gentlemen  when  they  finished 
their  work  that  forces  were  about  to 
appear  which  would  cast  it  aside  as 
nearly  useless. 

As  applied  to  creative  scholarship 
the  principles  of  the  new  school 
included  minute  and  accurate  inves- 
tigation, reserved  judgment,  impar- 
tial feeling,  a  fondness  for  institutions 
rather  than  for  personalities,  and 
a  touch  of  iconoclasm  in  dealing 
with  the  accepted  facts  of  the  old 
school.  The  movement  began  in 
the  universities,  and  there  it  has 
ever  had  its  greatest  strength ;  but  its 
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influence  has  by  this  time  penetrated 
into  many  other  centres  of  educa- 
tional activity,  as  well  as  into  some 
of  the  learned  professions.  It  is  with- 
out doubt  a  permanent  fact  in  our 
literary  life. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  move- 
ment was  to  turn  the  large  majority 
of  historical  students  into  the  field 
of  United  States  history.  Of  the 
five  members  of  the  old  school  who 
have  just  been  mentioned  two  gave 
themselves  to  American,  and  two  to 
European,  history;  while  one,  Park- 
man,  was  about  equally  divided  in 
his  feelings  between  Canada  and 
his  own  country.  Of  the  recognized 
authorities  and  investigators  now  at 
work,  the  large  majority  are  giving 
little  attention  to  Europe.  This  is 
not  because  of  any  lack  of  readers' 
interest  in  Old  World  history;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  any 
competent  American  who  made  a 
good  book  on  any  attractive  phase 
of  trans-Atlantic  history  would  find 
reasonable  appreciation  in  his  own 
country  merely  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  native.  The  real  reason  most 
of  the  investigation  is  in  American 
subjects  is  the  greater  accessibility 
of  American  materials.  So  strongly 
does  the  new  school,  here  and  abroad, 
insist  on  scholarship  that,  with  the 
resources  at  hand,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  students  working  in  this  country 
to  do  research  which  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  work  of  Europeans. 
They  are  thus  forced  to  limit  their 
*  efforts  to  fields  of  history  which  can 
be  worked  through  our  own  archives. 

The  old  school  laid  great  stress 
upon  form.  For  example,  Prescott's 
equipment  for  an  historical  career 
included,  first  of  all,  a  long  course 
of  reading  in  English  and  other 
literatures.  He  read  systematically, 
taking  notes  on  the  styles  of  the  var- 
ious authors  and  digesting  his  notes 
from  time  to  time  in  criticisms  in- 
tended for  his  own  eyes  alone.  He 
thus  acquired  an  attractive  narrative 
style  which  made  the  appearance  of 
one  of  his  volumes  as  much  of  a  literary 
event  as  the  publication  of  a  book 
by  a  leading  novelist. 


The  new  school  has  placed  scholar- 
ship so  far  before  form  that  it  has 
often  established  a  complete  divorce 
between  them.  As  a  result,  readable- 
ness  has  been  sacrificed  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  doubtful  if  history 
is  now  believed  to  belong  to  what 
our  fathers  used  to  call  "entertaining 
literature."  When  an  investigator 
has  spent  a  long  time  in  tracing  to 
an  ultimate  basis  some  new  fact,  and 
especially  when  he  thinks  he  has 
made  a  discovery  of  some  hitherto 
unknown  fact,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  leave  it  out  of 
his  story.  Thus  we  have  histories 
which  are  but  poorly  connected 
masses  of  notes  and  series  of  ill- 
digested  chapters  with  no  sense  of 
architectural  form.  A  brilliant  critic 
has  applied  the  phrase  "dull  and 
formless  scholarship"  to  the  whole 
output  of  the  new  school. 

The  members  of  this  school  have 
not  lacked  in  courage.  As  soon  as 
they  formed  their  purpose  they  at- 
tacked the  whole  mass  of  American 
history,  with  the  purpose  of  re-writing 
it.  Some  were  content  to  make 
monographs,  and  others  undertook 
to  go  over  the  whole  field  in  the  old- 
fashioned  series  of  several  respectable 
volumes.  One  of  our  most  notable 
living  historians  has  just  begun  to 
re-write  our  whole  history  on  this 
plan,  another  is  approaching  the  end 
of  a  seven-volume  series  on  the  cen- 
tury which  followed  the  Revolution, 
while  still  another  has  just  completed 
a  series  of  similar  extent  on  the  period 
from  1850  to  1877.  In  recent  years 
there  has  appeared  another  group, 
who  employ  the  co-operative  method. 
What  they  lose  in  consistency  of 
presentation  they  gain  in  celerity 
of  production.  The  former  method 
is  undoubtedly  hampered  from  both 
the  publisher's  and  the  author's 
point  of  view  because  it  is  in  danger 
of  requiring  so  much  time  that  the 
first  volume  will  become  obsolete 
before  the  last  volume  is  off  the  press. 

One  of  the  first  announcements  of 
the  new  school  came  from  Professor 
McMaster,  who  twenty-four  years 
ago  published  the  initial  volume  of 
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**A  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Adoption  of 
the  Constitution  to  the  Civil  War." 
He  first  spoke  of  five  volumes,  but 
the  sixth,*  which  covers  the  period 
from  1830  to  1842,  makes  us  wonder 
if  he  can  complete  his  task  in  less 
than  two  more  volumes.  This  big  ^ 
book,  which  may  well  be  called  a 
life-work,  is  a  mine  of  information. 
All  the  severest  demands  of  the  new 
school  as  to  scholarship  and  industry 
are  fully  met,  and  there  is  in  it  a 
wholesome  human  sympathy.  More- 
over, the  later  volumes  are  free 
from  a  certain  small  tendency  to 
dwell  unduly  on  striking  incidents 
at  the  cost  of  the  main  events.  He 
has  had  in  his  sixth  volume  the  good 
fortune  to  be  the  first  historian  who 
could  use  the  new  material  in  the 
vast  collection  of  Jackson  manu- 
scripts recently  placed  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

While  yet  Professor  McMaster  was 
proceeding  in  the  early  stages  of  his 
task,  a  retired  business  man  of  the 
West  took  up  the  enterprise  of  writing 
the  history  of  the  United  States  from 
the  compromise  of  1850  till  the  ad- 
ministration of  Grover  Cleveland.  It 
was  in  1893  ^^^^  ^^-  Rhodes's  first 
volume  was  placed  before  the  public. 
It  had  a  favorable  reception  and  its 
successors  have  met  a  similar  fortune. 
Working  full  time  and  with  the  aid 
of  competent  assistants,  the  author 
proceeded  faster  than  he  could  have 
done  if  he  had  been  a  teacher  or  a 
man  relying  entirely  on  his  own 
efforts.  Thus  we  have  his  com- 
pleted work  in  seven  volumes  eigh- 
teen years  after  he  began  to  write. t 
The  original  purpose  was  to  carry 
the  work  down  to  the  return  of  the 
Democrats  to  power  in  1885,  but 
as  time  passed  the  author  decided 
that  the  election  of  Hayes,  when 
the  Southern  question  ceased  to  be 
a  national  issue,  would  be  a  more 
logical  halting-place.  He  has,  there- 
fore, made  his  seventh  volume  close 

*A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States. 
By  John  Bach  McMaster.     Vol.  vi.    Appleton. 

t  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Com- 
promise of  1850.  By  James  Ford  Rhodes.  Vol.  v, 
Z904 :  Vols,  vi  and  vii,  1906.     Macmillan. 


the  series  with  the  end  of  Grant's 
second  administration.  It  is  probably 
a  wise  determination,  although  it 
must  have  been  suddenly  adopted. 
(See  vol.  vii,  p.  17,  n.  3.) 

While  not  strikingly  original  either 
in  his  conceptions  of  the  import  of  the 
events  of  his  period  or  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  sets  them  forth,  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  given  us  a  piece  of  his- 
torical narrative  which  will  command 
respect  for  solidity,  fairness,  and  ac- 
curacy. It  is  written  by  a  man  who 
feels  no  aversion  to  the  men  who  fought 
against  the  Union,  one  who  can  see 
the  position  of  those  who  felt  the 
burdens  of  reconstruction,  and  who 
is  unwilling  to  do  injustice  to  either 
side.  He  had  to  deal  with  questions 
about  which  men  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  range  themselves  firmly  on 
opposing  sides,  and  the  task  was  a 
difficult  one.  In  his  desire  to  be  fair, 
he  may  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
being  inconclusive;  but  on  such  mat- 
ters as  these  who  shall  be  sure  of  the 
truth.?  And  how  can  we  ever  know 
the  truth  about  the  burning  of  Co- 
lumbia? or  place  the  responsibility 
with  exactness  for  the  horrors  of 
Anderson ville.?  And  is  it  material 
that  we  should  determine  these  ques- 
tions? Is  it  not  chiefly  essential 
that  we  should  know  that  there  were 
two  sides  of  each  question  and  that 
the  conduct  of  the  men  on  each  side 
was  consistent  from  their  respective 
standpoints? 

Mr.  Rhodes  will  be  read  with  ease. 
One  could  wish  for  a  more  explicit- 
arrangement  of  chapters  and  for  some 
chapter  headings:  but  these  are  not 
serious  deficiencies.  The  narrative 
proceeds  with  clearness,  the  informa- 
tion is  abundant,  and  the  air  of 
authority  is  unquestioned.  It  will 
be  a  long  time  before  these  seven 
volumes  are  thrown  aside  as  worthless. 

While  Mr.  Rhodes  has  been  closing 
his  labors  two  other  historians  have 
been  announcing  new  ones.  Each  of 
them  has  undertaken  to  write  about 
the  whole  history  of  the  nation. 
The  first  volimie*  of  Professor  Chan- 

♦  History    of    the    United    States.     By   Edward 
Channing.     Vol.  i.     Macmillan. 
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ning's  work  has  been  out  for  nearly 
three  years,  and  the  second  is  about 
to  appear.  We  are  not  told  how 
many  are  to  follow,  but  from  the 
way  the  series  begins  it  may  well  run 
to  ten.  In  scholarship  the  author 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  He  has 
simimed  up  the  results  of  recent  in- 
vestigations in  the  best  spirit.  He 
has  presented  his  story  in  an  incisive 
and  nervous  style  which  will  please 
most  readers;  he  has  known  how 
to  omit  pedantic  discussions  of  doubt- 
ful points,  yet  he  keeps  in  mind  the 
requirements  of  truth-seekers;  and 
he  has  the  faculty  of  making  some 
of  his  paragraphs  sparkle  with  real 
literary  ability.  Two  defects  must 
be  mentioned:  he  is  frequently  flip- 
pant (see  vol.  i,  p.  125),  and  his 
transitions  are  often  abrupt. 

Almost  coincident  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  work  we  have  from 
the  West  a  book  still  more  ambitious. 
Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Avery,  who 
was  then  widely  known  as  a  writer 
of  successful  text-books  in  science, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  After  long 
years  of  preparation  he  has  published 
two  of  the  fourteen  volumes  of  text  in 
which  he  expects  to  complete  his 
work.*  The  avowed  purpose  of  the 
author  is  to  write  a  history  for.  cul- 
tivated people,  without  any  regard  to 
the  wants  of  the  special  student. 
Footnotes  have  been  discarded,  and 
the  use  of  original  materials  has  been 
confessedly  neglected.  But  the  au- 
thor gives  us  his  word  that  he  has 
spared  no  pains  to  make  his  state- 
ments trustworthy,  and  we  have 
continual  evidence  that  the  assertion 
is  a  sincere  one.  Mr.  Avery  sets 
out  to  give  us  all  the  history  that 
we  may  desire  to  know.  His  first 
volume  includes  much  that  Channing 
leaves  unnoticed,  notably  prehistoric 
conditions  and  the  distribution  and 
characteristics  of  the  Indians.  The 
story  is  told  with  commendable  plain- 
ness, but  without  notable  vivacity. 
It  makes,  on  the  whole,  a  clear  and 

*  History  of  the  United  States  and  Its  People. 
By  Elroy  McKendree  Avery.  Cleveland:  Burrows 
Brothers  Company.    Vols,  i  and- ii. 


informing  narrative,  a  book  which 
ought  to  fill  well  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  written.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
point  of  composition  a  product  of  the 
new  school.  Its  methods  are  more 
like  those  of  the  old,  with  a  little  less 
insistence  on  style. 

In  respect  of  its  material  make-up 
Avery*s  work  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  books  ever  printed  in  America, 
and  no  doubt  the  most  notable  in 
American  history.  It  appears  in 
beautiful  old-fashioned  type,  ample 
margins,  and  excellent  paper.  Its 
illustrations  are  abundant  and  service- 
able: they  are  chiefly  reproductions 
of  original  pictures,  and  they  are  really 
illustrative.  All  the  maps,  and  they^ 
are  numerous,  are  in  colors,  except 
where  good  reasons  make  it  impos- 
sible to  depart  from  black  and  white. 
If  this  handsome  book-making  does 
not  result  in  a  prohibitive  price, 
the  efforts  of  the  publishers  in  this 
direction  deserve  more  than  ordinary 
commendation. 

The  most  noteworthy  co-operative 
history  of  the  United  States  is  **The 
American  Nation,"  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Professor  Hart.  Twenty- 
four  members  of  the  new  school  of 
history  have  labored  on  it,  and  we 
have  therefore,  an  opportunity  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  new  method. 
But  it  does  not  represent  the  most 
scholarly  research  of  this  school.  It 
is,  at  best,  a  good  popular  history 
based  upon  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tion. For  although  the  twenty-seven 
volumes  of  the  series  make  a  rather 
impressive  appearance,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  have  only  about 
seventy-five  thousand  words  each,  and 
that  they  are  not  so  exhaustive  in  par- 
ticular periods  as  either  MacMaster, 
Bancroft,  or  Schouler. 

As  to  rapidity  of  production,  the 
work  is  undoubtedly  a  success.  The 
first  volume  came  from  the  press  in 
1904  and  the  twenty-first  is  now 
before  the  public  with  good  prospects 
that  the  remainder  will  appear  during 
the  present  year.  As  to  quality  the 
general  average  is  good,  and  some 
of  the  volumes,  marked  by  more 
originality  than  could  be  expected  in 
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others,  contain  distinct  contributions 
to  historical  knowledge.  Out  of  this 
comes,  however,  a  certain  unevenniess 
of  treatment  which  is  the  greatest 
drawback  of  the  co-operative  meth- 
od. Another  defect  is  the  inequality 
which  comes  from  having  succeeding 
volumes  from  men  who  have  different 
points  of  view.  It  is  hardly  to  the 
point  to  say  that  this  gives  a  pleasant 
variety  as  compared  with  several 
volumes  by  one  person.  It  is  no 
advantage  to  have  one  volume  from 
a  writer  who  has  whig  leanings  and  a 
succeeding  one  from  a  man  who  leans 
to  democratic  doctrines;  though  it 
might  be  worth  one's  while  to  read 
a  given  period  by  a  whig  and  then 
by  a  democrat.  Such  variety  would 
be  informing,  whereas  the  other  is 
only  confusing. 

The  most  recent  volumes  of  "The 
American  Nation*'  deal  with  the  Civ- 
il War  period.  Professor  Hart  *  ush- 
ers us  into  the  subject  in  a  long 
and  substantial  discussion  of  slavery 
as  an  institution.  He  does  not  take 
us  far  into  the  narrative  proper,  but 
makes  a  study  of  the  conditions  of 
slavery  in  the  South,  its  effects  on 
American  life,  the  rise  of  Abolition 
sentiment,  and  the  political  aspects 
of  the  question.  The  author  is  a 
Northern  man  of  strong  convictions, 
but  his  book  shows  continual  efforts 
at  fairness,  and  he  has  a  task  in  which 
fairness  is  the  chief  requisite.  He 
gives  the  slaveholder  credit  for  hon- 
esty and  benevolence,  and  a  desire 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  system. 
Probably  this  is  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  of  any  writer  at  this  stage 
of  our  progress.  The  SoutheiTiers 
who  are  not  sensitive  must  find  his 
the  most  satisfactory  treatment  of 
the  subject  since  the  days  of  partisan 
agitation.  The  one  fault  important 
enough  to  mention  is  the  abridged 
treatment  of  the  political  side  of  Van 
Buren*s  administration. 

Professor  Garrison's  continuation 
of  the  general  narrative  proceeds 
in  a  more  regular  manner,  f     After 

♦  Slavery  and  Abolition.  By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart 
Harper. 

t  Westward  Expansion.  By  Geoxige  Pierce 
GarrisoQ.    Harper. 


two  chapters  on  conditions  on  the 
frontier  he  takes  up  the  election  of 
1840,  and  he  does  not  release  his  hold 
on  the  affairs  of  the  nation  till  he 
has  disposed  of  the  compromise  of 
1850.  His  style  is  always  good  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  his  industry, 
but  some  of  his  conclusions  seem  to 
the  reviewer  to  lack  definiteness;  for 
example,  his  regret  that  presidential 
elections  do  not  turn  on  single  is- 
sues (p.  136),  and  his  reflections  on 
the  Louisiana  frauds  of  1844  (p.  139). 

The  years  (1850- 1859)  are  treated 
by  Professor  Smith  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  accuracy.  *  Particularly, 
one  must  commend  his  chapter  on 
railroad  building.  His  narrative,  how- 
ever, is  lacking  in  orderly  arrange- 
ment and  the  reviewer  dissents  from 
some  of  his  judgments.  Among  the 
latter  is  the  assertion  that'  Clay,  Web- 
ster and  Calhoun  "had  no  love  for 
office-broking"  (p.  53).  These  gen- 
tlemen did  undoubtedly  exhibit  a 
certain  amount  of  outward  dignity 
in  their  operations,  but  they  never- 
theless knew  how  to  play  the  game  of 
politics  quite  as  effectively  in  their 
day  as  Van  Buren  and  Weed.  (See 
Clay's  attack  on  Jackson  in  1818,  and 
Calhoun's  attitude  toward  Van  Buren 
in  regard  to  the  nomination  in  1844.) 
Also,  it  is  doubtful  if  Van  Buren,  the 
arch-manipulator,  ever  thrust  into 
his  diplomatic  correspondence  a  more 
out-and-out  piece  of  buncombe  than 
that  of  Webster  quoted  by  Professor 
Smith  on  page  77. 

Notable  for  clear  outline,  attrac- 
tive style,  fairness  and  insight  is 
Rear-Admiral  Chadwick*s  volume  on 
the  period  from  1859  to  i86i.t  He 
has  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  raid  of  John  Brown, 
the  election  of  i860,  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States,  the  attempts 
at  compromise,  and  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  attack  on  Sumter. 
In  this  field  there  is  not  much  new 
material,  but  the  old  is  worked  into 
an  admirable  piece  of  well-digested 
narrative,  and  it  takes  its  place  as 

♦  Parties  and  Slavery.  By  Theodore  Clarke 
Smith.     Harper. 

t  Causes  of  the  Civfl  War.  By  French  Ensor 
Chad  wick.    Harper 
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one  of  the  best  volumes  in  the  series. 

Mr.  Hosmer,  who  follows  with  two 
volumes  on  the  Civil  War,*  is  to  be 
commended  first  of  all  for  his  fairness 
in  dealing  with  a  subject  which  has 
ever  been  a  matter  of  controversy. 
If  he  had  prejudices,  his  sense  of 
scholarship  has  triumphed  over  them. 
It  will  be  especially  agreeable  to 
Southerners  to  see  this  Northern 
historian  and  former  soldier  writing  of 
Jefferson  Davis  as** a  man  of  power 
and  thorough  sincerity,"  a  possessor 
of  ** commanding  personality,"  and, 
from  the  description  given,  a  gentle- 
man in  both  appearance  and  conduct. 
The  narrative  is  distinctly  military, 
but  interspersed  are  some  very  good 
chapters  on  civil  affairs,  notably  those 
on  "Life  in  War-Time,"  ** Readjust- 
ment of  the  States"  and  **  Military 
Severities."  Military  movements  have 
been  grasped  with  full  understanding; 
and  although  the  presentation  of  them 
may  seem  a  little  too  condensed,  the 
two  volumes  make  one  of  the  best 
short  narratives  of  the  Civil  War. 

A  most  important  feature  of  Pro- 
fessor Hart's  series  is  the  chapter  at 
the  close  of  each  volume  on  sources 
of  information.  Taken  all  together 
these  make  a  valuable  and  well  ar- 
ranged bibliography  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  Excellent  maps 
also  abound  in  the  various  volumes. 

Professor  Peck,  who  is  noted  for 
his  original  and  forceful  opinions  in 
literary  matters,  has  ventured  into 
the  realm  of  history. t  One  will  read 
him  here  with  the  same  interest  as  on 
his  more  usual  subject.  Beginning 
with  Cleveland's  first  inauguration, 
he  has  a  field  which  has  been  little 
worked;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  has  produced  a  useful  narra- 
tive, although  it  is  not  a  profound 
study  of  social  forces.  He  ever  keeps 
personalities  in  the  foreground,  and 
his  opinions  of  men  and  events  are 
not   expressed  with   that   degree   of 

■ 

*  The  Appeal  to  Arms.  The  Outcome  of  the  Civil 
War.     By  James  Kendall  Hosmer.     Harper. 

t  Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic.  By  Harry 
Thurston  Peck.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


understatement  which  is  so  dear  to 
the  new  school  of  historians.  But  for 
Americans  who  like  hearty  distribu- 
tion of  praise  and  condemnation  he 
will  be  a  pleasant  and  satisfactory 
authority.  In  the  mere  matter  of 
narration  his  book  contains  many 
points  which  the  more  stately  writers 
would  do  well  to  study. 

Two  other  recent  books  are  worthy 
of  notice,  although  they  are  not  of 
first-rate  pretensions.  Haworth's  ac- 
count of  the  Hayes-Tilden  election  * 
is  a  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of 
a  very  complex  piece  of  history.  It 
has  the  fault  of  leaning  to  one  side 
of  the  controversy.  On  all  the  con- 
troverted points  it  declares  for  the 
Republicans.  If  the  author  could 
by  some  means  have  divided  his 
opinions  he  would  have  freed  himself 
from  thiB  suspicion  of  partisanship, 
for  it  i^  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
new  school  that  each  side  of  a  subject 
should  receive  something  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  honors.  Unfortunately, 
the  election  of  1876  is  a  matter  on 
which  any  material  point  allotted  to 
the  Democrats  would  reverse  the 
decision  of  the  electoral  commission. 
Mr.  Haworth*s  book  will  be  received 
as  the  best  statement  of  the  case  for 
President  Hayes.  Friends  of  Mr.  Til- 
den  will  still  have  to  rely  on  Mr. 
Bigelow. 

The  volume  of  recollections  selected 
by  Mr.  Gaillard  Hunt  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  Mrs.  Smith  makes  one 
of  the  most  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  the  social 
life  of  the  country  in  recent  times.f 
It  consists  solely  of  letters  written 
by  a  brilliant  woman  who  knew 
everybody  in  Washington  during  the 
first  forty  years  of  the  past  century. 
They  leave  few  of  the  men  of  the 
day  unmentioned,  and  all  who  pass 
under  the  glance  of  the  writer  receive 
some  characteristic  touches  which 
the  reader  cannot  easily  forget. 

*  The  Hayes-Tilden  Disputed  Election  of  1876. 
By    Paul  Leland   Haworth.     Burrows  Brothers  Co. 

t  The  First  Forty  Years  of  Washington  Society. 
By  Maigaret  Bayard  Smith.    Scribner. 


Idle  "Notes 

B^An  Idle  Reader 


George  Bernard  Shaw  intermit- 
tently forgetful  of  himself  and  con- 
G  B  S  sidering  other  people  is  by 
no  means  Shaw  at  his  most 
antic,  but  is,  me  judice,  Shaw  at  his 
best.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  dancing 
hornpipes  and  snapping  your  fingers 
in  the  face  of  the  public  to  be  inter- 
esting. In  fact,  it  tends  to  coherency 
when  you  do  not  do  these  things. 
I  enjoy  the  Shaw  of  **  You  Never  Can 
Tell,*'  but  I  do  not  profess  to  make 
him  out.  I  consider  that  he  flouts 
me  in  a  style  unbecoming  to  a 
dramatist  and  a  man  of  brains,  and 
yet  his  wit  so  warms  me  that  I  hide 
my  affronted  dignity  behind  an  ex- 
hibit of  gratified  mentality. 

The  Shaw  of  **  Dramatic  Opinions 
and  Essays"  is  perfectly  intelligible; 
he  is  also  quite  as  witty  as  the  Shaw 
of  ** Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant" 
— even,  perhaps,  more  witty.  :0f 
course  critical  work  is  harder  -to 
read  and  less  easy  to  talk  about  in- 
terestingly than  ** creative"  work; 
it  also  demands,  for  full  pleasure  to 
the  reader,  some  familiarity  with 
the  thing  criticised.  So,  perhaps, 
the  ** Dramatic  Opinions"  may  not 
be  so  widely  read  as  their  merits 
justify,  but  whoever  dips  into  them 
will  return  again  and  again.  One 
envies  the  Londoners  who  had  these 
criticisms  weekly,  for  nearly  four 
years,  as  a  running  accompaniment 
to  their  theatre-going.  There  might 
be  a  more  reliable  guide  to  the  mod- 
em drama,  but  there  could  hardly 
be  one  more  piquant. 


No    explanation    of    Shaw    ought 
to   be   attempted.     There   are   some 


things  that  are  ruined  by  explana- 
tion. Consider  the'  immortality  of 
OneEz-  "The  Lady  or  the  Tiger" 
planation  and  the  Man  with  the  Iron 
of  Shaw  Mask.  If  they  had  ever 
been  explained,  they  would  now  be 
in  the  limbo  of  exploded  soap-bubbles. 
In  the  face  of  this  conviction  I  have 
devised  an  explanation  of  Shaw  from 
reading  the  ** Dramatic  Opinions." 
It  is  a  poor  thing/  but  mine  own. 
Here  it  is: 

Critical  work,  unless  it  is  of  the 
great  constructive  type,  is  less  re- 
sponsible than  creative  work.  But 
three  constructive  critics  to  a  century 
is  a  liberal  allowance.  Other  critics 
are  sheer  impressionists  with  a  trick 
of  saying  things,  of  setting  forth  the 
point  of  view.  Their  resources  being 
somewhat  slender,  much  is  permitted 
them  in  the  way  of  vivacity  at  the 
expense  of  the  thing  criticised.  A 
critic  who  is  serious  all  the  time  is 
such  a  bore !  A  critic  who  is  piquant 
all  the  time  might  be  equally  tiresome. 
The  ideal  critic  (from  the  reader's 
standpoint,  of  course)  is  a  mixture 
of  dignity,  flippancy,  brilliance,  colos- 
sal audacity  and  sudden,  suspicious 
earnestness — in  a  word,  Shaw ! 

But  these  qualities,  so  appropriate 
and  appetizing  in  critical  literature, 
are  bewildering  and  upsetting  in 
creative  work.  We  are  not  used  to 
creative  writers  who  take  themselves 
and  their  work  both  irreverently 
and  with  vociferation — which  is  the 
attitude  of  Shaw.  He  is  great  fun, 
but  he  is  not  playing  the  game.  Not 
thus*  should  dramatists  and  novelists 
conduct  themselves.  Shaw  is  simply 
a  bom  critic  gone  wrong. 
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S'wampscott,  Mass. 
ri^Kt  by  tKe  ocean. 

Is  (l«li|fkt fully  and  conveniently  situated  on  tke  fantous 

'  '''lorth  Shore  near  Boston,  -wKere  Nstt  Eln^land's  most 
popular  and  beautiful  summer  resorts  are  Tot 

QTka  Nenv  Ocean  House  enjoys  an  unrivi 
its  patrons  returning  to  it  season  after  t 

Q  Less  than  thirty  minutes  by  train  from  Boston,  the 
Meiir  Ocean  House  is  an  ideal  spot  of  recreation  for  the 
tired  man  of  business  and  his  family, 

Q  Every  care  and  facility  is  offered  for  the  comfort,  delight, 
and  safety  of  its  four  hundred  guests. 

q  The  Ne'w  Ocean  House  has  many  large  and  luxuriously 
appointed  rooms  arranged  en  suite  -wilh  bath  and  nkod- 
ern   improvements. 

9  The  beach,  opposite  Hotel,  is  smooth  and  sandy  "where 
safe  surf  bathing  may  be  enjoyed  —  no  underto^v. 

^  No  day  seems  long  enough  -while  there  to  fully  appreci- 
ate the  lavish  hospitality,  the   health-giving  charm,   of  * 
the  out-door  life  —  tennis,  driving,  sailing,  fishing,  'well-  j 
ntanaged    garage,  spacious    stable,  picturesque    shaded 
-walha  and  the  broad,  smooth  roads  are  acceded  to   k 
the  finest  in  America  for  driving  and  autoniobilintf. 

(|The  appointments  of  the  hotel  are  perfect  —  unequalled  > 
cuisine,  electric  lights,  elevator,  cool,  broad  verandas, 
beautiful      ballroom,      and     an     orchestra     of     highest 
•tandard.  4  Until  June  first -write  for  descriptive&ooKlettc 

Ainslie  CQ.  Grabo'w.  Proprietors 

S70  Common-wealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
k  9  After  June  first,  car*  of  Ne^r  Ocean  House,  S'wampscott,  . 
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THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH 


By  H.  W.  BoYNTON 


N  losing  Mr.  Al- 
drich  we  have  lost, 
all  obituary  ex- 
travagance aside, 
a  figure  of  dis- 
tinction and  of  the 
power  which  dis- 
tinction confers. 
He  belonged  frankly  to  the  order  of 
literati;  not,  indeed,  to  **the  mob  of 
gentlemen  who  write  with  ease,"  but 
to  the  class  which  is  from  first  to  last, 
for  richer  for  poorer,  for  better  for 
worse,  preoccupied  with  the  literary 
art.  It  lisps  in  numbers,  turns  a 
phrase  with  every  leaf  of  mature 
experience,  and  cays  farewell  to  the 
world  with  due  regard  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  perfect  period. 
It  is  rather  given  to  inbreeding,  and 
has  a  tendency  toward  complacency 
which  Providence  itself  can  do  little 
to  curb.  It  gets  quite  as  much  com- 
fort out  of  starving  in  a  garret  as 
out  of  feasting  in  marble  halls.  It 
is  sufficient  unto  itself,  and  a  trifle 
over:  the  world  owes  it  much. 

To  this  class  no  person  is  born, 
but  Mr.  Aldrich  was  not  slow  to  make 
his  way  into  it.  It  may  well  be 
matter  for  wonder  that  so  delicate 
an  art  as  his  should  have  been  at- 


tained bysuch  rough-and-ready  means 
— if,  indeed,  the  paradox  had  not 
become  almost  a  rule  in  American 
letters.  With  so  many  instances 
before  us,  we  may  almost  ask  what 
of  such  subtlety  and  refinement  of 
touch  as  we  may  boast  in  our  literature 
has  had  its  source  or  encouragement 
in  academic  training?  His  father's 
death  put  an  end  to  Aldrich 's  formal 
education,  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
Born  and  for  the  most  part  bred 
in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire — 
which  becomes  Rivermouth  in  his 
books, — ^his  opportunities  were  not 
exceptional,  even  as  far  as  they  went. 
But  his  was  one  of  the  natures  which 
can  be  trusted  to  educate  them- 
selves, in  all  humane  senses  of  the 
term,  if  not  in  the  scholarly  sense. 
He  had  intended  to  go  to  Harvard 
College.  This  was  in  the  early  fifties, 
and  it  is  amusing  if  idle  to  speculate 
what  might  have  been  the  effect  upon 
him  of  a  four  years'  saturation  in  the 
Cambridge  atmosphere  of  that  mo- 
ment. The  Boston-Cambridge-Con- 
cord hierarchy  were  in  their  prime  of 
power.  Emerson  was  Grand  Sachem 
of  the  Transcendentalists ;  Lowell  had 
won  his  spurs  with  **A  Fable  for 
Critics"  and  the  "Biglow  Papers"; 
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Hawthorne  had  just  written  '*The 
Scarlet  Letter*';  and  Longfellow,  not 
content  with  his  throne  in  the  popular 
heart,  held  the  chair  of  Belles-Lettres 
at  Harvard.  Yet  it  was,  I  think, 
not  an  unkind  fate  which  drew  the 
boy  Aldrich,  already  a  local  poet's- 
cornerer,  to  a  "literary  centre"  of  a 
very  different  kind.  New  York  also 
had  its  literary  dynasty,  which  took 
itself,  among  other  things,  less  seri- 
ously than  the  New  Englanders  took 
themselves,  though  still  more  seri- 
ously than  we  are  able  to  take  it  now. 
Bryant  of  course  was  there,  having 
been  then  for  more  than  thirty  years 
editor  of  The  Evening  Post.  But 
Bryant  was  as  solitary  by  nature  as 
his  own  water-fowl.  He  was  a  New 
Englander  if  anything,  and  his  loyal 
service  to  the  metropolis  owed  its 
effectiveness  precisely  to  his  incor- 
rigible Puritanism.  The  literary  sons 
of  the  soil,  the  so-called  Knicker- 
bockers, were  of  a  very  different 
strain,  and  with  them  Aldrich  was* 
naturally  thrown.  Their  gayety,  easy 
good-fellowship  and  tolerably  good 
opinion  of  each  other  naturally  at- 
tracted a  boy  who  had  already  made 
his  first  appearances  as  poet  and  wit. 
He  had  gone  to  New  York  to  take  a 
desk  in  his  uncle's  office — where  he 
presumably  wrote  the  verses  which 
presently  gave  him  chance  of  escape. 
At  twenty  he  became  assistant  editor 
of  The  Home  Journal^  under  N.  P. 
Willis. 

This  association  with  Willis  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  judging 
much  of  Aldrich 's  verse.  Now  but  the 
shadow  of  a  name,  the  great  Nat  was 
a  formidable  personage  in  his  day — 
a  more  popular  poet  than  Longfellow, 
a  supposed  arbiter  elegantiarutn,  a 
Fifth  Avenue  oracle  with,  as  it  now 
appears,  an  absurdly  large  hearing. 
Does  it  seem  impossible  that  Aldrich 
should  have  ever  written  "Mabel, 
little  Mabel,  with  her  face  against  the 
pane"?  Does  "Baby  Bell"  (whom, 
unlike  "Mabel,"  he  never  disowned) 
strike  the  modern  ear  as  mawkish? 
Read  the  poems  of  the  late  Mr.  N.  P. 
Willis  (if  you  can).  Fifty  years  ago 
they  were  being  printed,  bound  and 


sold  in  great  numbers ;  you  may  pick 
them  up  for  nothing  at  any  second- 
hand book  stall.  When  you  have  got 
through  with  the  interminable  rub- 
bish of  him,  both  sacred  and  profane 
— the  solemn  mouthing,  the  forced 
imagery,  the  foppish  grimacing, — you 
will  find  yourself  recalling  some  half- 
dozen  light  and  graceful  little  poems 
de  socictc — "Love  in  a  Cottage,"  "To 
a  Coquette  "  and  a  few  more.  And 
you  will  admit  that  they  might  have 
been  written  by  the  author  of  "Amon- 
tillado" though  not  quite  up  to  the 
brand.  I  confess  that  to  my  mind  all 
the  faults  and  some  of  the  merits  of 
Aldrich  are,  in  kind  though  by  no 
means  in  degree,  the  faults  and  merits 
of  Willis.  This  fact  is  suggested 
pretty  clearly  by  a  little  examination 
of  the  later  poet's  blank  verse — never, 
I  think,  his  natural  vehicle,  and  not 
seldom,  even  in  his  most  mature 
period,  degenerating  into  the  mere 
wheelbarrow  of  metrical  prose  which 
Willis  so  loved  to  trundle  before  his 
public.  Read,  for  example,  Aldrich's 
lines  "At  the  Funeral  of  a  Minor 
Poet,"  written  at  an  age  when  a 
poet's  command  of  blank  verse, 
whatever  may  have  happened  to  his 
rhymed  lyricism,  should  have  attained 
perfection.  After  a  few  really  beau- 
tiful (because  lyrical)  opening  lines, 
we  come  to  this  kind  of  thing: 

The  mighty  Zolaistic  movement  now 
Engrosses  us, — a  miasmatic  breath 
Blown  from  the  slums.     We  jjaint  life  as 

it  is, 
The  hideous  side  of  it,  with  careful  pains, 
Making  a  god  of  the  dull  commonplace. 

Is  this  poetry?  Then  so  is  this, 
taken  really  at  random  from  Willis: 

Truth  is  vitality,  and  if  the  mind 
Be  fed  on  poison,  it  must  lose  its  power. 
The  vision  that  forever  strains  to  err, 
Soon  finds  its  task  a  habit — 

And  so  on:  you  may  hear  the  single 
wheel  creak  as  the  author  forces  upon 
it  a  load  of  sententiousness  impos- 
sible to  be  borne,  outside  of  prose, 
unless  by  the  two-wheeled  chariot  of 
the  heroic  couplet. 

This  is  not  true,  to  be  sure,  of  the 
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few  great  masters  of  English  blank 
verse,  who  can  do^anything  with  their 
instrument.  Preaching  and  music 
flow  together  from  the  **  organ- voice 
of  England,"  and,  in  happy  moments, 
from  the  inspired  bassoon  of  Gras- 
mere.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  pre- 
tend to  take  Mr.  Aldrich's  blank  verse 
upon  that  plane.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished performer,  but  the  me- 
dium was  not  his  own.  Figure  him 
as  a  flute  virtuoso,  who,  however 
skilful  at  the  piano,  is  effective  only 
when  he  wrests  from  the  upper 
register  some  effect  of  his  own  instru- 
ment. It  is  in  an  occasional  burst 
of  true  lyrical  enthusiasm  that  Al- 
drich^s  blank  verse  really  makes  itself 
felt. 

If  his  expository  passages  recall 
Willis,  his  narrative  style  even  more 
strongly  suggests  Tennyson.  When 
Aldrich  began  his  career,  Tennyson 
had  written  **  In  Memoriam,"  and 
had  succeeded  Wordsworth  in  the 
Laureateship.  Under  his  influence 
more  than  any  other,  the  young 
American  grew  up,  and  always  re- 
tained an  admiration  for  him  which 
must  now  seem  to  many  of  us  ex- 
travagant : 

Shakespeare  and  Milton — what  third  blaz- 
oned name 
Shall  lips  of  after-ages  link  to  these? 
His  who  beside  the  wide  encircling  seas 
Was  England's  voice,  her  voice  with  one 

acclaim. 
For  three-score  years;  whose  word  of  praise 
was  fame. 
Whose  scorn  gave   pause  to  man's  in- 
iquities.   • 

Of  Tennyson's  blank  verse  manner, 
at  all  events,  Aldrich  made  direct 
conveyance.  The  narrative  portions 
of  "Judith,"  for  example,  with  all 
their  beauty  of  detail,  have  only  the 
merit  of  flawless  imitation.  Read 
this,  and  say  if  the  whole  effect  is  not 
Tennvsonian  in  detail  as  well  as  in 
substance.  Here  is  the  Tennysonian 
scheme  and  here  are  the  tricks  of 
metre,  of  figure,  of  ellipsis: 

Then  the  crowd  fell  back, 
Muttering,  and  half-reluctantly,  because 


Her  beauty  drew  them  as  the  moon  the 
sea, — 

Fell  back  and  lingered,  leaning  on  their 
shields 

Under  the  trees,  some  couchant  on  the  grass. 

Broad-throated,  large-lunged  Titans  over- 
thrown, 

Eying  the  Hebrew  woman,  whose  sweet 
looks 

Brought  them  a  sudden  vision  of  their 
wives 

And  longings  for  them. .  .  . 

Thus  Judith,  modest,  with  down-drooping 
eyes : — 

This  early  poem  gave  substance  to 
Mr.  Aldrich's  last  effort  of  importance, 
the  play,  **  Judith  of  Bethulia,*'  which 
had  the  rare  fortune,  for  poetic 
drama,  of  an  actual  stage  production. 
The  play  has  one  good  act,  the  third; 
and  an  effective  final  curtain.  The 
rest  of  it  is  tame  enough,  with  only 
one  person  worth  attending  to,  Judith 
herself,  and  a  great  deal  of  mere 
mechanism.  From  first  to  last,  ac- 
cording to  a  somewhat  outworn  con- 
vention, the  form  of  verse  is  adhered 
to,  with  the  result  that 

The  people  threaten  to  break  down  the 

gates 
Unless  within  the  limit  of  five  days 
We  somehow  get  them  bread  and  meat 

and  drink, 
Or  come  to  terms  with  the  Assyrian. 

In  the  third  act  there  is  very  much  to 
admire.  The  effect  is  truly  dramatic, 
and  though  many  lines  are  taken 
bodily  from  the  poem,  the  Tennyson- 
ian ghost  is  pretty  well  laid.  There 
appear,  moreover,  not  a  few  really 
heroic  lines,  such  as  these  of  Judith's, 
spoken  when  Holophernes  offers  to 
make  her  his  queen : 

To  serve  thee  is  to  reign.  I  keep  my  state, 
And  am  most  jealous  of  my  servitude. 

And  there  is  beauty  of  a  very  high 
order  in  such  flights  (of  a  quality 
equally  l>Tical  and  dramatic)  as  this 
of  Holophernes: 

And  sit  thee  there. 
Thou  of  the  dove's  eyes  and  the  proud 

swan's  throat. 
Thy  tresses  give  out  odors  of  the  rose, 
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Thy  breath  upon  ray  cheek  is  as  the  air 
Blown  frora  a  far-off  grove  of  cynnamon. 
Fairer  art  thou  than   is  the   night's  one 

star — 
Thou  makest  me  a  poet  with  thine  eyes. 

This  brings  us  almost  to  the  word 
which  may  here  be  said  of  Aldrich's 
most    distinguished    achievement    in 
poetry.     But    let    us    return    for    a 
moment  to  the  point  from  which  we 
were  led  astray  by  the  memory  of  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Willis.     The  outbreak 
of  the  Civil   War  found  the   young 
poet-journalist   already  possessed  of 
a  large   audience.     His  ensuing  ex- 
perience  as   war   correspondent    did 
not  distract  him  from  what  was  al- 
ready the  main  issue  with  him:  the 
improvement  of  his  literary  technique. 
The  sonnet  on  **  Fredericksburg,"  best 
memorial    of   that    experience,    is    a 
thing  of  chiselled  perfection.     Before 
the  end  of  the  war  he  had  married 
and  gone  to  Boston,  there  to  take  up 
the    editorship    of    Every    Saturday, 
which    he    retained    till    the    discon- 
tinuance of  the  publication  ten  years 
later.     Thereafter    his    path    was    a 
smooth  and  pleasant  one.     He  had 
never  been  uncomfortably  poor,  and 
during  most  of  his  life  was  rich  be- 
yond the  fondest  dreams  of  most  of 
his  literary  kind.     Moreover,   what- 
ever New  York  had  done  for  him  as 
an  apprentice,  Boston  was  the  natural 
home  of  his  maturity.     The  atmos- 
phere of  the  place  suited  his  some- 
what fastidious  temper,  and  it  must 
have    been   a   relief   to   exchange   a 
Hoffman  for  a  Howells,  a  Willis  for 
a  Lowell.     When  Every  Saturday  was 
given  up   he   found  himself  for  the 
first   time   able   and   free   to   travel, 
and  spent  some  years  gathering  such 
keen    and    amiable    impressions    on 
foreign  soil   as   are  recorded   in  the 
"Ponkapog  to  Pesth"  papers.       In- 
deed,  with   the  exception  of  a   five 
years*    experience    as    editor  of    The 
Atlantic    Monthly,    the    rest    of    his 
days  were  spent  in  travel  or  in  the 
life  of  literary  leisure.     His  first  great 
sorrow,  in  the  death  of  a  son,  came 
to  him  when  he  had  nearly  reached 
the   three-score   and   ten. 


A  literary  moralist  might  find  in 
the  equability  and  ease  of  Aldrich's 
later  life  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  small  amount  and,  on  the  whole, 
inferior  quality  of  his  literary  work 
during  that  period.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this,  inferiority  in  literary  form. 
His  writing  became  increasingly  fas- 
tidious. But  the  labor  of  the  file, 
greatly  as  it  may  be  praised  by  a 
certain  school  of  criticism,  remains, 
when  considered  by  itself,  a  melan- 
choly thing.  Mr.  Aldrich's  best  work 
is  like  the  best  work  of  other  men  of 
genius — an  efflorescence  rather  than 
a  product  of  the  lapidary.  His 
original  impulse  was  short-lived.  To 
assert  that  it  died  of  prosperity, 
however,  would  be  rash.  The  Amer- 
ican of  his  own  generation  to  whom 
Mr.  Aldrich  was  most  akin  was 
probably  the  late  John  Ha3\  Com- 
pare *'Castilian  Days"  with  **From 
Ponkapog  to  Pesth,'*  compare  the 
best  early  lyrics  of  the  two,  and  you 
find  a  very  similar  quality  of  inspira- 
tion. Hay's  impulse  was  also  youth- 
ful; who  shall  say  that  its  early 
surcease  depended  either  more  or  less 
certainly  upon  the  public  activity 
of  his  mature  life  than  Aldrich's  com- 
parative unproductiveness  depended 
upon  his  accession  of  private  ease? 

In  fiction  Aldrich's  one  great  strike 
was  *'Marjorie  Daw":  a  jeu  d' esprit 
worthy  to  rank  with  **The  Lady  or 
the  Tiger."  He  was  not  a  born 
story-teller;  he  had  little  instinct 
for  '*plot"  and  dealt  in  types  rather 
than  characters.  His  novels,  **  Pru- 
dence Palfrev"  and  the  rest,  are 
rather  tedious  and  amateurish.  In 
**The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  with  its 
semi-autobiographical  unction,  he  un- 
doubtedly produced  a  masterpiece 
in  its  kind;  as,  indeed,  he  did  in 
"From  Ponkapog  to  Pesth."  No- 
where is  he  at  once  so  spontaneous 
and  so  witty  as  in  these  papers — that 
is,  so  like  himself;  for  a  witty  spon- 
taneity in  ordinary  conversation  was, 
as  the  writer  can  testify,  a  striking 
trait.  Good  things  flashed  from  him 
so  naturally  as  to  give  the  listener 
no  sense  of  display.  His  description 
of  the  boy  who  was  "broken  out  all 
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over  with  buttons"  might  as  natur- 
ally have  occurred  to  him  in  casual 
talk  as  in  the  composition  of  the 
printed  chapter  in  which  it  actually 
appears.  How  long  the  best  of  Aid- 
rich's  prose  is  to  endure  is  a  question. 
Travel  sketches  go  out  of  date,  and 
even  the  fashions  in  bad  boys  are 
subject  to  change.  "  Marjorie  Daw" 
alone  seems  secure. 

For  his  poetry  we  need  no  such  halt- 
ing forecast.  Apart  from  blank  verse, 
apart  from  didactics,  apart  from 
profound  thought  or  passion,  lies  his 
own  realm  of  pure  song.  There 
dwells  a  tender  gayety,  a  pleasant 
reflectiveness,    a    dreaming    fancy — 

Here  be  worth  and  wealth, 
And  love,  the  arch  enchanter; 

Here  the  golden  blood 
Of  saints,  in  this  decanterl 

Sad  moments  come,  but  it  is  the 
hugged  sadness  of  the  yonng  lover. 
It  does  not  last  long:  how  can  it? — 

Ilebe'a  here.  May  is  here! 

The  air  is  fresh  and  sunny; 
And  the  miser-bees  are  busy 

Hoarding  golden  honey! 

See  the  knots  of  buttercups. 
And  the  purple  pansies, — 


Let  me  write  my  songs  to-day. 
Rhymes  with  dulcet  closes, — 

Four-line  epics  one  might  hide 
In  the  hearts  of  roses. 

Is  not  that  irresistible?  Has  it 
not  the  lilt  and  fire  of  the  true 
lyric?  Read  again  "Ingratitude," 
"Palabras  Cariiiosas,"  "At  Two-and- 
Twenty,"  the  "  Interludes"— almost 
all  of  them, — this  is  as  pure  poetry, 
of  its  kind,  as  the  nineteenth  centiuy 
produced.  It  is,  at  least,  the  stufi 
of  which  anthologies  are  made:  and 
who  would  not  give  up,  say,  his  hopes 
of  the  Presidency  to  have  written 
"Oh  come  to  me  and  be  my  love"? 
Aldrich  himself  has  said  the  word  in 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  later  "Inter- 
ludes " : 

Pillared  arch  and  sculptured  tower 
Of  Ilium  have  had  their  hour; 
The  dust  of  many  a  king  is  blown 
On  the  winds  from  zone  to  zone; 
Many  a  warrior  sleeps  unknown. 
Time  and  Death  hold  each  in  thrall, 
Yet  is  Love  the  lord  of  all; 
Still  does  Helen's  beauty  stir 
Because  a  poet  sang  of  her! 
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UNE,  1907,  brings 
the  fortieth  anni- 
versary of  the  rat- 
ification of  the 
treaty  with  Russia 
which  placed  Alas- 
ka under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  June 
also  sees  the  people  of  Seattle  prepar- 
ing to  erect  a  monument  to  William 
H.  Seward,  the  author  of  the  annexa- 
tion. It  is  to  be  im veiled  at  the 
Alaska- Yukon  Exposition,  to  be  held 
in  that  city  in  1909,  to  commemorate 
the  acquisition,  and  to  display  to  the 
world  the  resources  of  that  region  and 
those  of  the  British  dependencies  ad- 
joining it.  Originally  the  intention 
was  to  hold  the  Alaska  celebration 
in  1907;  but,  as  this  would  bring  it 
close  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  fair  at 
Portland  in  1905,  it  was  decided  to 
postpone  it,  and  to  broaden  its  scope 
so  as  to  make  it  cover  all  of  Canada's 
Far  Western  territory.  Held  in  any 
year  whatever,  and  in  any  location, 
the  exposition  would  necessarily  em- 
phasize Seward's  services  in  the  cause 
of  national  expansion. 

For  at  least  two  reasons  it  is  appro- 
priate that  Yukon  and  the  rest  of  the 
British  provinces  of  the  Northwest 
should  be  associated  with  Alaska  in 
the  observances.  Physically,  meteor- 
ologically and  physiographically  all  of 
these  provinces  bear  an  intimate  rela- 
tion to  Alaska.  Had  certain  states- 
men who  were  in  high  position  in 
Washington  in  the  earlier  day  been 
endowed  with  Seward's  courage  and 
foresight,  all  the  present  British  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
would,  by  peaceful  occupation,  have 
placed  itself  under  the  American 
flag  several  decades  before  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska.     A  dreamer  of  mag- 


nificent dreams  of  territorial  expansion 
in  his  younger  days,  Seward  lived 
to  transmute  some  of  Ihese  dreams 
into  facts.  Like  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
William  Gilpin,  and  others,  he  be- 
lieved that  our  boundaries  would 
one  day  be  pushed  across  the  Pa- 
cific. Could  he  have  taken  a  glance 
at  earthly  things  in  1898,  at  the  time 
that  President  McKinley  was  annex- 
ing Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  he 
would  probably  have  been  surprised 
that  these  acquisitions  had  been  de- 
ferred so  long.  But  his  visions  of  the 
spread  of  American  sway  extended 
even  farther  than  those  of  Benton, 
Gilpin  or  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  They 
covered  the  whole  hemisphere  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn,  with 
the  capital  of  the  ultimate  United 
States  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  Sew- 
ard was  Manifest  Destiny's  most  en- 
thusiastic and  expansive  prophet. 

As  an  ardent  admirer  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  whose  biography  he 
wrote,  and  as  an  intelligent  student 
of  American  history,  Seward  remem- 
bered that  Adams,  in  1823,  when 
Secretary  of  State  in  Monroe's  Cabi- 
net, told  Baron  Tuyl,  the  Tsar  Alex- 
ander's minister  at  Washington,  that 
the  United  States  would  "contest  the 
rights  of  Russia  to  any  territorial 
establishment  on  this  continent." 
That  was  when  the  dispute  began 
with  Russia  as  to  the  extent  of  her 
possessions  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In 
a  treaty  with  us  in  1824  Russia  limited 
her  pretensions  to  the  region  north  of 
latitude  fifty-four  degrees,  forty  min- 
utes, the  southern  line  of  the  Alaska 
which,  forty-three  years  later,  she 
transferred  to  the  United  States. 
Seward  knew  also  that,  long  before 
the  Tuyl  incident,  Madison  and  Mon- 
roe  had   failed  to   embrace  the   op- 
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portunity  held  out  to  them  by  John 
Jacob  Astor  to  gain  a  much  larger 
and  much  more  valuable  acquisition 


opportunities  for  profit  which  that 
region  offered.  In  i8it  he  estab- 
lished a  fur-trading  station  at  Astoria, 


fUtL^/f^^ 


than  that  which  Tuyl's  country  was 
destined  to  hand  over  to  us;  and 
this  must  have  grieved  him  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

Astor,  then  engaged  in  the  fur  trade 
in  a  small  way,  showed  greater  inter- 
est in  Lewis  and  Clark's  exploration 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  1804-06 
than  any  other  person  except  Jeffer- 
son,  and   he   promptly   grasped   the 


near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
which  was  to  be  the  base  of  his  opera- 
tions on  the  Pacific  coast.  By  an 
arrangement  with  the  Russian  Fur 
Company,  which  had  its  posts  through- 
out Russian  America  (our  Alaska), 
Astor,  as  head  of  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company,  seemed  to  have  made  his 
position  secure.  Undertheir  compact 
each  company  was  to  respect  the 
other's  territorj"-.  ■  They  were  to  com- 
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bine  to  shut  out  rivals,  and  to  join 
forces  against  Indians  or  white  in- 
vaders of  their  possessions.  Astor 
was  to  furnish  all  the  supplies  to  the 
Russian  posts,  at  figures  agreed  upon, 
receiving  peltries  in  payment  at  stip- 
ulated rates,  and  to  transport,  in  his 
own  vessels,  the  Russian  furs  to  Can- 
ton, and  to  sell  them  there  on  com- 
mission. For  both  companies  this 
promised  to  be  a  prosperous  arrange- 
ment, and  it  held  out  vast  possibili- 
ties for  expansion  for  Astor's  adopted 
country.  These  possibilities  Astor 
had  in  view  from  the  beginning. 

Years  before  that  time,  or  in  1808, 
Astor  told  his  plans  to  Jefferson,  and 
that  statesman's  imagination  blazed 
at  the  prospect.  He  was  then  Presi- 
dent, and  he  promised  protection  to 
Astor  in  the  Pacific  enterprise.  Early 
in  1 81 3  Jefferson  wrote  to  Astor,  ex- 
pressing his  pleasure  at  the  planting 
of  the  post  two  years  earlier  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  added: 
"  I  view  it  as  the  germ  of  a  great  free 
and  independent  empire  on  that  side 
of  our  continent,  and  that  liberty  and 
self-government,  spreading  from  that 
as  well  as  from  this  side,  will  insure 
their  complete  establishment  over  the 
whole.  It  must  be  still  more  gratify- 
ing to  yourself  to  foresee  that  your 
name  will  be  handed  down  with  that  of 
Columbus  and  Raleigh  as  the  father  of 
the  establishment  and  the  founder 
of  such  an  empire." 

But  calamity,  which  the  author  of 
these  optimistic  lines  did  not  perceive 
as  he  was  penning  them,  was  about 
to  strike  Astor.  The  war  of  181 2-1 5 
with  England  was  under  way.  Madi- 
son was  President.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  Astor  wrote  to  Madison 
asking  him  to  place  forty  or  fifty 
soldiers  in  the  fort  at  Astoria,  then 
only  a  year  old,  and  saying  that  he 
would  send  a  force  overland  to  aid 
them.  He  also  asked  for  letters  of 
marque  to  permit  him  to  fit  out  an 
armed  vessel,  at  his  own  expense,  to 
defend  Astoria.  No  reply  to  this  ap- 
peal was  ever  made. 

The  news  of  the  war  reaching  the 
Pacific,  and  no  relief  from  the  govern- 
ment being  furnished,  Astor's  repre- 


sentatives at  Astoria,  many  of  whom 
were  British  subjects,  hearing  that  a 
British  war  vessel  was  approaching 
to  capture  the  post,  sold  it  to  the 
Northwest  Company,  a  rival  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  in  the  great 
fur-trapping  field  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
transfer  was  made  in  the  closing  weeks 
of  181 3,  and-  the  British  vessel  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  shortly  afterward. 

Astoria  was  restored  to  the  United 
States  in  the  adjustment  in  181 5,  after 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  proclaimed. 
Astor  then  offered  to  re-establish  his 
post  if  the  protection  of  the  American 
flag  and  a  few  soldiers  were  allowed 
him,  but  Madison  made  no  response. 
To  the  same  overture  made  to  Mon- 
roe, when  he  entered  the  presidency 
in  181 7,  Monroe  also  was  deaf.  Then 
Astor  dropped  his  Pacific  adventure, 
removed  the  seat  of  his  activities  to 
the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  to  the  lake  region,  and  there  made 
a  large  fortune.  All  of  the  present  Ore- 
gon, Washington  and  Idaho  were  thus 
given  up  to  the  Northwest  Company, 
which  consolidated  with  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  in  1821,  and  passed 
under  British  domination.  The  long 
controversy  regarding  the  title  to  the 
whole  Pacific  territory — the  -  United 
States  claiming  everything  up  to  Rus- 
sian America,  our  present  Alaska,  and 
England  claiming  everything  down  to 
near  the  northerly  line  of  our  present 
California — ^was  settled  through  a 
compromise  in  1846,  in  Polk's  admin- 
istration, by  agreeing  on  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel,  the  northern  boundary'* 
of  our  present  States  of  Washington 
and  Idaho. 

The  blindness  or  timidity  of  the 
heads  of  the  American  government 
was  calamitous  to  American  interests. 
Had  Madison  in  181 2  given  the  slight 
measure  of  aid  which  Astor  asked — 
and  he  could  have  done  it,  despite  the 
larger  demands  of  more  immediate 
concern  which  confronted  him  in  the 
war, — Astoria  would  have  remained 
in  American  hands  throughout  the 
conflict.  Had  Madison  in  181 5,  or 
Monroe  in  1 8 1 7 ,  accorded  to  Astor  even 
the   smaller  measure   of  recognition 
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which  he  urged,  he  would  have  re- 
located himself  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  either  case  these  are  the  things 
which  would  have  resulted :  With  or 
without  his  compact  with  the  Russian 
Fur  Company,  Astor  would  have  had 
the  resources  and  the  strategic  posi- 
tion which  would  have  made  him 
master  of  the  situation  through  all  the 
territory  south  of  Alaska.  In  that 
event  the  American  claims  fo  that 
region,  won  by  the  Yankee  skipper 
Gray's  discovery  of  the  Columbia  in 
1792,  and  his  entrance  into  that  river, 
and  that  which  we  gained  by  Lewis 
and  Clark's  exploration  in  1805-06, 
would  have  been  re-enforced  by  the 
still  more  tangible  claim  based  on 
occupation. 

With  or  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  which 
he  had  by  his  treaty  with  that  corpo- 
ration, ratified  at  St.  Petersburg,  Astor 
would  have  won  a  decisive  ascend- 
ancy not  only  in  the  present  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  but  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  The  various  shuffles 
and  deals  between  Monroe  and  his 
successors  along  to  Polk  on  the  one 
side  and  the  British  government  on 
the  other  would  have  been  averted, 
and  the  bluff  of  "  Fifty- four-forty  or 
fight,"  in  the  Democratic  campaign 
of  1844,  in  which  Polk  waS  elected, 
but  which  Polk  failed  to  **  make  good," 
would  not  have  been  necessary,  for 
we  should  have  gained  the  entire 
region  by  peaceful  occupation  before 
that  time. 

England  would  thus  have  been  shut 
out  from  access  to  the  Pacific  from 
North  America,  all  of  the  present 
Canada  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
would  have  been  ours,  and  with  the 
annexation  of  Alaska  in  1867 — ^which 
would  probably  have  come  earlier  if 
Astor  had  been  allowed  to  maintain 
or  to  re-establish  his  ascendancy  on 
the  Columbia — we  should  have  had 
an  unbroken  coast  line  on  the  Pacific 
from  Mexico's  northern  border  up  to 
the  northern  verge  of  the  continent, 
far  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Something  more,  indeed,  than  this 
would  probably  have  taken  place. 
Shut  out  from  connection  with  the 


Pacific,  and  hemmed  in  on  the  west  as 
well  as  on  the  south  by  a  powerful 
nation,  the  Canadian  annexation  idea 
of  several  decades  ago  would  have 
come  earlier  and  in  a  more  concrete 
shape;  Canada  would  have  knocked 
for  admission  to  the  Union;  Hudson 
Bay  would  have  been  placed  by  this 
time  near  the  geographical  centre  of 
our  country;  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
would  now  float  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the 
United  States  would  hold  a  larger 
place  in  the  world's  councils  as  well 
as  fill  a  broader  space  on  the  world's 
map  than  she  does  to-day. 

Astor' s  plan  for  the  expansion  of 
American  territory  and  influence  on 
the  Pacific  was  as  practicable  as  it 
was  magnificent.  When  Astor  was 
forming  his  project  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  trading  post  on  the  Pacif- 
ic the  war  of  181 2,  the  wreck  of  some 
of  his  vessels  in  making  the  16,000- 
mile  circuit  round  the  lower  end  of 
the  continent  and  up  the  big  western 
ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
and  the  incapability  of  some  of  the 
men  whom  he  trusted  and  the  treach- 
ery of  others,  may  or  may  not  have 
been  foreseen  by  him  as  among  the 
possibilities.  Probably,  in  a  vague, 
dim  way  some  of  them  were  reck- 
oned with  by  him  in  the  chapter  of 
accidents. 

But  had  the  Government  furnished 
Astor  the  aid  in  his  extremity  which 
he  had  a  right  to  expect,  these  disas- 
ters would  merely  have  delayed  the 
development  of  his  enterprise,  and 
would  not  have  defeated  it.  When, 
many  months  after  the  war  of  181 2, 
Jefferson,  then  in  retirement,  was 
congratulating  Astor  on  the  planting 
of  his  "germ  of  a  great  free  and  inde- 
pendent empire  on  that  side  of  our 
continent,"  and  telling  him  that  his 
name  would  be  handed  down  with 
those  of  Columbus  and  Raleigh  as 
pathbreakers  in  the  world's  wilder- 
ness, his  scheme  seemed  not  only 
feasible,  but  reasonably  certain  of  ac- 
complishment. In  that  exigency,  had 
a  man  been  in  the  White  House  with* 
Jefferson's  imagination,  or  with  the 
imagination,  initiative  and  audacity 


of  Roosevelt,  the  nomenclature  of 
the  world's  map  and  some  of  the 
currents  of  the  world's  history  would 
have  been  different. 

When  preparations  were  being 
made  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expo- 
sition at  Portland  in  1905,  William 
Waldorf  Astor  was  asked  to  erect  a 
monument  to  his  distinguished  ances- 
tor at  Portland.  Later  on  he  was 
appealed  to  for  a  subscription  to  the 
exposition  fund.  One  of  these  re- 
quests he  ignored.  The  other  he  re- 
fused. There  is  one  at  least  among 
living  men — one  who  is  now  a  British 
subject,  although  nearly  all  his  pos- 
sessions are  in  the  United  States  — 
who  recalls  this  specihc  instance  of 
the  ingratitude  of  republics. 
■  Seward  grasped  this  evidence  of 
the  republic's  inappreciation  and  in- 
gratitude many  decades  earlier  than 


did  the  present  head  of  the  house  of 
Astor ;  and  he  undoubtedly  regretted 
it  far  more  acutely,  for  he  saw  that  it 
involved  blindness  to  the  nation's 
interests.  In  all  of  the  "manifest 
destiny"  talk  in  the  Senate  after  he 
entered  that  body,  in  1849.  Seward 
bore  a  prominent  part.  His  imagina- 
tion pictured  conquests  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south,  by  the  consent  of  the 
people  immediately  concerned,  which 
would  ultimately  extend  the  sway 
of  his  country  throughout  the  entire 
continent. 

"Standing  here  and  looking  far  off 
into  the  northwest,"  said  Seward,  in 
a  speech  at  a  Republican  mass  meet- 
ing in  St.  Paul  in  the  Lincoln  cam- 
paign of  i860.  "I  seethe  Russian  as  he 
busily  occupies  himself  in  establishing 
seaports  and  towns  and  fortifications 
on  the  verge  of  this  continent,  as  the 
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outposts  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  I  say: 
'  Go  on  and  build  up  your  outposts  all 
along  the  coast,  up  even  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  They  will  yet  become  the 
outposts  of  my  own  country — monu- 
ments of  the  ci\-ihzation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Northwest.' " 

In  the  same  speech  Seward's  vis- 
ion swept  round  the  entire  circle  of 
the  hemisphere.  "So  I  look  off  on 
Prince  Rupert's  land  and  Canada." 
he  added,  "and  see  there  an  ingen- 
ious, enterprising  and  ambitious  peo- 
ple occupied  with  bridging  rivers  and 
constructing  canals,  railroads,  and 
telegraphs  to  organize  and  preserve 
important  British  pro\'inces  north  of 
the  great  lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
around  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay, 
and  I  am  able  to  say:  'It  is  very  well. 
You  are  building  excellent  states  to 
be  hereafter  admitted  into  the  Ameri- 
can Union.'  I  can  look  southwest  and 
see  amid  the  convulsions  that  are 
breaking  the  Spanish- American  re- 
publics, and  in  their  rapid  decay  and 
dissolution,  the  preparatory  stage  for 
their  reorganization  in  free,  equal  and 
self-governing  members  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  All  this  was  to 
be  the  ultimate  United  States,  and 


the  City  of  Mexico  was  to  be  the 
capital  and  the  seat  of  authority  of 
the  entire  hemisphere. 

Seven  years  after  this  expansive 
prophecy  was  uttered,  the  prophet 
transmuted  the  first  part  of  it  into 
history.  There  had  long  been  a  de- 
sire among  fishing  and  fur-trading 
interests  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  get 
concessions  from  Russia  in  Alaska. 
This  came  early  to  Seward's  notice 
as  Secretary  of  State  successively 
under  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  begin- 
ning with  1861  and  ending  with  1869. 
There  had  been  some  vague  talk  here 
and  there,  too.  in  favor  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska,  which,  of  course, 
Seward  knew.  He  likewise  knew 
about  the  platonic  friendship  by  Rus- 
sia for  the  United  States  during  the 
Civil  War.  After  a  long  negotiation 
Seward  obtained  a  treaty  whereby 
Russia  was  to  cede  Alaska  to  us  for 
$7,200,000. 

Alexander  II. 's  consent  to  the  ces- 
sion reached  Edward  de  Stoeckl.  the 
Russian  Minister  at  Washington,  in  the 
evening  of  March  29.  1867.  and  he 
immediately  went  to  Seward's  resi- 
dence with  the  news,  finding  him  in 
the    midst  of   an   exciting  game    of 
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whist.  **  To-morrow  we  will  frame 
the  treaty,"  said  Stoeckl.  **No/' 
exclaimed  Seward,  enthusiastically  ; 
"let  us  fix  it  up  to-night."  Clerks 
belonging  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office  and  the  Russian  Embassy  were 
summoned,  and  the  treaty  was  signed 
by  Stoeckl  and  Seward  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  30th. 

Under  the  lead  of  Charles  Sumner, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  treaty  was  pushed 
through  the  Senate  with  speed,  ratifi- 
cations were  exchanged,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  on  June  20th,  1867, 
proclaimed  the  treaty  in  force.  Thus 
a  tract  twice  as  large  as  the  settled 
area  of  the  thirteen  States  which  com- 
posed the  Union  over  which  Washing- 
ton presided,  in  his  first  term,  was 
annexed  to  the  United  States. 

Before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the 
Alaska  treaty  Seward  started  out  on 
his  project  to  annex  the  remainder 
of  the  hemisphere.  He  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  Denmark  for  the  purchase 
of  her  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
John  in  the  Caribbean;  arranged  to 
take  in  Santo  Domingo,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  adding  Hayti  to  our  pos- 
sessions a  little  later ;  made  overtures 
looking  to  the  acquisition  of  Hawaii; 
got  a  treaty  with  Colombia  which 
would  give  us  control  at  Panama; 
and  planned  to  induce  Spain  to  sell  to 
us  Cuba,  which  was  then  about  to  be- 
gin its  rebellion  of  1868-78.  And,  in 
Seward's  .  soaring  imagination,  this 
was  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  the 
peaceful  conquest  of  the  continent. 
Canada,  Mexico  and  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere  would  follow  those  locali- 
ties quickly  into  the  fold.  He  told 
Sumner  in  1868  that  he  believed  his 
ultimate  United  States  would  be  a 
fact  within  thirty  years  from  that 
date. 

This  was  a  magnificent  dream,  but 
it  did  not  become  tangible  in  Sew- 
ard's day.  In  the  Senate,  or  at  some 
other  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the 
Danish  island-Santo  Domingo- Hawaii- 
Panama  scheme  collapsed.  Hostility 
to  Johnson,  and  Republican  dislike  of 
Seward  for  remaining  in  Johnson's 
Cabinet  and  for  favoring  the  Lincoln- 


Johnson  plan  of  reconstruction  of  the 
Southern  States,  had  something  to  do 
with  the  failure  of  Seward's  plans. 
Presidents  of  a  later  day,  and  far  more 
potent  than  was  the  executive  whom 
Seward  served  while  in  his  expansion- 
ist role,  also  failed  in  attempts  to 
annex  Santo  Domingo  and  the  Danish 
islands.  In  1898  President  McKinley 
carried  out  Seward's  idea  in  Hawaii. 
President  Roosevelt  has  established 
a  financial  receivership  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Temporarily  or  permanently 
he  has  stretched  what  is  virtually  a 
protectorate  over  Cuba.  Three  years 
ago  he  had  a  hand  in  carrying  out 
Seward's  aspiration  for  a  republic 
at  Panama  as  a  ward  of  the  United 
States.  Seward  was  '  *  wise  too  soon. ' ' 
Fox's  judgment  of  Burke  is  also  appli- 
cable to  Seward  as  an  empire-builder. 

After  the  Senate  had  ratified  the 
Alaska  treaty  in  1867  there  was  pow- 
erful opposition  in  the  House  to  mak- 
ing the  appropriation  to  pay  for  the 
territory.  Said  one  of  Massachusetts* 
representatives,  Benjamin  F.  Butler: 
**If  we  are  to  pay  this  amount  for 
Russia's  friendship  during  the  war, 
then  give  her  the  $7,200,000  and  tell 
her  to  keep  Alaska."  Nor  was  the 
country  enthusiastic  about  the  pur- 
chase. Many  of  the  people  dubbed 
the  region  '*  Seward's  Folly" :  it  would 
produce  nothing,  they  said,  except 
polar  bears  and  icebergs.  They  know 
better  now. 

The  census- takers  found  63,000  peo- 
ple in  Alaska  in  1900,  an  increase  of 
nearly  100  per  cent,  in  the  decade. 
Nearly  half  of  these,  or  30,000,  were 
whites,  29,000  were  natives  (Eski- 
mo and  Indians),  3,000  were  Chinese, 
and  the  other  1,000  were  Japanese 
and  Negroes,  the  Japanese  preponder- 
ating. These  were  the  summer  fig- 
ures, however.  Every  winter,  when 
mining,  which  is  still  the  principal 
activity,  is  suspended,  several  thou- 
sand move  back  to  the  States.  The 
fact  that  out  of  the  30,000  whites 
27,000  were  males  showed  that  the 
conditions  there  were  still  unsettled. 
Since  1900,  however,  the  situation  in 
Alaska  has  improved.  Road,  rail- 
way and  telegraph  building  is  under 
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way.  Means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  various  important  points 
of  the  big  empire  are  being  provided. 


The  future  holds  rich  prizes  for 
Alaska.  Its  Yukon,  one  of  the  world's 
great   rivers,    is   navigable   for   over 
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Postal  facilities  are  improving.     The 

volume  of  its  business  activities  is 
expanding  with  considerable  rapidity. 
Fairbanks,  Juneau,  Nome,  Sitka, 
Valdez.  Eagle,  Treadwell  and  Wrangell 
are  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
Territory,  Fairbanks, with  7,000  popu- 
lation, intheTanana  region,  being  the 
largest  city  in  the  Territory.  Alaska 
has  fifteen  newspapers,  three  of  them 
being  dailies.  After  long  and  discred- 
itable neglect  by  the  Government, and 
after  many  appeals  for  action  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Congress  in  1906  gave  Alaska  a 
rudimentary  form  of  Territorial  gov- 
ernment, and.  like  Arizona,  Mew  Mex- 
ico and  the  other  Territories,  it  now 
has  a  delegate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington. 


1,000  miles  during  the  absence  of  ice 

— from  June  to  October, — ^and  it  has 
several  important  tributaries.  While 
zero  weather  is  the  rule  in  the  interior 
for  six  months  every  year,  the  days 
of  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  in  June 
and  July,  with  twilight  for  the  rest  of 
the  twenty-four,  are  some  compensa- 
tion. Over  a  large  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory farming  and  stock-raising  can  be 
made  profitable.  Its  wealth  in  gold, 
coal,  copper,  silver  and  other  minerals 
is  large,  white  its  resources  in  fish,  fur 
and  timber  are  vast. 

Prom  royalties  on  seal  skins,  rent 
of  seal  islands,  sales  of  public  lands, 
and  duties  on  imports,  Alaska  has 
yielded  the  Government  $11,000,000 
in  revenue  in  the  forty  years  which  it 
has  been  in  c 
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and  a  half  ks  purchase  price.  Its 
fish  in  that  time  have  brought  to  the 
country  $96,000,000,  its  furs  $80,000, 
000,  and  its  timber,  copper,  coal,  sil- 
ver and  other  products  small  amounts, 
but  considerable  in  the  aggregate. 

**  I  defy  any  man  on  the  face  of  tJie 
earth,"  exclaimed  Washburn  of  Wis- 
consin, while  the  appropriation  bill 
was  before  the  House  in  1867,  "to 
produce  any  evidence  that  an  ounce 
of  gold  has  ever  been  found  in 
Alaska."  In  1906  Alaska  furnished 
us  $22,000,000  of  gold,  or  three  times 
the  sum  which  Seward  paid  for  the 
Territory.  It  will  probably  give  us 
at  least  $26,000,000  of  that  metal  in 
1907.  Alaska  produced  more  gold  in 
1906  than  any  other  single  community 
in  the  United  States  except  Colorado, 
leaving  California  far  behind;  in  1907 
it  is  likely  to  lead  Colorado.  And 
nearly  all  of  this  is  from  the  placers. 
Thus  the  surface  of  the  gold-producing 
area  has  only  been  scratched. 

Alaska  in  the  single  year  of  1906 
gave  us  more  gold  than  the  entire 
world  was  producing  in  two  years,  a 
century  ago ;  and  it  furnished  almost 
as  much  gold  in  1906  as  the  en- 
tire United  States  produced  in  all 
the  years  in  the  aggregate  previous  to 
1848,  when  James  W.  Marshall  made 
his  great  strike  in  the  raceway  of  Sut- 
ter's mill,  on  the  American  Fork  of 
the  Sacramento. 

In  their  Alaska- Yukon  Exposition 
of  1909  the  people  of  Seattle  and  of 
the  Pacific  coast  will  be  commemorat- 
ing a  large  event  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  continent. 
The  exposition  is  to  open  on  June  i, 
to  last  till  October  15,  to  cost  $10,000, 
000,000,  to  be  held  in  twelve  exhibit 
palaces  on  grounds  covering  250 
acres,  and  to  be  participated  in  by 
many  States,  by  the  United  States 
Government,  and  by  several  foreign 
countries. 

When,  on  his  deathbed,  Seward 
was  asked  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
greatest  achievement  of  his  public 
career  of  forty  years,  he  answered : 
**The  annexation  of  Alaska.     But," 


he  added,  *4t  will  take  the  country  a 
generation  to  find  out  Alaska's  value." 
This,  too,  was  prophetic.  It  was 
thirty- four  years  after  Seward's  death 
— in  1872 — that  Congress  passed  the 
Alaska  territorial  act. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
every  day  pass  the  bronze  statue  of 
Seward  in  Madison  Square,  New  York, 
facing  the  triangular  open  space 
at  the  intersection  of  Broadway, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street. 
It  was  designed  by  Randolph  Rogers, 
cast  in  Munich,  presented  to  the  city 
by  a  committee  of  leading  citizens, 
and  unveiled  in  1876,  when  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Mayor  Wickham, 
William  R.  Martin,  John  Bigelow, 
and  William  M.  Evarts. 

A  bronze  statue  of  Seward,  erected 
by  his  fellow-townsmen  in  1888, 
stands  in  the  public  park  in  Auburn, 
adjoining  his  former  residence.  Of  a 
marble  bust  in  the  State  Library  at 
Albany,  designed  by  the  sculptor 
Ives,  a  replica  was  presented  a  few 
years  ago  to  the  Governor  of  Alaska. 
The  full-length  portrait  hanging  in 
the  Executive  Chamber  of  the  Capitol 
at  Albany  was  painted  by  Chester 
Harding  in  1843,  and  that  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's room  in  the  City  Hall  in  New 
York  was  painted  about  the  same 
year  by  Henry  Inman.  A  historical 
picture  of  the  * '  Signing  of  the  Alaska 
Treaty,"  the  work  of  E.  Leutze  in 
1867,  was  presented  to  Seward's 
family,  and  remains  in  their  posses- 
sion. 

But  far  more  significant  than  any 
of  these  memorials  to  the  illustrious 
empire-builder  and  prophet  will  be 
the  monument  which  will  be  erected 
to  him  at  the  Alaska- Yukon  Exposi- 
tion in  1909.  Facing  the  sunset,  with 
the  vast  empire  which  he  brought  un- 
der the  flag  on  his  right  hand,  Seward 
will  look  forever  over  the  Pacific  and 
watch  the  pla\'ing  of  America's  civil- 
izing and  Christianizing  role  in  the 
countries  scattered  through  that 
ocean  and  along  its  borders,  which  he, 
earlier  and  clearer  than  any  other 
American,  foresaw  and  foretold. 
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VAST  QUARRIES   IN  WYOMING  WORKED    BY 
PREHISTORIC  ABORIGINES 

By  Robert  F.  Gilder 

Discoverer  of  the  "  Nebraska  Man  " 


AWHIDE  Buttes, 
a  miniature 
mountain  range 
of  eastern  Wyo- 
ming, the  sum- 
mits of  which  are 
from  six  to  eight 
thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  rising  abruptly  out  of 
the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Great  Cen- 
tral Plains,  stand  as  a  guard  to  a 
great  archaeological  treasure-house,  lo- 
cally known  as  the  "Spanish  Diggings'* 
and  claimed  by  explorers  who  have 
visited  that  section  to  be,  as  one  of 
them  has  expressed  it,  **the  greatest 
field  for  scientific  research  yet  dis- 
covered in  America." 

Here  are  located  scores  of  prehis- 
toric quarries,  whence  an  unknown 
people  secured  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  from  which  thev  manu- 
factured  the  implements  used  in  the 
chase,  domestic  life  and  war.  Vast 
untouched  fossil  beds  cover  the  land- 
scape, while  the  entire  region  is  thick- 
ly strewn  with  stone  lodge  circles  and 
shop-sites  among  which  are  to  be 
found  flint  implements  by  the  thou- 
sand, many  being  new  to  collectors. 

The  Rawhide  Mountains  are  among 
the  most  eastern  spurs  of  the  Rockies. 
The  core  of  the  uplift  consists  of 
granite,  schists  and  quartzite  of  the 
Algonkian  age,  which  is  very  old, 
flanked  by  beds  of  younger  rocks 
mostly  quite  level  and  not  upturned 
as  are  the  rocks  of  the  core.  Encir- 
cling the  granite  core  is  found  palae- 
ogic  rock  of  the  carboniferous  age. 
Like  all  the  carboniferous  beds  of  the 
remote  West  they  are  barren  of  coal. 
On  the  west  bank  of  the  Rawhide 


range  the  exposures  of  carboniferous 
rocks  are  so  extensive  as  to  cover 
an  expanse  thirty  miles  long  by  fif- 
teen wide.  West  of  the  carboniferous 
come  several  extensive  patches  of 
mesozoic  rock,  mostly  of  cretaceous 
age,  in  which  latter  occur  remarkable 
beds  of  variously  colored  quartzite, 
jasper,  flint  and  moss  agate,  and  here 
are  located  the  "Spanish  Diggings.'* 

When  prospectors  and  cattlemen 
first  saw  these  quarries  the  supposi- 
tion was  that  the  Spaniards  of  at 
least  two  centuries  ago  had  there 
looked  for  gold  and  other  precious 
metal,  tearing  away  great  masses  of 
rock  and  hurling  it  down  the  steep 
declivities  of  the  plains  hills.  No 
one  considered  for  a  moment  that  the 
American  Indians  or  their  ancestors 
were  capable  of  such  an  amount  of 
toil  as  had  been  expended.  The 
workings  were  therefore  given  the 
name  of  Spanish  Diggings,  and  locally 
that  name  will  cling  to  them,  in  all 
probability,  forever. 

My  first  visit  to  the  Spanish  Dig- 
gings was  made  with  Mr.  William 
R.  Lighton  in  the  summer  of  1905. 
Upon  arrival  at  the  first  of  the  series 
which  face  Lighton  Creek,  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  Rawhide  Mountains, 
we  at  once  saw  that  the  supposed 
ancient  Spanish  mines  were  in  real- 
ity vast  primitive  quarries.  The  first 
of  the  quarries  lies  near  the  crest 
of  a  steep  hill  nearly  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain.  The  slope 
was  covered  with  spalls  of  frosted- 
off  talus,  or  slide  rock,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called.  Near  the  summit, 
where  quartzite  was  exposed,  the 
primitive  artisan  had  conducted  his 
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labor.  He  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  where  quar- 
rying was  comparatively  easy,  and 
had  worked  along  the  natural  fissures, 
which  had  been  widened  more  or 
less  from  year  to  year  by  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  freezing  water  making 
cracks  large  enough  for  driving  in 
stone  wedges.  A  vast  amount  of 
chips  was  scattered  in  and  about  the 
quarry.  Down  the  slope  the  spalls, 
too,  had  been  worked  over  into 
small  circular  pits,  where  the  refuse 
rock  had  been  carried  to  the  edge 
and  deposited.  Throughout  the  en- 
tire workings  there  were  hundreds 
of  wagon-loads  of  roughened-out  quar- 
ry blocks  shaped  into  some  sem- 
blance of  the  implements  for  which 
they  were  intended.  Back  from  the 
works  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  we 
found  a  score  or  more  of  boulders 
around  which  wereinnumerable  chips. 
plainly  indicating  that  the  aboriginal 
artisan  had  used  the  rocks  for  seat 
and  anvil  while  he  flaked  his  imple- 
ments into  the  desired  shape. 

Near  these  small  shop-sites  were 
many  fine  projectile  points,  scrapers, 
drills  and  punches,  while  lying  on 
the  refuse  were  hammer- stones  of 
trap,  the  latter  being  badly  shattered. 
On  the  plains  below,  scattered  along 
the  course  of  the  creek,  were  the 
stone  circles  of  a  very  large  village. 
Behind  these  circles  were  the  individ- 
ual shop-sites,  and  the  whole  village 


was  littered  with  chips  and  blocks 
which  had  been  taken  from  the 
quarry  on  the  hill  above. 

A  description  of  one  quarry  an- 
swers well  for  any  others  where 
similar  material  was  secured.  When 
the  quarryman  sought  the  more 
flinty  quartzite  less  exposed  to  the 
elements,  he  dug  in  from  above, 
discarding  large  amounts  of  material 
apparently  as  good  as  that  obtained. 
In  the  limestones  there  are  numerous 
fine  flint  nodules,  which  appear  to 
have  been  in  great  demand,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  energj'  seems  to 
have  been  expended  in  getting  them. 
In  places  the  flint  chips  cover  acres 
of  ground  as  thick  as  the  chips  around 
a  farmer's  wood- pile. 

In  quarr\'ing,  the  workmen  did 
much  as  modem  quarry  men  do. 
That  is,  they  worked  along  the 
lines  of  natural  breaks.  The  bedding 
planes  are  horizontal,  and  if  the 
rocks  have  weathered  or  frosted  much 
they  part  easily  along  these  natural 
cleavage  planes.  In  addition  there 
are  numerous  vertical  planes  of  cleav- 
age, the  result  of  sediment  shrinking 
or  drj'ing.  This  enabled  a  primitive 
people  not  equipped  with  steel  tools 
to  quarrj'  on  a  scale  which  is  almost 
beyond  belief. 

Every  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Lighten 
Creek  shows  prehistoric  quarries,  al- 
though there  are  many  natural  talus 
slopes  which,  to  untrained  explorers. 
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might  be  mistaken  for  quarries. 
Such  an  array  of  beautifully  colored 
quartzites,  jaspers,  agates  and  moss 
agates  is  probably  not  known  else- 
where. In  texture  they  are  fine 
and  dense,  and  break  with  deep 
conchoidal  fractures.  In  color  they 
range  from  white  to  lavender,  and 
lilac  or  violet  to  purple,  from  pink  to 
deep  red,  and  from  yellow  to  blackish- 
brown.  There  is  every  grade,  tint  and 
shade  to  suit  the  savage  taste. 

These  dense  quartzites  are  resistant 
rocks  and  stand  as  caps  on  some  hills 
and  as  overhanging  ledges  on  others. 
In  a  certain  locality  the  quarry  may 
be  in  dense  quartzite,  banded  white 
and  blood-red;  and,  naturally,  the 
implements  made  from  it  have  a 
fine  savage  beauty.  The  next  quarry 
may  be  in  white,  fine-grained  quartz- 
ite and  the  next  in  purple,  no  two  be- 
ing alike.  One  quarry  produces  a 
brilliant  yellow  jasper.  The  material 
from  each  quarrj-  is  so  characteris- 
tic that  the  chips  and  the  implements 
made  from  its  rock  are  readily 
traceable  to  their  source,  though  dis- 
tant many  miles.  In  places  the  sand- 
Stone  breaks  into  thin  slabs  along 
the   bedding   planes;    hence   it    was 


or  less  fragmentary,  were  of  granite 
or  trap.  Moss  agates  of  a  great 
variety  of  colors  were  quarried,  and 
chips  and  implements  are  to  be  found 
for  miles  around.  The  moss  in  these 
agates  is  black  oxide  of  manganese 
crystallized  in  dendridic  form. 

Nature  was  kind  to  these  primi- 
tive quarrymen,  for  the  streams 
and  numerous  tributaries,  being  on 
an  elevated  plateau  about  five  thou- 
sand feet  high,  have  dissected  the 
rocks  in  all  directions,  leaving  bold 
faces  exposed  everywhere, 

I  was  again  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Light  on  on  my  second  trip  to  the 
"Spanish  Diggings,"  in  the  summer 
of  1906.  To  the  southwest  of  the 
series  of  quarries  visited  on  our  first 
trip  we  discovered  more  than  a 
dozen  very  large  ones,  many  of  them 
covering  a  hundred  acres  of  ground. 
On  this  trip  I  found,  still  sticking 
from  a  natural  fissure  in  quartzite 
on  the  highest  hill  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, a  three-cornered  granite  wedge 
—the  first  of  its  kind  discovered. 
Prior  to  finding  this  quarrj-  imple- 
ment we  were  puzzled  not  a  little 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  the 
rock  had  been   worked  out.     Lying 
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easily  worked  and  used  for  metates. 
In  a  like  manner  the  schists  were  used 
for  a  similar  purpose.  Nearly  all  the 
mauls  and  wedges  found,  being  more 


by  the  wedge  was  a  stone  maul  show- 
ing excessive  use.  The  spalls  broken 
out  were  piled  with  considerable 
care  in  half-circular  forms  on  the  side 
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of  the  pits  which  faced  the  plains 
below,  seemed  a  precautionary 
measure  of  the  workman  by  which 
he  shut  off  the  prying  eyes  of  an 
enemy  while  at  work  in  the  pit. 
This  quarry  was  accessible  only  from 
the  west.  On  looking  up  from  the 
plains  a  faint  trail  can  still  be  seen 
leading  upward  to  the  quarry.  It 
winds  about  huge  boulders  and 
along  narrow  ledges  where  a  slip 
means  a  fall  of  two  hundred  feet  or 
more.  At  the  summit,  breaking  out 
of  the  hill's  cap,  are  the  quarry  pits. 
There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
white  men  had  ever  visited  the  place 
before  me,  the  whole  scene  giving 
evidence  of  having  been  hurriedly 
abandoned.  The  entire  summit  of 
the  hill  behind  the  pits  was  strewn 
to  a  depth  of  several  inches  with  shop 
refuse — large  and  small  chips,  flakes 
and  reject  age. 

As  early  as  1895  one  of  these 
quarries  was  visited  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Riggs  of  the  geological  department 
of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chi- 
cago. It  had  been  previously  visited, 
in  1893,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Bartlett  of 
Cheyenne,  who  wrote  a  description 
of  it  for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
Mr.  Bartlett  revisited  the  quarr}'  in 
1899,  accompanied  by  Judge  East- 
man of  Chicago.  In  the  month  of 
May,  1900,  a  quarry  supposed  to  be 
the  one  described  by  Mr.  Bartlett 
was  visited  by  Dr.  George  A.  Dorsey, 
curator  of  the  Field  Museum,  Chicago. 
Dr.  Dorsey  was  able  to  give  the 
spot  but  a  superficial  examination  (as 
stated  in  a  letter  written  in  Decem- 
ber, 1905,  at  which  time  he  felt  that 
the  whole  matter  should  be.  rein- 
vestigated). Upon  his  return  to 
Chicago  he  had  written  the  first 
scientific  paper  on  the  subject,  and, 
in  fact,  the  only  one  which  has  yet 
appeared  concerning  the  quarry  in 
question,  or  any  other  of  the  Spanish 
Diggings  series.  His  trip  was  made 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Stein 
of  Whalen  Canyon,  who  has  lived 
in  eastern  Wyoming  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  Dorsey 's 
paper  is  well  illustrated.  It  appeared 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Anthropo- 


logical section  of  the  Field  Museum, 
and  was  incorporated  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution. 
It  appears  under  the  title  of  *'  An 
Aboriginal  Quartzite  Quarry  in 
Eastern  Wyoming,"  publication  No. 
51,    Field   Museum   Contributions. 

Concerning  the  Spanish  Diggings 
quarries,  Mr.  Stein,  the  experienced 
miner  who  acted  as  gtiide  to  Dr. 
Porsey,  says  that  the  work  is  so 
extensive  that  it  would  take  modem 
miners  or  quarrymen  a  long  time  to 
accomplish  it.  He  believes  it  un- 
likely that  three  thousand  men  could 
accomplish  so  much  in  a  year,  using 
the  latest  explosives  and  machinery, 
instead  of  the  stone  wedges  and 
hammer-stones  handled  by  the  prim- 
itive quarrymen.  Several  of  these 
quarries  show  great  age — how  great 
can  only  be  conjectured.  Lichens 
of  the  slowest  growth  and  smoothly- 
worn  fractured  surfaces  tell  the  geolo- 
gist that  it  has  taken  thousands  of 
years  of  wind  and  water  to  weather 
smooth  the  originally  roughened  sur- 
faces of  these  artificially  fractured 
rocks.  The  more  protected  surfaces 
are  in  much  the  same  rough  condi- 
tion they  were  in  when  first  broken 
from  the  parent  cliff.  Hammer-stones 
of  trap  and  granite  found  in  many 
of  the  quarries  where  agate  was 
secured  by  the  primitive  quarrymen 
bear  evidence  of  great  antiquity. 
Many  were  found  last  summer  which 
showed  disintegration,  while  the  li- 
chens covering  fractured  surfaces 
were  unusually  heavy.  A  quarry  of 
this  description  is  located  between 
the  head  of  Willow  Creek  and  Man- 
ville.  Here  are  fully  forty  acres 
of  circular  pits,  several  of  which  are 
from  seven  to  ten  feet  deep,  worked 
down  through  the  agate  cap  of  a 
plains  butte.  Repeated  blows  with 
a  blacksmith's  hammer  were  required 
to  fracture  a  spall  six  inches  square, 
and  it  seemed  incredible  that  the  vast 
work  could  have  been  accomplislied 
by  primitive  people  armed  with  stone 
tools. 

The  region  wherein  the  larger 
number  of  quarries  is  located  is  one 
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of  desolation.  The  monotony  of  the 
plains,  it  is  true,  is  broken  by  many 
flat-topped  buttes  and  rocl^  hills. 
Though  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  a 
mile -high  alti- 
tude harmonizes 
the  color  of  the 
sagebrush  and 
g  r  e  a  s  e-w  o  o  d 
with  the  yellow 
and  purple  of 
the  plains,  a 
sense  of  loneli- 
ness fills  one  al- 
most to  oppres- 
sion. From  the 
line  of  hills 
where  most  of  the 
Spanish  Diggings  are 
located  the  plains  un- 
foldwithoutvariation. 
Not  a  living  thing — 
bird  or  beast — breaks 
inanimate  n  a  t  u  r  e's 
sway,  save  the  "whir" 
of  the  rattlesnake — 
which  one  hears  often- 
er  than  he  desires — 
or  the  sight  of  a  bunch 
of  antelope,  ambling 
across  some  barren 
stretch — always  well 
out  of  gunshot. 

But  as  the  sun 
lowers  and  its  hori- 
zontal rays  illumine 
the  banded  quartzite 
quarries,  or  strike 
into  flaming  gold  the 
yellow  jasper  or  frac- 
tured agate  ledges, 
the  scene  changes  into 
a  fairyland  of  mar- 
vellous beauty.  Lara- 
mie Peak  sets  its 
strong  blue  outline 
against  the  deepen- 
ing orange  of  the 
western  sky,  forty- 
five  miles  away.  As  "  the  man  of  the 
the  day  deepens  into 
evening  the  plains  and  foothills — 
first  violet  and  then  dark  purple — 
contrast  strongly  with  the  brilliant 
colors  of  the  quarry  rocks,  and  what 
an   hour   before  was   almost   a   des- 


S- 


ert  waste  is  now  transformed  into  a 
spectacle  of  glorious  tints  toned 
by  a  master  hand  into  a  luminous 
color  scheme  perhaps  unrivalled  on 
the  face  of  the 
globe. 

At  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  or 
more  the  climb- 
ing shadows   of 
JJoOn «.  '     the   western 
r^kL"      mountain 
i  ^         ranges,  trans- 
i*"  parent,  but  still 

low  in  tone,  con- 
trast   strongly 
with  the  illumi- 
ited  faces   of  the   quar- 
ts.    Orange  is  turned  to 
«e-orange,    deep   red    to 
ange-vermilion,  purple  to 
se-violet ;   one  banded 
liite    and    red    quartzite 
larry  face    runs  from   a 
eam-white   to  light   ver- 
ilion,    with     dashes     of 
irmonizing  violet.    Ready 
ith  palette  and  canvas  I 
ive  stood  beholding  this 
sion  many  a  time,    but 
eling    so   impotent  even 
■  approximate  such  mar- 
illous  color  schemes  that 
the  sun  has  dropped  behind 
the  Laramie  range  before  I 
realized    that    night    had 
come. 

In  the  late   summer  of 
1906  the  Spanish  Diggings 
were  visited  by  an  explor- 
ing   expedition    from    the 
University  of  Nebraska  in 
charge     of     Prof.     Erwin 
Hinckley  Barbour,  Curator 
of  the  University  Museum 
iV  ^  "        and  State  Geologist  of  Ne- 
'"|,Vit  ^       braska.   Prof.  Barbour  was 
^  accompanied    by    Dr.    M. 

H.  Everett  of  Lincoln,  a 
well-known  archaeologist. 
The  party  spent  two  weeks 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  quarries  and 
made  a  careful  geological  and  arch- 
tBological  survey  of  the  entire  region, 
securing  two  thousand  implements 
in  seven  stages  of  manufacture,  from 
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the  rough  quarry  block   to   the   fin- 
ished implement. 

While  clambering  up  the  almost 
insurmountable  slope  of  a  rocky  hilt 
they  discovered  a  remarkable  figure. 
Laid  out  upon  the  hill,  where  it  was 
less  precipitous  than  above  or  be- 
low, they  found  a  gigantic  repre- 
sentation of  a  human  figure  made  of 
spalls.  It  crudely  depicted  a  man 
or  woman,  with  both  arms  upraised. 
It  was  fifty-five  feet  long  and  about 
eight  feet  wide,  the  body  looking  not 
unlike  a  stone  walk.  The  spalls 
forming  the  figure  had  been  obtained 
near  by,  and  had  been  carefully  se- 
lected and  assorted  in  regard  to 
conformity  as  well  as  size.  The 
rocks  forming  the  figure  were  covered 
with  lichens  of  slow  growth  and 
everything  indicated  that  it  had  been 
made  ages  ago.  Twenty  miles  east 
of  the  Diggings,  on  the  summit  of 
a  plains  butte,  I  found  the  figure 
of  a  serpent  made  of  stones  piled 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  the  human  figure  at  the 
quarries,     and    giving    evidence    of 


equally  ancient  origin.  Scattered 
about  the  foothills  to-day  are  thou- 
sands of  small  piles  of  stone.  Under 
the  impression  that  they  were  cover- 
ings of  the  dead  of  former  inhabi- 
tants, many  of  them  have  been 
explored,  but  in  only  one  instance 
was  there  indication  of  a  sepulture. 

The  whole  Spanish  Diggings  coun- 
try is  still  virtually  unexplored.  Even 
in  its  desolation  it  has  attractive  fea- 
tures, though  rattlesnakesinnumerable 
share  possession  with  lynx  and  gray 
wolves.  Few  cowboys  ever  get  as 
far  west  as  the  Diggings  excepting 
during  the  roundups,  and  visitors  are 
very  scarce. 

On  the  banks  of  every  creek 
in  the  entire  section  can  be  found 
shop-  and  village-sites,  many  of  the 
former  covering  a  full  hundred  acres, 
where  an  almost  incredible  amount  of 
material  taken  from  the  quarries 
is   scattered    broadcast. 

Geologically  and  archseologically  the 
region  is  one  of  unusual  interest,  and 
scientific  research  there  will  be  richly 
rewarded. 


LORD   RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 

AS  I  KNEW  HIM 

By  Henry  W.  Lucy,  "  Toby,  M.P.,"  of  Punch 

II 


ITH  the  formation 
of  Lord  Salisbury's 
second  Govern- 
ment, consequent 
on  the  rout  of  the 
Home  Rulers  atthe 
poll  in  1886,  Lord 
Randolph  reached 
the  acme  of  his  career.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, friend  and  ally  in  spite  of  what 
happened  consequent  upon  the  Aston 
Park  Riots,was  so  moved  that  he  made 
a  rare  incursion  into  the  Latin  tongue. 
Writing  on  the  18th  of  June,  when 
the  composition  of  the  new  Govern- 


ment was  practically  complete,  he 
exclaimed —  "What  a  triumph!  You 
have  won  ail  along  the  line.  Mori- 
turns  te  satitto." 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  installed 
as  Prime  Minister,  was  the  nominal, 
of  course  the  ultimate,  dispenser  of 
ministerial  prizes.  Lord  Randolph  was 
the  absolute  dispenser  of  patronage. 

Having  selected  his  own  position. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
did  not  forget  comrades  in  the  fight 
that  resulted  in  splendid  victory.  He 
WTOte  to  Lord  Salisbury  sa3ringDmni- 
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mond  Wolff  ought  to  be  made  a  Privy 
Councillpr  and  John  Gorst  appointed 
Under  Secretary  to  the  India  Office. 
Whether  in  this  last  suggestion  he 
was  influenced  by  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  his  ancient  animosity, 
Sir  Richard  Cross — who  he  insisted 
should  leave  the  House  of  Commons 
solaced  with  a  peerage, — ^was  to  be 
head  of  the  India  Office,  is  not  known. 
Certainly  quick-witted,  sharp-tongued 
John  Gorst  was  exactly  the  man  to 
buzz  unpleasantly  about  the  ears  of 
arch-mediocrity.  His  famous  speech 
upon  what  is  known  as  **the  Manipur 
incident,'*  his  chief  during  its  delivery 
being  seated  in  the  Peers*  Gallery, 
of  itself  fulfilled  any  possible  expecta- 
tion of  fun  cherished  by  the  prophetic 
soul  of  Lord  Randolph.  Lord  Salis- 
biu-y  looked  after  his  nephew,  Arthur 
Balfour,  making  him  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  thus  completing  provision 
of  the  Fourth  Party.  That  was  na- 
tural and  expected.  Where  aston- 
ishment deepened  to  consternation 
was  on  the  pitchforking  into  the 
Home  Office  of  Mr.  Henry  Mathews, 
a  gentleman  not  only  untrained  in 
administrative  affairs  but  new  to 
Parliamentary  life.  Lord  Randolph 
highly  esteemed  his  capacity,  proved 
in  the  professional  conduct  of  his 
case  when  he  carried  into  a  court 
of  law  his  charges  against  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain in  respect  of  the  Aston  Park 
Riots.  If  Mr.  Mathews  were  not 
made  Home  Secretary,  Lord  Salis- 
bury must  be  prepared  to  get  along 
without  Lord  Randolph.  With  this 
pistol  at  his  head  the  autocrat,  in 
whom  Bismarck  discovered  a  lath 
painted  to  look  like  a  blade  of  iron, 
threw  up  his  hands. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  5th 
of  August,  1886,  and  was  prorogued 
on  the  25th  of  September.  The 
period  was  short.  It  sufficed  to  re- 
veal a  new  phase  of  a  many-sided 
character.  At  no  period  of  his  Par- 
liamentary career  did  Lord  Randolph 
display  such  high  qualities  as  shone 
upon  an  astonished  House  during  his 
term  of  leadership.  His  uncurbed 
temper,  his  imperious  manner,  ab- 
ruptly  changing   to    one   of   boyish 


recklessness,  seemed  fatal  to  success 
in  the  dignified  office  to  which  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven  he  was  called. 
The  poacher  had  been  made  head 
gamekeeper.  Nowhere  was  the  ex- 
periment watched  with  greater  trepi- 
dation than  on  the  Treasury  Bench. 
That  Lord  Randolph  himself  felt 
the  difficulty  and  delicacy,  of  the 
situation  was  shown  by  his  nervous 
manner  when  following  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  debate  on  the  Address.  He  speed- 
ily recovered  full  mastery  of  himself 
and  remained  master  of  the  situation. 
As  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  a  bom 
parliamentarian,  whose  father  lives 
again  in  the  personality  of  a  brilliant 
son,  truly  says:  "Lord  Randolph 
knew  the  House  in  all  its  moods. 
He  humored  it,  offended  it,  and 
soothed  it  again  with  practical  delib- 
eration. Yet  he  always  appeared  to 
be  its  servant.'*  The  general  verdict 
on  his  conduct  was  expressed  in  a 
much-prized  autograph  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Queen  Victoria  on 
the  eve  of  the  prorogation.  "Lord 
Randolph,"  she  wrote  in  the  third- 
person  form  of  address  with  which 
Majesty  approaches  meaner  mortals, 
"has  shown  much  skill  and  judg- 
ment in  his  leadership  during  this 
exceptional  Session  of  Parliament." 
This  fresh  start  in  a  career  which, 
he  jocularly  said,  w^ould  lead  to  the 
Premiership  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
closed  in  a  blaze  of  triumph.  He 
was  as  popular  as  he  was  powerful. 
Every  one,  save  perhaps  disappointed 
claimants  for  office  and  ministerial 
colleagues  whom  he  contemptuously 
called  "the  Old  Gang,"  rejoiced  in 
his  prosperity.  The  shock  was  the 
greater  when,  exactly  three  months 
to  a  day  after  receiving  the  Queen's 
gracious  letter  of  congratulation,  there 
appeared  in  the  Times  announcement 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  resigned  his  office.  The  occasion 
of  the  Cabinet  quarrel  rose  out  of 
circumstances  now  familiar.  Lord 
Randolph,  pledged  to  economy,  had 
framed  a  budget  made  impossible 
by  the  demands  of  the  army  and 
na\^.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  yielded  to  the 
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extent  of  modifying  his  demand  by 
£700,000.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  with  a 
tenacity  unexpected  from  one  of  his 
mild  and  modest  manner,  was  implac- 
able. He  declined  to  reduce  his  esti- 
mate by  a  penny.  Lord  Salisbury, 
eloquent  with  apology,  stood  by  the 
heads  of  the  spending  departments. 
Lord  Randolph  resigned. 

There  is  no  doubt  he  did  not  count 
upon  his  withdrawal  from  the  Min- 
istry becoming  effective.  Regarding 
the  persons  seated  round  the  Council 
Table,  he  felt  he  was  indispensable. 
There  was  none  among  them  who 
could  stand  up  against  Gladstone, 
either  as  Leader  of  the  House  or 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  for  the  Conser- 
vative Party,  and  for  the  country, 
his  gaze  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  dingy  house  in  Downing 
Street.     He  "forgot  Goschen." 

In  his  biography  of  his  father, 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  throws  doubt 
on  the  existence  of  this  forgetfulness. 
As  I  gave  currency  to  a  phrase  since 
become  historic,  this  may  be  a  con- 
venient place  for  stating  my  author- 
ity. It  was  Lord  Randolph  hiipself. 
*'A  little  less  than  a  week  after  I 
had  written  to  Lord  Salisbury  re- 
signing the  Chancellorship,**  he  said  in 
words  of  which  I  made  a  note  at  the 
time,  "I  was  walking  up  St.  James's 
Street  when  I  met **  (mention- 
ing the  name  of  a  lady  well  known  in 
political  and  social  circles).  "  She 
was  driving  and  stopped  the  carriage 
to  speak  to  me.  She  asked  how 
things  were  going  on.  I  said  I 
thought  they  were  doing  nicely. 
Hartington  had  refused  to  join  them, 
and  whom  else  could  they  get? 
*Have  you  thought  of  Mr.  Goschen?' 
she  asked  in  voice  and  manner  that 
indicated  she  knew  more  than  the 
innocent  inquiry  indicated.  It  all 
flashed  on  me  in  a  moment.  I  saw 
the  game  was  lost.  As  I  confessed 
to  her,  I  had  forgotten  Goschen." 
Shortly  after  this  conversation  I  met 
the  lady,  happily  still  with  us,  and 
mentioned  Lord  Randolph*s  state- 
ment. She  confirmed  it  with  the  cu- 
riously   graphic    remark  :    **  Driving 


up  St.  James's  Street,  I  never  pass 
a  certain  lamp-post  without  thinking 
of  Randolph — of  the  sudden  change 
that  came  over  his  face  when  I 
mentioned  Mr.  Goschen,  and  the  ab- 
rupt salute  with  which  he  passed 
on."  He  had  played  his  game,  laid 
his  last  treasured  card  on  the  table, 
and  it  was  trumped. 

When  Parliament  met  for  the 
session  of  1887  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  there  was  re- 
iterated rumor  of  reconciliation  and 
return.  Gradually  they  ebbed  away 
and  Lord  Randolph  lapsed  into  the  po- 
sition of  a  private  Member.  His  per- 
sonal influence  was  however  scarcely 
less  powerful  than  when  he  was  in 
office.  His  every  movement  in  and 
out  of  the  House  was  watched  with 
keen  interest.  His  lightest  word 
was  reported.  At  an  early  stage  of 
the  new  situation  there  were  indica- 
tions of  a  coalition  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  For  a  while 
they  dreamed  the  old  dream  of  a 
central  party  free  from  the  vices 
and  weakness  inherent  to  political 
partnership,  a  brotherhood  where 
none  were  for  party  and  all  were  for 
the  state.  Like  earlier  projects,  since 
and  before  the  time  of  Macaulav,  it 
came  to  nothing.  Presently  hasty 
words  spoken  on  both  sides  brought 
about  a  coolness  in  the  relations  of 
two  men  attracted  to  each  other  bv 
certain  similaritv  of  character. 

Then  came  rupture.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph held  a  safe  seat  in  Paddington, 
but  he  had  no  sympathy  with  villa- 
dom  and  yearned  for  a  great  con- 
stituency that  would  appreciate  his 
democratic  Tor}''ism  and  strengthen 
his  position  as  its  apostle.  Oppor- 
tunity hailed  him  from  Birmingham. 
John  Bright  was  dead,  and  Central 
Birmingham,  where  by  the  irony  of 
circumstance  arising  out  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  this  once  ultra  Radical 
had  been  supported  by  the  Tories, 
was  looking  about  for  a  successor. 
Lord  Randolph,  whose  personal  popu- 
larity in  the  Midland  metropolis  was 
barely  exceeded  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's, eagerly  accepted  overtures 
inviting  him  to  stand.     On  the  2nd  of 
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April,  1889,  a  deputation  represent- 
ing the  Tories  of  the  constituency 
arrived  at  the  House  of  Commons 
with  formal  invitation.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph's course  seemed  so  clear,  his 
mind  was  so  joyously  made  up,  that 
pending  the  striking  of  five  o'clock, 
the  hour  at  which  he  was  to  receive 
the  deputation,  he  instructed  his 
friend  Louis  Jennings  to  draft  an 
address  to  his  Paddington  constitu- 
ents, severing  his  connection  with  the 
borough,  and  another  to  the  electors 
of  Central  Birmingham  accepting 
their  invitation  to  contest  the  seat. 

As  at  an  earlier  crisis  he  forgot 
Goschen,  so  now  he  left  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain out  of  his  calculation.  The 
blending  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
element  with  the  main  body  of 
the  Ministerial  forces  was  still  so 
far  from  being  complete  that  there 
existed  an  understanding  whereby 
certain  seats  should  be  reserved  for 
Liberal  Unionists.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
claimed  Central  Birmingham  as  one. 
Even  whilst  the  deputation  were 
approaching  Westminster  assured  of 
the  success  of  their  mission,  whilst 
Louis  Jennings  was  penning  the 
two  election  addresses,  whilst  Lord 
Randolph  was  preparing  to  receive 
the  emissaries,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
at  work.  He  saw  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  as  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  warned  him  that  Lord 
Randolph's  candidature  would  mean 
disruption  of  the  Unionist  alliance. 
He  dragged  the  unwilling  figure  of 
Lord  Hartington  to  his  side.  In 
despair  Sir  Michael  saw  Lord  Ran- 
dolph and  explained  to  him  the  peril 
of  the  situation.  With  that  loyalty 
to  his  former  colleagues  which  on 
several  critical  occasions  since  he 
quitted  the  Ministry  gave  an  air  of 
irresolution  to  his  actions,  he  left 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  his  old 
friend.  The  old  friend  loved  Lord 
Randolph  as  a  father  loves  a  favor- 
ite son.  But  he  loved  his  party  more, 
and  Lord  Randolph  was  sacrificed. 

It  was,  I  think,  the  hardest  blow 
of  the  many  knocks  that  were  batter- 
ing out  the  still-young  life.  He  felt 
it  even  more  acutely  than  the  sudden 


halt  in  his  Ministerial  career  in  its 
most  brilliant  hour.  I  happened  to 
be  in  the  lobby  when  he  came  out  of 
the  whip's  room,  where  doom  was 
spoken.  He  was  so  altered  in  per- 
sonal appearance  that  for  a  moment 
I  did  not  know  him.  Instead  of 
the  familiar  swinging  pace,  with  head 
slightly  bent,  but  with  swiftly  glanc- 
ing eyes,  he  walked  with  slow,  weary 
tread,  a  look  on  his  pallid  face  as  if 
tears  had  been  coursing  down  it.  No 
one  who  knew  him  only  in  the  fierce 
struggle  of  public  life  would  have 
imagined  him  capable  of  such  pro- 
found emotion.  It  was  a  blow  from 
which  he  never  recovered,  though 
there  was  temporary  re-birth  of  the 
ambition  to  represent  something  other 
than  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paddington 
when,  little  more  than  a  year  before 
his  death,  he  announced  his  intention 
of  standing  for  bustling  Bradford. 

Eleven  months  later,  another  inci- 
dent befell,  which  again  wounded  him 
to  the  heart.  When  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  appointing  a  royal  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  Times  allegation 
against  Pamell,  Lord  Randolph,  gen- 
erously* mindful  of  the  peril  into 
which  his  old  colleagues  were  blun- 
dering, drew  up  a  reasoned  protest 
addressed  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 
Amongst  state  papers  it  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  keen  insight,  clear  argu- 
ment, and  remarkable  prescience.  Of 
course  the  **01d  Gang"  took  no  heed 
of  counsel  coming  from  this  quarter, 
and  affairs  went  on  to  the  appointed 
end.  When  in  March,  1890,  the 
report  of  the  commission  came  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Ran- 
dolph, in  conjunction  with  his  fidus 
Achates,  drafted  an  amendment  in 
which  censure  was  strictly  confined 
to  the  action  of  the  Times  in  the 
matter,  ignoring  the  action  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Jennings  was  in 
his  place,  prepared  to  move  this 
amendment,  expecting  in  accordance 
with  custom  that  on  resumption  of 
the  debate  the  Speaker  would  call 
upon  him. 

But  Lord  Randolph,  in  his  wilful 
way,  had  changed  his  mind,  and  in 
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his  imperious  manner  disregarded 
the  claims  of  others,  even  though 
one  might  be  his  most  intimate  and 
faithful  friend.  To  the  astonishment 
of  every  one,  not  least  Louis  Jennings 
sitting  on  the  bench  behind  him, 
he  rose  and  delivered  a  speech  in 
which  he  made  an  uncompromising 
attack  upon  the  Government.  When 
he  sat  down  the  benches  began  to 
empty.  Inertest  in  the  situation 
was  exhausted.  Louis  Jennings's 
amendment  had  crowded  the  House, 
because  it  was  understood,  correctly 
as  we  know,  that  it  was  actually 
Lord  Randolph's,  and  that  he  would 
support  it  by  speech.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  not  only  displaced  the 
priority  of  the  amendment,  but  de- 
livered a  speech  wholly  contrary  to 
its  spirit,  being  a  bitter  indictment 
of  the  Government. 

Wounded  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 
Louis  Jennings  straightway  severed 
his  connection  with  one  to  whom  for 
some  years  his  services  had  been 
chiefly  devoted.  Lord  Randolph, 
even  as  he  sat  down,  perceiving  how 
matters  stood,  tore  off  scraps  from 
his  copy  of  the  Orders  and,  pencilling 
pathetic  little  messages,  had  them 
passed  on  to  Jennings,  seated  midway 
on  the  bench  behind  him.  They 
met  with  no  response,  not  even  that 
of  an  angry  look.  "Jennings  has 
taken  the  needle,"  Lord  Randolph 
said,  coming  up  to  me  in  the  Lobby 
shortly  after  his  speech.  It  was  a 
quaint  phrase  I  never  heard  before 
or  since.  It  lingers  in  memory  over 
the  waste  of  years. 

The  episode  had  a  personal  bearing 
which  brings  into  strong  light  one 
of  the  marked  features  of  a  strange 
character.  Lord  Randolph  was  a 
delightful  person  as  long  as  he  was 
pleased  with  his  company  or  his 
surroundings.  But  he  would  not 
stand  any  nonsense  in  the  way  of 
difference  from  his  expressed  opinion. 
To  slightly  vary  the  characteristic 
of  the  little  girl  of  fable,  when  he 
was  pleased  he  was  very  very  nice; 
when  he  was  crossed  he  was  'orrid. 
In  the  course  of  time  he  quarrelled 
with  all  his  intimate  co-workers  with 


the  exception  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  Ernest  Beckett,  now  Lord 
Grimthorpe,  his  brother-in-law  Lord 
Curzon,  and  Sir  Henry  Wolff.  John 
Gorst  and  Henry  Mathew  were 
amongst  other  former  friends  and  com- 
panions dear  whom  he  ruthlessly  cut. 

My  acquaintance,  ripening  into 
warm  friendship,  began  early  in  his 
public  career.  It  certainly  was  not 
nourished  by  monotonous  adulation. 
In  Punch,  in  the  "Cross  Bench" 
articles  in  the  Obsen^er,  and  elsewhere, 
I  wrote  of  his  parliamentary  phan- 
tasies with  freedom  imtrammelled 
by  private  relationship.  He  seemed 
to  enjoy  rather  than  resent  the  criti- 
cism. During  the  session  of  1886 
there  appeared  in  the  Daily  News  a 
leading  article  commenting  rather 
sharply  on  a  speech  made  by  him  the 
night  before  in  the  House.  I  was 
not  the  writer  of  the  article,  but 
chanced  at  the  time  to  be  editor  of 
the  paper.  Looking  in  at  the  lobby 
I  was  accustomed  to  stand  by  the 
chair  of  the  chief  doorkeeper,  and 
Lord  Randolph  passing  in  or  out 
invariably  stopped  for  a  friendly 
chat.  On  the  evening  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  article  he  looked  me 
straight  in  the  face  as  he  passed  and 
walked  on  without  a  word. 

Naturally  I  said  nothing  then,  or 
later,  and  for  four  years  we  were 
strangers.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  1890  Louis  Jennings  several 
times  approached  me  with  intimation 
that  Lord  Randolph  wanted  to  make 
up  the  quarrel.  '  In  the  end  I  said  that 
he  had  deliberately  cut  me  as  I  stood 
in  my  usual  place  in  the  lobby,  that 
I  should  be  there-  every  day  after 
Questions,  and  if  he  came  and  spoke 
to  me  conversation  would  proceed 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  continuance 
of  what  we  were  saying  the  last  time 
we  conversed.  On  the  next  evening 
Lord  Randolph  came  up  with  out- 
stretched hand  and  beaming  face. 
There  was  no  apology  or  explanation, 
only  the  old  friendship  was  renewed, 
not  to  be  broken  again  save  by  the 
hand  of  death. 

In  the  old  familiar  way  he  asked 
me  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Junior 
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Carlton  on  the  Sunday  after,  to  meet 
some  friends — an  invitation  I  was 
delighted  to  accept.  Among  the 
guests  was  Louis  Jennings,  greatly 
pleased  at  the  result  of  his  friendly 
offices.  The  date  of  the  dinner  w^as 
Sunday,  31st  of  March.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday  happened  the  event 
recorded  in  connection  with  the  Par- 
nell  Commission.  Passing  through 
the  lobby,  having  announced  his 
intention  of  not  moving  the  amend- 
ment, Jennings  said  to  me,  in  tones 
whose  bitterness  testified  to  his  hurt, 
**  It  *s  an  odd  thing.  Randolph  has 
just  as  many  friends  to-day  as  he 
had  a  week  ago.  He  has  regained 
you  and  he  has  lost  me."  The 
rupture  was  final.  Lord  Randolph 
made  several  attempts  to  recap- 
ture his  old  friend.  They  were 
sternly,  stubbornly  ignored.  Three 
years  later,  Jennings — one  of  the  tru- 
est-hearted men  that  ever  breathed 
— died,  not  having  in  the  mean- 
while broken  the  pained  silence  that 
brooded  over  his  blighted  friend- 
ship. 

In  1890,  the  Government  being  in 
a  parlous  state,  there  seemed  prospect 
of  Lord  Randolph's  being  called  to 
its  assistance.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  probably  not  altogether  easy 
in  mind  recollecting  the  part  played 
by  him  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's repulse  of  Lord  Randolph  in 
his  candidature  for  Birmingham,  per- 
sonally urged  Lord  Salisbury  to  re- 
call the  strayed  reveller.  But  the  Pre- 
mier, small  blame  to  him,  had  had 
enough  of  the  company  in  the  Cab- 
inet of  his  intractable  young  friend. 
Perish  the  Government  rather  than 
resuscitate  Lord  Randolph.  Ac- 
cepting what  he  regarded  as  the 
close  of  his  political  career,  Lord 
Randolph  set  out  for  South  Africa 
in  search  of  gold  and  big  game. 
The  former  he  found;  the  latter,  in 
the  person  of  a  lion,  nearly  found 
him.  He  came  back  early  in  1892 
improved  in  health,  his  interest  'in 
politics  quickened  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Unionist  party  was 
now  in  opposition.  At  Mr.  Bal- 
four's   request     he    seated     himself 


among    his    old    colleagues    on    the 
front  opposition  bench. 

Thence   he   rose   to  take   part  in 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's    Home    Rule   bill.     The 
appearance    of   the    House    testified 
to    the    deathless   interest    he    com- 
manded.    Every    bench    was    filled, 
a  crowd  of  members,  unable  to  find 
seats,  thronging  the   Bar.     But  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  aganist 
Sisera.     It  was  arranged  that   Lord 
Randolph  should  resume  the  debate 
immediately    after    Questions.     Had 
that   been   possible   all   might    have 
been  well.     But   some  one  raised  a 
question  of  privilege  which  wrangled 
on   for  a   full   hour,   through  which 
Lord  Randolph  sat  fuming.     He  had 
at  the  proper  moment  taken  some 
drug  designed  to  "buck  up"  his  frail 
body,  through  the  hour  he  intended 
to  speak.     When  the  hour  had  sped, 
the  tonic  effects  of  his  medicine  were 
exhausted,  and  it  was  a  decrepit  man 
with  bowed  figure  and  occasionally 
inarticulate  voice  that  at  length  stood 
at  the  table.     It  was  a  painful  spec- 
tacle, from  contemplation  of  which 
members   gradually   withdrew.  .  The 
chamber,  which  once  filled  at  the  sig- 
nal   **  Churchill  is  up,"  was  almost 
empty   as   he   sat    down.     Yet    Mr. 
Bryce,    who    sat    attentive    on    the 
Treasury  Bench  opposite  and  heard 
every  word  of  the  speech  painfully 
read   from   MS.,  told    me  it   was   a 
cogent  argument,  admirably  phrased, 
illumined  by   happy  illustration,   in 
these  respects  falling  nothing  short 
of  earlier  successes. 

Lord  Randolph  was  an  habitual 
diner-out,  even  more  enjoying  op- 
portunities of  giving  dinners.  At 
the  end  of  the  session  of  1880,  when 
the  Fourth  Party  had  succeeded 
in  making  themselves  an  organized 
power  in  the  House,  they,  gravely 
mimicking  the  then  prevalent  custom 
of  Ministers,  dined  together  at  Green- 
wich. They  invited  a  single  guest — 
Mr.  Labouchere.  Lord  Randolph  was 
rather  a  trial  to  hostesses,  none  being 
quite  sure  in  what  mood  their  festival 
might  find  him.  It  came  to  pass  in 
time  that  he  acquired  the  habit  of 
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Royalty,  commanding  that  the  list 
of  guests  should  be  submitted  to  him 
before  he  replied  to  an  invitation. 
The  first  time  I  met  him  at  table, 
precursor  of  many  delightful  fore- 
gatherings,  was  at  a  farewell  dinner 
Colonel  Fred  Bumaby  gave  on  the 
eve  of  my  departure  on  a  journey 
round  the  world.  Biunaby  told  me 
that,  showing  Lord  Randolph  the  list 
of  guests,  he  asked  him  whom  he 
would  have  as  companions.  He 
named  Frank  Bumand,  then  editor 
of  Punch,  and  one  of  his  colleagues. 

I  was  several  times  privileged  to 
form  one  of  a  quartet  driving  in  a 
four-wheeler  from  the  House  to  dine 
at  Connaught  Place.  On  such  oc- 
casions. Lord  Randolph,  Drummond 
Wolff  and  John  Gorst  were  like  boys 
just  let  out  of  school,  not  only  speak- 
ing disrespectfully  of  their  pastors 
and  masters  but  ruthlessly  chaffing 
each  other.  I  never  met  Mr.  Bal- 
four at  these  symposia.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph frequently  gave  little  Sunday 
night  dinners  at  the  Turf  Club,  where 
one  occasionally  had  the  felicity  of 
meeting  those  renowned  Irish  wits 
Dr.  Nedley  and  Father  Healy. 

The  dinner  party  alluded  to  on 
an  earlier  page,  the  last  time  Lord 
Randolph  and  Louis  Jennings  sat 
at  the  same  table,  was  memorable 
in  other  ways.  The  invitation  was 
"to  meet  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,"  now  King  Edward  VIL 
The  fact  leaking  out  that  among 
the  company  was  Dick  Power,  the 
popular  whip  of  the  Irish  National- 
ist party,  complaint  was  sounded  in 
Unionist  circles  that  Randolph  was 
plotting  to  bring  H.  R.  H.  and  the 
official  Home  Rulers  together.  What 
the  host  chiefly  had  at  heart  was  to 
draw  round  his  royal  guest  a  cheery 
company,  an  effort  in  which  he  was 
successful.  Of  others  present  I  re- 
member Sir  William  Harcourt,  seated 
on  the  host's  right;  Lord  Morris  on 
the  Prince's  left;  Frank  Lockwood, 
Louis  Jennings,  and  Mr.  George 
Lewis,  not  at  that  time  knighted. 

The  last  time  I  dined  with  Lord 
Randolph  was  on  what  proved  to 
be  his  final  appearance  in  the  char- 
acter of  Amphitryon.    Contemplating 


a  journey  round  the  world,  he  bade 
to  his  mother's  home  in  Grosvenor 
Square  a  score  of  old  friends.  On 
his  left  hand  sat  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 
in  old  Fourth  Party  days  a  private 
under  his  command,  now  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  on  his  right  was  Mr. 
Henry  Chaplin,  from  whom  in  the 
early  eighties  his  vagaries  had  com- 
pelled grave  reproof.  Round  the 
table  sat  Mr.  David  Plunket,  now 
Lord  Rathmore;  Mr.  Rochefort  Ma- 
guire,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Edward 
Dicey,  Mr.  George  Lewis,  Sir  Henry 
Calcraft  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  Sir 
Edward  Hamilton,  sometime  Mr. 
Gladstone's  private  secretary;  Sir 
Edward  Lawson,  now  Lord  Bumham; 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Sir  Alger- 
non Borthwick  (Lork  Glenesk),  Mr. 
John  Morley,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
the  dramatist;  and  Sir  Francis 
Knollys,  secretary  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Unavoidably  absent  were  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Henry  Irving. 

The  host  was  not  in  talkative 
mood,  but  kept  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  comfort  of  his  guests.  One 
noticed  how  nervously  his  hand  beat 
on  the  table  as  he  gazed  aroimd. 
After  dinner  he  talked  with  eager 
interest  of  his  coming  journey.  Two 
prospects  that  chiefly  attracted  him 
were  the  shooting  of  big  game  in 
India  and  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing Burmah — "Burmah,  which  I  an- 
nexed," he  proudly  said.  He  had 
accepted  a  commission  from  a  Paris 
journal,  to  write  descriptions  of  his 
tour,  intending  to  fill  them  chiefly 
with  his  shooting  expeditions.  But 
he  did  not  reach  India;  and  Burmah 
never  saw  the  statesman  who  in  his 
brief  tenure  of  the  India  Office  added 
the  glow  of  its  rubies  to  the  splendor 
of  the  English  crown. 

This  dinner  took  place  at  50  Gros- 
venor Square  on  the  23d  of  June,  1894. 
At  Christmas  time  Lord  Randolph 
was  hurried  home  and  carried  a  mere 
wreck  into  his  mother's  house,  where 
he  died  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
24th  January,  1895.  He  was  in  his 
forty-sixth  year — the  very  prime  of 
life,  as  others  count  it. 
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By  Frederick  Trevor  Hill 

Author  of  •*  Lincoln  the  Lawyer  " 


HE  usual  retort  to 
the  accusing  in- 
quiry, **Can  law- 
yers be  honest?" 
is  the  counter- 
question,  **Can 
lawyers  be  more 
honest  than  their 
clients?"  Behind  every  devil's  advo- 
cate there  must  be  a  devil,  and  the  sup- 
ply is  regulated  by  the  demand;  but 
there  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  clients, — 
they  do  not  always  know  the  means 
taken  to  achieve  their  ends.  Their 
innocence  is  often,  perhaps,  that  of 
the  burglar's  "fence,"  who  takes 
what  comes  to  him  and  asks  no  ques- 
tions ;  yet  sometimes  it  happens  that 
a  devil  is  not  as  black  as  his  legal 
deputy  paints  him. 

For  instance,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  all  the  directors  of 
our  railroads  are  aware  that  their  at- 
torneys often  defeat  accident  claims 
by  deliberately  luring  the  judges  into 
errors  which  upset  just  verdicts  on  ap- 
peal. Nor  is  it  to  be  believed  that  city 
officials  personally  connive  at  legal 
manoeuvres  by  which  municipalities 
virtually  rob  honest  creditors.  Yet 
these  things,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
are  done  almost  every  day  in  the  name 
of  the  law  by  men  who  are  officers  of 
the  courts. 

Conscience  is  said  to  be  largely  the 
creature  of  custom,  but  however  that 
may  be,  the  average  lawyer's  con- 
science is  so  ruled  by  legality  that  it 
frequently  approves  the  overruling  of 
the  law. 

Some  years  ago  in  Boston  a  burglar 
named  Record  was  suspected  of  gain- 
ing access  to  the  houses  he  robbed  by 
means  of  duplicate  keys,  but  for  a 
long  time  he  successfully  evaded  the 


police.  Finally  he  was  apprehended 
in  the  very  act  of  removing  a  key 
carelessly  left  in  a  front  door,  and  be- 
ing arrested,  was  duly  indicted  for  lar- 
ceny. Benjamin  Butler  defended  him 
and  pled  that  a  key  was  part  of  a  door, 
a  door  part  of  a  house,  and  a  house 
real  estate.  Therefore  no  conviction 
was  possible  for  larceny,  which  cov- 
ered the  stealing  of  personal  property 
— not  real  estate.  This  plea  actually 
availed,  and  the  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged. 

In  New  York,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Clinton, 
a  well-known  criminal  lawyer,  suc- 
cessfully defended  a  brutal  murderer 
named  Shay  by  discovering  a  clerical 
error  in  the  indictment.  This  paper, 
instead  of  reciting  that  Shay,  with  a 
certain  knife,  stabbed  his  victim,  read, 
**a  certain  knife  did  stab,"  etc.,  which 
the  lawyer  insisted  was  an  indictment 
of  the  knife  rather  than  of  Shay^  and 
the  culprit  went  free. 

This  same  eminent  practitioner 
asserts  that  he  defended  over  one 
hundred  murderers  in  his  career  and 
succeeded  in  every  case — either  ac- 
quitting the  prisoner  or  saving  his 
neck.  A  statement  which  speaks 
for  itself. 

Again,  Butler  boasted  of  having 
saved  one  Ha)rward  from  suffering 
the  death  penalty  by  interposing  a 
curious  defence.  Hayward  was  a 
burglar  who  broke  into  a  railroad  de- 
pot. He  was  immediately  pursued 
by  a  constable,  and  seeing  that  escape 
was  impossible,  he  coolly  waited  for 
the  officer  and  deliberately  shot  him 
to  death.  Butler  discovered  that 
almost  the  only  kind  of  building  not 
covered  by  the  statute  making  bur- 
glarious entry  a  felony,  was  a  rail- 
road depot.  Therefore  he  claimed  that 
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Hajnvard  in  breaking  into  a  railroad 
station-house  had  committed  no  of- 
fence for  which  the  constable  could 
arrest  him  without  a  warrant,  and 
that  a  death  resulting  from  resisting 
an  illegal  arrest  was  not  murder  in 
the  first  degree.    This  plea  succeeded ! 

These  are  a  few  of  the  innumerable 
cases  in  the  books  where  criminal  law- 
yers have  insisted  upon  the  letter  of 
the  law  at  the  expense  of  its  spirit. 
But  to  suppose  that  the  average  civil 
practitioner  entertains  any  great  scru- 
ples against  enforcing  the  law  regard- 
less of  justice  is  not  justified  by  the 
facts. 

For  instance,  no  lawyer  of  good 
standing  would  hesitate  to  invoke 
the  ** statute  of  limitations**  against 
a  just  claim,  if*  it  was  outlawed  by 
as  little  as  an  hour.  The  fact  that 
the  debtor  is  taking  a  scoundrelly 
advantage  of  the  law  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  an  honest  due,  would 
not  sway  the  practical  attorney  a 
hairsbreadth.  He  might  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  say  he  would  n't  do  it 
himself,  but  he  wotild  feel  no  moral 
responsibility  about  presenting  the 
defense  professionally.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
had  to  be  stretched  a  little  to  cover 
and  bar  the  claim  in  question,  most 
attorneys  would  contend  for  the 
necessary  interpretation  with  a  zeal 
unabated  by  any  questions  of  con- 
science. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  plea  of  in- 
fancy, which  has  been  cheerfully  and 
successfully  interposed  on  behalf  of 
an  unscrupulous  debtor  aged  twenty 
years,  eleven  months,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  days.  There 
may  be  some  slight  prejudice  in  the 
better  element  of  the  profession 
against  **  playing  the  baby  act,"  as  it 
is  called,  but  reputable  lawyers  fre- 
quently rise  superior  to  the  prejudice 
with  disastrous  results  to  creditors 
whose  only  fault  has  been  their  failure 
to  examine  the  baptismal  record  of  a 
morally  responsible  young  customer. 

The  Statute  of  Frauds,  which  re- 
quires certain  transactions  to  be  in 
writing,  is  another  stumbling-block 
to  incautious  honesty,  and  it  is  fre- 


quently interposed  to  defeat  a  con- 
tract made  in  entire  good  faith,  which 
has  proved  unprofitable  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties.  A  lawyer  would 
not  only  be  justified  by  the  ethics  of 
his  profession  in  helping  the  loser  to 
wriggle  out  of  his  obligation  by  plead- 
ing this  morally  doubtful  but  legally 
sound  defense,  but  he  would  be  con- 
sidered too  partictilar  for  practical 
work  if  he  hesitated  to  take  such  a 
case.  Yet  the  Bar  wotild  be  highly 
indignant  were  it  accused  of  pro- 
moting wrong-doing  by  its  attitude 
in  such  matters. 

These  are  all  statutory  defenses, 
sanctioned  by  the  law,  and  en- 
acted for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  and  the  answer  of 
the  profession  is  that  lawyers  must 
apply  the  law  as  they  find  it,  and  not 
as  they  might  like  it  to  be  for  partic- 
ular persons  or  special  instances.  As 
officers  of  the  court,  they  take  the 
position  that  they  are  no  more  respon- 
sible than  the  judges  for  the  hardships 
which  general  laws  work  in  excep- 
tional cases. 

**But  how  about  the  distortions  by 
which  ingenuity  and  cunning  defeat 
the  plain  purpose  of  the  law?"  was 
asked  of  a  lawyer,  who  offered  this 
more  or  less  plausible  excuse  for  the 
frequent  miscarriages  of  justice. 

**0h,  there  *s  no  use  talking  about 
things  which  can*t  be  proved,'*  was 
the  somewhat  naif  reply. 

If  such  things  were  more  talked 
about,  however,  they  might  be  disap- 
proved— a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  for  by  lawyers  who  have 
the  best  interests  of  their  profession 
at  heart,  to  say  nothing  of  the  honest 
litigants  who  are  daily  being  entan- 
gled in  the  technicalities  of  the  trade. 

Assuming  that  lawyers  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  harsh  working  of 
general  legislation,  there  remains  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  legal  defeats 
which  are  not,  to  say  the  least,  quite 
automatic.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  New  York  City  Char- 
ter which  requires  persons  having 
claims  against  the  city  to  present 
them  to  the  Comptroller  before  bring- 
ing suit.     This  law  is  familiar  to  most 
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counsel  and  it  is  generally  complied 
with.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that 
an  attorney,  after  his  client's  claim 
has  been  duly  presented  to  the  Comp- 
troller, will  omit  to  state  that  fact  in 
his  complaint  when  action  is  begun 
in  the  courts.  Now  what  does  the 
attorney  for  the  city  do,  when  he  ob- 
serves this  fatal  omission  in  the  for- 
mal papers  ?  Does  he  go  to  his  fellow 
practitioner  and  call  his  attention  to 
the  technical  error  on  the  theory  that 
the  city  does  not  desire  to  deprive  any 
honest  man  of  his  just  dues?  Not 
as  a  rule.  He  carefully  draws  his 
answering  papers  in  the  manner  best 
calculated  to  prevent  his  adversary 
from  becoming  aware  of  the  error,  and 
if  possible  he  delays  the  trial  until  the 
claim  is  legally  barred  by  lapse  of 
time.  Then  he  lets  the  case  crawl  up 
to  trial  on  the  calendars,  and  after  a 
jury  has  been  empanelled,  he  un- 
masks his  technical-objection  bat- 
teries and  shoots  the  case  out  of  court 
with  costs  against  the  claimant.  If 
the  creditor  is  not  absolutely  barred 
he  may  commence  his  proceedings 
over  again,  but  rather  than  do  this  he 
is  usually  willing  to  compromise. 

Now,  the  counsel  for  the  city  and  his 
assistants  are  usually  lawyers  of  high 
standing,  but  the  facts  as  above  re- 
cited are  of  not  uncommon  occurrence. 
Possibly  this  is  one  of  the  things 
which  it  would  be  better  not  to 
speak  about.     But  better  for  whom? 

Criticism  in  the  case  last  mentioned 
would  probably  be  met  with  the  an- 
swer that  the  unfortunate  claimant 
had  a  poor  lawyer,  and  that  the  coun- 
sel for  the  city  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  act  as  his  instructor  and 
guide — an  explanation  which  suggests 
that  if  some  lawyers  know  too  little, 
others  know  too  much  for  the  sake  of 
decency. 

One  hears  much  virtuous  denuncia- 
tion of  the  anabulance-chasing  shys- 
ters, but  it  is  not  those  irresponsibles 
but  certain  **  high  toned  "  expert  de- 
fenders of  negligence  cases  who  afford 
the  most  dangerous  examples  of  moral 
obliquity  known  to  the  profession. 
These  gentlemen  are  specialists  in 
the  particular  branch  of  the  profes- 


sion which  they  have  chosen.  They 
usually  know  more  about  the  details 
of  accident  law  than  their  opponents, 
and  they  frequently  know  more  than 
the  judges  themselves. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a 
passenger  crippled  in  a  railroad  acci- 
dent, and  a  suit  for  damages  against 
the  corporation.  And  let  us  suppose 
that  the  cripple  has  a  strong  case  and 
the  railroad  is  apprehensive  of  a  heavy 
verdict  against  it.  How  does  the  ex- 
pert defender  proceed  ?  Very  simply. 
He  goes  into  the  trial  with  but  one 
definite  purpose,  and  that  is  to  trick 
the  judge  into  some  error  which  will 
upset  the  verdict  on  appeal.  This 
limb  of  the  law  has  been  trained  until 
he  knows  every  decision  pertaining  to 
his  business,  and  the  judge  who  is  not 
lured  into  some  technical  mistake  in 
passing  hurriedly  on  the  multitudi- 
nous *' objections,"  ''requests,"  and 
** motions"  of  the  specialist  must 
have  luck  as  well  as  law  on  his  side. 
The  chances  are  all  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
pert defender.  He  may  make  a  hun- 
dred objections,  but  if  ninety-nine  are 
futile  and  one  is  supported  by  author- 
ity, his  purpose  will  be  achieved. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  observe 
one  of  these  individuals  at  work.  He 
will  be  all  activity  and  interest  until 
he  manages  to  slip  in  his  damaging 
"exception,**  and  then  the  trial  has 
little  or  no  further  interest  for  him. 
He  can  sit  back  and  laugh  in  his  sleeve 
as  the  verdict  is  recorded  against  his 
client,  knowing  that  it  will  be  re- 
versed on  appeal,  and  at  that  stage  of 
the  litigation  verdicts  are  worth  about 
ten  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  pur- 
poses of  compromise. 

Judge  Brewer  cites  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  sort  of  spoke  which  the 
trickster  can  surreptitiously  insert  in 
the  wheels  of  justice.  A  witness  tes- 
tified in  a  certain  case  that  a  person 
named  Mary  was  present  when  a  par- 
ticular conversation  took  place,  and 
the  question  was  asked  *'What  did 
Mary  say?"  This  was  objected  to, 
and  after  some  discussion  the  judge 
ruled  out  the  question.  An  *' excep- 
tion "  to  this  decision  was  immediately 
taken,  and  on  appeal  the  higher  court 
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reversed  the  verdict  and  ordered  a 
new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  ques- 
tion should  have  been  answered.  At 
the  second  trial  the  same  inquiry  was 
propounded  and  elicited  the  informa- 
tion that  Mary  said  nothing  I 

Though  some  of  the  expert  defend- 
ers of  accident  cases  are  the  most 
notorious  legal  jugglers  of  this  stripe, 
they  are  not  by  any  means  the  sole 
offenders.  There  are  others  to  be 
found  in  every  courtroom — both  pros- 
ecutors and  defenders,  and  legal  tam- 
pering with  the  law  is  not  confined  to 
the  court  rooms.  No  sooner  is  a  statute 
of  importance  placed  on  the  books 
than  an  attempt  is  made  on  the  part 
of  some  interested  party  to  declare 
it  unconstitutional,  or,  if  this  is  im- 
practicable, to  obtain  a  judicial  in- 
terpretation which  will  impair  its 
plain  purpose.  The  efforts  which 
have  been  made  by  lawyres  to  over- 
ride the  laws  often  seem  to  the 
layman  sheer  brazen  effrontery;  but 
they  are  so  frequently  successful  that 
Benjamin  Butler  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked that  *'the  law  is  anything 
which  is  plausibly  presented  and 
persistently  maintained . ' ' 

These  open  attackers  of  the  law, 
however,  have  a  secret  assistant  in  the 
ranks  of  the  profession  whose  work 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  because  it 
is  performed  behind  closed  doors. 
This  is  the  legal  adviser  of  corpora- 
tions and  others,  whose  expert  and 
particular  knowledge  on  the  nice 
wording  of  statutes  is  very  much  at 
the  service  of  our  legislatures.  This 
gentleman  does  not  openly  oppose  the 
passage  of  laws  obnoxious  to  his  cli- 
ents— there  are  other  agents  for  that. 
He  consults  with  the  legislative 
committees  in  friendly  counsel  and 
suggests,  from  his  wealth  of  legal,  pre- 
cedent, a  word  here  and  there  which 


will  apparently  better  express  the 
meaning  of  the  law  in  question.  If 
the  committee,  or  their  counsel  (who 
is  generally  less  expert  than  the  vol- 
unteer attorney — else  the  two  would 
soon  change  places)  listen  to  the  gra- 
tuitous advice  diplomatically  offered 
them,  the  law  will  be  defeated  before 
it  is  enacted;  for  the  expert  will  so 
undermine  it  that  his  brethren,  the 
advocates,  will  subsequently  make 
short  work  of  it  in  the  courts. 

The  legal  profession  has  become 
so  accustomed  to  activities  of  this 
kind,  that  it  meets  criticism  on  the 
subject  with  a  stare  of  unfeigned  sur- 
prise. But  the  answer  of  the  apolo- 
gists is  glib  enough  when  it  comes: 
**No  law  ought  to  remain  on  the 
statute-books  which  is  contrary  to 
the  Constitution,  and  the  right  to  test 
the  validity  of  every  law  is  absolute. 
It  is  preposterous  to  criticise  lawyers 
for  seeking  judicial  interpretation  of 
the  statutes,  and  infamous  to  hint 
at  bad  faith.**  Which  storm  of  blus- 
tering insincerity  and  self-deception 
passes  harmlessly  over  the  head  of 
any  one^who  knows  the  facts  and  has 
not  parted  with  his  judgment  for  a 
price. 

The  truth  is  that  lawyers  are  very 
much  in  need  of  seeing  themselves 
as  others  see  them.  It  should  be 
salutary  to  the  profession  to  know 
that  they  are  coming  to  be  looked 
upon  by  fair  and  broad-minded  men 
as  defeaters  of  the  law  and  mock- 
ers of  its  majesty.  If  this  deepening 
impression  is  not  justified,  it  is  high 
time  that  certain  things  not  now  spo- 
ken of  should  be  openly  discussed, 
and  that  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
best  element  of  the  profession  should 
be  exerted  upon  its  members,  to  the 
end  that  public  opinion  may  not  an- 
ticipate private  reformation. 


FROM  THE  ISLANDS 

By  G.  B.  Lancaster 


T 


HE  six  men  in  the 
wardroom  were 
waiting.  The  tense 
silence  told  it ; 
the  nervous  flip  of 
a  book  -  leaf  ;  the 
stealthy  sidelong 
blink  to  the  door. 

Outside,  the  water  talked  against 
the  keel,  crashing  loud,  or  dying  in 
murmurs  as  the  vessel  heeled.  From 
the  deck  rang  a  volley  of  lajaghter 
that  rocketed  forward  to  the  men's 
quarters.  Wallace  fidgeted  his  can- 
vas shoes  on  the  carpet,  and  giggled 
uncertainly  at  nothing.  Then  the 
doctor  opened  the  door,  shifting  his 
keen  glance  round  the  room. 

*'The  Boy  on  deck?"  he  asked. 

*'Yes,"  said  Archer,  curtly.  "Don't 
you  hear  him  playing  the  fool?" 

**  Ah,"  said  the  doctor,  and  the  men 
looked  up  suspiciously  at  the  grate 
in  the  voice.     But  no  one  spoke. 

The  doctor  crossed  the  room,  and 
dropped  on  the  sofa  that  ran  the 
length  of  the  wall  under  the  port- 
holes. One  flash  of  palms  on  a 
reef  near  horizon  showed  as  the  boat 
lifted.  Then  the  vagrant  coloring 
of  a  South  Sea  sunset  held  space  for 
its  own.  Surrey  swung  round  from 
the  table. 

*'  Well,"  he  said,  impatiently.  **  Did 
you  try  it?     Did  you  test  it?" 

"Yes.  But  I  told  you  that  it  was 
not  necessary.  I  .  .  .  told  you 
that  I  knew,  before." 

A  silence.  Then  some  one  spoke 
from  a  comer  where  the  shadows  were 
dusky. 

"That    means ?" 

"It  means  death.     Yes." 

The  rush  of  quick  light  feet  sounded 
overhead  where  the  Boy  and  the 
second    lieutenant    were     practising 


cakewalks.  Archer's  hand  shut  on 
the  page  of  his  book.  Shut  tightly, 
and  more  tightly,  until  the  leaf 
ripped  out  under  the  grip. 

"Of  course — without  proper  test- 
things,  you  know  ...  a  fellow 
can't  be  certain,  you  know.  Prob- 
ably— " 

"I  can  be  certain.  I  *ve  seen  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing  down  in 
the  Islands,  Archer.  I  knew  the 
spear  had  been  tipped  with  diseased 
human  bone  before  I  got  the  splinter 
out  of  the  wound.  Because  all  Solo- 
mon Islanders  use  human  bone. 
And  I  knew  that  the  poison  on  it 
would  be  poison  taken  from  a  pu- 
trid human  body — because  the  Solo- 
mon Islanders  use  that  sort.  There 's 
enough  in  that  tiny  splinter  to  kill 
a  score  of  men  yet." 

"But  the  Boy  feels  no  ill  effects. 
He  felt  none  at  the  time.  It  is 
nonsense,  Murray — nonsense.  Four 
days  ago — is  n't  it  four?" 

"Three,  sir."  Creed  turned  to  the 
captain.  "We  were  not  quite  two 
days  bringing  the  cutter  down  from 
Bogutu." 

"Well,  well;  three.  That's  long 
enough,  surely,  Murray;  that  's  long 
enough?" 

"I  have  known  tetanus  take  five 
days  to  develop,  sir,  even  in  this 
climate.     And  ten  to  kill." 

The  chief  engineer  was  spoiling  his 
best  pen  on  the  blotting-pad. 

"He  deserves  it  for  nosing  round 
their  villages  that  way,"  he  said, 
sharply.  "Cheeky  young  devil  he 
always  is!  Not  his  fault  we're  not 
all  in  the  soup." 

"Who  will  tell  him? "  asked  Archer, 
slowly. 

Ches  Barrett  jumped  up  with  a 
half-bitten  oath. 
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**0h,  it  *s  rot!  I  tell  you  it  's  rot! 
Hear  him  fooling  up  there  with  May, 
and  you — ^you  say  he  *s  as  good  as 
dead  now.  It  can't  be.  When  we 
reach   Sydney " 

"The  Boy  will  never  reach  Sydney," 
said  Murray. 

Ches  stared  at  nothing  through  the 
port-hole,  and  the  apple  of  his  throat 
burnt.  He  was  third  engineer  these 
days;  and  the  Boy  had  been  school- 
chum  of  his  before  the  sea  took  them 
and  made  of  them  men  to  serve  her. 

"It's  .  .  .  a  hard  death,  isn't 
it?"  asked  Archer. 

"Yes." 

The  captain's  chair  creaked. 

"That  is  unnecessary.  You  can — 
surely  you  can  prevent  that!  Good 
Heavens,  man !  any  doctor  who  knows 
his  business  can — can  do  some- 
thing  " 

"If  I  had  sufficient  chloroform." 
said  Murray,  steadily,  "I  would  use 
my  own  discretion,  and  men  might 
call  it  murder  if  they  would " 

The  chief  laughed  impatiently. 

"The  Boy  wouldn't  say  'Thank 
you '  for  that  1  Do  you  think  he 
won't  stand  up  to  it  like  a  good  one — 
cheeky  young  devil!  'Member  that 
row  on  the  China  coast  last  year.? 
The  Boy  doesn't  leave  heel-taps 
when  he  's  after  drinks." 

"The  Boy  will  stand  up  to  it — 
better  than  we  will,"  said  Murray; 
and  this  time  his  voice  was  not 
quite  even. 

"Who  will  tell  him?"  asked  Archer 
again. 

The  captain  turned  with  his  hand 
on  the  door. 

"No  one  will  tell  him,"  he  said. 
"No  one.  It — gives  sufficient  warn- 
ing for  any  one  so  clean-lived  as  the 
Boy.     Let  him  have  his  fun." 

He  went  up  to  the  bridge,  hearing 
the  Boy  dive  down  the  companion 
behind  him,  casting  ribald  scorn  at 
May. 

The  Boy  burst  into  the  wardroom, 
dropped  into  the  first  chair,  and 
panted,  using  the  fronts  of  his  white 
coat  punkah-fashion.  Quite  truly  he 
was  a  cheeky  young  devil.  Men  saw 
it  in  the  swing  of  his  long  lithe  limbs, 


and  the  set  of  his  small  head;  and 
in  the  impudent  determination  that 
drove  him  through  dangers  that  a 
saner  man  would  burke. 

"I  've  cakewalked  till  I  'm  sick," 
he  said.  "May  's  a — a  Chinese  junk 
at  it.  Come  here,  Poddy,  an'  tell 
'em  what  a  fool  you  are.  Oh,  Lord; 
it's  hot!" 

The  strong  vivid  life  of  him  struck 
on  the  silent  room  with  a  sharpness 
that  made  men  catch  their  breath. 
For  in  such  a  very  little  while 

"What — w^hat  are  you  still  fooling 
over  that  game  for?"  asked  Archer, 
because  it  was  necessary  that  some 
one  should  speak. 

**  Got  to, "  yawned  the  Boy,  stretch- 
ing his  arms.  "Eight  days — ^we  '11 
touch  Sydney  in  eight,  won't  we, 
Creed?  Well,  there  you  are.  The 
amateurs  give  their  kick-up  the 
Friday  after.  Marshall  had  some 
sense  to  put  Poddy  in  the  curtain- 
raiser  only.  If  he  can't  dance  a 
Cakewalk  it  *s  quite  certain  that  he 
could  n't  fight  a  duel.  Poddy,  why 
did  you  let  yourself  get  bom  an 
elephant?" 

"Are — are  you  in  the  curtain- 
raiser?"  Wallace's  hysterical  giggle 
found  echo  in  Creed's  throat  also. 

The  Boy  rolled  along  the  loimge, 
and  annexed  May  by  the  leg. 

"  I  am  not !  D'  you  think  I  'd  dance 
with  that  thing  waggin'  beside  me? 
I  would  n't  be  seen  at  the  turns. 
Now,  look  here.  I  'm  to  have  a  wig 
an'  knee-breeches  an*  a  sword — ^that's 
all  right.  But  how  the  deuce  does  a 
fellow  fence  in  ruffles  and  laces  and 
fooleries?  Did  they  take  off  their 
coats  and  roll  up  their  sleeves  in  the 
sixteenth  century?" 

"Of  course,"  said  the  chief,  be- 
cause it  did  not  matter  what  he  said. 

"Good-o!"  The  Boy  sprang  up. 
"I  can  make  that  duelling  business 
rather  corky,  I  think.  Come  along 
out  of  that,  Ches,  and  we  '11  have  a  go 
at  it.  Creed,  d'  you  remember  the 
wrinkles  we  got  from  that  old  josser 
in  Canton?  I  '11  make  Martin  sit 
up!  He  's  my  villain,  you  know. 
I  've  got  to  bash  him.  Ches  .  .  . 
if  I  have  to  come  for  you    .    .    ,    ," 
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** Don't — don't  you  think  you'd 
better  rest  a  bit,  old  chap?" 

"Rest!  What  for?  To  get  as  fat 
as  Poddy?  No,  you  don't,  you  lazy 
old  beggar.  Plenty  of  time  to  rest 
when  you  're  dead.     Come  on." 

They  looked  at  the  Boy  where  he 
swayed  to  the  ve$sel-swing  and 
grinned  at  them.  Then  Archer  got  up 
and  went  out,  feeling  his  way  down 
the  passage  because  his  eyes  were 
blinded  for  the  time. 

"We  haven't  got  walking-sticks," 
said  the  Boy,  frowning,  "or  even 
umbrellas.     Oh — ^by    jingo " 

There  was  no  reverence  in  the  Boy, 
or  he  would  not  have  jerked  a  couple 
of  straight  Chinese  swords  from  their 
slings  on  the  wall  without  apology  or 
hesitation.  For  the  chief  had  cap- 
tured those  swords  in  red  fight. 

"Drop  those,  you  brat,"  said  the 
chief,  rising.  "D'  you  want  to  get 
pinked?  They  are  n't  foils  with  but- 
tons, you  '11  remember." 

The  Boy  thrust  a  shaped  bronze 
hilt  into  his  palm. 

"I  would  n't  give  it  to  Ches.  But 
you  know  a  little  about  this  sort 
of  thing,  don't  you?" 

Incidentally,  the  chief  knew  nearly 
as  much  about  sword-play  as  he  did 
about  engineering. 

"You  cheeky  young  devil,"  he  said. 
**  If  you  're  looking  for  trouble " 

His  voice  broke  off  as  the  Boy 
stripped  away  coat  and  collar,  and 
stood  up  to  him  slimly,  feeling  for 
the  balance  of  the  weapon. 

"I  say,  kid,  better  not.  It — it 
might  irritate  that  scratch  of  yours, 
you  know." 

The  Boy  slid  his  hand  inside  his 
loose  shirt,  and  pulled  at  a  bandage 
under  the  left  arm-pit. 

"Murray  trussed  me  up  a  bit 
tight  .  .  .  oh,  it  's  all  right,  thanks. 
More  likely  to  irritate  you.  Will  you 
shut  up,  Ches?  I  tell  you  the  thing 
is  healed — practically.  Is  n't  it, 
Murray?" 

"You  look  out  that  the  chief 
does  n't  put  another  scratch  along- 
side it,"  said  Murray. 

The  chief's  glance  crossed  his  at 
that  moment,  with  the  Boy's  laughing 


face  in  between.  And  to  Murray  it 
was  as  though  some  one  had  shouted 
his  own  words  at  him  .  .  .  .  "I 
would  use  my  own  discretion,  and 
men  might  call  it  murder  if  they 
would." 

He  half  rose,  then  sat  back  in  the 
comer. 

"Get  down  to  it,  you  two  fire- 
eaters,"  he  said. 

"Wade  in,  then,"  cried  the  Boy 
gleefully.  "I  '11  skip  my  speech  and 
come  to  where  I  slap  your  cheek 
because  you  won't  fight.  Then  you 
go  for  me  on  the  hop  ....  Oh, 
good  enough   .   .   .  ." 

The  Boy  was  quick  and  clever, 
and  he  had  all  the  grace  of  easy 
movement.  But  the  chief  had  held 
his  life  with  his  sword  many  times. 
Five  watched  only  the  Boy,  with  his 
quick-breathing  young  strength,  and 
his  unclouded  eyes.  But  Murray 
watched  the  chief. 

Back;  feint  and  counter;  a  swift 
step  to  the  side;  the  clang  of  steel 
once  and  again.  The  Boy's  wrist- 
play  was  pretty ;  but  the  science  of 
the  elder  man  overmastered  each 
trick  and  each  daring  attempt.  Mur- 
ray drew  in  his  lips  as  he  looked. 

The  Boy's  sword  jerked  upwards, 
spun  across  the  table,  and  ripped  a 
hole  in  the  seat  of  Creed's  chair.  It 
missed  Creed  by  the  eighth  of  a  sec- 
ond as  he  fell  out  backwards  over  the 
arm.     The  chief  lowered  his  point. 

"I  never  did  that,"  he  said. 

"  No . "  The  Boy  was  staring.  "  I  'm 
blest!  It  was  a — a  sort  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  in  some  way. 
I  say,  Creed,  old  man,  I  'm  awfully 
sorry.  I — I  could  n't  help  it.  By 
Jove,  though;  I  thought  there  was 
a  streak  of  red-hot  lightning  up  my 
arm." 

Ches  sprang  up  with  his  hands  out. 
In  some  way  he  strangled  a  cry. 
Then  the  five  looked  at  Murray,  and 
knew.  It  had  come.  Under  Wal- 
lace the  solid  chair  and  the  boat- 
bottom  seemed  to  be  sinking  .  .  . 
crumbling  out  ....  Beyond  the 
Boy's  white  upright  figure  he  saw  Mur- 
ray fold  his  arms  and  lean  back,  cross- 
ing one  foot  over  his  knee.     And  this 
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was  a  silent  sign  to  the  watchers  that 
there  was  no  help  for  the  Boy  on 
earth. 

The  chief  reached  for  the  sword,  and 
gave  it  back. 

"Come  along,  youngster,"  he  said. 
**You  're  not  pumped  yet.  Try  the 
lunging  tack  a  bit  more.  It  *s  un- 
commonly effective  on  the  stage." 

"Oh,  I  like  that,"  said  the  Boy, 
recovering.  "Give  you  the  chance 
to  get  in  under  my  guard,  eh?  All 
right.     Off  you  go.     Ah-h ! " 

The  whole  room  saw  the  quick 
convulsion  this  time.  But  the  Boy 
stepped  back  as  Murray  came  to  his 
feet. 

"That  's  the  way  it  begins,  is  n't 
it?"  he  said.  "Supposing  that  arrow 
had  been  poisoned?" 

"Way  what  begins?  Can't  you 
talk  plain  sense?" 

"Tetanus,"  said  the  Boy. 

He  flung  the  word  out  roundly, 
and  the  chief  muttered  "Cheeky 
yoimg  devil"  under  his  moustache. 

To  Murray's  taught  eye  the  stiff- 
ness was  already  setting  about  the 
soft  jaw  and  neck-muscles. 

"Did  you  never  hear  of  hiccough 
of  the  nerves,  you  young  ass?  You 
overdid  it  a  bit  in  that  foolery  on 
deck;  that  's  all.  If  you  've  had 
enough " 

The  chief  spoke  lightly.  But  Mur- 
ray went  away  from  his  words  and 
his  face  to  the  warm  scented  air 
blowing  past  the  port-hole. 

"Oh,  my  God!"  he  said  in  his 
heart.     "Oh,  my  God!" 

"Of  course  he  has  n't  had  enough," 
said  the  chief.  "You  've  got  to 
finish  me  off  yet,  kid,  haven't  you? 
Well  hurry  up.  I  'm  on  duty  di- 
rectly." 

The  Boy  shook  himself,  and 
laughed. 

"It    was    hauling    Poddy    round, 


then,  I  suppose.  I  '11  take  it  out  of 
you  to-night.  Poddy.  Well  .  .  .  . 
Dull  hound — that  's  the  wav  I  've 
got  to  talk,  you  know — Dull  hound, 
die!" 

The  light  was  fading  in  the  ward- 
room. Reflection  struck  back  from 
the  curled  waves  upon  the  Boy's 
alert  face  and  Ihe  chief's  half -closed 
eyes  and  high  drawn  cheek-bones. 
The  babble  of  little  ripples  sounded 
through  the  port-hole,  and  the  jarring 
of  steel  sounded  in  the  dusky  room. 
Five  men  there  were  thinking  of 
what  the  morrow  must  bring  the 
Boy.  Underneath  Ches  said  over  and 
many  times  over: 

"Could  n't  it  have  been  something 
easier?  Oh,  couldn't  it  have  been 
something    easier — for    him?" 

On  deck  Archer  was  watching  the 
track  of  gold  that  quivered  to  the 
rim  of  heaven,  and  dumb  prayer 
was  on  his  mouth.  He  had  seen 
men  die  under  tetanus  before  this 
day.  And  still  Murray  stared  out 
over  the  sea,  hearing  the  jar  of  steel 
behind  him. 

"Getting  done?"  said  the  Boy, 
cheekily.     "That  was  an  awfully — 

All        .... 

It  was  no  more  than  a  sigh;  for 
the  chief  was  a  very  clever  swords- 
man, and  he  had  been  looking  for 
the  opening  for  so  long.  Ches  caught 
the  Boy  as  he  pitched  forward,  and 
Murray's  hands  fumbled  in  hot  blood 
where  they  tore  the  shirt  open. 

The  Boy's  head  was  on  the  chief's 
knee,  and  Murrav  looked  into  the 
stern  face  above  the  young  one  for 
one  instant.  And  the  flood  of  pity 
in  his  heart  was  not  for  the  Boy. 

Then  he  stooped  lower. 

"  It 's  all  right,  now,  dear  old  chap," 
he  said,  tenderly. 

But  the  Boy  had  found  that  out 
for  himself. 


THE  LIFE  INSURANCE  SITUATION 

By  George  E.  Ide 


HE  new  Instirance 
Law  of  New  York 
State  has  been 
in  operation  long 
enough  to  enable 
one  to  form  some 
judgment  of  its 
effect  upon  the 
life  insurance  business.  While  it 
would  probably  be  impracticable  for 
this  year's  Legislature  to  consider  any 
radical  changes,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  legislators  will  carefully  study 
its  working,  in  order  that  the  law  may- 
be so  amended  later  on  as  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  reforms  upon  sound 
lines,  and  with  the  least  possible  in- 
jury to  the  vested  interests,  which, 
owing  their  existence  to  the  State, 
naturally  look  to  it  for  protection. 

In  all  legislation  of  so  radical  a 
character,  the  greatest  difficulty  arises 
from  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
legislation  of  the  various  States,  and 
the  consequent  injustice  which  is 
done  to  domestic  companies  by  laws 
affecting  them  which  cannot  be  made 
to  cover  the  companies  of  other 
States.  The  New  York  companies 
have  led  in  the  intelligent  develop- 
ment of  the  business,  and  the  State 
can  ill  afford  so  to  curtail  their  activ- 
ities that  they  cannot  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  rivals  working  urider 
less  drastic  supervision — provided  al- 
ways that  they  are  sufficiently  re- 
strained to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
past  abuses.  This  brings  us  to  the 
vital  question,  whether  mismanage- 
ment and  extravagance  can  be  effec- 
tually checked  by  law,  and  whether  we 
are  not  now  going  too  far  in  our  ten- 
dency toward  regarding  legislative 
action  as  a  panacea  for  economic  ills 
— a  question  upon  which  there  is 
the  greatest  possible  diverg^ence  of 
opinion. 


The  subject  of  life  insurance  is  an 
intricate  one,  and  a  close  study  of  the 
applied  science  leads  to  the  conviction 
that  theory  alone  is  not  enough — 
that  in  practice  many  matters  must 
be  taken  into  account  which  to  the 
theorist  seem  immaterial  but  to  the 
practical  underwriter  are  of  vital  im- 
portance. Consequently,  legislative  re- 
forms cannot  safely  he  based  upon 
book  knowledge  alone,  or  the  theo- 
ries of  so-called  experts  who  have 
had  no  experience  in  applying  their 
theories  to  successful  practice.  One 
error  which  has  crept  into  almost  all 
reform  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
life  insurance  is  the  belief  that  what 
is  good  in  theory  for  the  science  of  life 
insurance  in  general  must  necessarily 
be  good  for  each  and  every  company ; 
in  other  words,  that  if  it  can  be  proven 
that  a  certain  principle  is  theoreti- 
cally correct,  it  can  be  safely  adopted 
as  a  universal  law  and  made  compul- 
sory upon  all  companies. 

The  attempt  closely  to  restrict  the 
companies  in  the  matter  of  surplus, 
making  one  law  applicable  to  all,  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  advocates  of  this 
measure  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
a  prudent  manager  who  desires  to 
protect  the  interest  of  his  policy- 
holders must  be  in  a  position  freely  to 
decide  how  large  a  surplus  or  con- 
tingent fund  he  should  reserve  for  the 
requirements  of  his  own  company, 
basing  this  decision  on  his  own  know- 
ledge of  the  stability  of  its  business, 
its  probable  mortality,  the  character 
of  its  assets,  and  many  other  factors 
in  the  situation  which  he  alone  can 
know  and  estimate,  and  which  are  not 
like  the  conditions  surrounding  any 
other  company ,  even  of  the  same  size 
as  his  own.  This  is  one  subject  upon 
which  directors  and  managers  must 
be  allowed  absolutely  free  rein,  if  the 
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responsibility  of  success  or  failure  is 
to  rest  with  them.  Close  legislation 
in  matters  of  this  character  can  only 
tend  to  divide  responsibility. 

Take,  also,  the  matter  of  adminis- 
trative expense,  which  some  States 
are  endeavoring  to  restrict  by  law. 
No  one  but  the  directors  of  a  company 
can  know  the  problems  which  confront 
that  company,  and  the  necessities 
which  may  arise  for  securing  offi- 
cers and  managers  of  great  construct- 
ive, executive  ability,  to  meet  the 
questions  which  are  pressing.  Abil- 
ity, wisdom  and  experience  command 
their  price,  and  any  limit  in  salary  or 
compensation  is  unwise,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  policy-holders.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  directors  to  settle  this 
question;  and,  if  they  are  to  be  held 
responsible  for  results,  they  must  be 
free  in  their  selection  of  men  and  un- 
hampered in  the  matter  of  cost.  A 
universal  restrictive  law  is  likely  to 
lead  to  excessive  payment  to  medio- 
cre men  in  some  cases,  and  the  secur- 
ing in  other  instances  of  incompetent 
men  to  solve  great  questions  because 
sufficient  remuneration  cannot  be 
offered.  The  only  safeguard  against 
extravagance  in  official  salaries  is 
complete  publicity. 

In  no  section  of  the  present  law  has 
pure  theory  in  life  insurance  been  so 
aggressively  applied  as  in  the  scheme 
which  has  been  devised  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  companies  by  the  pol- 
icy-holders, and  for  stimulating  in  the 
minds  of  the  policy-holders  a  more 
lively  interest  in  the  selection  of  their 
directors  by  a  popular  vote.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  past  in  so-called  '*  mu- 
tual" companies,  extending  in  some 
instances  over  a  period  of  sixty  years, 
was  waived  aside;  charter  provi- 
sions which  had  worked  well  for  the 
policy-holders  in  some  mixed  stock 
companies  were  cancelled  without  ex- 
planation; the  unproven  tenet  that 
the  "mutual"  idea  was  the  only  safe 
one  was  accepted,  and  the  law  was 
passed. 

Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  what 
one  might  term  an  ideal  company, 
properly  governed.  The  affairs  of 
such  a  company  should  be  under  the 


immediate  control  of  a  board  of 
directors,  who  should  hold  frequent 
meetings.  Throughout  the  investi- 
gation in  this  State,  the  legislative 
committee  was  apparently  insistent 
upon  the  idea  that  directors  should 
really  direct,  and  that  a  position  of 
such  importance  should  not  be  mere- 
ly honorary.  Such  an  ideal  board 
should  be  composed  of  men  versed 
in  the  various  departments  of  the 
company's  work.  There  should  be 
some  members  familiar  with  the  in- 
surance branch  of  the  business;  others 
should  be  well  informed  as  to  secu- 
rities proper  for  investment;  others 
still  should  be  capable  of  selecting 
bond  and  mortgage  loans;  while  a 
certain  number  ought  to  be  qualified 
to  pass  upon  general  administrative 
questions.  The  work  of  such  a  board 
would  have  to  be  done  through  com- 
mittees. These  committees  should  be 
carefully  selected  and  should  meet  at 
frequent  intervals.  Such  a  scheme  of 
government  necessitates  the  choos- 
ing of  directors  who  reside  or  have 
places  of  business  near  the  home  office 
of  the  company.  In  the  case  of  a 
New  York  company  they  must  be 
New  York  men  if  they  are  to  do  their 
work  intelligently  and  satisfactorily. 
In  view  of  this  necessity  (which  can 
hardly  be  controverted,  unless  the 
board  of  directors  is  to  be  merely  an 
honorary  body)  we  encounter  at  once 
the  main  reaSon  why  the  policy- 
holders at  large  are  necessarily  un- 
fitted to  cast  a  direct  vote  for  their 
directors.  Scattered  as  they  are  over 
the  entire  United  States,  and  in  some 
companies  over  the  entire  world,  the 
policy-holders  cannot  have  an  intel- 
ligent knowledge  of  the  proper  men 
to  choose  for  such  important  posi- 
tions. They  could  select  representa- 
tives from  their  own  locality,  but 
directors  so  selected  would  not  be 
able  to  fulfil  their  duties. 

That  some  such  choice  would  prob- 
ably be  made  is  clearly  shown  by 
last  year's  experience.  The  policy- 
holders' ticket  in  one  of  the  larger 
companies  contained  only  eleven  New 
York  City  names  out  of  thirty-six. 
If  the  policy-holder  is  to  cast  a  direct 
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vote,  to  whom  can  he  turn  for  knowl- 
edge as  to  candidates?  Recent  criti- 
cism, some  *  of  it  coming  from  the 
framers  of  the  law,  wotild  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  it  is  highly  improper  for 
any  one  connected  with  the  company 
to  engage  in  an  educational  campaign 
in  favor  of  the  administration  ticket. 
The  opposition,  however,  through  the 
press  and  other  channels,  is  allowed 
free  rein  in  its  attempt  to  create  un- 
rest and  dissatisfaction.  Have  the 
framers  of  this  law  ever  stopped  to 
contemplate  what  an  opportunity  is 
here  given  for  attack  by  unscrupulous 
parties  with  ulterior  motives?  The 
delay  in  counting  the  ballots  received 
under  the  present  system  and  the 
consequent  serious  damage  to  the 
company*s  interests,  are  obvious  ob- 
jections to  any  plan  where  so  many 
methods  of  voting  are  allowed.  Pos- 
sibly some  form  of  indirect  voting 
through  an  electoral  college  might 
render  the  mutual  plan  of  govern- 
ment more  nearly  feasible,  but  this 
suggestion  did  not  meet  the  approval 
of  the  legislative  committee.  It  is 
well,  at  least,  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  proven  that  in  prac- 
tical operation  the  ** mutual"  plan  of 
government  is  either  safe  or  reliable. 

One  of  the  most  drastic  sections  of 
the  new  law  is  that  entitled  **  Limita- 
tion of  Expense."  The  reckless  ex- 
travagance of  the  companies  in  the 
mad  race  for  business  rendered  neces- 
sary the  curtailing  of  their  expenses, 
and  the  result  is  a  statute  which  not 
only  limits  the  total  expenditures  of 
each  company,  but  also  prescribes 
how  much  may  be  spent  in  the  pro- 
curing of  new  business.  The  idea  is 
a  good  one,  but  in  its  operation  many 
difficulties  are  encountered.  The  law 
is  so  framed  that  every  agent  or 
solicitor  having  the  company's  pre- 
mium rate  before  him,  and  knowing 
how  much  must  be  expended  for  med- 
ical examinations  and  inspections, 
can  figure  out  exactly  the  maximum 
first  commission  which  the  company 
can  pay,  and  under  the  ordinary  laws 
of  trade  is  not  satisfied  until  the  com- 
pany has  agreed  to  give  him  that  max- 
imum. No  account  can  be  taken  of  the 


different  value  of  similar  service  by  dif- 
ferent men,  the  varying  difficulty  of 
securing  business  in  different  sections, 
and  the  greater  worth  to  the  company 
of  the  careftilly  selected  business  of  a 
conscientious  agent  as  compared  with 
that  of  one  of  less  conservative  char- 
acter. At  present  every  man  with 
whom  a  manager  endeavors  to  make 
a  contract  knows  what  the  company 
can  pay,  and  demands  the  full  com- 
mission as  his  right.  The  metropoli- 
tan agent,  with  his  large  corps  of 
solicitors  and  expensive  organization, 
who  produces  a  large  volume  of  se- 
lected business,  and  the  rural  solicitor 
who  sends  in  an  occasional  **risk," 
are  on  the  same  plane.  The  law  has 
gone  too  far.  Limitation  of  expense 
is  necessary — insurance  men  all  ad- 
mit it;  but  when  it  has  been  decided 
what  that  total  limitation  shall  be, 
it  should  be  left  to  the  managers  to 
determine  how  the  money  shall  be 
spent;  and  publicity  should  be  com- 
pulsory as  to  how  the  funds  are  used. 
This  provision  of  the  new  law  is 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  principle 
that  the  conditions  existing  in  each 
company  are  different  from  those  of 
every  other  company,  and  that  the 
managers  and  directors  alone  can  de- 
termine the  best  channel  of  expendi- 
ture to  produce  the  greatest  good  to 
the  policy-holder.  The  object  of  this 
close  legislation  was  to  prevent  ex- 
travagance in  securing  new  business; 
the  legislators  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  new  business  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  each  company,  and  that 
what  might  be  an  excessive  price  for 
one  would  be  a  reasonable  price  for 
another  to  pay  for  the  same  amount 
of  business.  Much  of  the  business 
of  the  companies  is  secured  through 
solicitors  who  work  under  agents  and 
have  no  direct  contract  with  the  com- 
pany. These  agents  are  not  techni- 
cally limited  as  to  what  they  may  pay 
to  the  solicitor ;  and  if  it  seems  wise  to 
them  to  forestall  some  of  their  renewal 
commissions,  and  pay  a  high  **  bro- 
kerage" to  the  solicitor,  we  see  the 
anomaly  under  the  new  law  of  an 
agent  being  able  to  pay  the  solicitor  a 
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greater  first  commission  than  the  law 
allows  the  company  to  pay.  If  first 
commissions  are  to  be  rigidly  regu- 
lated, the  law  should  be  so  modified 
as  to  cover  the  amount  received  by 
the  solicitor.  This  would  prevent  the 
high  brokerages  which  are  now  be- 
ing offered  by  the  representatives  of 
some  companies,  which  lead  to  de- 
moralization in  the  business  and  the 
same  evils  of  '* twisting"  and  ** rebat- 
ing" which  have  prevailed  in  the  past. 
A  limitation  in  total  expense,  to- 
gether with  absolute  publicity  as  to 
the  method  of  expenditure,  would 
provide  all  the  check  needed  at  the 
present  time. 

In  figuring  the  item  of  total  ex- 
pense under  any  law  of  limitation,  the 
companies  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
duct items  over  which  the  manage- 
ment can  have  no  control — legal 
expense  incurred  in  defending  suits, 
taxes,  expenses  of  State  examina- 
tions, etc.  The  item  of  taxes  alone 
is  a  serious  matter,  increasing  as 
it  does  from  year  to  year.  In  1905 
the  life  companies  doing  business  in 
New  York  State  paid  out  for  taxes 
$7,500,000. 

Following  the  above  suggestion, 
we  come  to  the  new  form  of  annual 
report  now  demanded  by  this  State. 
The  general  result  of  any  year's  work 
is  supposed  to  be  shown  by  the  ' '  Gain 
and  Loss  Exhibit"  as  contained  in 
the  new  blanks.  This  exhibit  has 
125  different  items,  giving  in  the 
greatest  detail  the  transactions  of  the 
company  during  the  preceding  year. 
These  results,  as  shown  by  this  ex- 
hibit, cannot  be  known  to  the  public 
until  several  months  after  the  date 
of  the  report,  as  they  appear  only  in 
the  printed  reports  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner.  Even  then,  the  ex- 
hibit is  so  complicated  and  technical 
that  it  is  useful  only  to  an  expert,  and 
the  result  of  the  year's  operations 
can  be  determined  only  by  a  careful 
analysis.  Publicity,  to  avail,  must 
be  prompt  and  simple.  It  would  be 
much  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  do 
away  with  many  of  the  questions  in 
the  present  blank,  which  call  for  an 
immense  amount   of  labor,   and   to 


require  that,  early  in  each  year,  not 
later  than  March  ist,  each  company 
shall  publish  in  the  newspapers  a 
statement  of  its  business  for  the 
preceding  year,  following  a  prescribed 
form  to  be  provided  by  law.  This 
statement,  to  be  of  real  value,  should 
show  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
in  some  detail,  the  amount  of  new 
business  secured,  the  cost  of  securing 
it,  the  amount  of  insurance  in  force 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year, 
the  renewal  premium  income,  etc.,  so 
that  almost  at  a  glance  the  public 
could  see  whether  or  not  the  company 
was  making  substantial  progress. 
(At  present,  the  annually  advertised 
statements  of  the  companies,  not 
being  governed  by  law,  contain  only 
those  items  which  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  management.)  It  might 
be  well,  also,  to  require  that  a  further 
and  more  complete  report  should  be 
mailed  to  every  policy-holder;  the 
cost  of  this  distribution  would  be 
money  well  expended  in  his  behalf. 
Such  a  statement  should  show  the 
disbursements  in  considerable  de- 
tail, so  that  the  policy-holder  might 
know  just  how  his  money  had  been 
expended. 

The  limitations  in  the  matter  of  in- 
vestments, the  adoption  of  **  standard 
policies,"  the  requirement  of  the  pres- 
ent law  that  a  mutual  company  shall 
write  either  non-participating  or  par- 
ticipating business,  but  not  both,  are 
restrictions  of  doubtful  value,  and  are 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  New 
York  companies,  as  they  place  them 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  com- 
petition with  companies  of  other 
States. 

As  the  investigation  of  the  New 
York  companies  was  not  finished  till 
December  31st,  1905,  and  the  new 
law  was  rather  hastily  prepared  and 
passed  during  the  1906  session  of  the 
Legislature,  it  is  remarkable  that  its 
general  provisions  should  be  so  ex- 
cellent as  we  find  them.  The  above 
criticisms  are  made  in  the  hope  that, 
carrying  out  the  general  intent  of  the 
statute,  it  may  in  time  be  so  modified 
as  to  work  less  injustice  to  the  New 
York   companies  as   compared  with 
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companies  of  other  States,  and  be  so 
amended  as  to  allow  to  the  managers 
of  the  various  companies  somewhat 
greater  latitude  in  carrying  out  the 
plans  of  development  which,  from 
their    intimate    knowledge    of    their 


own  institutions,  they  feel  to  be 
necessary.  The  general  tendency 
of  legislation  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  less  toward  rigid  restriction  and 
more  toward  compulsory,  intelligible 
publicity. 


THE   COUNTESS   OF  PICPUS* 

A  ROMANCE 


By  Maurice  Hewlett 


VI 


THE  GREAT  LEVY 

HE  window,  to  call 
it  so,  of  the  prison 
in  which  our  cap- 
tain lay  three 
weeks  looked  upon 
the  elegant  belfry 
of  Saint  Godoi, 
church  of  that 
pious  hero  who  was  first  a  slave,  then 
a  Christian,  then  an  archbishop, 
and  then  all  three  at  once,  until 
martyrdom  was  added  as  a  perfect 
distinction  from  all  other  slaves. 
Christians  and  archbishops ;  and  upon 
this  belfry  in  the  early  day  of  his 
incarceration  a  couple  of  pigeons 
had  set  up  their  nest,  and  used  to 
delight  him  with  their  itinocent  dem- 
onstrations of  affection.  Occasionally 
they  harrowed  his  feelings,  for  he 
could  not  but  remember — "Thus,  ah, 
God,  I  might  have  kissed  the  neck 
of  the  lovely  Madame  de  Picpus!*' 
or  "Thus,  in  my  courtly  fashion,  I 
might  have  swelled  before  my  coun- 
tess, thus  bowed  and  curvetted  before 
her,  and  thus — aha!**  A  spasm  of 
bafHed  hope  would  interrupt  him 
here,  and  turn  him  to  other  relaxa- 
tions of  his  hard  leisure — such  as  the 
taming  of  a  mouse,  study  of  the 
architecture  of  Saint  Godoi's  belfry, 
or,  attacks  upon  the  virtue  of  the 
gaoler's  daughter ;  a  personable  Tolo- 
san  who  brought  him  bread  and 
water  twice  a  day.  But  she  gave 
him   to  understand   that   she   could 
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not  abide  a  hairy  man,  since  her 
affections  were  unalterably  set  upon 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral  who,  for 
reasons  of  art,  was  not  really  a  man 
at  all.  He  had  no  notion  of  the 
state  of  her  feelings,  she  said;  but 
that  made  no  difference.  Where 
the  treasure  is  there  will  the  heart 
be,  and  she  had  rather  listen  to  his 
blackbird  notes  in  choir  and  think 
with  unencumbered  mind  upon  his 
smooth  person  than  be  the  promised 
bride  of  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia  or 
two  Roman  emperors.  So  piteous 
a  tale  of  true  love  unrequited  touched 
Captain  Brazenhead's  heart,  and  he 
took  a  vow  of  celibacy  and  kept  it 
until  he  was  released  from  prison, 
when — ^but  I  anticipate. 

Severe  scrutiny  was  cast  upon  him 
when  two  of  the  consuls  of  Toulouse, 
with  scribes  and  men-at-arms,  visited 
his  cell — but  no  direct  accusation 
was  brought  against  him,  and  there 
was  no  talk  of  a  trial.  High  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  were  hinted  at. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  refused  to 
enter  a  church:  and  men  had  been 
burned  for  less  than  that.  He  had 
attacked  six  citizens  and  wounded 
four  of  them;  he  had  publicly  cursed 
the  city  of  Toulouse.  All  this — the 
paucity  of  such  charges — was  very 
encouraging,  and  disposed  Captain 
Brazenhead  to  be  eloquent.  It  was 
plain  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
Pym,  of  the  Bishop  of  Agde,  and  his 
necessities;  it  was  plain,  in  short,  that 
one  could  do  no  harm  and  might  do 
much  good  by  copious  lying.  When 
you  are  in  a  strait,  the  Captain  was 
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fond  of  saying,  it  is  far  bettef  to  be 
eloquent  than  terse.  For  if  you  tell 
your  adversary  many  things,  mixing 
the  true  with  the  false,  he  is  certain 
to  believe  you  a  liar  and  to  doubt 
most  of  what  you  tell  him.  If  among 
the  many  things  he  disbelieves  the 
truth  is  not  included,  then  you  are  a 
bungler,  and  deserve  what  you  get. 
Captain  Brazenhead  was,  therefore, 
eloquent.  If  the  consuls  had  been 
Moses  and  Aaron  and  Captain  Brazen- 
head  a  rock  in  Canaan ;  if  their  charges 
against  him  had  been  the  staff  with 
which  they  struck  him,  and  his  speech 
the  miraculous  result — then  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  the  children  of  Israel 
had  been  drowned.  He  soused  them 
with  periods ;  they  cast  up  their  hands 
from  his  words  like  foundering  men. 
One  scribe  wore  his  pen  down  to  the 
feathers,  and  the  other  drank  the 
ink,  as  if  he  would  write  with  his 
fingers.  The  last  phrase  actually 
written  down  was,  **0h,  perverse 
and  malignant  generation  of  the  lat- 
ter days  of  the  once  indyte  and  hie- 
rophantic  city  of  Toulouse,  where  I, 
descended  from  the  Emperors  of  By- 
zantium, like  another  Prometheus, 
give  fire  to  men  and  perish  at  the 
entrails — '*  and  the  reason  why  the 
sentence  was  never  finished  was 
that  the  consuls  were  running  about 
the  room  calling  for  help,  and  that 
the  scribe  who  had  drunk  the  ink 
was  ill.  Among  other  facts  insisted 
upon  by  Captain  Brazenhead  three 
stand  out  as  particularly  significant. 
I,  That  he  was  seventh  child  of  a 
seventh  child,  bom  in  the  seventh 
month;  2,  that  he  was  Count  of 
Picpus  in  Savoy ;  and  3 ,  that  for  two 
cocks  of  the  eye  he  would  have  the 
life  of  every  man  in  the  room  with  a 
bootjack.  The  first  and  third  of 
these  propositions  they  could  not, 
for  obvious  reasons,  dispute;  but  Ihe 
second  contained  highly  contentious 
matter,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  doubted  had  there  been  time. 
It  was  not  until  the  prisoner's  torrent 
had  ceased  to  flow,  and  the  consuls 
had  bowed  themselves  out  and  col- 
lected their  wits  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  that  they  remembered  the 


only  thing  they  had  found  opportunity 
to  say  in  departing,  which  was  that 
he  should  hear  further  from  them. 
And  their  difficulties  were  to  decide 
whether  he  should  hear  from  them, 
whether  he  would,  and  whether,  if 
he  should  or  would,  he  would  have 
anything  left  to  reply.  These  grave 
questions  were  still  in  debate  when 
events  took  the  very  surprising  turn 
which  it  is  now  my  duty  to  relate. 

Captain  Brazenhead,  after  sleeping 
off  the  fatigues  of  so  much  language, 
observed  and  was  delighted  to  observe 
from  his  window  the  next  morning 
that  the  pigeons  were  about  to  har- 
vest their  amorous  husbandry;  that, 
in  other  words,  they  were  about  to 
become  parents.  A  nest  was  in 
making,  simple  in  construction  but 
of  entire  efficacy.  The  hen  bird,  with 
head  nestled  into  crop,  and  no  feet 
to  be  seen,  crouched  fluffily  within 
a  coign  of  the  masonry ;  by  her  side 
her  mate  stood  erect,  a  straw  in  his 
beak.  The  nest  was  thus  symbolized, 
and  all  was  well ;  but  whether  two 
eggs  were  laid  instead  of  one  and 
he  was  stimulated  to  new  efforts,  or 
whether  he  dropped  the  straw  and 
had  to  seek  another,  I  know  not. 
The  facts  are  that  he  presently  flew 
down,  was  absent  for  some  little  time, 
and  that  when  he  returned  he  bore 
in  his  beak  th^j^lk,  and  upheld 
by  that  the  dr^^H|^ad,  of  a  clove 
carnation.  CapHR^azenhead  in  his 
narrow  cell  gave  a  great  cry,  and 
then  stood  very  still,  while  his  heart 
beat  like  the  hopper  of  a  mill,  and  a 
tear  furrowed  each  warworn  cheek 
and  fertilized  the  roots  of  each 
moustachio.  "  Lo,  now  I  know  that 
my  star  rides  clear  of  clouds,  high 
in  heaven.  Venus,  goddess  of  the 
heart,  I  thank  thee!  Netted  Mars, 
receive  the  praises  of  thy  doting 
imp !  **  He  sat  with  folded  arms  upon 
his  bed  awaiting  his  release;  and  the 
gaoler's  daughter  might  ogle  him  till 
midnight  in  vain. 

It  is  to  be  believed  that  the  Cap- 
tain, meditating  profoundly  upon 
Destiny,  never  shifted  his  posture  all 
night;  the  fact  is  that  he  was  found 
bold  upright  upon  his  bed  when  the 
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gaoler's  daughter  came  into  his  cell 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  with 
a  jug  of  sour  wine  and  crust  of  stale 
bread.  His  mouse,  which  had  been 
taught  punctuality  at  meals,  was 
upon  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand 
in  an  erect  posture  indicative  of 
suspense  and  supplication.  Suspense 
was  also  indicated  by  the  Captain's 
posture,  but  not  supplication  by  any 
means. 

"A  fair  day  to  you,  sir,"  said  the 
damsel. 

"You  make  all  days  fair,  lady," 
he  replied,  **yet  I  tell  you  that  this 
day  is  the  fairest  that  ever  I  saw." 
She  looked  very  wise. 

**  You  little  know  what  's  astir  in 
our  town,  that  's  very  plain,"  said 
she,  **or  you  would  not  prophesy  at 
random.  Fair  indeed !  The  tale  runs 
that  you  are  to  be  burned  to-day 
as  a  scandalous  liver  ;  and  however 
I  trusted  myself  in  your  company 
after  hearing  such  a  character  to 
you,  I  shall  never  understand.  Why, 
you  might  take  advantage  of  me 
at  any  moment — ^and  no  doubt  but 
you  will  if  I  do  not  fortify  myself 
with  all  my  virtue." 

Captain  Brazenhead  listened  to  this 
provocative  speech  with  attention; 
but  most  of  his  attention  seemed 
directed  to  his  mouse. 

"You  mustn't  tell  me,"  he -said 
presently,  "that  omens  are  nothing, 
because  I  know  bettef.  I  remember 
very  well  dreaming  once  upon  a 
time  that  a  man  walked  down  a 
green  meadow  with  a  flaming  brand 
in  his  hand,  and  wherever  he  dropped 
fire  snakes  followed  after  him.  *  This 
is  the  da> — this  is  the  day — ^this  is 
the  day,'  he  called  out,  thus,  three 
times;  and  I  awoke  and  went  about 
my  business:  and  that  day  Jack 
Pounce  drove  me  in  the  guts  with  the 
handle  of  a  broom,  and  I  slew  him — 
or  as  good  as  slew  him.  So  now  you 
may  see,  my  dear." 

The  gaoler's  daughter  looked  seri- 
ous. "Alas!"  she  said,  "I  see  that 
I  am  nothing  to  you,  sir." 

"That  's  my  belief,"  said  Captain 
Brazenhead,  feeding  his  mouse  with 
breadcrumbs. 


tt 


tt 


Nothing  occurred  to  justify  the 
prisoner's  confidence  until  a  quar- 
ter before  eleven  in  the  forenoon  of 
that  day ;  but  then  he  was  justified. 
Steps  resounded  up  the  stairs,  the 
steps  of  many,  steel-shod;  his  door 
was  struck  three  times.  "This  is  the 
day,"  said  Captain  Brazenhead  in  a 
shocked  whisper;  and  then,  clearing 
his  throat,  he  cried  them  in.  Bolts, 
locks  and  bars  creaked  his  release. 
Two  consuls,  a  herald  and  a  stranger 
in  steel  stood  in  the  entry.  The  consuls 
bowed,  the  herald  stepped  forward. 

"Count  of  Picpus — "  he  opened; 
Captain  Brazenhead  stood  up  and 
folded  his  arms  over  an  inflated 
chest. 

He  is  before  you." 
From  the  puissant  and  excellent 
lord  the  Viscount  of  Turenne — these 
letters,"  said  the  herald,  and  handed 
out  a  sealed  writ. 

Now  Captain  Brazenhead  could 
not  read,  had  never  been  able  to 
master  that  branch  of  science.  He 
waved  his  hand  twice  before  his 
face. 

"Let  me  hear  your  letters,"  he 
said,  refolded  his  arms  and  frowned 
upon  the  herald — who  read: 

"Count  of  Picpus,  I  direct  you  by 
the  faith  and  allegiance  which  you  owe 
to  me  as  a  vassal  to  repair  instantly 
to  the  domain  of  Les  Baux  in  the 
County  of  Provence,  there  to  resume 
possession  in  my  name  and  title  of 
the  Castle  and  good  town,  denying 
all  access  thereto  to  the  Lady  Sanchia 
Des-Baux,  until  such  time  as  I  shall 
appear  before  it  and  demand  an 
account  of  you.  And  for  so  doing 
let  this  be  vour  sufficient  warrant, 
as  witness  my  hand 

"  Le  Vicomte  de  Turenne." 

This  ended,  folded  and  put  into 
Captain  Brazenhead' s  hands,  the 
two  consuls  bowed  to  him,  and  to 
each  other;  and  Captain  Brazenhead 
said:  " It  is  well.  I  am  ready.  Lead 
on. 

He  knew  the  Viscount  of  Turenne 
excellently  by  reputation,  as  all  Aqui- 
taine  knew  him  too  well.  Flail 
of  Provence  he  was  called,  and  relished 
the  title.     A  greater  man  than  the 
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King  of  Aragon,  as  good  a  man  as  the 
King  of  France,  south  of  the  Loire, 
and  not  much  inferior  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  himself,  he  was  yet  a 
simple  land-pirate,  but  the  most 
famous  ever  known  in  Gaul.  Cap- 
tain Brazenhead  had  not  suspected 
his  finger  to  be  in  the  sauce  when 
Pym  revealed  what  he  chose;  there 
was  no  doubt  that  a  different  tinge 
was  cast  over  the  Bishop's  affair  by 
the  fact ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
Captain  Brazenhead,  expanding  in  the 
full  sun  at  the  door  of  his  prison,  felt 
himself  uplifted.  "And  where,"  said 
he  to  the  obsequious  herald,  "is  my 
good  friend  the  Viscount  to  be  found  ? 
Where  are  his  knees  between  which 
these  two  hands  have  so  often  been 
folded?  Where  is  his  ringed  right 
hand  which  these  lips  have  so  proper- 
ly kissed  that  in  the  old  days  he 
was  more  than  once  suspected  of  a 
chilblain?" 

It  was  explained  to  him  that  the 
Viscount  was  by  no  means  in  these 
parts,  but  believed  to  be  at  Macon 
where  he  had  a  Castle  and  held  his 
court.  Details  had  been  left  to  his 
lordship  of  Picpus,  who  would  find 
a  sufficient  force  in  the  garrison, 
and  an  escort  in  this  city  of  Toulouse. 
Captain  Brazenhead  rubbed  his  chin. 

"More  than  escort  is  needful  to 
a  man  of  my  quality,  herald — much 
more  than  escort.  Overpowered  by 
some  fifty  villains  of  this  place,  I 
was  robbed,  ravished,  undone.  For 
three  weeks  I  have  lived  upon  rye 
bread  and  stale  water.  I  require  to 
dine,  to  be  clothed,  armed,  sworded, 
harnessed,  accoutred,  put  in  fettle, 
taught  my  value  in  the  world.  You 
will  find  me  an  apt  pupil,  quick, 
retentive,  avid  of  learning.  Begin 
then,  begin.  I  require  good  monqy, 
and  much  of  it." 

The  herald  was  chapfallen.  "  Alas, 
dear  sit,  that  is  the  one  article  which 
is  lacking  in  the  equipment  I  am 
able  to  offer  to  your  lordship.  Money  ! 
Ah,  that  is  a  branch  of  learning  some- 
what neglected  in  our  country.  We 
are  paid,  or  pay  ourselves,  in  kind. 
We  call  it  levying  a  contribution." 

"It  matters  not  what  you  call  it, 


one  snap  of  the  fingers,**  said  Captain 
Brazenhead.  "The  point  is  whether 
you  get  what  you  levy." 

"Sir,  we  mostly  do,"  said  the  her- 
ald, "though  our  company  is  called 
the   Tard'Venu.** 

"Late-come  is  often  best  served,'* 
said  the  Captain.  "Prove  me  your 
words.  Levy  me  a  larded  capon 
stuffed  with  black  beans  in  half  an 
hour  from  now.  Levy  me  a  quart 
of  red  wine,  a  manchet  of  bread  and 
some  garlic — and  I  shall  believe  you.*' 

"You  shall  be  gratified,  my  lord," 
said  the  herald.  "At  The  Pheasant 
in  half  an  hour.'* 

"I  shall  be  there,*'  said  the  Count 
of  Picpus,  spreading  himself  in  the 
sun. 

He  levied  the  services  of  a  barber — 
and  needed  them,  for  his  beard  was 
prodigious.  In  the  barber's  shop  he 
found  a  young  gallant  with  a  sword 
three  sizes  too  big  for  him,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  razor  or  two  he  levied 
that.  The  young  man  made  a  great 
outcry,  and  was  for  summoning  the 
Town  Guard — so  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  levy  the  young  man. 
Captain  Brazenhead  bound  him  to 
the  service  of  the  Flail  of  Provence 
by  the  promise  of  a  duchy,  and  a 
pension,  and  the  threat  of  instant 
chastisement  upon  a  sensitive  part — 
and  that  in  the  Place  Saint-Sympho- 
rien  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning — if 
he  refused.  An  oath  was  delivered 
and  received,  which,  as  it  is  rather 
blasphemous,  though  terrible,  I  omit. 

Then  Captain  Brazenhead  dined  at 
The  Pheasant  so  sumptuously  and 
well  that  he  made  one  of  the  great- 
est levies  of  his  life.  I  mean  when 
he  appeared  before  the  consuls  of 
Toulouse  in  full  conclave  and  lev- 
ied ten  thousand  crowns  as  indem- 
nity for  the  affront  put  upon  the 
person  of  the  Viscount  of  Turenne's 
old  ally  Bartheleme  de  Picpus,  Count 
of  Picpus  in  Dauphine.  He  did  this 
single-handed — save  for  the  assistance 
of  his  herald,  who  had  been  instructed 
to  blow  three  blasts  on  his  trumpet 
whenever  he  saw  his  master  pause 
for  a  word.  The  long  sword  levied 
from  the  young  man  in  the  barber's 
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shop  was  of  great  assistance:  it 
looked  at  its  best  naked;  but  the 
.  greatest  ally  he  had  was  his  profound 
experience  of  men.  Upon  this  he 
drew,  or,  rather,  built  until  he  himself 
was  astonished  at  the  edifice  he 
reared,  and  steadied  himself  with  a 
"Gently  does  it — go  not  too  far, 
Brazenhead,  my  ancient."  The  cau- 
tion was  timely.  To  pluck  the  Em- 
peror of  the  East  by  the  beard,  to 
kiss  his  daughter  under  an  apple 
tree,  to  humiliate  profoundly  his 
eldest  son — these  are  pleasant  and 
creditable  facts;  but  when  it  comes 
to  excommunicating  the  Pope  in  his 
own  basilica  or  twisting  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  round  your  finger,  or 
cutting  the  consuls  of  Toulouse  in 
pieces  in  each  other*s  presence — 
difficulties  arise  which  can  only  be 
solved  one  way,  that  is,  by  perform- 
ing the  prodigies  you  boast  of. 

But,  after  all,  the  money  is  the 
great  thing;  and  Captain  Brazenhead 
got  that — had  it  brought  in,  in 
leather  sacks,  from  the  treasury, 
counted  in  his  presence  and  bestowed 
at  his  headquarters,  before  the  sun 
went  down  upon  his  wrath.  With 
some  of  the  ransom  he  gave  a  great 
feast  to  the  civic  authorities,  with 
other  some  he  made  the  fountains 
of  the  city  run  white  wine  and  red, 
lighted  a  bonfire  in  the  Field  of 
Arms;  he  bought  a  banner  with  his 
arms,  he  repaired  his  wardrobe  and 
provided  a  horse;  and  then  upon  a 
certain  day  in  June  he  set  forth  for 
his  affair  at  the  head  of  an  escort  of 
five  and  thirty  scoundrels,  all  young, 
all  greedy,  and  all  liars. 

.      VII 

THE  YOUNG  MAN  BAREFOOT 

THE  greatest  liar  then  in  France, 
if  not  in  all  Christendom,  was, 
no  doubt.  Captain  Brazenhead 
himself;  but  he  had  occasion  to  dis- 
trust his  distinction  when  he  fell  in 
with  Tristan  Paulet. 

The  manner  of  his  meeting  and  the 
matter  of  his  discourse  were  alike 
romantic  and  extraordinary;  and  ro- 


mance was  a  particular  foible  of  our 
captain's.  There  are  some  whose 
roving  eye  is  only  to  be  arrested  by 
distortion,  and  he  was  one.  If  a 
lady  should  be  partially  undressed 
when  she  ought  to  be  dressed,  clean 
when  she  might  have  been  dirty, 
dirty  when  cleanliness  were  the 
proper;  if  a  young  man  distracted 
should  refuse  to  trim  his  nails,  hair 
or  behavior,  should  decide  to  wear 
no  stockings  or  three  hats;  if  on  a 
lonely  heath  he  should  come  upon  a 
damsel  wounded  in  the  side,  or  see 
two  lovers  with  bleeding  lips  kissing 
in  the  snow — Captain  Brazenhead 's 
heart  beat  high,  and  he  was  the 
utter  servant  of  any  such  person  or 
pair  of  persons  before  they  had  time 
or  need  to  invoke  his  chivalry.  There 
were  many  like  him,  and  have  been 
many  since.  If  sin  were  not  a  dis- 
tortion vice  would  not  be  so  exceed- 
ingly romantic,  and  folks  would  sin 
no  more.  Broadly  speaking,  every 
sinner  is  a  poet — but  I  have  no  wish 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion. 

Captain  Brazenhead  led  his  de- 
voted band,  as  his  ardent  imagination 
led  him  instantly  to  believe  it,  by 
devious  ways  to  the  east,  since  he 
wished,  very  reasonably,  to  avoid 
Agde  and  the  country  round  about  it. 
He  even  went  so  far  north  as  Albi 
by  the  valley  of  the  Tarn,  continued 
northeast  to  Saint-Affrique,  crossed 
the  stony  hills  thereabouts,  reached 
Le  Vigan,  and  thence  had  the  full 
intention  of  descending  into  the 
plain  by  Quissac,  of  fording  the 
Vidourle  at  Sommi^res  and  of  reach- 
ing Aries  without  adventuring  the 
hospitalities  of  Nimes :  but  at  a  little 
town  called  Ganges  he  varied  his 
plans,  for  there  he  met  the  Young 
Man  Barefoot. 

He  had  tempered  in  his  course 
justice — or,  let  me  say,  hunger — with 
mercy,  had  put  no  man  to  the  sword, 
had  spared  the  fatherless  and  widows, 
and  had  levied  his  needs  only  from 
the  exorbitantly  well-to-do.  He  had 
threatened  to  hang  the  Abbot  of 
Saint- Beauzely,  but  as  he  said  him- 
self, there  *s  precisely  a  rope's  differ- 
ence between  doing  and  promising; 
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and  the  Abbot,  who  was  homing  from 
a  round  of  his  granges,  could  well 
afford  it.  It  was  the  discovery  that 
he  could  have  afforded  very  much 
more,  which  annoyed  Captain  Brazen- 
head — or  the  Count  of  Picpus,  as  he 
must  now  be  called — and  caused  him  to 
be  truculent  in  his  first  dealings  with 
the  Young  Man  Barefoot,  when  he 
saw  him  in  a  leafy  gorge,  sitting  upon 
a  rock  with  his  bare  feet  in  a  pool, 
his  bare  head  crowned  with  a  chaplet 
of  faded  roses,  a  lute  on  his  knee  and 
a  wallet  by  his  side,  which  the  Count 
erroneously  supposed  to  hold  money. 

The  young  man,  who  was  of  pleas- 
ing shape  and  feature — elegant,  fair 
and  perfectly  beardless — like  a  true 
son  of  the  county  had  not  the  slightest 
concern  who  overheard  him  at  his 
elegiacs  or  who  might  see  his  dis- 
ordered dress.  It  was  sufficient  for 
him  that  his  doings  were  a  solace; 
and  that  ought,  he  would  have  said, 
to  be  sufficient  for  all  but  the  idle 
impertinent.  He  was  singing  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  some  bitter-sweet 
lai  of  Provence ;  every  now  and  again 
he  paused  and  plucked  a  chord  out  of 
his  rote,  and  the  consonance  thus 
evoked  seemed  to  inspire  him;  for 
almost  at  once  he  began  another 
stanza — evidently  not  meditated  be- 
fore— and  never  faltered  either  in  the 
rhymes,  which  were  complicated, 
or  in  the  diction,  which  was  florid, 
but  rounded  off  his  stave  with  what 
seemed  to  his  fancy  a  perfect  line — 

'*Ah,  God,  I  part  from  Sanchia!'* 
— struck   another  chord,   and  began 
anew  the  chase  for  rhymes.     When 
the  hunt  was  fairly  up,  trust  him  to 
find  them.     This  saved  his  life. 

The  Count  of  Picpus  had  halted 
his  men  at  the  head  of  the  gorge, 
and  himself  had  taken  in  hand  the 
dealing  with  this  singular  young  man. 
Soft-footed,  very  like  a  cat,  he  had 
crept  among  the  rocks  and  bushes 
about  which  the  water  tumbled  and 
swirled,  until  now,  hidden  in  cistus 
bushes,  his  drawn  sword  shuddering 
in  his  hand,  he  was  immediately 
behind  his  intended  victim.  He  had 
been  contraried  by  learning  of  the 
deceit  of  the  Abbot  of  Saint-Beauzely, 


whereby  he  had  taken  silver  when 
he  might  have  had  gold,  and  was 
determined  that  blood  must  flow. 
**He  shall  finish  the  verse,**  he  said 
to  himself,  "and  then  he  shall  be 
cleft  to  the  navel,  by  Cock.**  All 
unconscious,  an  innocent  Schehera- 
zade, the  young  man  plucked  another 
chord,  and  opened  a  new  vista  of 
rhymes  in  anchia,  "Proud  king  of 
Babylon !  **  said  our  hero,  "is  it 
possible  that  he  is  again  working 
towards  his  parting  with  Sanchia? 
He  '11  never  do  it.'*  But  he  did,  and 
the  Captain  waited  for  him.  Once 
more,  and  yet  once  more  he  sprang 
into  the  saddle,  and  gave  the  rein 
to  his  Pegasus:  once  more  and  yet 
once  more  he  parted  perfectly  from 
Sanchia.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
bout  his  meditating  slayer  could  not 
restrain  himself,  but  cast  aside  his 
sword,  uttering  a  great  cry,  and, 
throwing  himself  beside  the  astonished 
young  man,  embraced  him  warmly 
and  went  so  far  as  to  kiss  him. 

The  singer  gently  released  himself. 
"You  flatter  me,  sir,  I  fancy,**  he 
said,  "but  I  must  beg  you — ^in  con- 
sequence of  a  vow  I  have  made — to 
let  me  alone  with  my  misery.** 

"And  what  is  your  vow,  what  is 
your  misery,  O  Wonder  of  oiu*  Age?  ** 
cried  the  Count  of  Picpus,  with  a 
grim  but  friendly  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der. "I  tell  you,  gentleman,  I  have 
travelled  far  and  heard  good  poetry. 
I  have  been  in  Italy;  and  if  I  never 
heard  Dan  Petrarch,  I  have  wept  at 
his  grave.  Singers  I  have  heard  at 
Avignon,  by  no  means  proper  men, 
but  the  sweeter-piped  for  that,  and 
singers  in  Byzantium — large-eyed, 
and  full-throated  women,  all  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Emperor  of  those 
parts.  They  rhymed,  or  they  did 
not,  as  suited  their  fancy,  and  nobody 
cared;  but  never,  since  Christ  was 
king,  was  there  rh5nming  like  yours. 
Will  you  tell  me,  for  example — I 
am  myself  a  poet,  thinking  it  not  rob- 
bery of  my  countship — how  many 
rhymes  you  conceive  there  to  be  to — ? 
— Sanchia!  ..." 

A  surprising  change  came  over  his 
lordship's  face,  which  was  as  if  the 
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sun,  though  shining  still,  had  sud- 
denly tumed'cruel-cold.  All  was  now 
hard  that  had  been  temperately 
genial ;  all  was  accentuated  which  had 
been  merely  a  pleasant  mottling. 
Deep  ftuTows  revealed  themselves 
between  his  eyebrows,  deep  scars  on 
either  side  of  his  moustachios,  which 
climbed  and  tossed  up  their  tendrils 
beyond  them  like  bryony  over  a 
crevice  in  the  rocks.  His  eyes  grew 
very  light,  and  the  pupils  of  them 
focussed  down  to  pin-points  of  in- 
tense black.  Sanchial  A  grim  sur- 
mise.    He  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

**  Is  it  possible — is  it  then  possible — 
that  your  berhymed  Sanchia  is  the 
Lady  Sanchia  des-Baux,  upon  whose 
affairs  I  .  .  .   ?" 

The  young  man  colored,  but  stif- 
fened nevertheless  at  the  neck. 

**It  is  not  only  possible,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  case,"  he  said.  *'But  why 
do  you  ask?" 

**I  always  ask  a  man  for  the  facts 
before  I  slay  him,"  said  the  Count  of 
Picpus,  and  bared  his  right  arm  to 
the  elbow.  The  young  man  regarded 
his  feet  in  the  water. 

**It  would  be  far  more  to  my  piw- 
pose  if  you  were  to  cut  my  feet  off 
instead  of  my  head — ^which  I  presume 
is  your  usual  practice,"  he  said. 
**0f  what  good  are  feet  to  me  when 
every  function  of  theirs  is  to  take  me 
further  from  Sanchia  ?  Whereas  with 
my  head  I  could  sigh,  weep,  make 
verses,  divert  myself  and — as  it 
seems — my  persecutors,  and  do  no 
harm  to  anybody.  But  ^  upon  the 
general  principle  I  shoulci  wish  to 
know  how  you  can  conceive  an 
enmity  for  a  man  who  is  leaving 
a  lady?  Had  I  been  meeting  her 
I  could  have  understood  it." 

**You  may  have  undone  her,"  said 
the  Count,  biting  his  moustachios. 

**That,*'  said  the  young  poet  in 
reply,  "would  have  been  against  the 
rules  of  my  profession,  and  very  un- 
becoming in  me  who  have  been  a 
retainer  in  her  guardian's  castle. 
I  doubt  too  whether  she — ^but  a  truce 
to  such  considerations.  Have  I  not 
told  you  that  we  have  parted?" 

''And  I,"  said  Captain  Brazenhead, 


**am  here  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
about  to  part  forever — by  means  of 
this  blade." 

"Our  love,"  said  the  young  man, 
"was  madness,  brief  and  glorious 
as  it  was  mad.  We  met,  we  looked 
at  each  other,  we  trembled  and  were 
mute  in  each  other's  presence;  we 
were  alone  by  chance,  we  drew  to- 
gether, we  touched,  we  fell  a-kissing. 
And  then  the  floodgates  of  the  tongue 
were  loosed  and  all  Heaven  might 
have  wondered  at  the  praises  we  had 
for  one  another.  They  were  praises 
such  as  in  those  courts  are  reserved 
for  the  Highest;  yet  they  were  all  too 
weak  to  satisfy  us.  I  became  as  one 
upon  whose  lips  has  lit  the  live  coal 
spoken  of  by  the  Prophet.  Never 
was  such  poetry  as  mine  for  the 
most  glorious,  regal,  little  lady  that 
ever  touched  this  earth  with  her 
foot,  pausing  upon  her  flight  to  the 
skies — and  liked  it  not,  and  sighed 
and  soared  upward.  This  continued 
for  I  know  not  how  long — can  a 
man  cipher  when  he  is  in  love,  and 
beloved? — Out  upon  your  calcula- 
tions! We- met  before  dawn,  in  the 
breathless  noons,  after  dark — our 
hearts  could  not  beat  apart — ^we  lay, 
I  suppose,  panting  for  mere  breath 
until  we  were  together.  I  forbear 
to  tell  you  of  our  bliss " 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  his  intend- 
ing slayer.  "You  have  a  pleasant 
touch  upon  pleasant  things.  I  too 
have  been  in  bliss — "  and  here  he 
sighed  and  bit  his  nails. 

"We  became  over-bold — our  need 
was  so  imperious  that  we  could  not 
help  ourselves.  We  were  summoned 
before  the  court  of  the  Green  Wood 
upon  an  indictment  for  Excessive 
Comfort  in  Gallantry.  It  was  said 
that,  since  the  greatest  glory  of  the 
lover  is  to  suffer  for  his  lady,  I  was 
clearly  a  defaulter,  since  I  suffered 
nothing,  but  was  as  happy  as  a  king 
or  a  shepherd.  I  defended  myself — 
I  think — strenuously  and  well;  but 
the  court's  mind  was  made  up  and  I 
was  not  allowed  to  finish.  I  was 
cast  in  damages:  I  was  to  serve  an- 
other lady  for  three  weeks,  while  my 
royal  Sanchia  was  to  choose  another 
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lover.  I  was  contumacious.  I  re- 
fused to  bow  to  the  court's  ruling. 
And  so  I  was  banished  with  all  the 
formalities  usual  in  such  cases.  Suf- 
fer! I  have  suffered  now  as  damned 
men  suffer.  Heat,  cold,  a  gnawed 
liver,  a  broken  heart,  a  brain  on  fire 
— oh,  soldier,  and  you  propose  to 
slay  me!  Why,  do  you  not  know 
that  by  such  an  act  you  would  waft 
me  into  paradise?  For  say  that 
you  shoved  me  into  hell's  deeps,  by 
so  doing  you  would  be  ridding  me  of 
ineffable  tortures  in  which  I  writhe 
now."  You  would  have  said  that 
the  speakers  had  changed  places, 
had  you  seen  them.  The  young  man 
was  in  command,  the  poet  led  the 
talk.  The  man  of  blood  wondered 
at  him,  his  sword  lifeless  in  his  hand. 
Having  conquered  his  emotion,  by 
apparently  swallowing  it,  the  broken 
lover  proceeded. 

**The  laws  of  Provence,"  he  said, 
'*  vague  and  indeterminate  as  they 
are  in  most  of  the  regards  of  life,  are 
extremely  precise  upon  all  that  con- 
cerns the  tenderer  relations  of  the 
sexes.  Here,  I  may  say,  the  law 
has  been  digested.  There  is  no  act 
or  motion,  overt  or  implied,  from  a 
sigh  at  even  time  to  a  kiss,  from  a 
clasp  of  the  hand  to  a  clipping  of  the 
loved  body,  for  which  due  provision 
has  not  been  made.  You  may  imag- 
ine therefore  that  such  a  tremendous 
doom  as  that  of  ours  was  executed 
to  the  utmost  punctilio.  I  was  to 
go  to  the  University  of  Toulouse 
to  study  jurisprudence ;  and  she — the 
lovely,  royal  Sanchia — must  accom- 
pany me  a  full  half  of  the  way. 
Those  more  fortunate  lovers  who 
remained  in  the  good  court  of  King 
Rene — for  our  tragedy  had  been 
enacted  there,  on  the  orchard  ter- 
races, under  the  shaded  colonnades 
of  Aix-in- Provence — were  to  be  our 
escort.  Our  brows  were  bound  with 
myrtle,  and  our  necks  linked — poor 
prisoners!  with  chains  of  anemones; 
we  were  set  in  the  midst  of  the  bevy 
upon  white  mules  caparisoned  in  red ; 
and  whenever  one  of  us  leaned  aside 
to  kiss  the  other,  one  of  the  company 
sang  a  lai.     Owing  to  this  laudable 


custom  it  fell  out  that  between  Aix 
and  Beaucaire  where  we  were  to  be 
torn  apart,  each  member  of  the  com- 
pany had  sung  some  five  times." 

**  And  was  the  company  a  large 
one?"  the  Captain  asked  him. 

"  It  was  large,' '  said  the  young  man ; 
**  nearly  a  hundred  pairs  of  lovers 
must  have  been  there." 

**Then,"  said  Captain  Brazenhead, 
after  a  rapid  calculation  on  his 
fingers,  **you  kissed  Dame  Sanchia 
a    thousand    times . '  * 

"That  is  exactly  true,  sir,"  he 
replied.  "I  should  have  kissed  her 
more  freely,  if  there  had  been  time; 
but  the  intervals  were  fully  occupied. " 

"Mort-de-Dieu!  by  listening  to  the 
laisf' 

**No,  sir,  for  you  can  listen  to 
poetry  and  kiss  at  the  same  time. 
They  were  occupied  by  her  kissing 
of  me." 

**I  admire!"  said  the  Captain. 
**I  had  thought  myself  a  good  blade. 
But  you  are  my  equal.     Continue." 

**Alas,  sir,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  tears  gathering  fast  in  his  eyes, 
**what  am  I  to  tell  you  now?  Hard 
by  Beaucaire,  where  the  final  separa- 
tion must  take  place — a  ceremony 
which  promised  to  be  of  the  most 
heart -piercing  you  can  conceive  of — 
our  gay  company  of  lovers  was  con- 
fronted by  the  bristling  menace  of 
war — a  troop  of  grim  ruffians,  going, 
as  it  seemed,  to  the  Fair  of  Nimes, 
but  as  apt  at  murder  as  at  tumbling, 
called  us  a  halt.  They  were  numer- 
ous, but  so  were  we:  they  were  des- 
perate for*plunder,  armed  with  bills, 
scythes,  sickles,  clubs  and  other  tools 
of  sharp  death — while  our  arms,  to 
call  them  so,  were  lutes  and  viols. 
One,  the  ringleader,  sat  squarely  upon 
a  horse  and  called  us  to  halt.  I 
should  add  that  a  woman  of  the 
horde,  one  of  many  drabs  with  them, 
but  the  comeliest,  though  unshod 
and  wounded  dreadfully  in  the  feet, 
led  a  bear,  which,  prodded  with  a 
staff,  set  up  a  dismal  roaring,  and 
added  no  little  to  our  dismay." 

"Your  dismay,"  said  the  Captain, 
"is  paltry  to  me.  Proceed  with  the 
material  parts  of  your  tale." 
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**  Our  dismay,"  rejoined  the  youth, 
**was  most  material  to  us;  but,  how- 
ever: Our  names  and  conditions  were 
required  of  us;  and  when  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  chief  of  these  cut- 
throats that  the  Lady  Sanchia  Des- 
Baux  was  of  our  party — and  easily 
the  chief  of  it  (for  all  that  a  king's 
daughter  was  there,  one  of  her  hon- 
orable wom^n,  in  the  Psalmist's 
phrase) — bills  were  levelled,  bows 
drawn  taut,  slaughter  whistled  down 
the  wind;  half  the  virgins  and  all  the 
poets  of  Provence  had  been  dis- 
membered or  worse,  had  not  my 
lovely  Sanchia — oh,  Mother  of  God, 
the  pious  act ! — delivered  herself  as  a 
hostage  to  the  chief  of  these  pirates. 
I  saw  her  turn  her  mule  to  face  with 
his  great  horse;  I  saw  him  lay  hand 
upon  the  rein;  I  cried,  I  raised  my 
hands  to  heaven,  I  fell  in  a  swoon. 
More  I  know  not  save  that  if  I  do 
not  weep  tears  of  blood  it  is  because 
the  well  of  my  blood  is  frozen  hard, 
and  I  suffer  from  a  congestion." 

"And  who,  by  Cock,  was  this 
pirate  who  dared  lay  hands  upon 
Lady  Sanchia  Des-Baux,  with  whom 
I  only  have  to  deal?"  Captain  Bra- 
zenhead  was  now  very  stem. 

**He  was  an  unwashed  vagabond, 
I  assure  you,  for  all  that  he  averred 
himself  to  be  the  Count  of  Picpus," 
said  his  young  friend. 

The  Captain's  eyes  protruded  like 
a  rabbit's. 

"Hein?     The  Count  of  Pic ?" 

**  — pus,"  said  the  young  man. 
**A  pale  and  circumspect  nobleman 
— ^if  indeed  a  nobleman — narrow- 
faced,  with  straight  hair,  tawdry  in 
accoutrements,  on  a  tall  though 
meagre  Flemish  stallion.  A  baton  in 
his  right  hand,  a  notched  sword  with- 
out scabbard  at  his  thigh.  He  wore 
a  spur;  and  by  his  side  there  walked 
that  fair  woman  I  told  you  of,  who 
led  the  bear,  and  was  unshod.  She 
had  a  red  flower  in  her  mouth.  A 
buxom  woman,  with  a  shape " 

**Ha!"  cried  Captain  Brazenhead 
with  a  sotmd  like  the  shock  of  water 
on  a  cliff,  **Ha!"  and  his  lower  jaw 
fell  sideways,  and  his  head  seemed 
to  fall  after  it.     He  remained  staring 


and  mumbling  for  a  space  of  time; 
and  then  stared  upwards,  as  if  he 
would  rend  the  blue  veil  of  heaven. 
**A  narrow-faced,  pale,  lank-haired 
rogue — a-horseback,  on  a  Flemish 
horse  !  Beside  him  a  fair  woman 
with  a  taking  shape,  ha!  Oh, 
damned  villain!  Oh,  traitor!  And 
she  to  walk,  and  lead  a  bear,  and 
he  to  ride — a  red  flower  in  her 
mouth,  ha!  Madame  de  Picpus,  Ni- 
cole la-Grace-de-Dieu,  by  God's  Son! 
And  Simon  the  singing  man,  by 
Cock  and  his  father  !  "  He  was 
livid  in  the  face,  his  eyes  all  white. 
He  shut  his  mouth  with  a  snap,  and 
swallowed  a  meat-fly.  Then,  after 
a  moment  of  very  natural — if  bitter 
— reflection,  he  lifted  his  hand,  pointed 
his  forefinger  and  fixed  the  Young 
Man  Barefoot  with  his  humid  eyes, 
while  he  thus  addressed  him: 

vni 

BRAZENHEAD  LOQ. 

'*  f  AM  the  true  Count  of  Picpus, 
I  descended  from  a  hundred 
^  kings,  that  deeply-"WTonged  man 
who  addresses  thee  now,  boy,  and 
swears  to  thee  by  the  souls  of  the 
Count  and  Countess  my  father  and 
mother,  and  by  those  of  all  the  kings 
my  ancestors,  that  by  no  means 
blood  alone  can  avenge  the  offenses 
put  upon  me  by  a  shaveling  out  of 
a  choir.  Him  I  have  nurtured  as  at 
a  breast,  and  taught  the  art  of  war; 
him  I  have  dressed  and  undressed, 
admitted  to  my  familiarity  and 
secret  designs;  I  have  saved  him 
from  divers  dangers — as  when  he 
was  like  to  be  a  thief;  I  have  chas- 
tened him  and  removed  temptation 
from  his  eyes ;  and  when  I  found  him 
strapped  and  gagged  on  a  shelf, 
whose  but  these  hands  untied  him, 
set  him  upon  a  horse,  and  made  him 
body-servant  to  the  proudest  pair 
in  France?  And  now,  O  listening 
Heaven,  that  he  should  steal  away 
both  name  and  mate!"  He  lifted 
his  hands.  ''O  Countess!  O  Nicole 
la-Grace-de-Dieu!  Partner  of  my 
throne,  sweet  my  bedfellow,  loveliest, 
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tenderest,  wisest  of  the  fair  daughters 
of  France,  where  and  whose  art  thou? 
Out  of  what  garden-ground  hast  thou 
thy  emblem?  Who  put  it,  blushing 
for  pride,  between  thy  lips?  What 
is  thy  condition — poor  barefoot  lamb, 
that  shouldst  ride,  spuming,  over 
the  necks  of  such  as  this  Muschamp? 
Heart  of  mine,  hath  he  undone  thee? 
Sweet  child,  hath  he  made  a  woman 
of  thee?  Gray  villain,  bleak-faced 
fox,  thou  shalt  smart  for  this!  Ah, 
maw-worm,  ah,  louse  upon  the  Muse's 
locks " 

"I  gather,  sir,  from  your  distress," 
said  the  young  man,  *'that  some 
pirate  has  debauched  your  lady." 

**That  is  the  truth  of  it,"  said 
the  Captain.  "What  next?"  Once 
checked  in  his  eloquence  he  was 
usually  attentive. 

**Why,  sir,"  said  the  young  man, 
**I  am  reminded  of  an  Italian  saw 
which  it  may  comfort  you  to  re- 
hearse.    It  says, 

*'  Bocca  baciata  non  perde  ventura; 
Angi  rinnuava  come  fa  la  luna.'* 

"I  know  it,"  said  the  Captain, 
"and  thank  you  for  it.  It  says  that 
there  's  kissing  yet  in  a  kissed  mouth 
— and  goes  further  and  deeper.  By 
Cock,  and  I  agree  with  the  Italian; 
but  the  devil  is,  how  am  I  to  put 
that  to  the  proof? " 

"We  must  find  your  lady,  my 
lord." 

"Assuredly.  And  yours,  dear  sir. 
They  are  now  together." 

"Ah,"  said  the  young  man,  "my 
case  is  worse  than  yours,  as  you  can 
see." 

"I  *11  be  shortly  damned  if  I  can," 
quoth  the  Count  of  Picpus. 

"  You  have  reminiscences,  you  have 
experiences ' ' 

"We  all  have,"  said  the  Coimt. 

"Mine,"  replied  his  friend,  "are 
not  worth  talking  of.  What!  A 
kiss  or  two  in  the  dark,  or  behind  a 
hedgerow.  A  touch  of  the  hand  un- 
der a  cloakl  Pooh,  my  lord — ^look  at 
yours,  rather.'* 

The  Count  dreamed,  and  as  he 
dreamed  his  chest  swelled,  and  he 
swept  his  moustachios  upwards,  mak- 


ing fierce  attacks  upon  their  strength. 
"She  had  a  taking  shape,"  he  said 
tenderly — "I  saw  it  in  a  moment, 
as  she  handled  the  mop.  She  was 
boimd  to  be  mine."  He  ruminated 
for  a  little,  then  started  to  his  feet 
and  glared  up  and  down  the  ravine. 
"Come!"  he  said,  "let  us  find  our 
wives." 

"Our  wives,  my  lord!"  cried  the 
young  man. 

"You  shall  have  your  Sanchia, 
I  tell  you,"  said  the  Count  of  Picpus. 
"Your  news  of  this  day  is  worth  a 
hundred  Sanchias.  Besides,  she  is 
mine  to  give  you,  as  I  will  tell  you 
upon  the  road.  Come,  shall  I  sing 
you  a  song?  I  too  am  a,  poet,  not 
unremarkable  in  a  host." 

As  he  sat  there  easily  on  the  rock, 
roaring  his  piece,  he  made  a  fine 
figure  in  the  sun — a  figure  from  which 
the  golden  head  and  slim  shape  of 
the  Young  Man  Barefoot  couched  at 
his  feet,  by  no  means  detracted. 
His  head  was  erect,  one  elbow 
crooked  so  that  the  hand  might 
grasp  at  his  hip;  with  the  other  ex- 
tended, he  see-sawed  the  air  to  the 
cadences  he  uttered.  A  keen  light 
shone  in  his  eyes  and  his  strong  face 
glowed  and  shone.  He  was  not  ri- 
diculous because  he  was  uplifted  and 
furiously  in  earnest.  He  was  trium- 
phantly lover  and  poet;  the  wings 
of  his  spirit  brushed  the  sublime. 
And  thus  he  sang  or  bellowed: 

"  Ye  nymphs  and  swains  of  Venus'  grove, 

Ye  vagabonds  of  love — 
Oh,  may  the  myrtle  and  the  may, 
The  spurge,  the  laurel,  rose  and  bay 

Your  right  ascendance  prove  ! " 

The  young  man's  feats  with  rhymes 
in  anchia  undid  the  Captain,  who 
plunged  on  thus: 

"Oh,  Love  above! 
Oh,  Death  beneath! 
Oh,  balmy  Dove! 
Oh  poisonous  breath! 
By  song  to  prove 
Tne  matter  of 
My  heart's — 

"Accursed  Death,  thou  hast  undone 
me ! "  he  said,  and  bit  his  nails. 

There   had    been   enough    of   this 
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sort  to  cause  the  listener  considerable 
disturbance — so  much  so  that  the 
singer  perceived  it,  and  said  with 
some  abruptness : 

**That  is  the  poet  I  am.  You 
may  take  it  or  leave  it." 

"Sir,'*  said  the  Young  Man,  after 
a  pause,  "you  put  me  to  some  em- 
barrassment. If  I  take  it  I  play 
traitor  to  my  art ;  if  I  leave  it  I  break 
my  parole.** 

Captain  the  Count  of  Picpus  said 
that  he  hoped  not. 

"But  you  do,  sir,  you  do  indeed," 
replied  Tristan  Paulet.  "Your  po- 
etry— if  I  must  speak  plainly — seems 
to  me  of  extreme  badness.  Indeed, 
I  don*t  suppose  that  there  can  be 
in  the  whole  world  a  worse  poet 
than  yourself — unless  it  be  in  Aix, 
where  I  had  to  endure  many  ignoble 
rivalries.** 

"I  fancy  that  you  are  near  the 
mark,  my  young  gentleman,'*  said 
his  lordship.  "I  cannot  myself  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  worse.  And 
mind  you,  that 's  a  distinction.  There 
is  nothing  mean  for  me.  I  am  for- 
ever in  extremis — the  best  if  I  can; 
if  not,  then  the  worst.  But  let  us 
be  going;  if  I  am  a  bad  poet  I  am  a 
worse  enemy,  as  the  Singing-Man 
shall  find.  Oh,  dog  and  dog's  son — 
my  wife  and  my  county  chained  to 
his  wrist — and  he  as  happy  as  the 
fleas  in  your  bed!'*  His  moustachios 
bristled  like  teazles'  heads.  He  rose 
and  blew  a  blast  upon  his  horn  which 
caused  blood  to  flow  at  the  ears  of 
the  Young  Man  Barefoot. 

"My  rascaille  will  hear  and  obey, 
you  will  find,"  said  he.  "They 
know  that  signal."  The  Young  Man 
surmised  that  they  would  know  it  in 
Paris. 


IX 


THE    GREAT    RECOVERY 

THE  Count-Captain  moved  his 
men  onwards  in  open  order, 
in  the  direction  which  he  sup- 
posed the  traitor  Simon  to  have 
taken,  which  must  needs  be  due 
south ;  for,  plunder,  being  his  sole  ob- 


ject, it  followed  as  the  night  the 
day  that  he  was  going  to  sell  Lady 
Sanchia  to  the  Bishop  of  Agde  if  he 
cotild,  or  to  the  Viscount  of  Turenne, 
if  he  could  not.  But  he  judged  that 
he  would  first  try  the  Bishop,  being 
a  singing-man,  used  to  dealing  with 
prelates. 

And  he  had  judged  well.  They 
had  not  crossed  two  ridges  of  hills 
before  upon  the  third  he  spied  the 
caravan,  and  gave  a  great  shout 
and  spurred  forward.  Here  his  better 
feeling  prevailed  over  his  better 
judgment — for  that  shout  was  heard, 
and  had  immediate  effect  upon  the 
decamping  army.  They  were  seen 
to  halt  upon  their  hill ;  they  were  seen 
to  be  in  confusion;  Simon  himself 
was  seen  standing  up  in  his  stirrups 
haranguing  his  fellow-thieves.  And 
women,  harrowing  sight !  were  there : 
one,  sitting,  nourished  a  baby;  two 
lay  prone  and  slept,  one's  head 
upon  the  other's  shoulder.  And  with 
tears  of  blood  the  Captain  saw  one 
sit  apart  beside  a  bear,  and  lean  her 
fair  head  upon  his  tousled  pelt,  as 
if  with  weariness  foredone. 

"Oh,  saints  on  your  golden 
thrones!"  he  groaned,  "Send  me 
there  quickly  with  a  sword  of  flame ! " 

Soon  there  was  a  hasty  resolution 
taken  upon  that  distant  hill,  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  advance  of  the 
rescuers.  The  horde  of  thieves  scat- 
tered like  smoke  among  the  cistus 
and  box  bushes.  Scarcely  a  trace 
was  left  behind.  Yet  Tristan  de- 
clared that  he  saw  something  white 
fluttering  there  by  a  slender  tree — 
fluttering  up  there  like  a  rag  blown 
by  the  wind. 

He  saw  truly  and  well.  A  woman 
was  bound,  with  her  back  to  the 
tree:  a  young  woman,  a  slim  young 
woman,  a  beautiful,  slim  young 
woman — her  head  drooping  to  her 
bosom,  her  face  hidden  by  shrouds 
of  dark  hair. 

Tristan  crying  "Sanchia!  My  San- 
chia!" slipped  from  the  Captain's  pil- 
lion and  rkn  up  the  hill,  shouting 
at  random  as  he  went — "Sanchia! 
I  come.  Heart  of  mine,  I  am  here: 
I,  Tristan,  thy  lover,  am  here!"     She 
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looked  up,  she  bent  her  head  side- 
ways to  see  him.  In  a  moment  more 
his  arms  were  about  her,  his  lips 
had  found  hers,  and  were  well  ad- 
vanced in  their  second  thousand  by 
the  time  the  Captain-Count  of  Pic- 
pus  could  see  what  he  was  about. 

He  was  touched,  while  he  could 
not  approve.  **  Pretty,  pretty — but 
the  act  of  a  fool.  He  will  break 
her  arms  off  at  the  wrists."  Dis- 
mounting, he  went  forward,  drawing 
a  long  knife  and  stepping  up  gingerly, 
tiptoe  like  a  trespasser.  **By  your 
leave,  gentles,*'  says  he,  and  cut 
the  cords.  The  lovers  fell  into  each 
other's  arms;  the  soldiery  admired; 
but  his  lordship  turned  his  back 
upon  a  happiness  too  great  for  him 
to  contemplate. 

He  called  his  troop  to  attention. 
"Sirs,"  he  said,  *'I  have  a  deed  of 
vengeance  to  perform,  and  shall 
perform  it  alone.  I  require  of  you 
upon  your  faith  and  fealty  to  remain 
here  guarding  that  kissing  couple. 
My  intentions  in  their  regard  are 
benevolent  and  just — but  they  must 
await  my  personal  needs.  They  are 
innocently  and  happily  engaged.  Let 
no  man  pry  upon  their  pleasures, 
but  face  about,  the  Company — face 
due  north,  you  peering  scoundrels, 
and  the  man  who  looks  round  him 
shall  be  even  as  Lot's  lady  was 
when  I  return,  for  by  Cock  I  '11  carve 
a  pillow  out  of  him  with  this  blade 
which  hot  tears  shall  salt!  Eyes 
front!  About!  Turn!"  They  turned 
as  on  pivots,  and  the  Captain,  leaping 
to  the  saddle,  careered  across  the 
hill-top. 

Like  a  setting-dog  he  hunted  across 
and  across,  descending  gradually  to- 
wards the  valley,  where  a  river  scur- 
ried among  rocks  to  join  the  Rhone. 
He  found  lurking  scoundrels  without 
number, — hot-eyed,  peering,  scared 
scoundrels — but  found  not  Simon. 
Women  also,  bedraggled  and  loose- 
shifted — but  not  the  lovely  Nicole. 
And  so  at  last  he  came  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  there  he 
might  easily  have  missed  him,  for  the 
rocks  were  piled,  and  densely  covered 
with  scrub. 


But  a  resolute  pair  of  gray  eyes 
saw  what  a  keen  pair  of  pink  ears 
had  heard,  and  Nicole  la-Grace-de- 
Dieu  in  the  nick  of  time  struck  the 
brown  bear  with  her  staff  as  she 
crouched  beside  her  sharp-set  tyrant. 
The  bear,  as  fire  had  taught  him, 
set  up  his  watery  roar;  and  Captain 
Brazenhead,  with  a  **Ha,  Dieu!" 
which  caused  Simon's  heart  to  stand 
still,  turned  his  horse  and  spurred 
straight  as  a  die  to  the  covering 
rock.  He  was  on  his  feet  in  a  mo- 
ment; he  saw  his  prey,  and  the  wind 
whistled  shrill  through  his  teeth 
as  he  drew  it — 

**0h,  Simon,  Simon,"  was  all  he 
could  say,  "Oh,  Simon,  Simon!  what 
a  meeting  have  we  here!"  He  ad- 
vanced lightly,  like  a  gallant  meeting 
his  partner  in  the  dance,  and  plucked 
up  the  screaming  man  by  the  ears 
of  his  head.  Nicole,  meantime,  blush- 
ing very  charmingly,  did  her  best 
with  the  rags  upon  her  to  meet  her 
true  love's  gaze. 

But  he  never  looked  at  her  yet. 
He  was  concerned  with  the  WTetch 
whom  he  held. 

He  stopped  his  squealing  by  a  sim- 
ple means.  He  stuffed  his  mouth 
with  thistles  w^hich  he  tore  from  be- 
tween the  rocks.  Then  he  meditated 
profoundly,  holding  Simon  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  clasped 
his  chin.  Never  a  word  spake  he, 
never  a  glance  gave  he  to  the  fair 
woman ;  he  thought  as  never  before-^ 
and  presently  proceeded  to  action. 
His  prize  was  too  good  for  haste. 
Yes,  yes — he  would  save  up  Simon. 

With  the  bear's  chain  he  firmly 
bound  his  victim,  face  to  the  tail, 
upon  the  beast's  broad  back.  Si- 
mon's feet  were  fettered  under  the 
bear's  belly,  Simon's  hands  were 
bound  behind  his  own  back.  Then 
Captain  Brazenhead,  kneeling  on  one 
knee,  raised  the  stained  hand  of 
Madame  de  Picpus  to  his  lips  and 
respectfully  kissed  it. 

"Madame  my  consort,"  he  said, 
"your  tribulations  are  over.  A  horse 
stands  here  for  your  ladyship,  when 
your  ladyship  will  be  pleased  to  make 
use  of  it." 
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Nicole,  with  one  shamefaced  glance 
at  her  tattered  petticoat  and  wounded 
feet,  rose.  Her  lord  lifted  her  to 
the  saddle,  and,  leading  the  bear  by 
one  hand  and  the  horse  by  the 
other,  took  the  way  up  the  mountain. 

Amazement  sat  upon  the  proud 
face  of  the  young  Lady  Sanchia, 
confusion  upon  that  of  her  happy 
lover,  when  the  Captain-Count  pre- 
sented all  present  to  the  lady  the 
Countess.  He  did  it  with  a  superb 
ease  which  is  his  highest  praise: 
** Permit  me,  Madame  Sanchia,  to 
make  two  noble  ladies  acquainted. 
To  Madame  de  Picpus,  my  consort,  I 
present  the  young  Lady  Sanchia 
des-Baux,  descended  from  one  of  the 
holy  kings  of  Cologne  —  the  most 
remarkable  of  them."  Madame 
Sanchia  lifted  her  head,  Madame 
Nicole  hung  hers,  but  the  Captain- 
Count  flicked  up  his  moustachios 
in  quick  succession  till  they  soared 
above  his  eyebrows  like  poplars  on 
a  river  bank. 

To  the  young  man  Tristan,  still 
barefoot,  he  used  a  somewhat  se- 
verer tone.  "Colleague,"  said  he, 
**  fellow- journeyman  upon  the  Par- 
nassian uplands,  your  services  to  me 
have  been  many  and  great,  but  the 
honor  of  my  consort  demands  full 
measure  from  you.  And  whereas 
in  giving  me  news  of  her  radiant 
appearance  in  a  horde  of  hedge 
thieves — in  which  company  she,  being 
the  fairest  of  women,  must  needs  have 
gleamed  like  a  diamond  in  a  midden — 
you  did,  without  the  fear  of  God, 
speak  of  her  in  common  with  all  the 
women  of  that  crew  as  *drab' — a 
thing  most  hateful  to  me  and  lacerat- 
ing to  her  honor — I  now  require  you, 
bareheaded,  to  approach  her  ladyship 
and  kiss  her  glorious  knee,  asking  par- 
don upon  your  own  pair  for  so  detest- 
able a  fact.  Come  now,  brother,  play 
the  man  without  ceasing  to  be  poet.' ' 

A  convulsive  movement  of  the  fair 
Nicole's  betrayed  her  anxiety  to 
cover  her  bruised  knee  before  the 
ceremony  might  be  done.  But  the 
alacrity  of  the  young  man  prevented 
her.     He  kissed  her  uncovered  knee, 
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and  upon  his  own  implored  her  par- 
don, so  justly,  eloquently,  and  well 
that  Captain  Salomon  embraced  him 
warmly  and  vowed  they  should  min- 
gle blood  before  the  sun  set  that 
■  day.     And  no  doubt  they  did. 

He  then  announced  his  settled  in- 
tentions for  the  future.  **  Madame, 
he  said  to  Dame  Sanchia  des-Baux, 
*'I  shall  not  conceal  from  your  lady- 
ship that  my  instructions  with  regard 
to  yourself  have  varied  from  time  to 
time.  If  I  spare  my  blushes  by  not 
telling  you  of  them,  it  is  only,  believe 
me,  because  they  are  now  irrevocably 
fixed  in  your  service.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  take  you  to  your  seigniory 
of  Les-Baux,  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  hold  your  castle  and  town  in  your 
behalf;  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
allow  entry  to  the  Viscount  of  Tu- 
enne,  my  late  patron,  nor  to  the 
reverend  Bishop  of  Agde.  my  former 
patron — for  reasons  which  it  would 
not  become  me  to  discuss.  I  hold 
your  good  town  for  you,  lady,  upon 
two  conditions.  The  first  is  that 
you  lead  to  the  altar  this  gifted  young 
man,  by  whose  aid  I  have  recovered 
my  wife  and  my  enemy;  and  the 
second  is  that  my  lovely  consort 
be  made  the  mistress  of  your  robes, 
and  chief  woman  about  your  person." 

These  things  being  agreed  to,  the 
Count  of  Picpus  sounded  the  advance ; 
and  when  late  that  evening  they 
halted  in  an  abbey  called  Saint- 
Raimbaud-des-Mortadelles,  and  our 
hero  held  his  fair  Nicole  in  his  arms, 
he  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
and  to  mine,  that  Boccaccio  was  per- 
fectly right. 

Of  the  ultimate  fate  of  Simon  and 
the  brown  bear,  of  Pym,  and  his  eye, 
and  his  Bishop  of  Agde,  of  the  three 
Counts  of  Picpus  and  the  unheard-of 
contest  between  them;  and  lastly  of 
Lambert  Paradol  of  Cartel  Jaloux  in 
Gascony,  the  only  man  to  whom 
Captain  Brazenhead  ever  bent  the 
knee,  the  tale  would  be  long,  even  if 
I  knew  all  of  it.  I  am  learning  it 
by  staves  at  a  time :  it  is  but  a  portion 
of  the  great  Brazenhead  cyclus:  and 
some  day — 

END 
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By  G.  W.  E.  Russell 
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AM  invited  by  the 
Editor  to  write  on 
"The  Relations  be- 
tween   Social    Life 
and     Politics    in 
England,"  and     he 
obligingly    hints 
that,    in    dealing 
with  this  theme,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  commence  with  the  Deluge.     Well, 
perhaps  not  actually  with  the  Deluge, 
but  it  is  necessary   to   commence  a 
good  way  back ;  for,  until  a  period  well 
within  living  memory,  the  relations 
between    social    life    and    politics   in 
England  were  still  governed  by  tradi- 
tions inherited  from  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts.      It  was  the  long  strife  be- 
tween the  Stuarts  and  the  Parliament 
which  first  divided   English    society 
into  the  court  party  and  the  country 
party.      The  court  party  maintained 
"the     right     divine      of      kings     to 
govern  wrong."     The  country  party 
stood  for  the  right  of  the  common 
people  to  enjoy  a  reasonable  measure 
of    civil    and    religious    freedom. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  did  not 
disturb  the  line  of  cleavage.  The 
friends  of  freedom  had,  for  the  mo- 
ment, got  the  upper  hand:  the  de- 
fenders of  arbitrary  power  lay  low, 
but  in  their  abasement  they  were 
steadily  watching  for,  and  trying  to 
promote,  a  readjustment  of  positions. 
Through  the  reigns  of  Anne  and 
George  I,  and  far  on  into  the  reign 
of  George  II,  the  adherents  of  the 
Stuart  cause  believed  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts  as  well  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  belief,  and  the  various 
machinations  to  which  it  necessarily 
gave  rise,  virtually  determined  the 
cleavage  of  society.  Everyone  was 
either  a  secret  supporter  of  arbitrary 
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power  and  popish  religion,  or  else 
a  friend  to  constitutional  freedom 
and  the  Protestant  succession. 
Whereas,  under  the  Jameses  and  the 
Charleses,  people  had  been  Royalists 
or  Parliamentarians,  Roundheads  or 
Cavaliers,  under  George  I  and  George 
II  they  were  Jacobites  or  Hanoveri- 
ans. The  civil  life  of  England  was 
practically  divided  into  two  camps. 
In  the  one,  you  had  the  champions 
of  Protestantism,  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  the  established  order, 
strongly  entrenched,  flaunting  their 
colors,  and  openly  challenging  all 
the  world.  In  the  other  you  had  the 
secret  soldiery  of  the  exiled  cause; 
precluded,  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  from  making  open  demonstra- 
tion, but  incessantly  busied,  out  of 
sight,  with  plots  and  stratagems  and 
manoeuvres  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Hanoverians  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts.  Every  one  who,  in  the 
social  sense,  was  any  one,  must  belong 
to  one  party  or  the  other;  and  there 
were  neither  relations  nor  commu- 
nications between  the  two.  Men 
lived  as  men  would  naturally  live, 
whose  traditions  held  the  recent  mem- 
ory of  one  civil  war,  and  who  con- 
fidently expected  to  see  another. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  interesting 
study  to  trace  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Jacobite  faith.  As  a  mere  idea — 
what  Matthew  Arnold  called  "a  lost 
cause,  an  impossible  loyalty — "  it 
survived  the  death  of  Charles  Edward 
in  1788;  scarcely  owned  itself  de- 
feated by  the  death  of  his  Cardinal- 
brother  in  1807,  and  even  lingers  to 
this  hour  in  antiquarian  dreams. 
But,  as  a  practical  force  in  English 
politics,  Jacobitism  came  to  an  end 
in  1746.  Cullodenwasthedeathofit. 
From  that  time,  a  new  line  of  cleavage 
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began  to  divide  English  politics,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  English  society. 
As  long  as  Jacobitism  was  active, 
and  actually  threatening  the  dynasty 
and  the  Constitution,  the  adherents 
of  the  Hanoverian  succession  forgot 
all  minor  differences,  and  bound  them- 
selves together  in  a  close  alliance  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution 
as  established  in  1688.  Lord  Bea- 
coftsfield,  though  he  always  loved  a 
touch  of  picturesque  travesty,  did 
not  seriously  exaggerate  when  he  said 
that  the  Government  of  this  country 
from  1688  to  the  accession  of  George 
III  was  really  a  **  Venetian  oligarchy." 
The  political  power,  whether  parlia- 
mentary or  executive,  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  group  of  wealthy 
noblemen,  closely  connected  with  one 
another  by  marriage  and  interest, 
and,  however  much  they  might  differ 
on  other  points,  absolutely  at  one  in 
their  main  object — the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  succession.  The 
**  great  governing  families  of  Eng- 
land," as  they  have  since  been  called, 
were  welded  into  a  solid  body  by  the 
fear  of  Jacobite  conspiracy.  But,  af- 
ter 1746,  the  new  cleavage  appeared. 
The  great  families  which  had  afore- 
time been  Jacobite  soon  became,  or 
at  any  rate  declared  themselves  to 
be,  perfectly  loyal  to  the  established 
order  and  the  de  facto  Government. 
Henceforward  they  were  candidates 
for  a  share  in  the  political  adminis- 
trative" power  which  the  "Venetian 
oligarchy"  had  monopolized,  and 
their  wealth,  rank,  and  influence 
made  them  formidable  rivals.  At 
the  same  time,  the  common  peril 
which*  had  held  the  oligarchy  to- 
gether being  removed,  the  oligarchs 
began  to  fall  asunder,  and  to  rear- 
range themselves  in  fresh  groups 
according  to  their  respective  inter- 
ests and  ambitions.  The  upper  class 
of  England,  in  which  alone  political 
power  resided,  was  now  united  in 
practical  acceptance  of  the  Hano- 
verian dynasty;  but  there  is  one 
line  of  cleavage  which,  disguised  by 
one  name  or  another,  will  always 
reassert  itself  as  long  as  men  are 
organized  in  political  society — I  mean 


the  line  which  divides  the  idea  of 
authority  from  the  idea  of  freedom. 

And,  so,  from  the  accession  of 
George  III,  we  can  trace,  even  more 
and  more  clearly,  the  separation 
between  those  two  great  parties  in  the 
State  which,  under  the  successive 
titles  of  King's  Friends  and  Friends  of 
the  People,  Tory  and  Whig,  Con- 
servative and  Liberal,  have  subsisted 
to  the  present  day.  Each  party  was 
reinforced  by  adhesions  from  without. 
The  Tory  party  gradually  absorbed 
all  those  families  which  had  been 
Jacobite,  as  long  as  Jacobitism  was 
possible,  and  which,  though  no  longer 
Jacobite,  were  still  Royalist.  The 
Whig  party  drew  into  itself  a  great 
number  of  new  families  which  had 
become  wealthy  by  trade,  and  then 
had  invested  their  wealth  in  land; 
for  only  land,  in  those  days,  carried 
political  power. 

So  the  great  battle  between  Whig 
and  Tory  was  fairly  joined;  and  its 
varying  fortunes  make  the  history  of 
England  from  1760  to  1867.  In 
passionate  earnestness,  in  fanatical 
faith,  in  close  comradeship  between 
allies,  in  complete  unscrupulousness 
as  to  methods  for  defeating  the  foe, 
the  strife  bore  all  the  characteristics 
of  actual  warfare ;  and  the  area  of  its 
operations  covered  all  social  as  well 
as  political  life.  The  whole  world 
was  divided  into  Whigs  and  Tories. 
There  were  Whig  families  and  Tory 
families,  Whig  houses  and  Tory 
houses,  Whig  schools  and  Tory  schools, 
Whig  universities  and  Tory  univer- 
sities. Thus  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  his  clan  were  Whigs,  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort  and  his  clan  were  Tories; 
and  the  cleavage  ran  right  down, 
through  all  ranks  of  the  peerage, 
into  the  untitled  gentry.  In  London, 
Holland  House  was  a  Whig  house; 
Londonderry  House  was  a  Tory 
house.  In  the  country,  Woburn  was 
a  centre  of  popular  movements; 
Stowe,  thirty  miles  off,  the  head- 
quarters of  prerogative.  Eton  was 
supposed  to  cherish  some  sentimental 
affection  for  her  former  neighbors, 
the  exiled  Stuarts;  so  good  little 
Whigs  were  sent  to  Harrow.     Oxford 
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had  always  borne  a  Jacobite  charac- 
ter; so  adolescent  Whigs  went  to 
Cambridge.  There  were  Tory  poets, 
like  Scott,  and  Whig  poets,  like 
Byron.  There  were  Tory  publishers, 
such  as  Murray,  and  Whig  publish- 
ers, such  as  Longman.  Tory  actors, 
like  Kemble;  Whig  actors,  like  Kean. 
There  were  even  Tory  prayers  and 
Whig  prayers,  for  of  the  two  Collects 
for  the  King,  which  stand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  English  Communion 
Service,  one  was  supposed  to  teach  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  other 
the  limitations  of  royal  authority. 

Members  of  the  two  great  parties 
regarded  one  another  with  a  genuine 
ill-favor  and  suspicion.  As  Tenny- 
son's ** Northern  Farmer*' held  that 
**the  poor  in  a  loomp  is  bad,"  so  the 
Whigs  and  Tories  of  old  time  honestly 
believed  that  their  respective  oppo- 
nents were,  as  a  rule,  not  only  mistaken 
politicians,  but  bad  men.  The  first 
Earl  of  Leicester  (Thomas  Coke,  1752- 
1842),  whose  life  spanned  the  most 
stormy  age  of  English  politics,  used 
to  say  that  his  father  took  him  on 
his  knee  and  said:  **Now,  Tom,  mind 
that,  whatever  you  do  in  life,  you 
never  trust  a  Tory."  And  he  used 
to    add:     **I    never    have,    and,  by 

G ,  I  never  will!"     When  a  scion 

of  a  great  Whig  house  married  a 
daughter  of  a  Tory  Lord  Chamberlain, 
the  head  of  the  house  exclaimed  in 
prophetic  agony:  **That  woman  will 
undo  all  that  we  have  been  doing  for 
two  hundred  years,  and  will  make  the 
next  generation  Tory."  It  was  said 
that  a  Whig  child,  who  from  her 
earliest  hours  had  never  heard  any- 
thing but  abuse  of  the  Tories,  said 
to  her  mother :  *  *  Mamma,  are  Tories 
born  wicked?  Or  do  they  grow 
wicked  afterwards?"  And  I  myself 
knew  an  ancient  lady,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  innermost  circles 
of  Whiggery,  and  who  never  entered 
a  hackney  cab  until  she  had  ascer- 
tained from  the  driver  that  he  was  not 
a  Tory. 

Meanwhile  the  Tories  were  by  no 
means  backward  in  reciprocating 
these  amenities,  and  little  Tories 
were  trained  to  believe  that  Whig- 


gery meant  treason  to  kings  and 
impiety  to  God,  and  that  all  the 
frequenters  of  Whig  houses  were  in 
their  secret  hearts  atheists  and  revo- 
lutionaries. The  high-water  mark 
of  this  polemical  intemperance  was 
reached  when  the  Tory  ladies  of  soci- 
ety, infuriated  by  Queen  Victoria's 
Whiggish  proclivities,  hissed  their 
young  sovereign  at  Ascot  Races. 

On  the  relations  between  social 
life  and  politics  in  England  during 
the  earlier  years  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign,  there  was  no  better  authority 
than  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who,  as  the 
dazzling  and  inscrutable  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  was  just  then  beginning  his 
public  career.  In  "Sybil"  he  de- 
scribes, with  inimitable  humor,  the 
social  machinations  by  which  the 
great  ladies  on  each  side  of  politics 
tried  to  circumvent  their  rivals  and 
win  adherents  to  their  own  cause. 

"Well,"  said  Lady  St.  Julians,  "I 
think  I  will  ask  Mr.  Trenchard  for 
Wednesday.  I  will  write  him  a  little 
note.  If  society  is  not  his  object, 
what  is?" 

**Ay,"  said  Egremont,  "there  is  a 
great  question  for  you  and  Lady 
Firebrace  to  ponder  over.  This  is  a 
lesson  for  you  fine  ladies,  who  think 
you  can  govern  the  world  by  what 
you  call  your  social  influences:  ask- 
ing people  once  or  twice  a  year  to  an 
inconvenient  crowd  in  your  house; 
now  haughtily  smiling,  and  now  im- 
pertinently staring,  at  them ;  and  flat- 
tering yourselves  all  this  time  that  to 
have  the  occasional  privilege  of  enter- 
ing your  saloons,  and  the  periodical 
experience  of  your  insolent  recog- 
nition, is  to  be  a  reward  for  great 
exertions,  or,  if  necessary,  an  induce- 
ment to  infamous  tergiversation." 

This  trenchant  passage  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  political  strifes  of 
1839;  and  from  the  following  year, 
or  thereabouts,  a  new  order  begins. 
The  Queen  married  Prince  Albert 
in  1840,  and  it  was  part  of  the  Prince's 
policy  to  abate  the  mutual  bitterness 
of  political  parties,  to  heal  schisms, 
to  reconcile  differences,  and  so  to 
unite  all  the  rank  and  wealth  and 
culture  of  the  country  in  the  work  of 
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maintaining  the  Crown  against  the 
onrush  of  Democracy.  Thus  by  de- 
grees the  old  vigour  of  political 
strife  declined ;  people  no  longer  con- 
fined their  visiting  to  Tory  houses 
or  Whig  houses :  the  enlarged  freedom 
of  social  intercourse  led  to  matrimo- 
nial alliances  in  which  rival  politics 
were  blended;  and  so  the  influence 
of  politics  in  social  life  was  sensi- 
bly diminished.  At  times  of  special 
stress,  however,  it  was  always  ready 
to  reassert  itself.  Lady  Palmerston, 
who  died  in  1869,  and  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  profession 
of  political  hostesses,  once  gave  some 
sage  counsel  to  the  late  Lady  Salis- 
bury: **One  day  you  will  probably 
be  a  Prime  Minister's  wife.  Be 
guided  by  my  experience.  When 
politics  are  acute,  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  your  husband's  opponents. 
If  you  meet  them,  something  is 
sure  to  be  said  which  will  make 
subsequent  intercourse  difficult.  So 
keep  yourself  to  yourself  till  things 
get  quiet,  and  then  you  can  meet  again 
on  the  old  easy  terms.** 

What  Lady  Palmerston  said  about 
the  seasons  of  special  acuteness  in 
politics  remained  true  for  thirty  years 
after  her  death.  It  is  within  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  in  1878,  when 
the  Eastern  Question  wa^  at  its  hot- 
test, it  was  difficult  for  a  hostess  to 
make  a  party  if  she  had  Gladstone 
dining  with  her.  When  Home  Rule 
was  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
people  discarded  their  closest  friends 
if  they  were  on  speaking  terms  with 
Parnell.  During  the  Soiith  African 
war  the  advocates  and  the  opponents 
of  the  war  could  not  meet  without 
imminent  risk  of  an  explosion.  At 
these  times  of  special  crisis,  politics 
"will  reassert  their  old  influence  over 
society;  but,  during  quiet  times,  and 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  that  influ- 
ence can  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

In  writing  this,  I  do  not  forget 
the  Primrose  League.  That  remarkable 
institution,  founded  by  the  genius 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  for  the 
purpose  of  "promoting  jobbery  by 
means  of  snobbery,"  is  an  election- 
eering agency  of  great  value:  but  it 


scarcely  affects  society.  It  operates 
among  the  lower  middle  classes, 
whom  it  influences  by  bringing  them 
into  delighted  contact  with  the  Tory 
aristocracy;  but  it  does  not  touch 
the  general  life  of  society,  for  society 
possesses  by  nature  the  boons  which 
the  League  dispenses  to  those  who 
have  them  not  but  earnestly  desire 
them.  The  same  remarks  apply,  mu- 
talis  mutandis,  to  the  "Liberal  So- 
cial Council,**  which  endeavors  to  do 
for  the  Liberal  party  what  the  Prim- 
rose League  has  done  for  the  Tories. 

I  am  thinking  of  society  as  it  ex- 
ists at  this  present  moment :  I  should 
say  that  it  is  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
politics.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  a  single  house  to  which  a  man 
would  be  admitted,  or  from  which  he 
would  be  excluded,  on  account  of  his 
political  opinions.  In  brief,  the  amal- 
gamation of  Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives for  social  purposes  is  complete. 
To  what  is  that  amalgamation  due? 
Partly,  no  doubt,  to  indifferentism. 
In  days  gone  by,  political  opinions 
were  like  religious  beliefs;  their  ad- 
herents held  them  with  profound 
conviction,  thought  any  labor  and 
any  sacrifice  well  bestowed  in  pro- 
moting them,  and  regarded  the 
professors  of  opposite  tenets  with 
ill-concealed  aversion.  Sydney  Smith 
boasted  that  he  had  never  been 
"stricken  by  the  palsy  of  candour,** 
and  eager  politicians  on  both  sides 
were  disposed  to  rate  their  opponents 
as  knaves  or  fools.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, they  naturally  did  not 
seek  one  another*s  society.  When 
they  were  forced  into  one  another's 
company  by  the  exigencies  of  life, 
they  were  civil  because  they  were 
gentlemen;  but  the  civility  was  hol- 
low and  artificial.  What  politicians 
really  enjoyed  was  a  society  where 
they  could  say  what  they  thought  of 
the  other  side  with  the  outspoken 
vigor  which  distinguished  the  jour- 
nals of  Mr.  Creevey. 

Nowadays  this  temper  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  As  I  said  just 
now,  it  reasserts  itself  at  times  of 
special  strain,  when  the  long-de- 
scended principles  of  Authority  and 
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Freedom  are  brought  sharply  into 
conflict.  But  these  crises  only  arise 
once  in  ten  years,  if  so  often;  and, 
in  the  intervening  decades  politicians 
contrive  to  live  together  in  amity  and 
peace. 

Of  course,  the  controversy  between 
parties — between  the  Ins  and  the 
Outs — goes  on  simmering  all  the 
time.  All  politicians  desire  office, 
patronage,  profit,  power,  social  con- 
sideration, a  place  in  the  public  eye; 
and  what  they  desire  for  themselves, 
their  wives  and  families,  friends  and 
hangers-on  desire  for  them;  so,  just 
at  the  time  of  a  general  election, 
when  the  enjoyment  of  these  boons 
for  the  next  five  years  or  so  is  hanging 
on  the  issue  of  the  contest,  social 
relations  between  rival  politicians  be- 
come a  little  strained.  But  between 
one  general  election  and  another,  a 
complete  harmony  prevails.  No  one, 
on  either  side,  believes  very  passion- 
ately in  the  gospel  which  he  preaches. 
In  a  cool  and  reasoned  way,  the 
politician  thinks  his  party  and  its 
policy,  on  the  whole,  the  best;  but 
there  is  nothing  passionate  in  his 
conviction,  nothing  enthusiastic  in 
his  language:  he  does  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  his  opponent  is 
quite  as  honest  a  thinker,  quite  as 
good  a  citizen,  as  himself;  he  does 
not  impute  base  motives,  or  imagine 
moral  obliquities — in  fine,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  political  parties 
are  as  harmonious  as  those  between 
two  sides  in  an  athletic  contest,  when 
they  meet  again  in  social  life  after 
the  match  is  lost  and  won. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  spirit  of 
indifferentism  in  politics  must  di- 
minish, if  it  does  not  destroy,  the 
influence  of  politics  on  social  life. 
When  people  regarded  their  oppo- 
nents as  '*bold,  bad  men,"  they  natu- 
rally did  not  ask  them  to  dinner.  Now, 
when  no  one  ever  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  condemn  any  one  else,  there 
is  no  political  hindrance  to  social 
hospitality.  And  hospitality  is  not, 
and  never  can  be,  the  last  word. 
Where  people  of  all  ages  meet,  day 
after  day  and  night  after  night, 
in    the    same    houses,    and    in    the 


same  amusements,  acquaintance  is 
bound  to  deepen  into  something  more 
intimate.  No  Tory  father  would 
dream,  nowadays,  of  declining  the 
advances  of  a  Liberal  youth  who  de- 
sired to  marry  his  daughter:  and  the 
Liberal  father,  as  becomes  his  tra- 
ditions, would  be  even  more  wide- 
minded.  So  the  force  of  relationship 
comes  in  to  reinforce  the  action  of 
indifferentism:  and  people  can  dine 
in  the  most  affectionate  intimacy  with 
their  relations-in-law,  though  they 
may  be  going  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons  di- 
rectly after  dinner  to  vote  in  oppo- 
site lobbies. 

Politicians  who  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  days  when  political 
strife  was  earnest  and  even  brutal 
are  inclined  to  lament  the  softer 
conditions  of  modern  controversv. 
They  say — and  certainly  there  is  some 
truth  in  it — that  men  who  hospitably 
mix  with  one  another  in  social  life 
are  disarmed  when  they  come  to 
attack  one  another  in  public,  and 
that  therefore  the  fight,  which  ought 
to  be  fought  out  with  all  possible 
determination,  loses  in  vigor,  ear- 
nestness and  interest.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  disarming  process 
has  been  supplied  in  recent  years  by 
the  performances  of  a  social  clique 
which  for  some  time  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  London.  Some  five 
and  twenty  years  ago,  society  be- 
came aware  that  a  new  dvnastv — 
for  it  was  more  than  a  family — had 
made  its  appearance  in  London.  The 
Neuchatels — we  will  borrow  a  name 
from  Lord  Beaconsfield — had  much 
to  recommend  them.  The  parents 
had  great  wealth  and  remarkably 
hospitable  dispositions.  Their  daugh- 
ters had  some  beauty,  a  great  deal 
of  smartness,  several  accomplish- 
ments, unbounded  vivacity,  and  a 
social  ambition  which  could  not  be 
described  as  moderate.  The  whole 
family  were  unusual  people.  They 
were  entirely  outside  the  customary 
rut.  They  had  no  conventional  pre- 
judices, and  did  not  feel  themselves 
restrained  by  any  social  discipline. 
They    said,    did,    and    wore    exactly 
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what  they  pleased.  They  went  where 
they  chose,  and  behaved  as  they 
chose.  They  resembled  a  gang  of 
social  gypsies,  who  had  pitched  their 
camp  in  the  very  heart  of  Vanity 
Fair.  It  was  generally  imagined 
that  they  had  foreign  blood  in  their 
veins;  but  this  was  never  ascertained. 
This  onlj'  was  certain^that  they  en- 
joyed their  lives  thoroughly;  that 
they  were  widely,  though  not  uni- 
versally, popular;  and  that  they  made 
a  more  than  ephemeral  impression 
on  the  "too,  too  solid  flesh"  of  Lon- 
don society. 

The  Neuchatels  come  into  this 
paper  only  because  they  succeeded, 
as  no  one  else  had  ever  succeeded, 
in  mixing  politicians  of  all  schools 
in  a  frank  camaraderie  with  soldiers 
and  actors  and  authors  and  artists 
and  racing  men.  The  whole  business 
resembled  a  scene  from  "Trilby"; 
and  grave  politicians  who  had  dined 
and  drunk  and  chaffed  and  romped 
together  in  the  frank  fellowship  of 
"Liberty  Hall  "could  not  easily  pump 
up  rhetorical  indignation  when  they 
faced  one  another  across  the  House  of 


Commons,  or  criticised  one  another 
on  the  platform.  Observers,  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  inner 
working  of  English  politics,  are  some- 
times perplexed  by  the  honeyed 
amenity  with  which  Mr.  Balfour  op- 
poses Mr.  Asquith,  or  Mr.  Haldane 
replies  to  Mr.  Brodrick.  The  secret 
is  to  be  found  in  the  henotic  influence 
of  the  Neuchatels  and  others  like 
them. 

But  the  most  healing  influence 
which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on 
what  was  once  the  angry  life  of 
politics  is  the  influence  of  his  Majesty 
King  Edward  VII.  Placed  by  his 
position  above  party,  gracious  and 
friendly  to  every  one  whom  he  meets, 
abhorring  strife  and  contention,  and 
delighting  in  a  society  where  every- 
one is  cheerful  and  makes  the  best 
of  life,  the  King  has  done  as  much 
to  promote  mutual  good-will  among 
people  separated  by  political  disa- 
greements as  he  has  done  on  the 
wider  stage  of  international  relations. 
Politics  no  longer  influences  society, 
because  society  is  dominated  by  a  per- 
sonality above  politics. 
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(1807-1874) 
An  Appreciation 


\  a  certain  sense 
the  founder  of 
Cornell  Univer- 
sity was  a  typi- 
cal American,  as 
the  fusion  of  his 
salient  and  dis- 
tinctive charac- 
teristics into  one  personality  could 
occur  only  in  America  and  in  Amer- 
ica at  a  stage  of  development  now 
passed  by  forever.  Contemporary 
with  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
as  their  birthdays  tell  the  story. 
Ezra  Cornell  belonged  nearer  to  an 
epoch  of  colonial  beginnings  and 
nearer,  also,  to  a  later  phase  of 
material  development  when  creative 
imagination  was  dominant,  than 
did  the  poHshed,  gentle  mid-century 
Cambridge  poet,  whose  pleasant 
achievements  rest  securely  on  all 
the  cultivation  accessible  to  his 
New  England  present,  to  his  old 
England  past  and  to  his  vision 
outre-mer.  For  Ezra  Cornell  was 
moulded  by  very  different  circum- 
stances in  his  early  environment 
and  his  laborious  young  manhood. 
The  Cornell  family  migrating  in 
1819  from  Westchester  to  Madison 
County.  New  York,  were  pioneers 
into  a  wilderness  as  truly  as  were 
their  Quaker  ancestors  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Their  destination 
was  the  town  of  De  Ruyter— 
named  for  the  man  whose  tercen- 
tenary Holland  has  just  fervently 
celebrated.  But  it  was  a  "town" 
in  name  only,  and  Elijah  Cornell's 
eleven  children  alternated  home  in- 
struction from  their  father  and 
meagre  lessons  in  the  rough  district 
schoolhouse    with    field,    farm    and 


forest  work  peremptorj-  in  its  de- 
mands. Ezra,  the  eldest,  earned 
his  last  term  at  school  by  logging, 
burning  and  preparing  for  planting 
four  acres  of  wooded  land.  He  was 
nineteen  when  he  left  the  family 
nest  and  made  his  entry  into  SjTa- 
cuse,  seeking  an  independent  career. 
The  traditional  bundle  was  his  sole 
outfit,  some  self-taught  carpentry 
his  technical  training  and  a  latent 
imagination  his  guide  to  an  indus- 
trious, vigorous  energy.  In  his  first 
six  months  of  employment,  it  is  said 
that  he  worked  overtime  to  the 
equivalent  of  four  weeks,  and  that 
on  a  day  of  twelve  hours! 

Ithaca  succeeded  SjTacuse  as  a 
field  of  day  labor.  There,  Ezra 
Cornell  was  busied  for  some  years 
at  house  building  and  tunnelling. 
In  1843,  he  was  travelling  about  the 
country,  selling  a  plough  of  his  own 
invention,  when  his  path  crossed  that 
of  Samuel  Morse,  agonizing  in  his 
efforts  to  convince  the  unheeding 
public  that  the  electric  telegraph 
was  worthy  of  a  trial. 

Ezra  Cornell  not  only  believed 
in  the  wild  and  visionary  project 
but  was  ready  to  throw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  it.  He  con- 
ceived a  plan  for  la\'ing  the  wires 
and  he  made  an  invention  calcu- 
lated to  diminish  the  difficulties 
in  despatching  the  messenger  whose 
practical  fidelity  the  wHse  world 
doubted.  But  more  valuable  even 
than  these  contributions  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  undertaking 
was  his  absolute  faith.  Doubters 
were  in  a  chilling  and  scoffing  ma- 
jority. 

At   last   the    tables   were    turned 
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and  those  early  enthusiasts  reaped 
substantial  profit  from  the  perfected 
and  proven  system  of  thought- 
transit.  As  fortunes  were  rated 
then,  Ezra  Cornell  was  a  rich  man 
by  i860,  and  was  using  his  leisure 
in  public  affairs  and  in  consid- 
ering how  he  could  best  turn  a  por- 
tion of  his  wealth  to  the  benefit 
of  future  generations.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
when  Congress,  after  years  of  inde- 
cision, passed  an  act  allotting  to  the 
several    State   governments   certain 


shares  of  the  then  undivided  public 
domain,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
to  be  applied  to  technical  education 
In  New  York,  many  hands  were 
stretched  forth  eagerly  for  a  share 
of  the  spoils,  A  few  legislators  saw 
the  disadvantage  of  dissipating  and 
the  importance  of  concentrating  this 
fund,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  grant 
such  as  no  future  government  may 
enact,  for  never  again  will  there  be 
tracts  of  undiscovered  country  with 
out  a  pale.  Apportioned  according 
to  Congressional  re  present  ation-- 
335 
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thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  mem- 
ber— nearly  a  million  acres  fell  to 
New  York.  The  story  of  the  con- 
test as  to  its  disposal  has  often  been 
told.  The  final  result  was  that, 
other  claimants  having  fallen  out 
of  the  race,  Ezra  Cornell  made  an 
offer  that  was  accepted.  To  the 
future  proceeds  of  the  land,  he 
added  a  donation  of  half  a  million 
dollars  and  two  hundred  acres  for 
a  site.  A  charter  was  granted  and 
Cornell  University  sprang  from  the 
union  of  New  York's  quota  of 
public  wealth  and  the  generous 
present  of  a  private  citizen  who 
dreamed  of  enriching  future  youths 
with  theoretic  knowledge  denied  to 
himself. 

His  initial  gift  was,  however,  a 
small  fraction  of  the  benefit  conferred 
on  his  namesake  at  its  birth  and 
in  its  weakly  infancy.  The  national 
grant  was  distributed  to  the  thirty- 
three  States  by  means  of  "college 
land  scrip,"  certificates  each  denoting 
1 60  acres  of  unlocated  land.  So 
much  of  this  paper  was  thrown  upon 
the  open  market  by  the  beneficia- 
ries eager  to  realize,  that  the  value 
depreciated  terribly,  76,000  of  New 
York's  990,000  acres  being  sold  at 
$64,440.  It  looked  as  though  the 
remainder  must  be  sacrificed  for 
almost  nothing.  A  sale  was  an 
essential  preliminary  for  locating 
the  land,  because  New  York  could 
not  own  land  within  the  limits  of 
another  State,  and  within  her  own 
boundaries  there  was  no  more  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  scrip. 

Ezra  Cornell  made  himself  master 
of  the  situation.  He  purchased  the 
remnant  outright  at  thirty  cents 
an  acre,  the  pitiable  value  to  which 
it  had  fallen,  assumed  the.  respon- 
sibility of  locating  and  disposing  of 
the  vast  estate  at  the  most  propi- 
tious moment,  and  pledged  all  the 
profits  to  the  young  University 
which  had  become  the  Benjamin  of 
his  old  age.  It  was  a  tremendous 
undertaking  to  which  the  indefatiga- 
ble founder  gave  his  last  years.  The 
labor  was  not  all  he  had  to  undergo, 
motives  were  attacked.     But  he 


ignored  the  calumny,  and  continued 
on  his  way.  To  the  painstaking  ad- 
ministration of  his  trust  is  due  the 
fact  that  New  York  State  reaped 
forty  per  cent,  of  the'  entire  profits 
of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of 
1862,  though  her  share  was  but  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Some  States 
obtained  such  paltry  returns  from 
their  quota  that  there  was  barely 
sufficient  revenue  to  support  a  small 
agricultural  college. 

But  this  husbanding  of  the  endow- 
ment was  not  the  greatest  service 
Cornell  rendered  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  new  institution.  The  portion 
of  the  fund  controlled  directly  by 
the  State  was  restricted  to  agricul- 
ture, military  science  and  the  me- 
chanic arts.  The  increment  earned 
by  Cornell,  and  his  own  donation, 
were  offered  for  education  in  all  other 
realms  of  knowledge.  Here  again 
worked  an  imagination  that  over- 
leaped practical  bounds.  To  dream 
of  an  institution  where  every  study 
should  be  provided  was  so  vague  as 
to  be  crude,  and  the  intention  was 
characterized  as  such.  It  was  cer- 
tainly audacious.  Of  late  years  there 
have  been  many  ambitious  founda- 
tions for  educational  needs,  but  at 
the  era  when  Mr.  Cornell  was  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  obtain  his  charter, 
founding  a  university  was  a  novel 
occupation.  Schools  and  colleges 
planted  by  individuals  might  flow- 
er into  universities;  but  since  King 
Alfred  was  shorn  of  the  glory  of 
establishing  Oxford,  when  had  one 
man  been  responsible  for  such  an 
act?  The  benefactors  whose  names 
are  honored  at  Oxford  erected  fel- 
lowships, scholarships,  halls  of  resi- 
dence; and  th-eir  beneficiaries  were, 
as  a  rule,  expected  to  carry  out 
some  pet  idea  of  the  philanthropist. 
Ezra  Cornell's  goal  was  not  speci- 
fied in  terms  of  limitation.  **Not 
my  will  but  yours,  you  future  gen- 
erations of  students  thirsting  for 
knowledge.**  A  non-thirsting  stu- 
dent was  probably  a  being  beyond  his 
ken!  He  desired  that  the  needs  of 
others  as  individual  citizens  of  the 
world    should    be    considered.     No 
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creed  was  to  be  stamped  on  trustee, 
instructor  or  student.  Women  were 
counted  as  persons  free  to  develop 
such  talents  as  they  might  be 
hiding. 

Mr.  Cornell  did  not,  indeed,  think 
out  every  feature  that  distinguished 
his  foster  child  from  her  sister  in- 
stitutions. He  was  wise  in  his 
friendships  and  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White 
was  brilliant  in  his  fertile  sugges- 
tions; still,  in  all  Cornell  had  a  part. 
His  mind  was  not  only  hospitable 
to  new  ideas  but  keenly  interested 
therein,  even  though  they  were  in  a 
realm  of  academic  thought  to  which 
his  busy  life  was  a  stranger. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  he 
fancied  that  the  name  of  *' univer- 
sity" implied  a  mart  of  universal 
knowledge.  Of  the  guild  idea  in- 
herent in  the  word  he  was  ignorant. 
Yet   his    foundation    has    attained 


that  idea  to  a  remarkable  extent 
for  its  youth.  The  graduates  were 
made  responsible  for  the  election  of 
certain  trustees,  and  thus  their  con- 
tinuous interest  in  their  Alma  Mater 
was  ensured ;  and  there  are  other  de- 
tails in  the  construction  of  Cornell 
University  instinct  with  the  theory 
of  a  live  corporation  open  to  influ- 
ences of  new  thought. 

Yes,  the  initial  conception  was 
crude,  but  crudity  animated  by  a 
vital  spark  can  ripen.  The  impress 
of  a  master  mind  must  have  results. 

In  spite  of  his  work  as  mechanic 
and  artificer  of  his  own  fortunes, 
Ezra  Cornell  was  preeminently  an 
idealist.  Among  academic  founders 
he  is  exceptionally  altruistic  and 
unselfish  and,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
other  so-called  practical  Americans, 
his  distinctive  quality  was  a  large 
imagination. 


ITS    MISSION 

'T  WAS  a  brave  little  song,  a  glad  little  song. 
And  the  heart  of  the  poet  was  gay 

As  he  thought  of  the  fame  it  would  bring  to  his  name 
And  the  dollars  his  debts  to  pay. 

'T  was  a  curt  little  note  that  declined  the  verse. 
And  the  heart  of  the  poet  was  sore, 

But  his  hopeful  pen  sent  it  forth  again 
As  oft  as  it  reached  his  door. 

*T  was  a  cheap  little  sheet  of  a  name  obscure 

That  printed  the  verses  at  last. 
And  never  a  word  has  the  poet  heard 

Of  fame  or  of  fortune  vast. 

But  a  wan  old  man  in  a  garret  dim 

Smiled  o'er  the  Hlting  line, 
And  the  brave  little  lay  cheered  his  homeward  way 

To  the  land  where  the  dav-stars  shine. 


Alice  Crittenden  Derby 


THE  EMILY  EMMIN5  PAPERS 

By     Carolyn      Wells 

With  DraffingjAy}Qsep\\\ncA  Meyer 


JF 

§5J       May/air  in   the 
Fair  Month  of 

May.      -       ^ 


SUPPOSE  that  the 
earliest  thing  that 
happens  any- 
where  is  the  Lon- 
don dawn.  In  all 
my  life,  my  wak- 
ing hours  had 
never  reached 
three  o'clock  a.m..  from  either  direc- 
tion, and  when,  on  the  first  morning 
after  my  arrival  in  London.  I  was 
awakened  at  that  hour  by  a  gently 
intrusive  daybreak.  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
received  a  personal  and  intentional 
affront. 

I  mse,  and  stalked  to  the  i\-indow. 
with  an  air  of  haughty  repmach.  in- 
tending to  close  the  shutters  tightly 
until  a  more  seemly  hour. 

As  there  are  only  six  ■window- 
shutters  in  the  wh'ile  city  of  London, 
,  is  not  surprising  that  none  of  these 


was  attached  to  my  window;  but  it 
really  did  n't  matter,  for  after  reach- 
ing the  window  that  morning  I  never 
thought  of  a  shutter  again  until  I 
returned  to  America. 

My  window,  which  was  a  large 
French  affair  in  three  parts,  looked 
out  upon  Piccadilly.  It  opened  on 
a  small  stone-railed  balcony,  and  as 
I  looked  out  three  pigeons  looked  in. 
They  were  of  the  fat  and  pompous 
kind,  and  they  strutted  along  the 
raihng.  with  a  frankly  sociabie  air. 
cocking  their  heads  pertly  in  an  en- 
deavor to  draw  my  attention  to  the 
glistening  iridescence  of  their  neck- 
feathers. 

I  liked  the  pigeons,  and  I  told  them 
so,  but  even  better  I  liked  the  sight 
across  the  street. 

Green  Park  at  dawn  is  as  solemnly 
impressive  as  the  interior  of  West- 
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minster  Abbey.  The  trees  sway  and 
quiver,  giving  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  the  Clock  Tower  of  Parliament 
House.  From  the  throats  of  myriad 
birds  comes  a  sound  as  of  one  blended 
twitter,  and  a  strange,  unreal  radiance 
pervades  the  whole  scene.  With  the 
rapidly  increasing  daylight  definite- 
ness  ensues,  and  railings,  benches, 
roadways  and  other  details  of  the 
park  add  strength  to  the  picture. 

Having  seen  three  o'clock  in  Green 
Park,  I  promptly  forgot  my  errand 
with  the  shutters,  and,  hastily  don- 
ning conventional  morning  costume, 
I  prepared  to  watch  four  o'clock,  and 
five  and  six  appear  from  the  same 
direction. 

As  outlines  became  clearer  I  no- 
ticed a  park  bench  directly  opposite 
my  window,  on  which  sat  four  old 
women.  All  were  garbed  in  black, 
and  all  were  sleeping  soundly.  I  was 
then  unaware  of  the  large  proportion 
of  the  elderly  feminine  in  London's 
seamy  side  of  population,  and  so 
casual  was  the  aspect  of  the  quartet 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  they  were 
occup)dng  the  only  earthly  home  they 
possessed. 

They  seemed  to  me  more  like 
duplicate  Mrs.  Leeks'  and  Mrs.  Ale- 
shines,  who  had  paused  for  a  time  in 
Green  Park  instead  of  in  mid-ocean. 

But  after  I  had  seen  the  same 
women  there  at  three  o'clock  on  a 
dozen  consecutive  mornings  I  began 
to  realize  that  they  were  part  of  the 
landscape. 

Nor  was  I  undtily  sorry  for  them. 
They  sat  on  that  bench  with  the 
same  air  of  voluntary  appropriation 
that  marked  the  birds  in  the  trees, 
or  the  pigeons  on  the  railing.  And 
as  the  days  went  on  I  became  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  them  there,  and 
ceased  to  feel  any  inclination  to  go  out 
and  try  to  persuade  them  to  enter 
an  old  ladies'  home. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  the  omni- 
buses began  to  ply.  I  had  never 
known  before  what  was  indicated 
by  the  verb  to  ply.  But  I  saw  at 
once  that  it  is  the  only  word  that 
properly  expresses  the  peculiar  gait 
of  an  omnibus,  which  is  a  cross  be- 


tween a  rolling  lurch  and  a  lumbering 
wobble.  Fascination  is  a  mild  term 
for  the  effect  these  things  had  on  me. 

One  omnibus  might  not  so  enthrall 
me.  I  don't  know;  I  have  never  seen 
one  omnibus  alone.  But  the  pro- 
cession of  them  alqng  Piccadilly  is 
the  one  thing  on  earth  of  which  I 
cannot  conceive  myself  becoming 
tired. 

Their  color,  form,  motion  and 
sound  all  partake  of  the  primeval, 
and  their  continuity  of  effect  is 
eternal. 

My  Baedeker  tells  me  that  the 
first  omnibuses  plying  in  London 
were  **much  heavier  and  clumsier 
than  those  now  in  use."  But  of 
course  this  is  a  mistake,  for  they 
could  n't  have  been. 

I  have  heard  that  tucked  away 
among  the  gay-colored  advertise- 
ments that  are  patchworked  all  over 
these  moving  Mammoth  Caves  are 
small  and  neatly-lettered  signs  desig- 
nating destinations.  I  do  not  know 
this.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  them.  But  it  does  n't  matter. 
To  get  to  Hampstead  Heath,  you 
take  a  Bovril;  to  go  to  the  City,  take 
Carter's  Ink;  and  to  get  anywhere 
in  a  hurry,  jump  on  a  Horlick's 
Malted  Milk.  There  is  also  a  grace- 
ful serpentine  legend  lettered  down 
the  back  of  each  'bus,  but  as  this 
usually  says  ** Liverpool  Street,"  I 
think  it  can't  mean  much. 

Personally,  I  never  patronize  one 
of  the  things.  They  are  too  uncanny 
for  me,  and  their  ways  are  more 
devious  than  those  of  our  Seven- 
teenth Street  horse-cars. 

Besides,  I  always  feared  that,  if  I 
got  in  or  on  one,  I  could  n't  see  the 
rest  of  them  as  a  whole.  And  it  is 
the  unbroken  continuity  that,  after 
the  coloring,  is  their  greatest  charm. 
I  have  spent  many  hours  watching 
the  Piccadilly  procession  of  them, 
**like  a  wounded  snake  drag  its 
slow  length  along,"  and  look  forward 
to  many  hours  more  of  the  same  de- 
light. But  the  dawn,  the  daybreak, 
and  the  early  morning  slipped  away, 
and  all  too  soon  my  first  day  in 
London  had  begun. 
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My  mail  brought  me  difficulties  of 
all  sorts.  There  were  invitations  from 
people,  whom  well-meaning  mutual 
friends  had  advised  of  mv  arrival. 
There      were     offers     from     friends 


For  the  most  kind  and  well-meaning 
cicerone  would  probably  have  said: 
**Do  you  not  want  to  see  the  house 
where  Cariyle  died?"  . 
were     otters     irom     tnenas         And    how    embarrassed    would    I 
or    would-be    friends    to    escort    me     have  been,   to  be   obliged   to  make 


about  on  s  h  o  p- 
ping  or  sight-seeing 
tours.  There  were 
cards  for  functions 
of  more  or  less 
formality,  and 
there  were  circulars 
from  tradesmen 
and  professional 
people. 

With  a  Gordian- 
knot-cutting  im- 
pulse, I  tossed  the 
whole  collection 
into  my  desk,  and 
started  out  alone 
for  a  morning 
walk. 

Nor  shall  I  ever 
forget  that  walk. 
Not  only  because 
it  was  a  "first  im- 
pression," but  be- 
cause it  was  the 
most  beautiful 
piece  of  pedestrian- 
ism  that  ever  fell 
to  my  lot. 

My  clubhouse  home  was  almost 
at  the  corner  of  Hamilton  Place,  and 
as  I  stepped  from  its  portal  out  into 
Piccadilly  I  seemed  to  breathe  the 
quintessence  of  London,  past,  present 
and  to  come. 

Meteorologically  speaking,  the  at- 
mosphere was  perfect.  The  reputa- 
tion for  fogginess,  that  London  has 
somehow  acquired,  is  a  base  libel. 
Its  air  is  marked  by  a  dazzling  clear- 
ness of  haze,  that  more  than  any- 
thing else  ** life's  leaden  metal  into 
gold  transmutes." 

Thus  exhilarated  at  the  start,  I 
began  my  stroll  down  Piccadilly, 
and  at  every  step  I  added  to  my 
glowing  sense  of  satisfied  well-being. 
I  turned  north  into  Berkeley  Street, 
and  thus  started  on  my  finst  sight- 
seeing tour.     And  was  it  not  well  that 

T    -rxro^    ]3y    mySClf  P 


TOSSED  THE  WHOLE  COLLECTION 
INTO   MY   DESK 


reply : 

**No,  not  espe- 
cially. But  I  do 
want  to  see  where 
Tomlinson  gave  up 
the  ghost  in  his 
house  in  Berkeley 
Square." 

Nor  would  my 
guide  have  been 
able  to  point  out 
that  perhaps  m5^h- 
ical  residence.  But 
I  had  no  trouble 
in  finding  it.  Un- 
erring instinct 
guided  me  along 
Berkeley  Square, 
till  I  reached  what 
I  felt  sure  was  the 
very  house,  and 
since  I  was  satis- 
fied, what  mat- 
tered it  to  any  one 
else? 

This  being  ac- 
complished, I  next 
proceeded  in  a  de- 
sultory and  inconsequent  fashion  to 
explore  Mayfair. 

Aided,  like  John  Gay,  by  the  god- 
dess Trivia,  I  knew  I  could 

securely  stray 
Where  winding   alleys  lead  the  doubtful 

way; 
The    silent    court     and    opening     square 

explore, 
And  long  perplexing  lanes  untrod  before. 

And  as  I  trod,  I  suddenly  found 
myself  in  Curzon  Street.  This  was 
a  pleasant  sensation,  for  did  I  not 
well  know  the  name  of  Curzon  Street 
from  all  the  English  novels  I  had 
ever  read?  Moreover,  I  knew  that 
in  one  of  its  houses  Lord  Beacons- 
field  died,  and  in  another  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  lived.  The  detail  of 
knowing  which  house  was  which 
possessed  no  interest  for  me. 
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I  rambled  on,  marvelling  at  the 
suddenness  with  which  streets  met 
each  other,  and  their  calm  disregard 
of  all  method  or  symmetry,  till  I 
began  to  feel  like  **  the  crooked  man 
who  walked  a  crooked  mile." 

Attracted  by  the  name*  of  Half- 
Moon  Street,  I  left  Curzon  Street 
for  it.  Shelley  once  lived  in  this 
street,  and  I  selected  three  houses 
any  one  of  which  might  have  been  his 
home.  I  went  back,  I  traversed  some 
delightful  mewses  (what  is  the  plural 
of  mews?),  crossed  Berkeley  Square, 
and  then,  somehow  or  other,  I  found 
myself  in  Bond  Street,  and  my  mood 
changed.  At  first  the  shops  seemed 
unattractive,  and  I  felt  disappoint- 
ment edging  itself  into  my  soul. 

But  like  an  ugly  woman,  possessed 
of  charm,  the  crammed-full  windows 
began  to  fascinate  me,  and  I  forgot 
the  inadequate  sidewalks  and  un- 
pretentious facades  in  the  absorbing 
displays  of  wares. 

Bond  Street  shop-windows  are  hyp- 
notic.      Fifth  Avenue  windows  stol- 
idly hold  their  exhibits  up  to  one's 
view,     without     a 
trace  of  invitation, 
but    Bond    Street 
windows    compel 
one  to  enter,  by 
a  sort  of  uncanny 
influence  i  m  p  o  s- 
sible  to  resist. 

Though  I  ex- 
pected to  shop  in 
London,  there  was 
only  one  article 
that  I  was  really 
anxious  to  buy. 
This  was  a  jade 
cube.  For  many 
years  I  had  longed 
for  a  jade  cube, 
and  American  ex- 
perts had  c  o  n- 
tented  themselves 
with  stating  there 
was  no  such  thing  in  existence.  Time 
after  time,  I  had  begged  friends  who 
were  going  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  bring  me  back  a  jade  cube  from 
one  of  the  ends,  but  none  had  ac- 
complished my  errand. 


HE  WAS  QUITE  AS   INTERESTED 


I  determined  therefore  to  use 
every  effort  to  secure  a  jade  cube 
for  myself,  and  forthwith  began  my 
quest. 

A  mineralogist  on  Bond  Street 
showed  more  interest  at  once  than 
any  of  my  personal  friends  had  ever 
evinced.  Though  he  declared  there 
was  no  such  thing  in  existence,  he 
further  remarked  his  entire  willing- 
ness to  cut  one  for  me  from  the  best 
quality  of  Chinese  jade. 

He  was  quite  as  interested  as  I 
was  myself,  and,  though  it  seemed 
inartistic  to  end  so  quickly  what  I 
had  expected  to  be  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult quest,  I  left  the  order. 

The  cube  turned  out  a  perfect 
success,  and  will  always  be  one  of 
my  dearest  and  best-loved  possessions. 
It  has  the  same  charm  of  perfection 
that  characterizes  a  Japanese  rock- 
cr>'stal  ball,  and  the  added  interest 
of  being  unique.  There  was,  too, 
a  charm  in  the  interest  shown  in  the 
cube  by  the  old  mineralogist,  and 
also  by  his  wife. 

The  day  I  went  after  the  completed 

polished  cube,  the 
elderly  m  a  d  a  m  e 
came  into  the  shop 
from  a  back  room, 
to  congratulate  me 
on  the  attainment 
of  my  desire. 

Incidentally,  the 
good  people  en- 
deavored (and  suc- 
cessfully) to  per- 
suade me  to  buy 
further  of  their 
wares. 

They  had  a  be- 
wildering assort- 
ment of  semi-pre- 
cious stones,  cu- 
rious minerals  and 
wrought  metals 
and  strange  bits  of 
handiwork  from 
foreign  countries.  Beads,  of  course, 
in  profusion,  and  fascinatingly  ugly 
little  idols.  As  all  these  things  have 
great  charm  for  me,  and  as  I  am 
always  easily  persuaded  to  buy,  I 
bought  largely,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
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tion  of  the  elderly  shopkeepers.  But, 
as  I  had  learned  a  little  of  their 
tricks  and  their  manners,  I  offered 
them,  a  bit  shamefacedly,  a  lower 
price  in  each  instance  than  they 
asked.  To  my  relief,  they  took  this 
proceeding  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  cheerfully  accepted  the 
smaller   sum   without    demur. 

But  to  return  to  that  first  morning 
after  my  interview  with  the  mild- 
mannered  mineralogist,  I  strolled  along 
Old  Bond  Street  back  to  Piccadilly. 


The  Tennyson's  Brook  of  omnibuses 
was  still  going  on,  and  I  stood  on  the 
comer  to  watch  them  again.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  effect  is  quite 
different  from  that  seen  from  an 
upstairs  window. 

You  cease  to  generalize  about  the 
procession,  and  regard  the  individual 
'bus  with  a  new  awe. 

The  ocean  may  be  wider, — ^the 
Flat-iron  Building  may  be  taller, — but 
there  's  nothing  in  all  the  world  so 
big  as  a  London  omnibus. 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  SECOND  HAGUE 

CONFERENCE 


By  George  Winfield  Scott 

Law  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 


N  June  15  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Sec- 
ond International 
Peace  Conference 
will  convene  to 
discuss  the  ques- 
tions set  forth  in 
the  program  pre- 
pared by  the  Russian  Government. 
If  the  forty-eight  states  invited  by 
The  Netherlands  send  delegates,  it 
will  be  the  first  time  in  history  that 
all  the  independent  governments  of 
the  world  have  participated  in  such 
a  conference.  At  the  first  of  the 
Hague  conferences,  in  1899,  only  the 
countries  having  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation at  St.  Petersburg  were  in- 
vited by  the  Tsar.  Of  the  twenty- 
six  states  which  took  part  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  were  the  only 
American  states. 

The  Conference  is  commonly  spo- 
ken of  as  a  legislative  body.  This 
is  hardly  true.  The  conventions  or 
treaties  which  it  drafts  are  nothing 
more  than  recommendations  to  the 
treaty-making  authoritiesof  the  states 
represented.  But  this  fact  does  not 
mollify  the  exacting  character  of  the 
business  for  which  the  Delegates  con- 
vene. The  drafting  of  solemn  treaty 
stipulations,  which  are  intended  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  people  of  every  country  at  a 
time,  perhaps,  when  their  most  des- 
perate passions  are  aroused  in  an 
international  difference,  is  a  task  cal- 
culated to  constrain  to  conservative 
action  every  delegate  who  has  a  proper 
sense  of  responsibility.  However  deep 
his  anxiety  or  keen  his  enthusiasm  to 


see  a  world  civilization  in  which  the 
arbitrament  of  law  is  substituted  for 
war,  he  will  test  the  decision  of  every 
question  with  the  further  question, 
**Are  the  people  ready  for  it?'*  To 
legislate  in  advance  of  the  public 
conviction  of  any  community  is  most 
demoralizing  to  the  law-abiding  spirit 
which  it  should  be  the  object  of  an  in- 
ternational peace  conference  to  cherish . 
■  The  Hague  Conference  has  no  de- 
fined procedure.  Its  work  will  in  all 
probability  be  done  through  three 
grand  committees  :  i.  Peaceful  Ad- 
justment of  International  Differences ; 
2,  Regulations  of  Land  Warfare;  3, 
Regulations  of  Maritime  Warfare,  and 
several  subcommittees  appointed  by 
them.  In  the  committees  and  in 
the  Conference  each  state  will  have 
one  vote,  and  a  unanimous  consent 
will  be  required  to  every  proposition 
which  the  Conference  recommends  to 
the  treaty-making  powers  of  the  re- 
spective states. 

A  great  many  questions  have  been 
suggested  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Second  Hague  Conference,  but 
the  only  subjects  which  can  be  ex- 
amined are  those  mentioned  in  the 
program  given  out  by  Russia  in 
April,  1905,  and  the  two  or  three  other 
subjects  which  some  of  the  govern- 
ments have  expressly  reserved  the 
right  to  introduce.  The  original  pro- 
gram was  in  French  and  the  following 
is  an  official  translation: 

The  Imperial  [Russian]  Government  be- 
lieving that  there  is,  at  present,  occasion 
only  to  examine  questions  that  demand 
special  attention  as  being  the  outcome  of 
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the  experience  of  recent  years,  without 
touching  upon  those  that  might  have 
reference  to  the  limitation  of  military  or 
naval  forces,  proposes  for  the  program  of 
the  contemplated  meeting  the  following 
main  points. 

1.  Improvements  to  be  made  in  the 
provisions  of  the  convention  relative  to 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes  as  regards  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  the  International  Commission  of 
inquiry. 

2.  Additions  to  be  made  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  convention  of  1899,  relative 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land — 
among  others,  those  concerning  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  the  rights  of  neutrals  on 
land,  etc.  Declarations  of  1899:  One  of 
those  having  expired,  question  of  its  being 
revived. 

3.  Framing  of  a  convention  relative  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  maritime  warfare, 
concerning — 

The  special  operations  of  maritime  war- 
fare, such  as  the  bombardment  of  ports, 
cities,  and  villages  by  a  naval  force;  the 
laying  of  torpedoes,  etc. 

The  transformation  of  merchant  vessels 
into  warships. 

The  private  property  of  belligerents  at 
sea. 

The  length  of  time  to  be  granted  to 
merchant  ships  for  their  departure  from 
ports  of  neutrals  or  of  the  enemy  after  the 
opening    of   hostilities. 

The  rights  and  duties  ci  neutrals  at 
sea,  among  others  the  questions  of  contra- 
band, the  rules  applicable  to  belligerent 
vessels  in  neutral  ports;  destruction,  in 
cases  of  vis  ntajoTy  of  neutral  merchant 
vessels  captured  as  prizes. 

In  the  said  convention  to  be  drafted 
there  would  be  introduced  the  provisions 
relative  to  war  on  land  that  would  be  also 
applicable  to  maritime  warfare. 

4.  Additions  to  be  made  to  the  con- 
vention of  1899  for  the  adaptation  to 
maritime  warfare  of  the  principles  of  the 
Geneva  convention  of  1864. 

As  was  the  case  at  the  conference  of 
1899,  it  should  be  well  understood  that  the 
deliberations  of  the  contemplated  meeting 
should  not  deal  with  the  political  relations 
of  the  several  states,  or  the  condition  of 
things  established  by  treaties,  or  in  gen- 
eral with  questions  that  do  not   directly 


come  within  the  program  adopted  by  the 
several  cabinets. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
subject  of  limitation  of  armament 
formed  the  first  and  principal  part 
of  the  Russian  program  for  the  First 
Conference.  Its  omission  from  the 
second  program,  for  the  reason  **that 
there  is,  at  present,  occasion  only 
to  examine  questions  which  demand 
special  attention,"  created  consider- 
able surprise  and  amusement.  It 
was  observed  as  probably  true  that 
the  Russian  armament  needed,  at  pres- 
ent, no  further  reduction.  However, 
the  reason  previously  emphasized  by 
Russia  for  limitation  of  armaments 
was  the  awful  burden  of  expense 
which  their  maintenance  entailed. 
Obviously,  the  economic  ** demand" 
for  an  international  agreement  was 
never  more  powerful  than  to-day,  par- 
ticularly for  the  tax-burdened  Rus- 
sians upon  whom  falls  the  load  of  re- 
suscitating the  depleted  armaments. 

The  futile  effort  of  the  delegates 
to  the  First  Conference  to  reach  any 
agreement  to  limit  armaments  un- 
doubtedly did  much  at  first  to 
discredit  their  work.  It  was  per- 
fectly reasonable,  therefore,  to  omit 
it  from  a  second  program,  but  hard- 
ly for  the  reason  given  by  Russia. 
The  First  Cgnference  passed  two 
resolutions  on  the  subject.  One  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  that  **the  limita- 
tion of  the  military  charges  which 
at  present  so  oppress  the  world  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  for  the  increase 
of  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of 
mankind."  The  other  expressed  the 
wish  that  the  Powers  "should  study 
the  possibility  of  an  agreement  con- 
cerning the  limitation  of  armed  forces 
on  land  and  sea  and  of  war  budgets." 
How  seriously  the  Powers  have 
studied  the  question  of  limitation 
since  1899  is  conjectural.  It  is  a 
highly  complicated,  technical  subject, 
capable  of  solution,  if  at  all,  by 
the  military  and  naval  experts  alone. 
The  practical  difficulty  is  to  deter- 
mine a  satisfactory  ratio  between  the 
states  respecting  any  of  the  items 
involved,  and  to  effect  an  arrange- 
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ment  against  the  violation  of  an 
agreement.  The  real  cause  of  the 
armament  evil  is  and  always  will  be 
a  moral  one.  Excessive  armament 
springs  from  the  anxiety  of  each  coun- 
try to  be  in  a  position  to  maintain 
itself  whenever  a  difference  arises 
with  another.  To  mitigate  the  evil 
without  sacrifice  of  safety,  the  people 
and  authorities  of  each  state  must  not 
only  foster  sincere  friendliness  and 
common  standards  of  justice,  but 
assiduously  cultivate  that  social  and 
individual  control  of  their  passions 
which  will  safeguard  each  country 
against  the  oppression  of  another  in 
times  of  intense  feeling  and  excitement. 

Is  there,  then,  any  useful  result  to 
be  attained  by  introducing  the  con- 
sideration of  such  a  question  into  a 
conference,  composed  of  men  of  affairs, 
called  together  for  a  very  short  ses- 
sion, when  there  are  many  large  ques- 
tions pressing  for  settlement  which 
are  probably  susceptible  of  solution 
and  agreement?  Differences  of  opin- 
ion seem  to  exist  as  to  what  are  the 
**  useful  results"  of  International  Con- 
ferences. Indeed,  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  Japanese  have  reserved 
the  right  at  the  present  Conference 
to  have  their  delegates  refrain  from 
the  discussion  of  any  question  which 
"w^ould  not  be  conducive  to  any 
useful  result.**  If  one  admits  that 
the  infrequent  and  spectacular  char- 
acter of  International  Conferences 
gives  them  great  popular  educational 
possibilities,  and  believes  that  edu- 
cation is  a  proper  function  of  such 
conferences,  he  may  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  secure  the  discussion  of  a 
question,  like  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, in  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  probability  of  achieving  any 
practical  agreement.  To  present  viv- 
idly to  the  peoples  of  the  world  the 
vast  expense  and  monstrous  anach- 
ronism of  their  boasted  **  modem 
civilization"  may  tend  to  stimulate 
popular  thoughtfulness  and  social  self- 
control. 

However  it  may  be,  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States  and  Spain  have 
insisted  upon  reserving  the  right  to 
have  their  delegates  raise  the  ques- 


tion, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
last  Conference  these  states  were  far 
from  being  the  most  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  the  proposition.  The 
United  States  at  that  time  instructed 
its  delegates  to  state  that,  in  view 
of  our  relatively  small  armament,  it 
regarded  the  question  as  one  essen- 
tially European  and  not  calculated 
to  **form  a  subject  for  profitable 
mutual  discussion."  Great  Britain 
is  considered  to  have  a  naval  power 
between  two  and  three  times  as 
strong  as  that  of  any  other  state. 
While  voting  to  continue  this  supe- 
riority, the  House  of  Commons  and 
Ministry  have  gone-  on  record  as 
strongly  favoring  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  limitation  of  arma- 
ment by  international  agreement. 

By  some  the  action  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  is  regarded 
as  a  characteristic  sop  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  sentimentality.  Others  see  in 
it  the  honest  sympathy  which  the 
authorities  of  the  two  countries  feel 
for  the  subject.  They  look  upon  the 
action  of  the  two  governments  as 
ancJther  manifestation  of  a  practical 
people's  devotion  to  an  ideal,  and 
believe  that  the  examination  of  the 
question  by  the  august  Conference 
of  matter-of-fact  men  carries  with  it 
a  ** useful  result"  in  the  way  of 
popular  political  education. 

The  present  program   starts  with 
the   consideration    of   improvements 
of  a  minor  character  in  the   Inter- 
national   Court    of   Arbitration    and 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry.     It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Permanent 
Court  is  merely  a  permanent  panel 
of  some  eighty  willing-to-be  arbitra- 
tors whose  names  have  been  recom- 
mended  by   the    signatory    Powers; 
that  the  arbitration  of  every  dispute 
between    states    is    conducted    **by 
judges  of  their  own  choice"  and  that 
the    arbitral    procedure    provided    is 
applicable  **  unless  the  parties  have 
agreed   upon   different    regulations'* 
Since  1899  four  "Hague  Tribunals" 
have    been    set    up    for    arbitration. 
Out    of    this    experience     sorcie    sug- 
gestions have  been  made  for  i 
ment-for  example.  whetK^^'^^T^;;^ 
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states  should  limit  their  "choice" 
of  judges  by  agreeing  not  to  select 
the  members  of  the  permanent  panel 
whom  they  have  appointed;  whether 
members  of  the  p>ermanent  panel 
should  be  restricted  from  acting  as 
counsel  before  the  Tribunals  which 
may  be  set  up  from  time  to  time; 
whether  a  stipulation  that  a  particular 
language  shall  be  used  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  particular  Tribunal  requires 
a  further  stipulation  that  the  judges 
selected  shall  be  familiar  with  that 
particular  language.  Such  are  the 
comparatively  trilling  questions  ^rhich 
the  Russian  program  contemplates  in 
connection  with  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion. 

Desirous  that  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence should  consider  a  broader  phase 
of  this  subject,  the  United  States 
has  reserv^ed  the  right  to  have  its 
delegates  introduce  the  question  of 
an  "agreement  to  observe  certain 
limitarions  in  the  use  of  force  in 
collecting  ordinary  public  debts  ac- 
cniing  from  contracts/*  This  sub- 
ject, commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Calvo  or  Drago  doctrine,  was  consid- 
ered at  the  Conference  of  American 
States  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  July. 
iQoO.  If  the  American  states  succeed 
in  persuadiniT  the  Hague  Conference 
to  a^rree  absolutely  to  arbitrate  dis- 
putes arisiriir  from  the  public  debt 
due  by  or^e  state  to  the  subjects  of 
another,  it  will  mark  the  rirst  step 
toward  oonipuls-.^rv  arbitration:  and. 
althv^jsTh  few  disputes  an?  I:ke!y  to 
arise  in  this  neli  in  which  states 
would  resort  to  f.^rce.  any  voluntary 
and  un^vniiti.-^nal  Iir::::a:::n  by  the 
states  of  their  ri^rht  to  seek  reviress 
by  the  use  of  force  h^s  tn-j'St  impor:- 

>.^       ^^tr »  fc^  «r      1     -  tr»  «*^  *   .- a  .---4.       «--v 

ortrion"  bet^-een  stJites  by  **:nstittit- 
inc  an  Intem^tt:r:j>I  C  mrrissirn  of 
Ir.quirv"  was  rrrr^rsei  by  Russia  at 
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"analogous"  to  that  recommended 
by  the  Hag^e  Conference.  The  Dog- 
ger Bank  Commission  was  authorized, 
not  only  to  elucidate  the  facts,  but 
to  determine  the  question  of  "re- 
sponsibility" and  to  apportion  the 
**  degree  of  blame. "  The  present  pro- 
gram permits  the  consideration  of 
improvements  in  the  scheme  for  Com- 
missions of  Inquiry  outlined  by  the 
Hague  treaty  of  1899. 

As  both  Japan  and  Russia  were 
signatories  to  the  Hague  Convention 
of  1899,  which  established  the  "Reg- 
ulations Resp>ecting  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  War  on  Land,"  their 
terrific  struggle  witnessed  the  first 
attempt  to  put  into  practice  the  pro- 
x-isions  of  this  code  for  land  warfare. 
The  usage  obser\'ed  by  the  enemies 
probably  marks  the  highest  type  of 
ci\'ilized  warfare,  although  the  Rus- 
sian ''Instructions"  fell  rather  short 
of  the  requirement  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention by  omitting  certain  regula- 
tions relating  to  military  occupation, 
labor  and  wages  of  prisoners,  war 
requisitions  and  contributions,  and 
the  organization  of  a  bureau  of  infor- 
mation, and  by  extending  somewhat 
the  right  to  bombard  towns. 

The  present  pr^r-gram  (proceeding 
on  the  theory  of  inviting  the  exam- 
ination of  questions  which  are  the 
outcome  of  **the  experience  of  recent 
years"  and  ** demand  special  atten- 
tion**^, in  sUiTi^esting  the  consider- 
ation of  additions  to  the  Land  Warfare 
Cooe,  mentions  the  **  opening  of  hos- 
tilities." Japan,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  charired  with  "treachery"  and 
"'breach  cf  international  law"  for 
sui  ienly  attaokin*:  the  Russian  fleets 
at  ChemuIr-3  ani  Port  Arthur,  on 
Februar\-  S.  i::o4.  rri:*r  t:^  the  formal 
dec  larati^rn  .f  war  :n  Febraarv  10, 
alth.^tiiTh  Air*.:matic  relations  be- 
tween them  h.\i  b^en  severed  -^n  Feb- 
r-jL^r^-  ^  in  o-.^nsecr-jien.ie  of  the  long 
ttme  taken  by  Russia  to  reply  to  the 
T^ranese  n;te  of  Tjknuary  13.  1004. 
F:rma:  iejlarati^n  .f  war,  precedent 
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to  unexpected  attack,  it  never  had 
much  meaning  except  as  it  might 
delay  the  "opening  of  hostilities'* 
long  enough  to  permit  of  some  pre- 
paration. To-day  states  are  safe- 
guarded against  unexpected  attack 
by  the  modem  means  of  communi- 
cation, which  make  extensive  secret 
preparations  virtually  impossible, 
and  by  the  warnings  from  the 
strained  relations  and  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations which  invariably  precede 
modem  wars.  Although  **the  open- 
ing of  hostilities**  may,  so  far  as 
Russia  is  concerned,  be  **the  outcome 
of  the  experience  of  recent  years,**  it 
does  not,  so  far  as  the  body  of  states 
are  concerned,  suggest  questions  which 
''demand    special    attention*** 

The  Declaration  of  1899  mentioned 
in  the  program  as  renewable  is  the 
five-year  prohibition  against  **the 
launching  of  projectiles  and  explo- 
sives from  balloons,**  which  was 
proposed  by  Russia  and  somewhat 
stultifyingly  agreed  to  for  humani- 
tarian reasons ;  there  being  no  likeli- 
hood that  the  navigation  of  balloons 
would  be  so  improved  that  they  could 
be  used  for  the  prohibited  purpose. 
In  regard  to  all  such  proposals  at  the 
former  Hague  Conference  the  United 
States  took  the  sensible  position 
**that  it  did  not  consider  limitations 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  military  in- 
ventions to  be  conducive  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.** 

By  a  unanimous  vote,  the  Hague 
Conference  of  1899  expressed  **the 
wish  that  the  question  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals  may  be  inserted 
in  the  program  of  a  Conference  in  the 
near  future.  *  *  M  uch  has  been  written 
on  the  desirability  of  codifying  this 
subject,  particularly  in  order  to  secure 
uniformity  of  practice  and  thus  en- 
able neutrals  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
giving  aid  to  one  or  the  other  bel- 
ligerent. The  present  diverse  prac- 
tice, regulated  by  statutes  or  decrees 
promulgated  when  the  occasion  arises, 
is  calculated  to  promote  the  deep 
and  lasting  bitterness  of  the  bel- 
ligerent whose  adversary  is  so  situated 
throughout  a  particular  war  as  to 
profit  by  an  advantageous  neutrality 


proclamation.  Thus  some  states  in- 
sist upon  the  departure  of  belligerent 
war  ships  from  their  ports  within  24 
hours,  on  the  penalty  of  being  dis- 
armed and  interned,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  this  is 
required  by  international  law  or  that 
a  neutral  may  not  vary  its  practice 
from  one  war  to  another  and  insist 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  complaint 
in  the  absence  of  a  definite  measure 
of  international  duty. 

The  same  uncertainty  prevails  in 
regard  to  a  large  number  of  practices 
in  which  both  neutrals  and  bellig- 
erents are  vitally  interested.  Thus 
differences  arose  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  with  respect  to  such 
questions  as  asylum  from  the  enemy, 
construction  or  sale  of  ships  for  bel- 
ligerent use,  armament,  enlistment, 
neutral  merchant  ships  acting  under 
charter-parties  as  colliers  for  a  bel- 
ligerent fleet,  status  of  war  corre- 
spondents using  wireless  telegraphy 
within  the  zone  of  belligerent  opera- 
tions, submarine  cable  connections, 
belligerent  use  of  stations  of  wireless 
telegraphy  in  neutral  territory,  sale  of 
provisions  to  belligerent  forces  in  or 
near  neutral  territory,  what  consti- 
tutes a  base  for  hostile  naval  opera- 
tions, financial  aid  which  neutral 
individuals  may  give  a  belligerent, 
what  exigencies  justify  destruction  of 
neutral  prizes,  what  constitutes  con- 
traband, immunity  of  mail  ships  and 
mail-bags,  constitution  of  prize  courts, 
laying  mines,  coaling  and  repairing 
belligerent  war  ships  in  or  from  neutral 
ports,  condemnation  of  neutral  ships 
for  carrying  contraband,  duration  of 
stay  in  neutral  ports,  right  of  visit 
and  search,  when  and  where  bellig- 
erent merchant  ships  may  be  changed 
into  war  ships,  disposition  of  bellig- 
erent sailors  rescued  byneutralvessels. 

The  task  of  preparing  a  neutrality 
code  is  a  difficult  one,  and  the  final 
draft  must  needs  represent  a  great 
many  compromises.  At  present,  for 
example,  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  Japan  support  a  principle 
that  articles  ancipiiis  usus^  of  dual  use 
(i.e.,  serviceable  for  peace  or  war),  are 
contraband  only  when  destined  for 
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military  use.  European  writers  and 
states  claim  to  ignore  the  distinction. 
They  contend  that  contraband  should 
be  strictly  confined  to  munitions  of 
war,  although  in  the  r6le  of  belligerents 
they  either  concede  the  principle  of 
conditional  contraband,  or  set  up  the 
startling  pretension  that  many  arti- 
cles of  dual  use  are  absolutely  contra- 
band. The  Russian  lists  published  in 
1904  made  no  distinction  whatsoever 
between  articles  absolutely  and  con- 
ditionally contraband.  Besides  ex- 
pressly including  fuel,  telegraph  and 
railway  materials,  food  stuffs,  raw 
cotton  and  beasts  of  burden,  they  im- 
pliedly included  all  ** other"  articles 
destined  for  Japanese  ports:  thus  ap- 
parently inhibiting  the  legitimacy  of 
any  neutral  commerce  with  Japan. 
Neutral  traders  were  amazed,  and 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
vigorously  protested.  All  these  and 
many  more  divergencies  are  now 
scheduled  to  be  fought  out  by  the 
delegates  at  the  Hague  and  formu- 
lated into  a  sort  of  international  code 
of  neutral  rights  and  duties. 

The  first  general  treaty  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  naval  warfare  was  the 
Hague  Convention  of  1899  which 
adapted  the  Geneva  or  *'Red  Cross" 
convention  of  1864  to  maritime  war- 
fare. The  program  permits  the  pres- 
ent Conference  to  consider  not  only 
the  adaptation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention as  revised  in  1906,  but  the 
adaptation  of  those  provisions  of  the 
Hague  Code  of  Land  Warfare  of  1899 
which  are  "applicable  "to  naval 
warfare. 

The  International  Conference  held 
at  Geneva  June-July,  1906,  was  com- 
posed of  eighty  delegates  representing 
thirty-seven  states.  The  program, 
consisting  of  some  fourteen  questions, 
was  prepared  by  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council  and  submitted  to  the  several 
states  months  in  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  work  of  the  Conference 
was  conducted  in  four  committees: 
(i)  Sick,  wounded  and  dead;  (2) 
Personnel  of  sanitary  formation; 
(3)  Sanitary  material,  medical  stores 
and  supplies;  (4)  Emblem  of  the 
"  invention,   rules  governing  its  use 


and  abuse,  etc.  The  United  States 
delegates  were  instructed  particularly 
to  secure  a  full  report  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Conference,  **to  the  end 
that  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized 
world,  to  which  the  humanitarian 
purpose  of  the  convention  especially 
appeals,  might  be  fully  advised  of  its 
proceedings."  The  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  1906  contains  ^^  articles  and 
is  considered  a  decided  advance  be- 
yond the  Convention  of  1864  toward 
the  humanizing  of  war.  The  friends 
of  international  justice  and  peace 
should  feel  that  every  limitation  on 
the  unbridled  savagery  of  war,  agreed 
upon  and  adhered  to  by  states,  marks 
an  advance  in  social  self-control. 
The  Geneva  Conference  confined  its 
labors  to  improving  the  regulations 
intended  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
combatants  on  land,  though  in  so 
doing,  it  aimed  to  facilitate,  as  far  as 
possible,  their  adaptation  to  sea  war- 
fare which,  it  was  expected,  would  be 
undertaken  by  the  present  Hague 
Conference. 

The  Code  of  Land  Warfare  drafted 
by  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899 
has  been  mentioned.  The  present 
Conference,  in  considering  the  adapta- 
tion of  its  provisions  to  naval  warfare, 
must  discuss  the  two  or  three  remain- 
ing questions  expressly  enumerated 
in  the  Russian  program — mz.,  naval 
bombardment  and  exemption  of  mer- 
chant ships  and  cargoes  (not  contra- 
band) of  the  enemy  from  confiscation 
at  sea  throughout  war  or  for  some 
**days  of  grace"  after  the  open- 
ing of  hostilities.  These  questions 
are  subjects  of  decided  differences  of 
opinion  and  of  profound  importance 
to  the  non-combatant  population  of 
warring  states. 

The  bombardment  of  undefended 
coast  towns  was  charged  against  both 
the  Russian  and  Japanese  fleets  in  the 
late  war,  though  no  serious  damage 
appears  to  have  been  done.  Few 
occasions  have  been  offered  in  recent 
wars  for  such  bombardments,  but 
the  permissibility  of  it  under  the  an- 
nihilating cannonade  of  the  modem 
warship  has  brought  forth  a  variety 
of  views.     The  Code  of  Land  Warfare 
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unreservedly  prohibits  the  bombard- 
ment of  undefended  towns.  At  the 
last  Hague  Conference,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  extend  the  prohibition 
to  bombardments  from  the  water 
as  well  as  from  the  land,  opposi- 
tion arose,  and  the  Conference  con- 
fined its  action  to  expressing  "the 
wish  that  the  proposal.  ...  be  re- 
ferred to  a  subsequent  conference 
for  consideration." 

The  subject  of  exempting  from 
capture  the  private  property  of  the 
enemy  at  sea,  except  contraband,  was 
brought  up  at  the  former  Hague  Con- 
ference by  the  American  delegation, 
and  advocated  as  **a  policy  adopted 
by  the  United  States  in  the  first  days 
of  its  existence  and  earnestly  urged 
ever  since."  The  Conference,  in  de- 
ciding that  the  subject  was  not  within 
the  scope  of  its  program,  expressed 
the  wish  that  the  proposal  might  be 
referred  to  a  subsequent  Conference 
for  consideration.  The  subject  has 
many  aspects.  On  one  side  it  seems 
to  accord  with  the  present  humani- 
tarian tendency  of  warfare  to  confine 
the  devastation  as  much  as  possible 
and  elevate  the  inevitable  struggles 
between  states  to  the  plane  of  duel- 
like combats  between  their  regularly 
constituted  military  and  naval  forces. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  humanitarian 
reason  which  exempts  non-combat- 
ant property  on  land  from  unneces- 
sary devastation  is  largely  lacking 
as  respects  such  property  at  sea.  The 
confiscation  of  property  at  sea  does 
not  bring  horror  to  helpless  women 
and  children  or  mutilate  the  rarest 
treasures  of  civilization.  It  does 
mean  loss  and  embarrassment  to  the 
merchant  classes,  but  this  fact  oper- 
ates to  secure  their  powerful  influence 
against  heedlessly  launching  the  state 
into  war. 

Just  what  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of 
the  present  practice  would  be  on  the 
warlike  interests  of  the  various  states 
is  extremely  problematical.  Great 
Britain,  with  the  wealthiest  merchant 
marine  of  all  the  states  and  the  most 
powerful  navy,  has  always  opposed 
the  change,  believing  that  she  could 
effectively  protect   her  own  traders 


at  sea  and  so  harrass  those  of  any 
enemy  that  they  would  cause  their 
government  to  sue  for  an  earlier 
peace.  Some  Englishmen  are  dubious 
about  the  advantages  of  the  present 
practice  to  British  interests.  They 
question  whether  the  depredations  on 
commerce  are  likely  to  accrue  more 
to  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain  than 
to  that  of  her  enemies,  and  thus 
materially  affect  the  issue  of  any 
struggle.  They  show  how  dependent 
England  is  on  supplies  from  over  the 
sea;  how,  with  food  stuffs  and  raw 
materials  normally  on  hand  for  only 
five  or  six  weeks,  a  combination  of 
the  powerful  navies  might  imperil 
British  trade  and  cause  the  price  of 
freights,  insurance,  seamen's  wages, 
foods  and  raw  materials  so  to  rise 
that  an  industrial  panic  would  com- 
pel, the  British  Government  to  seek 
a  humiliating  peace.  They  point  out, 
further,  the  change  of  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  in  1856,  which  exempts  from 
capture  neutral  goods  aboard  enemy's 
ships  and  enemy's  goods  aboard  neu- 
tral ships.  They  think  that  the  ef- 
fect of  a  prolonged  naval  war  would 
be  to  drive  British  trade  and  mer- 
chant ships  under  neutral  flags.  Ger- 
many, with  a  large  merchant  marine 
and  a  strong  navy,  has  hesitated  to 
take  sides  on  the  proposal,  being  un- 
able to  foresee  which  side  would  be 
to  her  material  interests.  Holland 
and  other  countries,  likely  to  profit 
as  neutrals,  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  forego  this  possible  advantage  in 
the  interests  of  the  humanitarian 
aspects  of  the  change  and  what  some 
have  denominated  **  a  proper  develop- 
ment of  international  law."  It  has 
been  urged  that  the  exemption  of 
private  property  from  capture  at  sea 
would  have  the  effect  of  removing 
somewhat  the  stimulus  to  further 
increase  naval  armaments. 

The  question  of  the  number  of 
"days  of  grace,"  or  length  of  time 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  during  which 
the  hostile  merchant  ships  on  the 
high  seas  and  in  hostile  and  neutral 
ports  may  enjoy  exemption  from 
confiscation  at  sea,  if  not  settled  by 
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the  adoption  of  the  larger  proposal 
to  exempt  private  property  at  sea, 
should,  in  the  interest  of  justice 
and  commercial  security,  be  definitely 
agreed  upon  by  the  Conference.  The 
indulgent  practice  of  waning  states 
has  varied  from  six  weeks*  exemption 
to  two  days'.  The  United  States  in 
the  war  with  Spain  proclaimed  thirty 
days  during  which  Spanish  merchant 
ships  in  its  ports  might  load  their 
cargoes  and  depart  with  immunity 
for  their  return  voyage.  It  also  gave 
exemption  for  both  the  incoming  and 
outgoing  voyage  of  Spanish  ships  and 
cargoes  which  had  already  sailed  for 
United  States  ports  at  the  outbreak 
of  war.  In  the  late  war,  Russia 
allowed  Japanese  ships  in  her  ports 
two  days  during  which  to  depart  and 
Japan  permitted  seven  **days  of 
grace'*  to  Russian  ships.  The  prac- 
tice is  of  modem  development. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  program  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference,  notwithstanding 
the  Muscovite  relish  thrown  in  here 
and  there,  permits  the  delegates  to 
take  up  a  vast  amount  of  important 
work.  Whether  the  understanding 
to  exclude  all  "questions  which  do 
not  directly  come  within  the  program" 
will  operate  to  prevent  the  present 
Conference  from  fixing  a  time  for  the 
periodical  convening  of  future  Con- 
ferences and  from  devising  a  plan  for 
the  preparation  of  the  program,  or 
** order  of  business,"  of  such  Confer- 
ences is  uncertain.  Both  matters 
should  be  provided  for.  Anything 
which  gives  definiteness  to  interna- 
tional arrangements  is  of  advantage 
educationally  and  in  tending  to  elimi- 
nate the  possibilities  of  national  jeal- 
ousies and  suspicions.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  educationally  it  might 
be  an  advantage  to  have  the  Confer- 
ences peripatetic,  meeting  first  in  one 
country  and  then  another.  The  gift 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  building, 
to  be  located  at  The  Hague,  to  house 
the  International  Arbitration  Tribu- 
nals established  from  time  to  time, 
the  library  and  other  necessary  offices, 
has  probably  eliminated  such  a  possi- 

Hty — if  there  was  anything  in  the 


suggestion.  The  association  of  an 
idea  with  a  definite  place  has  popular 
educational  value.  For  the  first  time 
in  history,  there  is  something  con- 
crete associated  with  the  idea  of  in- 
ternational   law. 

In  considering  what  are  likely  to 
be  the  definite  achievements  of  an  In- 
ternational Conference,  one  must  not 
forget  that  the  work  of  such  a  meeting 
is  largely  determined  by  the  uncertain 
element  which  operates  in  all  legisla- 
tive congresses — namely,  the  personal 
influence  and  force  of  particular  in- 
dividuals. Progress  in  such  matters 
is  not  the  resultant  of  impersonal 
forces,  like  public  opinion,  etc.,  unless 
the  representatives  are  convinced  that 
there  exists  a  definite  public  convic- 
tion which  they  are  expected  to  reg- 
ister. To  exert  positive  personal  in- 
fluence in  an  International  Conference, 
a  delegate  must  be  a  man  of  unusual 
ability,  equipped  not  only  in  the  lan- 
guages and  socially,  but  with  a  ripe 
experience  in  international  affairs  and 
with  public  men.  It  is  probably  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  was  largely 
the  personal  influence  of  Dr.  Andrew 
D.  White,  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation,  which  brought  about 
the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  states 
at  the  last  Hague  Conference  to  estab- 
lish the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Arbitration. 

Several  agencies  are  at  work  in  the 
United  States  striving  more  or  less 
directly  to  cultivate  a  public  con- 
viction in  favor  of  peace,  arbitration 
and  international  law.  They  seek  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  author- 
ities and  make  it  possible  for  our 
Government  to  take  the  advanced 
ground  in  these  matters,  which  its 
isolation  from  Europe  and  greatness 
as  a  nation  may  enable  it  to  take  in 
international  transactions,  provided 
only  that  the  mass  of  American  people 
possess  the  disposition  and  will  to 
adjust  international  disputes,  how- 
ever aggravated,  without  recourse  to 
the  threat  or  the  use  of  force.  One 
of  the  most  potent  and  sensible  agen- 
cies is  the  annual  conference  at  Lake 
Mohonk  of  men  of  all  opinions  and 
interests.     There    are    also     several 
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peace  societies.  The  Interparliamen- 
tary Union — ^a  voluntary  organiza- 
tion of  the  legislators  of  the  various 
countries,  has  an  American  member- 
ship of  some  two  hundred  Members 
of  Congress.  Efforts  are  being  made 
in  the  schools,  colleges,  labor  unions, 
boards  of  trade,  churches,  women's 
societies  and  other  organizations  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  subject. 
Work  is  being  carried  on  to  establish 
monuments  and  holidays  which  com- 


memorate the  achievements  of  peace 
as  well  as  those  of  war.  All  this 
educational  activity  is  most  important 
because,  to  a  degree,  on  its  success 
depends  the  development  of  a  public 
conviction  in  favor  of  "the  peace  of 
international  justice.'*  Perhaps  the 
greatest  object  of  civilization  is  to  elim- 
inate the  brutalities  of  the  struggle 
for  life  by  inculcating  common  stand- 
ards of  justice  and  the  disposition  to 
do  what  is  fair. 


THE  PERMANENCE  OF  POETIC  DRAMA: 

AN  INQUIRY 

By  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse 


HE  dramatic  mi- 
crobe, which  has 
infected  the  pro- 
ducers of  litera- 
ture in  so  virulent 
a  form,  has  found, 
apparently,  one  of 
its  most  favorable 
cultures  in  modern  poetry,  and  in 
every  quarter  which  the  muses  fre- 
quent, **the  play's  the  thing." 

Doubtless  the  success  of  Stephen 
Phillips  and  of  Rostand  in  reviving 
an  art  so  long  abashed  into  silence 
by  the  overmastering  genius  of 
Shakespeare,  is  responsible  for  the 
ambition  on  the  part  of  our  own  poets 
to  share  in  the  renaissance  which 
seems  to  be  imminent,  an  ambition 
which  leads  one  to  question  how  far 
it  is  likely  to  succeed  in  individual 
cases  and  what  the  outlook  may  be 
for  poetic  drama,  as  compared  with 
other  forms  of  poetry. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  subject 
Shakespeare  must,  in  justice  to  either 
side  of  the  argument,  be  exempt  at 
the  outset — ^we  do  not  call  into  com- 
parison the  sun  and  the  stars;  but 
Shakespeare  aside,  what  does  the 
fate  of  his  confreres  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  argue  as  to  the  permanence  of 
poetic  drama  and  its  relative  place  in 
literature. 


Marlowe  is,  of  course,  from  the 
poetic  standpoint,  the  most  impor- 
tant^ Elizabethan  influence  next  to 
Shakespeare,  and  his  ardent,  sumptu- 
ous music,  with  its  luxurious  fantasy, 
must  have  kept  itself  current  had  it 
been  in  any  other  form;  but  Mar- 
lowe's work  as  drama  lacks  structural 
unity,  convincing  characterization — 
as  Lowell  points  out,  his  characters 
are  but  personages  and  interlocutors 
— and,  above  all,  it  lacks  concentra- 
tion and  sustained  development  of 
action. 

Had  Marlowe  turned  his  bourgeon- 
ing fancy  into  the  lyric — as  he  once 
so  magically  proved  that  he  could  do 
— his  pictorial  imagery,  his  multi- 
colored diction,  into  the  narrative, 
ballad  or  epic, — he  would  not  now 
be  lost  to  all  but  special  students  of 
old  English  drama;  for  who,  outside 
the  college  curriculum  or  the  scholar's 
study,  reads  "Faustus,"  **Tambur- 
laine,"  **  Edward  the  Second  "  or  **  The 
Jew  of  Malta"?  and  of  his  ** mighty 
lines"  what  familiar  echo  remains 
save  the  query. 

Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand 

ships 
And  burned  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ? 

On  the  contrary,  who  has  not  at  his 
tongue's  end  the  plea  of  the  **Pas- 
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sionate  Shepherd,"  **Coine  live  with 
me  and  be  my  love"?  Is  it  likely 
that  Marlowe's  gay  fellows,  hearing 
these  lines  recited  in  the  taproom, 
fancied  that  succeeding  generations 
would  hold  them  as  classic  when 
**Faustus"  had  become  but  a  name? 
And  yet  the  lyric,  so  brief,  so  ex- 
quisite, an  epitome  of  pastoral  ro- 
mance, has  come  singing  dcjwn  the 
ages,  while  the  mighty  lines,  ac- 
claimed by  all  England,  are  lost  to  all 
but  the  profounder  student  of  dra- 
matic history. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  gentlemen 
and  scholars,  with  their  tempered 
melancholy,  their  lightsome  felicity; 
Ford,  with  his  specious  pathos,  his 
voluble  heartbreak ;  Massinger,  seldom 
daring  the  heights  but  refreshing  the 
lowlands  with  feeling;  and  that  earlier 
and  less  important  group,  Nash, 
Lodge,  Peele,  Greene  and  Lyly, — all 
have  suffered  the  same  ecUpse,  so 
that  their  finer  distinctions  and  rela- 
tive merits  are  known  only  to  the 
critic  of  drama. 

Two  lines  of  Sephestia's  song  to 
her  child, 

Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee  I 
When  thou  art  old,  there  's  grief  enough 
for  thee, 

because  of  their  music  and  their  smile 
and  sigh,  keep  alive  the  memory 
of  Greene,  who  in  the  arrogance  of 
his  own  day  called  Shakespeare  **an 
upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our 
feathers." 

Lodge  is  known  for  his  merry, 
amorous  lyric,  **  Rosalyn's  Madrigal " ; 
**  rare  Ben  Jon  son,  "  whose  plays 
were  so  applauded  by  his  generation, 
is  passed  on  in  the  toast, 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 
And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 

while  Chapman  lives,  not  by  his 
dramas,  but  by  his  translation  of 
Homer. 

Even  Webster,  impressive  in  his 
apotheosis  of  horror,  and  capable  of 
such  fine,  if  archaic,  lines  as  these, 

I  cannot  set  myself  so  many  fathoms 
Beneath  the  height  of  my  true  heart  as 
fear, 


is  withdrawn  as  to  the  farthest  shades 
from  the  reading  world  of  this  cen- 
tury; for  who  but  the  special  critic 
of  early  English  drama  turns  aside 
from  the  insistence  of  greater  and 
more  accessible  art  to  search  the 
pages  of  **The  Duchess  of  Malfy" 
or  "The  White  Devil"?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Webster,  for  the  acting 
quality  of  his  plays,  their  compara- 
tive modernity  of  structure  and  force 
and  compression  of  line,  remains  an 
influence  on  poetic  drama  and  is 
closely  studied  by  critics  of  dramatic 
form,  but  as  literature,  £iside  from  such 
technical  study,  its  value  is  lost. 

But  if  seventeenth-centtiry  poetic 
drama  is  perpetuated  almost  wholly 
by  the  fine  body  of  criticism  it  has 
evoked,  especially  that  of  Lamb, 
Coleridge,  Symonds  and  Swinburne, 
lyric  poetry  of  that  period  was  never 
more  enjoyed  than  now,  never  more 
jealously  preserved  and  delighted  in. 
Not  one  spontaneous,  bubbling  note 
of  that  unpremeditated  art  has  time 
let  pass,  and  if  but  once  the  singer 
struck  this  charmed,  unconscious 
note,  he  gained  therelDy  an  immor- 
tality. Wither,  Crashaw,  Campion, 
Lovelace,  Herrick,  Waller,  Suckling, 
and  all  the  others  who  poured  their 
exuberant  souls  into  the  unstudied 
melody  of  English  verse,  have  a 
surety  of  remembrance  denied  to 
greater  men  who  gave  their  genius  to 
the  drama. 

Of  the  later  poets,  Dryden  spent 
his  life  in  poetic  drama,  producing 
highly  successful  plays,  the  stage 
events  of  his  day,  but  they  have 
vanished  like  the  snows  of  yesteryear ; 
even  "Don  Sebastian,"  reckoned  a 
marvel  of  stagecraft  and  a  literary 
triumph,  is  less  than  a  name  to  this 
generation.  A  lifetime  of  volumi- 
nous dramatic  work  is  swept  away, 
while  certain  odes — or  one  may  lessen 
it  to  the  "Ode  for  St.  Cecelia's  Day" 
and  "  Alexander's  Feast, "  which,  with 
their  metrical  originality  and  freedom 
and  rarely  consonant  diction,  have 
Dryden's  fame  in  their  keeping. 
Where  now  are  the  readers  of  Addi- 
son's "Cato,"  after  Dryden's  work 
the  most  successful  poetic  drama  of 
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the  eighteenth  century  ?  The  school- 
boy declaims  its  famous  soliloquy, 
but  its  suave  lines,  its  fine,  sonorous 
periods, — ^who  now  turns  back  to  the 
old  play  to  enjoy  them? 

The  nineteenth  century  had  few 
poets  who  did  not  essay  the  dramatic 
form,  Byron  among  the  earliest; 
but  with  the  exception  of  **  Man- 
fred" and  **Cain,"  and  these  purely 
from  a  literary  standpoint,  his  dramas 
are  neither  read  nor  considered  in  an 
estimate  of  his  work.  **Cain"  has 
powerful  passages  which  in  his  own 
day  were  sufficiently  heretical  to 
cause  Murray  to  make  one  of  his 
periodic  flights  to  the  country,  but 
we  have  long  since  overtaken  its 
utmost  audacity.  Its  subject  pre- 
cluded its  acting,  but  Byron  had  no 
thought  of  it  as  other  than  a  closet 
drama,  nor  had  he  of  any  work  of  his 
in  this  form,  though  **  Marino  Faliero  " 
was  put  upon  the  boards  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  without  his  consent, 
and  was  speedily  overtaken  by  the 
worst  that  could  befall  it. 

In  Byron's  conversations  with  Med- 
win  he  delivers  himself  in  no  uncertain 
terms  upon  the  subject  of  a  poet's 
writing  for  the  stage.  He  had,  before 
leaving  England,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, been  made  literary  manager 
of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  re- 
tained the  office  for  a  year,  during 
which  time  five  hundred  dramas, 
many  of  them  in  verse,  passed  through 
his  hands.  What  more  could  be 
needed  to  disillusion  the  most  radical 
optimist !  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  him  saying  to  Medwin: 

Who  would  condescend  to  the  drudgery 
of  the  stage  and  enslave  himself  to  the 
humors,  the  caprices,  the  taste  or  tasteless- 
ness  of  the  age?  Besides,  one  must  write 
for  particular  actors,  have  them  constantly 
in  one's  eye,  sacrifice  character  to  the 
personating  of  it,  cringe  to  some  favorite 
of  the  public,  neither  give  him  too  many 
nor  too  few  lines  to  spout;  think  how  he 
would  mouth  such  and  such  a  sentence, 
look  such  and  such  a  passion,  strut  such 
and  such  a  scene.  Who,  I  say,  would  sub- 
mit to  all  this? 

"Manfred"   is   a   superb   piece   of 


psychology,  and  has  undoubtedly 
the  strongest  and  most  sustained 
thinking  to  be  found  in  Byron's 
work ;  but  he  was  careful  to  designate 
it  as  a  dramatic  poem,  that  it  might 
be  understood  he  had  no  end  in  view 
but  the  analy^s  of  a  soul  in  conflict 
with  its  own  nature  and  the  spiritual 
powers  of  the  universe.  As  a  drama 
it  is  formless  and  incoherent,  having 
no  plot,  but  rather  a  series  of  im- 
passioned soliloquies  and  magically 
beautiful  descriptions,  such  as  that 
retrospect  of  the  Coliseum  by  moon- 
light, which  illumines  its  arches  for 
all  time.  ** Manfred"  is  but  a  glori- 
ous fragment,  not  to  be  taken  as 
drama  either  in  execution  or  intent; 
nor  is  **Cain,"  though  having  more 
dramatic  unity;  and  it  is  certain  that 
B)rron's  other  dramas,  even  in  their 
own  day,  were  not  regarded  as  in- 
fluences in  his  work. 

With  Shelley  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  work  upon  which 
his  ever-growing  fame  rests.  It  is 
not  **The  Cenci,"  that  superlative 
analysis  of  horror — though  it  has 
great  dramatic  power  and  aside  from 
its  revolting  subject  would  be  moving 
and  effective  as  a  stage  drama.  The 
characterization  might  be  called  into 
account,  the  heinousness  of  Cenci 
himself  is  perhaps  too  crassly  por- 
trayed, and  one  may  question  the 
consistency  of  Beatrice's  attempts 
at  concealment  —  would  she  not 
have  gloried  in  confession  as  the 
best  exoneration  ?  Nevertheless,  *  *  The 
Cenci"  is  an  admirably  executed 
play,  but  too  repulsive  in  subject 
either  for  the  stage  or  for  literature. 
It  will  live,  for  the  sheer  recognition 
of  its  power,  but  rather  as  a  feat  than 
as  a  representative  expression  of  the 
poet. 

** Prometheus  Unbound"  is  essen- 
tially Shelleian,  a  great  mould  for  the 
fiery  eruption  of  Shelley's  spirit;  but 
it  is  a  spiritual  masque,  not  a  drama, 
and  its  distinctive  work  is  almost 
wholly  lyrical.  It  is  not  the  Prome- 
theus, however,  which  best  reveals 
Shelley,  but  **Adonais,"  that  noblest 
elegy;  *'  The  Ode  to  the  West 
Wind" — ^the    consummation    of    his 
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art;  the  ** Lines  Written  in  Dejection 
neai'  Naples,"  the  '*  Indian  Serenade," 
•'night,"  and  all  that  intimate  body 
of  verse  in  which  Shelley  wrapt  his 
vital,  quivering  spirit. 

Tennyson?  One  need  only  men- 
tion "Harold"  and  *'Becket"  in  the 
same  breath  with  **Maud,"  **In 
Memoriam,"  and  the  lyric  interpola- 
tions of  **The  Princess,"  to  assume 
the  point  proven.  *'The  Princess" 
itself  is  wholly  artificial,  but  "Tears, 
idle  tears,"  "Home  they  brought 
her  warrior  dead,"  and  its  other 
flawless  lyrics,  will  sparkle  on  the 
stretched  forefinger  of  all  time  when 
the  very  names  of  Tennyson's  dramas 
are  forgotten. 

With  Browning,  last  and  greatest 
of  the  nineteenth  century  poets  to 
employ  the  dramatic  form,  we  are 
perhaps  too  near  for  a  retrospective 
focus.  We  are  eager  to  get  at  his 
meaning,  his  spiritual  truth  for  our- 
selves. We  search  his  every  creation 
as  if  for  the  word  of  life ;  and  whether 
he  lead  us  to  the  sands  where  Caliban 
stirs  in  restless  foreknowledge  of  the 
spirit  of  man,  to  the  tent  of  Saul,  or 
to  that  chamber  where  a  soul  is 
convicted  by  a  child's  song  as  Pippa 
Passes,  we  follow  as  gladly  and 
eagerly. 

So  various  are  the  forms  which 
Browning  employed  that  a  relative 
analysis  of  his  mastery  in  them  would 
be  impossible  in  the  space  at  com- 
mand; nor  does  it  import,  the  only 
consideration  being  the  probable  per- 
manence of  his  dramas  as  compared 
with  his  other  forms.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  "Pippa  Passes"  will  out- 
live Browning's  other  essays  in  drama, 
though  "  In  a  Balcony  "  is  structurally 
finer,  more  intense  and  vivid  in  char- 
acterization; in  short,  a  far  more 
organic  work  dramatically.  Why, 
then,  is  "Pippa  Passes"  likely  to 
outlive  it?  For  the  sheer  poetry  it 
contains,  its  lyric  transport,  its  color- 
ful, ardent  beauty.  Not  by  virtue 
of  its  dramatic  character  but  despite 
it,  for  "  Pippa  Passes,"  as  its  recent 
presentation  so  convincingly  proved, 
lacks  the  movement,  the  sustained 
unity  of  action,  necessary  to  the  stage. 


'*A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,"  aside 
from  the  dramatic  form,  cannot  stand 
with  Browning's  other  work,  because 
of  the  confusion  of  its  ethics.  The 
spiritual  motive  is  too  vaguely  de- 
fined ;  the  expiring  lover's  declaration 
throws  no  palliating  light  upon  the 
crime,  nothing  to  cause  the  brother 
to  die  of  remorse  at  his  misjudgment 
of  the  pair.  It  is  wholly  unconvincing 
spiritually,  for  even  spiritual  judg- 
ment must  justify  itself.  But  one 
may  not  stop  to  analyze  Browning's 
code  of  ethics  nor  his  lesser  dramas; 
the  very  fact  that  he  forsook  the 
dramatic  form,  that  he  could  not 
express  in  it  his  impassioned  individu- 
ality, is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
that  could  possibly  be  advanced  for 
the  more  representative  character  of 
his  later  work. 

The  dramatic  monologue  furnished 
him  a  compromise,  and  a  more 
flexible  medium  for  the  expression  of 
his  personality,  for  Browning  is 
Browning  in  all  his  monologues, 
however  he  name  them;  but  while 
one  cannot  dismember  Browning's 
work — ^for  a  unity  of  philosophy 
pervades  it — cannot  set  one  form 
absolutely  aloof  from  another,  the 
most  extravagant  lover  of  drama 
would  scarcely  claim  that  his  dra- 
matic work,  taken  as  a  whole,  can 
rank  with  his  best  expression  in  other 
mediums. 

If  the  retrospect  would  seem  to 
prove  that  with  the  exception  of 
Shakespeare — the  inevitable  excep- 
tion— English  poets  have  found  their 
immortality  in  other  forms  they  may 
have  employed,  rather  than  the 
drama  (and  a  more  critical  study  of 
the  matter  than  is  possible  here  would 
strengthen  the  statement)  the  drama 
is,  then,  except  in  the  hands  of  so 
supreme  a  master,  a  less  permanent 
form  of  poetic  art  than  its  fellows; 
and  the  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  not 
written  primarily  for  reading,  or  was 
not  at  the  outset,  though  modern 
poetic  drama,  with  rare  exceptions, 
has  no  other  end. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  of  choos- 
ing a  theme  at  once  poetic  and 
dramatic — a  theme  having  inherent 
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beauty  and  susceptible  of  poetic 
development  and  yet  impassioned 
and  vital — is  so  great  that  many 
who  essay  the  form  do  not  surmount 
it;  and  when  such  a  theme  is  found 
there  follows  the  greater  difficulty  of 
making  the  poet  the  ally,  nay,  the 
servant,  of  the  dramatist,  that  he 
may  not  be  enticed  too  far  by  a 
seductive  fancy.  '  If  the  drama  be 
written  with  the  poet  uppermost, 
rather  than  the  playwright,  it  is 
likely  to  come  under  dramatic  in- 
dictment for  over-elaboration  and 
ornateness,  for  fancy  may  not  bour- 
geon now  in  flowery  periods  as  in  the 
days  of  Marlowe.  One  line  too  much, 
one  image  intruded  for  its  own  felicity, 
breaks  the  orbing  suspense  of  a 
passage  whose  sole  legitimate  purpose 
is  to  carry  on  the  action.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  dialogue  be  too  suc- 
cinct, or  divested  too  much  of  im- 
aginative phrase,  it  will  lack  the 
poetic  elevation  which  alone  justi- 
fies the  form.  Only  one  bom  to  the 
art  may  walk  safely  between  these 
pitfalls. 

Into  the  first,  Stephen  Phillips* 
has  fallen,  and  by  virtue  of  his  in- 
flated and  over-poetized  style  is  less 
great  as  a  dramatist  and  less  likely 
to  outlive  the  fad-period  of  his  popu- 
larity. Indeed  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  dramatically,  Stephen  Phil- 
lips is  making  good;  whether  ''Ulys- 
ses," "The  Sin  of  David  "  or  "Nero 
has  the  convincing  power  of  "  Herod 
and  whether,  as  a  poet,  he  has  equalled 
his  first  achievement.  "Paolo  and 
Francesca"  remains  the  most  finished 
and  exquisite  work  of  his  pen,  and 
that  because  of  its  artistic  inhibition, 
its  reliance  upon  the  compelling  pow^er 
of  the  sad,  sweet  story  itself,  rather 
than  any  spectacular  accessories  with 
which  he  might  invest  it. 

Each  year  adds  plays  to  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's list  of  published  works,  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  future  generations 
will  sift  his  dramatic  granary  for  the 
intrinsic  beauty  or  truth  he  might 
have  given  them  in  more  accessible 
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form.  When  each  in  turn  is  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  last  year's  plays,  or, 
looking  farther,  when  their  publica- 
tion has  ceased  to  be  a  contemporary 
event,  will  they  hold  as  literature,  will 
they  keep  alive  Phillips's  name  as  the 
same  poetic  gifts  embodied  in  other 
forms  would  do?  If,  indeed,  Mr. 
Phillips  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
acting  success  of  his  dramas,  that  is 
another  matter;  nor  would  one  wil- 
lingly part  with  certain  of  his  plays, 
for  their  rare  poetic  beauty;  but  one 
could  wish  him  to  bestow  a  modicum 
of  his  productivity  upon  those  forms 
of  poetry  of  more  universal  appeal 
than  the  drama. 

The  case  of  Richard  Hovey*  well 
illustrates  the  point  in  question.  In 
a  Foreword  to  "The  Marriage  of 
Guenevere"  he  dwelt  upon  the  story- 
loving  proclivities  of  human  nature 
and  projected  his  work  in  drama  upon 
this  assumption.  In  "Taliesin,"  last 
of  his  trilogy,  there  are  such  reaches 
of  song  as  Hovey  rarely  attained 
elsewhere ;  but  because  of  their  setting, 
because  humanity  does  not  so  much 
love  a  story  as  it  loves  the  free  flight 
of  song,  the  fine  poetry  of  "Taliesin" 
is  comparatively  little  known,  while 
Hovey's  fame  rests,  not  upon  his 
dramas,  admirable  work  as  they  con- 
tain, but  upon  his  odes,  his  sonnets, 
his  lyrics,  found  in  his  collection 
"Along  the  Trail"  and  in  the  "Songs 
from  Vagabondia."  One  may  feel 
that  this  is  unjust  to  Hovey's  memo- 
ry, that  if  "Taliesin"  contains,  in  the 
main,  finer  work  than  he  has  done 
elsewhere,  it  should  chiefly  perpetuate 
his  name;  but  already  the  reading 
public  decrees  otherwise.  The  Vaga- 
bondia books,  which  contain,  as  all 
know,  admirable  poetry  aside  from 
the  Bohemian  sort,  pass  constantly 
through  new  editions,  while  "Taliesin  " 
and  the  other  dramas  remain  upon 
the  publisher's  shelves. 

One  does  not  justify  this  condition, 
but  simply  points  it  out.  A  fact  may 
be  deplorable,  but  still  a  fact.  If  it 
were  merely  the  average  reader  w^ho 


♦  Paolo  and  Prancesca.  Herod.  Ulysses.  The  Sin 
of  David.  Nero.  By  Stephen  Phillips.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 


♦  The  Marriage  of  Guenevere.  The  Birth  of  Gala- 
had. Taliesin.  By  Richard  Hovey.  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co. 
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confessed  unfamiliarity  with  Hovey's 
dramas  it  would  not  be  significant — 
one  expects  the  lay  mind  to  love 
lyrical  expression  above  more  com- 
plicated forms;  but  when  cultivated 
readers  and  even  critics  and  poets 
who,  presumably,  follow  closely  the 
course  of  modern  literature,  are 
ignorant  of  his  dramas  and  estimate 
him  wholly  by  his  lyrics  and  son- 
nets, it  is  perhaps  as  conclusive  proof 
as  one  needs  that  a  poet  removes 
himself  not  only  from  the  people  but, 
to  a  great  degree,  from  more  culti- 
vated lovers  of  poetry,  by  the  dra- . 
matic  form.  When  Hovey's  dramas 
appeared  they  received  as  generous 
recognition  as  contemporary  poetic 
dramas  are  now  receiving,  but  a 
period  of  less  than  ten  years  has 
retired  them  from  current  circulation. 
Of  otir  present-day  poets,  William 
Vaughn  Moody,*  whose  **Ode  in 
Time  of  Hesitation"  and  other  songs 
at  the  outset  betokened  the  prophet 
gift,  would  seem,  in  his  later  work, 
deliberately  to  put  himself  out  of 
touch  with  his  time  and  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  readers,  by  his  themes 
and  his  form.  Though  Mr.  Moody 
has  demonstrated  that  he  can  write 
a  prose  drama  of  moving  quality, 
**The  Fire  Bringer,*'  his  Promethean 
masque,  is  heavy  and  formless  and, 
aside  from  its  lyrics  and  occasional 
passages,  lacks  the  emotional  fusion, 
the  identity  of  theme  and  treatment, 
necessary  to  compel  one's  interest. 
But  while,  to  enkindle  his  dialogue, 
the  poet  steals  no  fire  from  on  high 
in  his  fennel  stalk,  scattered  through 
its  pages  are  such  inspiring  and  beau- 
tiful lyrics  as  that  beginning, 

From  wounds  and  sore  defeat 
I  made  my  battle  stay, 
Winged  sandals  for  my  feet 
I  wove  of  my  delay — 

and    the    exquisite    Pandora    songs, 
so  delicate,  so  passionate! 

Mr.  Moody  is  a  poet  by  every  sign 
and  seal,  combining,  as  he  does,  ardor, 
spirituality,  artistic  compression,  and 
forthright  ease   of  music;   but  it  is 


to  be  deplored  that  he  is  spending  his 
best  creative  years  attempting  to 
revitalize  legends  like  that  of  Prome- 
theus, which  have  lost  all  enkindling 
power,  when  life  is  quick  with  im- 
pulses which  await  the  shaping  of 
art.  Such  a  poem  as  "Gloucester 
Moors"  has  more  of  inspiration  and 
beauty  than  is  contained  in  the 
dialogue  of  "The  Fire  Bringer,'* 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  memo- 
rable passages.  To  be  sure,  "The 
Fire  Bringer"  is  not  a  drama  proper, 
but  a  masque,  and  cannot  be  held  to 
the  standard  of  technique  demanded 
of  an  acting  play;  but  virtue  has 
gone  from  the  theme  itself  and  a  cre- 
ative poet  should  find  more  vital 
material  for  his  art. 

But  while  the  masque  form,  and 
other  poem-plays  avowed  as  closet 
drama,  may  be  exempt  from  too  close 
scrutiny  on  the  dramatic  side,  when  a 
poet  projects  his  work  in  an  elaborate 
stage  form  it  should  live  and  move 
and  convince,  both  poetically  and 
dramatically,  which,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  those  not  absolute,  our 
own  poetic  drama  has  not  yet  done. 

Of  these  exceptions,  Percy  Mac- 
kaye's  "Jeanne  D'Arc,"*  recently 
presented,  is  worthy  of  note.  In  at- 
tempting to  unify  all  the  historical, 
traditional  and  supernatural  data 
associated  with  the  story,  and  render 
it  dramatically  coherent  and  effective, 
Mr.  Mackaye  undertook  what  a  sceptic 
would  have  foredoomed  as  impracti- 
cable, if  not  impossible;  but  the 
sceptic  usually  finds  himself  dis- 
comfited, and  while  Mr.  Mackaye  has 
not  succeeded  in  fusing  this  mass 
of  material  into  a  wholly  organic 
drama,  he  has  succeeded  much  more 
nearly  in  doing  so  than  would  have 
seemed  probable  at  the  outset.  Al- 
though the  play  is  rather  a  series 
of  incidents  than  a  closely  welded 
drama,  the  story  itself  is  so  impres- 
sive, so  full  of  beauty  and  elevation, 
and  Mr.  Mackaye  has  so  empha- 
sized these  phases  in  his  treatment, 
that  what  it  loses  in  rapidity  and 
continuity    of    action    it     gains    in 


♦  The  Fire  Bringer.     By  Waiiam  Vaughn  Moody. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


*  Jeanne  D*Arc.     By  Percy  Mackaye.     The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 
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dignity  and  spiritual  power.  The 
dialogue,  too,  while  rendered  heavy 
in  places  by  the  historical  detail 
necessary  to  interpret  the  action,  is, 
in  the  main,  clear  cut  and  frequently 
of  great  beauty  of  phrase,  as  Jeanne's 
soliloquy  at  the  Ladies'  Tree,  begin- 
ning, 

How  happily  doth  all  the  world  go  home; 

her  exclamation  before  Troyes,  when 
they  seek  to  discredit  her. 

To  build  and  build  and  build  on  running 

sands — 
How  terrible  it  must  be  to  be  God! 

or  the  words  of  D'Alencon, 

For  there  's  no  pang,  'mongst  all  our  mortal 

hurts, 
Sharp  as  the  vivisection  of  a  dream. 

Such  a  work  as  Mr.  Mackaye's, 
despite  a  certain  lack  of  dramatic 
coalition,  apparent  in  its  stage  pre- 
sentation^  belongs  to  the  affirmative 
forces,  as  does  the  finer  poetic  work 
of  Olive  Tilford  Dargan,*  whose 
pages  are  suffused  with  color  and 
imagery  and  whose  blank  verse  has 
all  the  flexibility,  freedom  and  mel- 
odic impulse  of  a  lyric.  Mrs.  Dargan's 
dramas  have  always  a  compelling  in- 
terest and  one  is  held  to  their  devel- 
opment as  to  an  unfolding  story; 
nevertheless  he  cannot  be  unconscious 
of  certain  defects  of  plot.  A  drama 
is  not  a  story,  but  life  portrayed  in 
action.  "The  Siege"  is  illogical  and 
confused  both  in  construction  and 
ethics,  and  even  *' Lords  and  Lovers," 
a  far  more  finished  work,  seems  to  me 
to  misconceive  several  points  and  to 
make  less  effective  use  of  its  dramatic 
material  than  it  might.  The  revela- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  Glaia  to 
her  lover,  which  is  the  vital  point  of 
the  drama,  should  have  been  made 
the  supreme  scene  and  witnessed 
by  the  audience,  instead  of  being 
disclosed  after  her  death  when  its 
dramatic  effectiveness  is  lost.  Also 
Lady  Albemarle,  the  mother,  should 
have  suffered  the  penalty  of  exposure 
for  the  moral  cowardice  of  her  life. 


rather  than  allowed  to  escape  all  by 
a  convenient  death.  Life  is  inexo- 
rable and  rarely  lets  the  offender  go 
hence  till  he  has  paid  the  utmost 
farthing.  The  denouement  of  *  *  Lords 
and  Lovers"  is  a  strange  retroversion 
in  dramatic  power  from  the  earlier 
work  of  the  play. 

Mrs.  Dargan's  great  strength  lies 
in  the  personality  with  which  she 
invests  her  characters  and  in  her 
remarkable  command  of  blank  verse. 
It  is  Elizabethan  in  mood  and  diction 
and  this,  if  anything,  will  arbitrate 
against  its  permanence;  but  it  is  a 
sympathetic  transfusion  rather  than 
an  imitation,  and  does  not  detract 
from  the  individuality  of  the  poet's 
gifts. 

Wholly  different  in  style  and  tem- 
perament is  Ridgely  Torrence,*  whose 
**Abelardand  Heloise"  has  recently 
been  issued  and  whose  **E1  Dorado" 
of  some  years  ago  was  generously 
received.  Mr.  Torrence  has  neither 
the  note  nor  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Elizabethans;  indeed,  one  could 
scarcely  imagine  a  farther  cry  than 
from  the  sonorous,  colorful,  perfervid 
verse  of  the  early  dramatists  to  the 
poised,  restrained  mood  of  **Abelard 
and  Heloise."  Actably,  the  play  does 
not  move  with  the  swift  impulse 
one  might  expect  from  its  theme. 
The  passion  is  too  subtle,  too 
psychological,  to  externalize  itself 
in  a  rapidly  moving  drama,  but  it 
is  the  passion  in  which  the  sorrow 
of  the  world  is  met,  the  immemorial 
sorrow,  renunciation,  which  must  go 
softly  all  its  days.  Mr.  Torrence 
has  made  the  fateful  story  a  searching 
spiritual  study,  rather  than  a  por- 
trayal of  elemental  passion.  His 
treatment  of  it  is  a  surprise  to  one 
having  only  in  mind  its  primary 
incidents;  but,  w^hile  the  character  of 
Heloise  seems  illogical  and  there  are 
certain  points  in  the  conception  of  the 
plot  which  might  be  challenged,  as 
poetry  it  is  full  of  exquisite  passages 
and  has  the  choice,  uncommon  beauty, 
the  distinction,  of  Mr.  Torrence's  art. 
One  finds  himself  questioning,  how- 


*  Lords     and    Lovers,  and  Other  Dramas.      By 
Olive  TUford  Dargan.     Scribner. 


*  Abelard   and    Heloise.     By    Ridgely   Torrence. 
Scribner. 
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ever,  "whether  such  a  poem  as  **The 
Lesser  Children"  does  not  reveal  a 
more  temperamental  and  authentic 
gift,  and  whether  more  frequent  work 
in  lyrical  form  would  not  win  for  Mr. 
Torre  nee 's  poetry  a  wider  and  more 
sympathetic  reading  than  can  be  won 
in  drama. 

Miss  Peabody's  ** Marlowe"*  and 
her  briefer  plays,  too  well  known  to 
require  detailed  comment,  are  full  of 
beautiful  poetry  and  have  certain 
strongly  dramatic  elements,  but  the 
fusion  is  not  yet  complete  between 
the  poetry  and  the  action. 

Arthur  Upson's  poem-drama,  "The 
City,"t  has  an  almost  austere  sim- 
plicity of  phrase  and  elevation 
of  mood;  but  its  beauty  is  too  ab- 
stract and  remote  for  a  compelling 
drama.  The  lyrics,  however,  which 
it  contains  are  of  rare  quality  both 
in  form  and  feeling.  Mr.  Upson  is  a 
poet  of  a  choice  and  original  gift, 
whose  w^ork  has  a  future.  His  **  Oc- 
taves in  an  Oxford  Garden"  are 
wrought  with  so  refined  an  artistry, 
and  yet  with  such  unconscious  ease, 
as  to  delight  any  one  sensitive  to 
the  subtler  charm  of  poetry.  What 
Mr.  Upson  may  do  in  drama  is  too 
early  to  predict,  but  his  gifts  in  other 
forms  are  unmistakable. 

Among  the  recent  group  of  drama- 
tic poets,  Mr.  Cale  Young  Rice,  whose 
volume  of  **  Plays  and  L3rrics"  was 
issued  last  season  and  whose  '*  Night 
in  Avignon"  is  just  from  the  press, 
has  done  excellent  work,  particularly 
worthy  of  comment  on  its  architec- 
tonic side.  J  Mr.  Kice  has  an  instinc- 
tive sense  of  dramatic  relations;  his 
dramas  move  by  first  intent  and  the 
unity  of  word  and  action  is  admirably 
maintained.  His  work  is  not  without 
its  immaturities,  such  as  appear  in 
certain  features  of  the  denouement 
of  '*  Yolanda  of  Cyprus."  Taken  as  a 
whole,  however,  this  is  one  of  his 
strongest  plays,  though  **A  Night  in 
Avignon"   has  a  peculiar  charm  of 

♦  Marlowe.       By     Josephine     Preston     Pcabody. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

t  The  City.     A  Poem -drama.     By  Arthur  Upcon. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

t  Plays  and  Lyrics.  A  Night  in  Avignon.     By  Calc 
Young  Rice.     McClure.  Phillips  &  Co. 


phrase  and  atmosphere  and  an  ideal- 
istic motive. 

The  work  of  Newman  Howard  which 
has  but  lately  made  its  way  to  us, 
though  published  first  some  years  ago 
in  England,  evinces  a  dramatic  talent 
of  a  high  order,  but  a  talent  not  yet 
wholly  disciplined.  His  earlier  work, 
**Kiartan,  the  Icelander,"*  has  as  its 
subsidiary  mo:if  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Iceland;  but,  from  a 
lack  of  incisive  treatment,  this  tends 
rather  to  confuse  the  action  than  to 
focalize  it,  and  the  play  would,  I 
think,  have  been  stronger  and  more 
clearly  defined  had  the  motive  been 
vested  solely  in  the  tragedy  which 
it  presents.  In  the  type  of  Kiartan, 
however,  Mr.  Howard  has'  a  luminous 
character  study  and  one  finds  himself 
dwelling  upon  the  final  words  of  this 
Iceland  hero, 

Brother,  by  your  hand  liefer  I  were. slain. 
Than  bid  you  die  by  mine, 

as  upon  some  fine  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  closing  lines  of  the  play, 
spoken  by  the  blind  skald,  Liot,  over 
the  body  of  Kiartan,  though  tend- 
ing to  the  rhetorical,  reach  at  the 
climax  a  true  height  of  beauty  and 
impressiveness. 

In  **  Savonarola,"  Mr.  Howard's 
more  recent  drama,  the  lack  of  sharp 
definition  in  the  plot  and  dialogue  is 
much  more  apparent  than  in  **  Kiar- 
tan," since  all  the  rival  factions  and 
orders,  civil  and  religious,  of  that 
turbulent  period  are  represented  in 
the  play  and  by  their  machinations  so 
involve  the  plot  that  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  the  various  characters  and  their 
allegiance  distinct.  The  romance, 
too,  which  Mr.  Howard  has  woven 
about  the  sombre  figure  of  the  Frate, 
seems  wholly  extraneous  to  his  char 
acter  and  tradition.  But  while  the 
love  element  of  the  play  comes  tardy 
off,  the  interest  is  not  dependent  upon 
this  element  but  centres  in  the  pub- 
lic career  of  the  Frate,  the  drama- 
tic incident  of  the  Trial  by  Fire,  and 
the  tragic  spectacle  of  the  Execution. 

♦Kiartan.   the    Icelander.    Savonarola:   A   City's 
Trajfcdy.     By    Newman    Howard.     E.    P.    Dutton 
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Strangely  enough,  however,  these 
two  events,  coming  so  near  together 
in  the  drama  and  each  having  so 
similar  a  setting,  neutralize  each  other 
from  a  dramatic  standpoint,  so  that 
the  great  climax  of  the  Execution 
loses  its  effectiveness  because  the 
Trial  by  Fire  has  already  brought 
together  the  same  concourse,  in  the 
same  place,  been  portrayed  in  much 
the  same  manner,  and  exhausted 
both  the  compassion  and  vindictive- 
ness  of  the  spectators.  Either  of  these 
scenes,  alone,  would  be  highly  im- 
pressive, but  the  law  of  dramatic  pro- 
portion is  violated  and  the  second 
rendered  ineffectual  by  the  first. 

Despite  these  strictures,  Mr.  How- 
ard's drama  is  by  no  means  a  nega- 
tive achievement:  the  finesse  shown 
in  the  factional  intrigues  is  ingenious, 
the  verse  has  both  poise  and  finish, 
and  the  majestic  character  of  Savo- 
narola irradiates  the  whole  with  a 
spiritual  light. 

There  is  not  space,  however,  to 
analyze  the  dramatic  productions  of 
contemporary  poets.  Rostand  and 
Stephen  Phillips  have  proven  that 
poetic  drama  may  make  a  complete 
success  upon  the  modern  stage. 

There  is  ao  reason  to  challenge  the 
ability  of  our  own  poets  to  write 


actable  plays  when  they  shall  have 
trained  their  hand  to  the  art.  It  is 
the  drama  as  a  reading  form  that 
one  questions,  and  its  permanence 
as  literature.  If  a  poet  possess  the 
ability  to  write  successful  plays  for 
the  stage  it  is  a  different  considera- 
tion from  the  spending  of  wan  years 
in  the  production  of  closet  drama, 
which,  in  these  modern  days,  with 
rare  exceptions,  does  net  outlast  in 
current  knowledge  five  years  of  its 
publication.  One  of  these  excep- 
tions is,  of  course,  the  work  of  Yeats, 
whose  **Land  of  Heart's  Desire"  is 
a  bit  of  art  to  dream  over,  in  its 
exquisite  simplicity  and  Celtic  magic. 
Of  the  old  English  drama,  new  edi- 
tions come  faithfully  down  for  the 
intimate  student  of  the  form  or 
of  the  special  period  which  pro- 
duced it,  just  as  the  literature  of 
every  period  is  preserved  for  its  value 
in  the  evolution  of  literature  as  a 
whole;  but  poetry  in  its  nobler  and 
vaster  ends  is  for  the  people  as  well 
as  the  elect,  and  by  the  "people" 
one  does  not  mean  the  uncultivated 
masses,  but  that  vast  public  to  whom 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats  and 
Browning,  for  example,  are  vital  in- 
fluences when  the  old  English  dram- 
atists are  but  names. 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOB 

AN  INTRODUCTION 
By  G.  K.  Chesterton 


HE  Book  of  Job  is 
among  the  other 
Old  Testament 
books  both  a  phil- 
osophical riddle 
and  a  historical 
riddle.  It  is  the 
philosophical  rid- 
dle that  concerns  us  at  the  moment ; 
so  we  may  dismiss  first  the  few  words 
of  general  explanation  or  warning 
which  should  be  said  about  the  his- 
torical aspect.  Controversy  has  long 
raged  about  which  parts  of  this  epic 
belong   to  its    original    scheme  and 


which  are  interpolations  of  consider- 
ably later  date.  The  doctors  disagree, 
as  it  is  the  business  of  doctors  to  do ; 
but  upon  the  whole  the  trend  of  in- 
vestigation has  always  been  in  the 
direction  of  maintaining  that  the  parts 
interpolated,  if  any,  were  the  prose 
prologue  and  epilogue  and  possibly 
the  speech  of  the  young  man  who 
comes  in  with  an  apology  at  the  end. 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  competent  to 
decide  such  questions.  But  whatever 
decision  the  reader  may  come  to 
concerning  them,  there  is  a  general 
truth  to  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
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nection.  When  you  deal  with  any 
ancient  artistic  creation,  do  not  sup- 
pose that  it  is  anything  against  it 
that  it  grew  gradually.  The  Book 
of  Job  may  have  grown  gradually, 
just  as  Westminster  Abbey  grew 
gradually.  But  the  people  who  made 
the  old  folk  poetry,  like  the  people 
who  made  Westminster  Abbey,  did 
not  attach  that  importance  to  the 
actual  date  and  the  actual  author, 
that  importance  which  is  entirely 
the  creation  of  the  almost  insane  in- 
dividualism of  modem  times.  We 
may  put  aside  the  case  of  Job,  as 
one  complicated  with  religious  diffi- 
culties, and  take  any  other,  say  the 
case  of  the  Iliad.  Many  people  have 
maintained  the  characteristic  for- 
mula of  modem  scepticism,  that 
Homer  was  not  written  by  Homer, 
but  by  another  person  of  the  same 
name.  Just  in  the  same  way  many 
have  maintained  that  Moses  was  not 
Moses  but  another  person  called 
Moses.  But  the  thing  really  to  be 
remembered  in  the  matter  of  the 
Iliad  is  that  if  other  people  did 
interpolate  the  passages,  the  thing 
did  not  create  the  same  sense  of 
shock  that  would  be  created  by  such 
proceedings  in  these  individualistic 
times.  The  creation  of  the  tribal 
epic  was  to  some  extent  regarded  as 
a  tribal  work,  like  the  building  of  the 
tribal  temple.  Believe  then,  if  you 
will,  that  the  prologue  of  Job  and 
the  epilogue  and  the  speech  of 
Elihu  are  things  inserted  after  the 
original  work  was  composed.  But 
do  not  suppose  that  such  insertions 
have  that  obvious  and  spurious 
character  which  would  belong  to 
any  insertions  in  a  modern  individ- 
ualistic book.  Do  not  regard  the 
insertions  as  you  would  regard  a 
chapter  in  George  Meredith  which 
you  afterwards  found  had  not  been 
written  by  George  Meredith,  or  half 
a  scene  in  Ibsen  which  you  found 
had  been  cunningly  sneaked  in  by 
Mr.  William  Archer.  Remember  that 
this  old  world,  which  made  these  old 
poems  like  the  Iliad  and  Job,  always 
kept  the  tradition  of  what  it  was 
making.     A  man  could  almost  leave 


a  poem  to  his  son  to  be  finished  as  he 
would  have  finished  it,  just  as  a  man 
could  leave  a  field  to  his  son  to  be 
reaped  as  he  would  have  reaped  it. 
What  is  called  Homeric  tmity  may 
be  a  fact  or  not.  The  Iliad  may  have 
been  written  by  one  man.  It  may 
have  been  written  by  a  hundred  men. 
But  let  us  remember  that  there  was 
more  unity  in  those  times  in  a  hun- 
dred men  than  there  is  unity  now 
in  one  man.  Then  a  city  was  like 
one  man.  Now  one  man  is  like  a 
city  in  civil  war. 

Without  going,  therefore,  into  ques- 
tions of  unity  as  understood  by  the 
scholars,  we  may  say  of  the  scholarly 
riddle  that  the  book  has  unity  in  the 
sense  that  all  great  traditional  crea- 
tions have  unity;  in  the  sense  that 
Canterbury  Cathedral  has  unity.  And 
the  same  is  broadly  true  of  what  J 
have  called  the  philosophical  riddle. 
There  is  a  real  sense  in  which  the 
Book  of  Job  stands  apart  from  most 
of  the  books  included  in  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament.  But  here 
again  those  are  wrong  who  insist  on 
the  entire  absence  of  unity.  Those 
are  wrong  who  maintain  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  a  mere  loose  library ; 
that  it  has  no  consistency  or  aim. 
Whether  the  result  was  achieved  by 
some  supernal  spiritual  truth,  or  by 
a  steady  national  tradition,  or  merely 
by  an  ingenious  selection  in  after 
times,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
have  a  quite  perceptible  unity.  To 
attempt  to  understand  the  Old  Tes- 
tament without  realizing  this  main 
idea  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to 
study  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
without  realizing  that  the  author  of 
them  had  any  philosophical  object 
at  all.  It  is  as  if  a  man  were  to 
read  the  history  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  thinking  all  the  time  that 
he  was  reading  what  really  purported 
to  be  the  iTistory  of  an  old  Danish 
pirate  prince.  Such  a  reader  would 
not  realize  at  all  that  Hamlet's  pro- 
crastination was  on  the  part  of  the 
poet  intentional.  He  would  merely 
say,  *'How  long  Shakespeare's  hero 
does  take  to  kill  his  enemy!"  So 
speak  the  Bible  smashers,  who  are 
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unfortunately  always  at  bottom  Bible 
worshippers.  They  do  not  under- 
stand the  special  tone  and  intention 
of  the  Old  Testament;  they  do  not 
understand  its  main  idea,  which  is 
the  idea  of  all  men  being  merely  the 
instruments  of  a  higher  power. 

Those,  for  instance,  who  complain 
of  the  atrocities  and  treacheries  of 
the  judges  and  prophets  of  Israel 
have  really  got  a  notion  in  their  head 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject. They  are  too  Christian.  They 
are  reading  back  into  the  pre-Chris- 
tian scriptures  a  purely  Christian 
idea — the  idea  of  saints,  the  idea 
that  the  chief  instruments  of  God 
are  very  particularly  good  men. 
This  is  a  deeper,  a  more  daring,  and 
a  more  interesting  idea  than  the  old 
Jewish  one.  It  is  the  idea  that  in- 
nocence has  about  it  something  terri- 
ble which  in  the  long  run  makes  and 
re-makes  empires  and  the  world. 
But  the  Old  Testament  idea  was 
much  more  what  may  be  called  the 
common-sense  idea,  that  strength  is 
strength,  that  cunning  is  cunning, 
that  worldly  success  is  worldly  suc- 
cess, and  that  Jehovah  uses  these 
things  for  His  own  ultimate  purpose, 
just  as  He  uses  natural  forces  or 
physical  elements.  He  uses  the 
strength  of  a  hero  as  He  uses  that  of 
a  Mammoth — without  any  particular 
respect  for  the  Mammoth.  I  cannot 
comprehend  how  it  is  that  so  many 
simple-minded  sceptics  have  read  such 
stories  as  the  fraud  of  Jacob  and  sup- 
posed that  the  man  who  wrote  it 
(whoever  he  was)  did  not  know  that 
Jacob  was  a  sneak  just  as  well  as  we 
do.  The  primeval  human  sense  of 
honor  does  not  change  so  much  as 
that.  But  these  simple-minded  scep- 
tics are,  like  the  majority  of  modem 
sceptics.  Christians.  They  fancy  that 
the  patriarchs  must  be  meant  for 
patterns;  they  fancy  that  Jacob  was 
being  set  up  as  some  kind  of  saint; 
and  in  that  case  I  do  not  wonder  that 
they  are  a  little  startled.  That  is 
not  the  atmosphere  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment at  all.  The  heroes  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  not  the  sons  of  God, 
but  the  slaves  of  God,  gigantic  and 


terrible  slaves,  like  the  genie,  who 
were  the  slaves  of  Aladdin. 

The  central  idea  of  the  great  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  called 
the  idea  of  the  loneliness  of  God. 
God  is  not  only  the  chief  character 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  God  is  properly 
the  only  character  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Compared  with  His  clearness 
of  purpose  all  the  other  wills  are 
heavy  and  automatic,  like  those  of 
animals;  compared  with  His  actuality 
all  the  sons  of  flesh  are  shadows. 
Again  and  again  the  note  is  struck, 
'*  With  whom  hath  he  taken  counsel  ?" 
**  I  have  trodden  the  wine- press 
alone,  and  of  the  peoples  there  was 
no  man  with  me."  All  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  are  merely  His  tools 
or  weapons ;  for  the  Lord  is  a  man  of 
war.  He  uses  Joshua  like  an  axe 
or  Moses  like  a  measuring-rod.  For 
Him  Samson  is  only  a  sword  and 
Isaiah  a  trumpet.  The  saints  of 
Christianity  are  supposed  to  be  like 
God,  to  be,  as  it  were,  little  statuettes 
of  Him.  The  Old  Testament  hero 
is  no  more  supposed  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  God  than  a  saw  or 
a  hammer  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  carpenter.  This 
is  the  main  key  and  characteristic 
of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  as  a  whole. 
There  are,  indeed,  in  those  scriptures 
innumerable  instances  of  the  sort  of 
rugged  humor,  keen  emotion  and  pow- 
erful individuality  which  are  never 
wanting  in  great  primitive  prose  and 
poetry.  Nevertheless,  the  main  char- 
acteristic remains:  the  sense,  not 
merely  that  God  is  stronger  than 
man,  not  merely  that  God  is  more 
secret  than  man,  but  that  He  means 
more,  that  He  knows  better  what 
He  is  doing,  that  compared  to  Him 
we  have  something  of  the  vagueness, 
the  unreason  and  the  vagrancy  of 
the  beasts  that  perish.  *'It  is  he 
that  sitteth  above  the  earth,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grass- 
hoppers." We  might  almost  put  it 
thus: — The  book  is  so  intent  upon 
asserting  the  personality  of  God  that 
it  almost  asserts  the  impersonality 
of  man.  Unless  this  gigantic  cosmic 
brain    has   conceived   a   thing,   that 
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thing  is  insecure  and  void;  man  has 
not  enough  tenacity  to  ensure  its 
continuance.  **  Except  the  Lord  build 
the  house  their  labor  is  but  lost  that 
build  it.  Except  the  Lord  keep  the 
city  the  watchman  watcheth  but  in 
vam. 

Everywhere  else,  then,  the  Old 
Testament  positively  rejoices  in  the 
obliteration  of  man  in  comparison 
with  the  divine  purpose.  The  Book 
of  Job  stands  definitely  alone  because 
the  Book  of  Job  definitely  asks:  **  But 
what  is  the  purpose  of  God.?  Is  it 
worth  the  sacrifice  even  of  our  mis- 
erable humanity?  Of  course  it  is 
easy  enough  to  wipe  out  our  own 
paltry  wills  for  the  sake  of  a  will  that 
is  grander  and  kinder.  But  is  it 
grander  and  kinder?  Let  God  use 
His  tools;  let  God  break  His  tools. 
But  what  is  He  doing  and  what  are 
they  being  broken  for  ? "  It  is  because 
of  this  question  that  we  have  to 
attack  as  a  philosophical  riddle  the 
riddle  of  the  Book  of  Job. 

The  present  importance  of  the 
Book  of  Job  cannot  be  expressed 
adequately  even  by  saying  that  it 
is  the  most  interesting  of  ancient 
books.  We  may  almost  say  of  the 
Book  of  Job  that  it  is  the  most  inter- 
esting of  modem  books.  In  truth, 
of  course,  neither  of  the  two  phrases 
covers  the  matter,  because  fundamen- 
tal human  religion  and  fundamental 
human  irreligion  are  both  at  once 
old  and  new;  philosophy  is  either 
eternal  or  it  is  not  philosophy.  The 
modem  habit  of  saying  "This  is 
my  opinion,  but  I  may  be  wrong,"  is 
entirely  irrational.  If  I  say  that  it 
may  be  wrong  I  say  that  it  is  not  my 
opinion.  The  modem  habit  of  saying 
"Every  man  has  a  different  philo- 
sophy; this  is  my  philosophy  and  it 
suits  me" —  he  habit  of  saying  this 
is  mere  weak  mindedness.  A  cosmic 
philosophy  is  not  constructed  to  fit 
a  man;  a  cosmic  philosophy  is  con- 
structed to  fit  a  cosmos.  A  man  can 
no  mora  possess  a  private  religion 
than  he  can  possess  a  private  sun  and 
moon. 

The  first  of  the  intellectual  beauties 
of  the  Book  of  Job  is  that  it  is  all 


concerned  with  this  desire  to  know 
the  actuality ;  the  desire  to  know  what 
is,  and  not  merely  what  seems.     If 
modems  were  writing  the  book  we 
should  probably  find  that  Job  and  his 
comforters  got  on  quite  well  together 
by  the  simple  operation  of  referring 
their   differences   to   what   is   called 
the   temperament,    saying   that    the 
comforters    were    by    nature    "opti- 
mists" and  Job  by  nature  a  "pessi- 
mist."    And    they   would    be    quite 
comfortable,  as  people  can  often  be, 
for  some  time  at  least,  by  agreeing 
to    say   what    is    obviously   untrue. 
For  if  the  word  "pessimist"  means 
anything  at  all,  then  emphatically  Job 
is  not  a  pessimist.     His  case   alone 
is    sufficient    to   refute   the    modem 
absurdity  of  referring  everything  to 
physical  temperament.     Job  does  not 
in  any  sense  look  at  life  in  a  gloomy 
way.     If  wishing   to   be  happy  and 
being  quite  ready  to  be  happy  con- 
stitute an  optimist,  Job  is  an  optimist. 
He  is  a  perplexed  optimist;  he  is  an 
exasperated  optimist;  he  is  an  out- 
raged   and    insulted     optimist.     He 
wishes  the  universe  to  justify  itself, 
not  because  he  wishes  it  to  be  caught 
out,  but  because  he  really  wishes  it 
to    be    justified.     He    demands    an 
explanation  from  God,  but  he  does 
not  do  it  at  all  in  the  spirit  in  which 
Hampden    naight    demand    an    ex- 
planation from  Charles  I.     He  does 
it  in  the  spirit  in  which  a  wife  might 
demand    an    explanation    from    her 
husband  whom  she  really  respected. 
He    remonstrates    with    his    Maker 
because  he  is  proud  of  his  Maker. 
He  even  speaks  of  the  Almighty  as 
his  enemy,  but  he  never  doubts,  at 
the  back  of  his  mind,  that  his  enemy 
has  some  kind   of  a  case  which  he 
does  not  understand.     In  a  fine  and 
famous  blasphemy  he  says,  "Oh,  that 
mine  adversary  had  written  a  book!" 
It  never  really  occurs  to  him  that  it 
could  possibly  be  a  bad  book.     He  is 
anxious    to    be   convinced — that    is, 
he  thinks  that  God  could  convince 
him.     In   short,  we  may  say  again 
that  if  the  word  optimist  means  any- 
thing (which  I  doubt)  Job  is  an  op- 
timist.    He  shakes  the  pillars  of  the 
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world  and  strikes  insanely  at  the 
heavens;  he  lashes  the  stars,  but  it  is 
not  to  silence  them:  it  is  to  make 
them  speak. 

In  the  same  way  we  may  speak 
of  the  official  optimists,  the  comfort- 
ers of  Job.  Again,  if  the  word  pessi- 
mist means  anything  (which  1  doubt) 
the  comforters  of  Job  may  be  called 
pessimists  rather  than  optimists.  All 
that  they  really  believe  is  not  that 
God  is  good,  but  that  God  is  so  strong 
that  it  is  much  more  judicious  to  call 
Him  good.  It  would  be  the  exag- 
geration of  censure  to  call  them  evolu- 
tionists; but  they  have  something  of 
the  vital  error  of  the  evolutionary 
optimist.  They  will  keep  on  saying 
that  ever3rthing  in  the  universe  fits 
into  ever)!thing  else:  as  if  there  were 
anything  comforting  about  a  number 
of  nasty  things  all  fitting  into  each 
other.  We  shall  see  later  how  God 
in  the  great  climax  of  the  poem 
turns  this  particular  argument  alto- 
gether upside  down. 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  God 
enters  (somewhat  abruptly) ,  is  struck 
the  sudden  and  splendid  note  which 
makes  the  thing  as  great  as  it  is. 
All  the  human  beings  through  the 
story,  and  Job  especially,  have  been 
asking  questions  of  God.  A  more 
trivial  poet  would  have  made  God 
enter  in  some  sense  or  other  in  order 
to  answer  the  questions.  By  a  touch 
truly  to  be  called  inspired,  when  God 
enters,  it  is  to  ask  a  number  more 
questions  on  His  own  account.  In 
this  drama  of  scepticism  God  himself 
takes  up  the  r61e  of  sceptic.  He  does 
what  all  the  great  voices  defending 
religion  have  always  done.  He  does, 
for  instance,  what  Socrates  did.  He 
turns  rationalism  against  itself.  He 
seems  to  say  that  if  it  comes  to  asking 
questions.  He  can  ask  some  questions 
which  will  fling  down  and  flatten  out 
all  conceivable  human  questioners. 
The  poet  by  an  exquisite  intuition 
has  made  God  ironically  accept  a 
kind  of  controversial  equality  with 
His  accusers.  He  is  willing  to  regard 
it  as  if  it  were  a  fair  intellectual  duel : 
**Gird  up  now  thy  loins  like  a  man; 
for  I  will  demand  of  thee,  wd  answer 


thou  me."  The  Everlasting  adopts 
an  enormous  and  sardonic  humility. 
He  is  quite  willing  to  be  prosecuted. 
He  only  asks  for  the  right  which  every 
prosecuted  person  possesses:  He  asks 
to  be  allowed  to  cross-examine  the 
witness  for  the  prosecution.  And  He 
carries  yet  further  the  correctness 
of  the  legal  parallel.  For  the  first 
question,  essentially  speaking,  which 
He  asks  of  Job  is  the  question  that 
any  criminal  accused  by  Job  would 
be  most  entitled  to  ask.  He  asks 
Job  who  he  is.  And  Job,  being  a 
man  of  candid  intellect,  takes  a  little 
time  to  consider,  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  does  not  know. 

This  is  the  first  great  fact  to  notice 
about  the  speech  of  God,  which  is 
the  culmination  of  the  inquiry.  It 
represents  all  human  sceptics  routed 
by  a  higher  scepticism.  It  is  this 
method,  used  sometimes  by  supreme 
and  sometimes  by  mediocre  minds, 
that  has  ever  since  been  the  logical 
weapon  of  the  true  mystic.  Socrates, 
as  I  have  said,  used  it  when  he  showed 
that  if  you  only  allowed  him  enough 
sophistry  he  could  destroy  all  the 
sophists.  Jesus  Christ  used  it  when 
He  reminded  the  Sadducees,  who 
could  not  imagine  the  nature  of 
marriage  in  heaven,  that  if  it  came  to 
that,  they  had  not  really  imagined  the 
nature  of  marriage  at  all.  In  the 
break-up  of  Christian  theology  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  Butler  used  it, 
when  he  pointed  out  that  rationalistic 
arguments  could  be  used  as  much 
against  vague  religion  as  against  doc- 
trinal religion,  as  much  against  ration- 
alist ethics  as  against  Christian  ethics. 
It  is  the  root  and  reason  of  the 
fact  that  men  who  have  religious 
faith  have  also  philosophic  doubt,  like 
Cardinal  Newman,  Mr.  Balfour  or 
Mr.  Mallock.  These  are  the  small 
streams  of  the  delta ;  the  Book  of  Job 
is  the  first  great  cataract  that  creates 
the  river.  In  dealing  with  the  arro- 
gant asserter  of  doubt,  it  is  not  the 
right  method  to  tell  him  to  stop 
doubting.  It  is  rather  the  right 
method  to  tell  him  to  go  on  doubting, 
to  doubt  a  little  more,  to  doubt  every 
day  newer  and  wilder  things  in  the 
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universe,  until  at  last,  by  some  strange 
enlightenment,  he  may  begin  to  doubt 
himself. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  first  fact  touching 
the  speech;  the  fine  inspiration  by 
which  God  comes  in  at  the  end,  not  to 
answer  riddles,  but  to  propound  them. 
The  other  great  fact  which,  taken 
together  with  this  one,  makes  the 
whole  work  religious  instead  of  merely 
philosophical,  is  that  other  great 
surprise  which  makes  Job  suddenly 
satisfied  with  the  mere  presentation 
of  something  impenetrable.  Verbally 
speaking  the  enigmas  of  Jehovah  seem 
darker  and  more  desolate  than  the 
enigmas  of  Job ;  yet  Job  was  comfort- 
less before  the  speech  of  Jehovah  and 
is  comforted  after  it.  He  has  been 
told  nothing,  but  he  feels  the  terrible 
and  tingling  atmosphere  of  something 
which  is  too  good  to  be  told.  The 
refusal  of  God  to  explain  His  design 
is  itself  a  burning  hint  of  His  design. 
The  riddles  of  God  are  more  satisfying 
than  the  solutions  of  man. 

Thirdly,  of  course,  it  is  one  of  the 
splendid  strokes  that  God  rebukes 
alike  the  man  who  accused  and  the 
men  who  defended  Him;  that  He 
knocks  down  pessimists  and  optimists 
with  the  same  hammer.  And  it  is 
in  connection  with  the  mechanical 
and  supercilious  comforters  of  Job 
that  there  occurs  the  still  deeper  and 
finer  inversion  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
The  mechanical  optimist  endeavors 
to  justify  the  universe  avowedly  upon 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  rational  and 
consecutive  pattern.  He  points  out 
that  the  fine  thing  about  the  world 
is  that  it  can  all  be  explained.  That 
is  the  one  point,  if  I  may  put  it  so, 
on  which  God,  in  return,  is  explicit  to 
the  point  of  violence.  God  says,  in 
effect,  that  if  there  is  one  fine  thing 
about  the  world,  as  far  as  men  are 
concerned,  it  is  that  it  cannot  be 
explained.  He  insists  on  the  inex- 
plicableness  of  everything;  " Hath  the 
rain  a  father  ? .  .  .  Out  of  whose  womb 
came  the  ice?"  He  goes  farther, 
and  insists  on  the  positive  and  pal- 
pable unreason  of  things:  "Hast  thou 
sent  the  rain  upon  the  desert  where 
no  man  is,  and  upon  the  wilderness 


wherein  there  is  no  man?"  God  will 
make  man  see  things,  if  it  is  only 
against  the  black  background  of 
nonentity.  God  will  make  Job  see 
a  startling  universe  if  He  can  only 
do  it  by  making  Job  see  an  idiotic 
universe.  To  startle  man  God  be- 
comes for  an  instant  a  blasphemer; 
one  might  almost  say  that  God  be- 
comes for  an  instant  an  atheist.  He 
unrolls  before  Job  a  long  panorama  of 
created  things,  the  horse,  the  eagle, 
the  raven,  the  wild  ass,  the  peacock, 
the  ostrich,  the  crocodile.  He  so 
describes  each  of  them  that  it  sounds 
like  a  monster  walking  in  the  sun. 
The  whole  is  a  sort  of  psalm  or 
rhapsody  of  the  sense  of  wonder. 
The  maker  of  all  things  is  astonished 
at  the  things  He  has  Himself  made. 
This  we  may  call  the  third  point. 
Job  puts  forward  a  note  of  interroga- 
tion; God  answers  with  a  note  of 
exclamation.  Instead  of  proving  to 
Job  that  it  is  an  explicable  world,  He 
insists  that  it  is  a  much  stranger  world 
than  Job  ever  thought  it  was.  Lastly, 
the  poet  has  achieved  in  this  speech, 
with  that  unconscious  artistic  ac- 
curacy found  in  so  many  of  the  simpler 
epics,  another  and  much  more  deli- 
cate thing.  Without  once  relaxing 
the  rigid  impenetrability  of  Jehovah 
in  His  deliberate  declaration,  he  has 
contrived  to  let  fall  here  and  there 
in  the  metaphors,  in  the  parenthetical 
imagery,  sudden  and  splendid  sug- 
gestions that  the  secret  of  God  is  a 
bright  and  not  a  sad  one — semi- 
accidental  suggestions,  like  light  seen 
for  an  instant  through  the  cracks  of 
a  closed  door.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  praise  too  highly,  in  a  purely 
poetical  sense,  the  instinctive  exacti- 
tude and  ease  with  which  these  more 
optimistic  insinuations  are  let  fall 
in  other  connections,  as  if  the  Al- 
mighty Himself  were  scarcely  aware 
that  He  was  letting  them  out.  For 
instance,  there  is  that  famous  passage 
where  Jehovah,  with  devastating  sar- 
casm, asks  Job  where  he  was  when 
the  foundations  of  the  world  were 
laid,  and  then  (as  if  merely  fixing  a 
date)  mentions  the  time  w^hen  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.     One 
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cannot  help  feeling,  even  upon  this 
meagre  information,  that  they  must 
have  had  something  to  shout  about. 
Or  again,  when  God  is  speaking  of 
snow  and  hail  in  the  mere  catalogue 
of  the  physical  cosmos,   He  speaks 
of  them  as  a  treasury  that  He  has 
laid  up  against  the  day  of  battle — a 
hint  of  some   huge  Armageddon   in 
which  evil  shall  be  at  last  overthrown. 
Nothing  could  be  better,  artistically 
speaking,  than  this  optimism  breaking 
through   agnosticism  like   fiery  gold 
round  the  edges  of  a  black   cloud. 
Those  who  look  superficially  at  the 
barbaric  origin  of  the  epic  may  think 
it  fanciful  to  read  so  much  artistic 
significance  into  its  casual  similes  or 
accidental  phrases.     But  no  one  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  great  examples 
of  semi-barbaric  poetry,  as  in  the  Song 
of  Roland  or  the   old   ballads,   will 
fall  into  this  mistake.     No  one  who 
knows  what  primitive  poetry  is,  can 
fail  to  realize  that  while  its  conscious 
form  is  simple,  some  of  its  finer  ef- 
fects are  subtle.  •  The  Iliad  contrives 
to  express  the  idea  that  Hector  and 
Sarpedon  have  a  certain  tone  or  tint 
of   sad    and    chivalrous    resignation, 
not  bitter  enough  to  be  called  pes- 
simism and  not  jovial  enough  to  be 
called  optimism.  Homer  could  never 
have   said   this   in   elaborate  words; 
but   somehow  he  contrives  to  say  it 
in  simple  words.     The.  Song  of  Ro- 
land  contrives  to   express   the   idea 
that   Christianity   imposes   upon   its 
heroes  a  paradox :  a  paradox  of  great 
humility  in  the  matter  of  their  sins 
combined  with   great  ferocity  in  the 
matter  of  their  ideas.     Of  course  the 
Song  of  Roland  could  not  say  this;  but 
it  conveys  this.     In  the  same  way  the 
Book  of  Job  must  be  credited  with 
many  subtle  effects  which  were  in  the 
author's  soul  without  being,  perhaps, 
in  the  author's  mind.     And  of  these 
by  far  the  most  important  remains 
even    yet    to   be   stated. 

I  do  not  know,  and  I  doubt  whether 
scholars  know,  if  the  Book  of  Job 
had  a  great  effect  or  had  any  effect 


upon  the  after-development  of  Jewish 
thought.  But  if  it  did  have  any 
effect,  it  may  have  saved  them  from 
an  enormous  collapse  and  decay. 
Here  in  this  Book  the  question  is 
really  asked  whether  God  invariably 
punishes  vice  with  terrestrial  punish- 
ment and  rewards  virtue  with  terres- 
trial prosperity.  If  the  Jews  had 
answered  that  question  wrong  they 
might  have  lost  all  their  after-influence 
in  human  history.  They  might  even 
have  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  modem 
well-educated  society.  For  when  once 
people  have  begun  to  believe  that 
prosperity  is  the  reward  of  virtue, 
their  next  calamity  is  obvious.  If 
prosperity  is  regarded  as  the  reward 
of  virtue,  it  will  be  regarded  as  the 
symptom  of  virtue.  Men  will  leave 
off  the  heavy  task  of  making  good 
men  successful.  They  will  adopt  the 
easier  task  of  making  out  successful 
men  good.  This,  which  has  happened 
throughout  modem  commerce  and 
journalism,  is  the  ultimate  Nemesis 
of  the  wicked  optimism  of  the  com- 
forters of  Job.  If  the  Jews  could  be 
saved  from  it,  the  Book  of  Job  saved 
them. 

The  Book  of  Job  is  chiefly  remark- 
able, as  I  have  insisted  throughout, 
for  the  fact  that  it  does  not  end  in 
a  way  that  is  conventionally  satis- 
factory. Job  is  not  told  that  his 
misfortunes  were  due  to  his  sins  or  a 
part  of  any  plan  for  his  improvement. 
But  in  the  prologue  we  see  Job  tor- 
mented not  because  he  was  the  worst 
of  men,  but  because  he  was  the  best. 
It  is  the  lesson  of  the  whole  work  that 
man  is  most  comforted  by  paradoxes. 
Here  is  the  very  darkest  and  strangest 
of  the  paradoxes;  and  it  is  by  all 
human  testimony  the  most  reassuring. 
I  need  not  suggest  what  a  high  and 
strange  history  awaited  this  paradox 
of  the  best  man  in  the  worst  fortune. 
I  need  not  say  that  in  the  freest  and 
most  philosophical  sense  there  is  one 
Old  Testament  figure  who  is  truly  a 
type;  or  say  what  is  pre-figured  in 
the   wounds   of  Job. 
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SONG-ECHOES  FROM  THE  GERMAN 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

I  LINGERED  by  the  Bodensee, 
That  laves  so  many  a  German  land : 

Song-Echoes  thence,  from  every  way, 
Came  rippling  up  the  willow  strand. 
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From  Wilhblm  Busch's  "Kritik  des  Hbrzbns" 

THE  TRAMP 

It  was  a  tramp  that  crossed  my  way, 
Took  off  his  cap,  and  bade  good  day. 
Though  strong  he  was,  and  sound  withal, 
I  let  a  piece  of  silver  fall, 
Right  friendly,  in  his  tattered  cap. 
The  fellow  was  a  clever  chap, 
And  through  his  shaggy  goat's-beard  spake: 
*Kind  Sir,  observe,  no  pains  I  take 
To  thank  you  {that  I  never  do) ; 
I  take  it — you,   yourself,   can  see — 
Your  flattered  vanity  for  you 
An  ample  recompense  will  be!" 

THE  BIRD  ON  THE  LIME 

It  was  a  bird  that  from  the  I'me 

Beheld  a  black  cat  climb  and  climb 

Still  higher,  higher,  up  the  tree, 

With  claws  and  eyeballs  fierce  to  see. 

The  bird  bethought  him: — ^** Since  't  is  so — 

Since  down  this  cat's  throat  I  must  go, — 

There  's  not  a  moment,  now,  to  lose ; 

The  time  that  's  left  me  I  must  use. 

I  '11  pif)e  a  jolly  note  or  two, 

As  when  of  grief  I  nothing  knew!" 

So  thought,  and  sang. — And  I — I  wist, 

The  poor  bird  was  a  humorist! 


From  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer 

THE  DEAD  LOVE 

We  walked  towards  town  in  silence 
And  it  was  close  of  day. — 

So,  once,  the  two  disciples 

Towards  Emmaus  held  their  way: 
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On  either  side  they  walk — 

They  list  each  word   He  saith, — 

The  Master  whom  they  served, 
And  who  had  suffered  death! 

T  was  even  so  with  us : 

We  walked,  at  set  of  sun; 
And  our  Dead  Love,  between  us 

Spake  low  to  us,  each  one. 
For  every  secret  thought 

The  secret  word  he  knew ; 
And  what  was  deepest  hid 

From  out  our  souls  he  drew. 
He  made  all  clear — how  clear! 

Yet  silvery  soft  he  spake: 
**I  on  the  Cross  have  hung — 

Behold,  *t  was  for  your  sake ! 
Twas  you  that  did  betray  me ; 

Your  insults  have  I  borne; 
For  you,  I  sat  in  purple — 

The  crown  of  thorns  have  worn! 
And  I  have  suffered  Death; 

And  Death  have  conquered,  so; 
And  now,  between  you  twain. 

In  Heavenly  guise  I  go!" 

He  spake.     Our  Road  Companion 

We  had  at  last  discerned : 
Oh,  then,  like  those  disciples, 

Oiir  hearts  within  us  burned ! 

AT  HEAVEN'S  GATE 

I  dreamed  I  came  to  Heaven's  Gate, 

And  there  I  found  you,  Sweet 
Close  down  beside  the  spring  you  sate, 

And  washed,  and  washed  your  feet. 

You  washed  them — washed  them  yet  again, 
Beneath  the  blinding  Light — 

With  haste,  with  haste,  and  look  of  pain, 
Albeit  they  shone  so  white. 

I  cried,  "Oh,  why  this  task  to  do — 
Your  cheeks  with  tears  all  wet?" 

*So  deep  in  dust  I  went  with  you 
That  dust  is  on  me  yet!" 
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RECENT  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  POLITICAL 
BIOGRAPHY 


By  W.  Roy  Smith 


N  the  generation  of 
Englishmen  which 
passed  the  first  Re- 
form Bill  and  re- 
pealed the  Corn 
Laws,  there  were 
many  optimists 
who  believed  that 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  the 
growth    of    international    commerce 
would  do  away  with  warfare.     Exact- 
ly three  quarters  of  a  century  have 
elapsed,  and — peace  conferences  not- 
withstanding— that  hope  seems  to  be 
further  from  realization  to-day  than 
it  was  in  1832.     Civilized  nations  are 
spending  a  constantly  increasing  pro- 
portion of  their  revenues  in  training 
men  and  in  constructing  instruments 
to  destroy  life  and  property.     Tenny- 
son reflects    the  trend   toward  mili- 
tarism when  he  says,  in  "Maud," 
Is  it  peace  or  war?    Better,  war!  loud  war 

by  land  and  by  sea. 
War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking 
a  hundred  thrones. 

Carlyle's  worship  of  Cromwell  and 
Frederick  the  Great  and  much  of 
Kipling's  work  are  characterized  by 
the  same  sentiment.  "The  Army  of  a 
Dream"  is  simply  a  glorification,  a 
wildly  fantastic  glorification,  of  the 
military  career.  By  studying  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century 
we  may  in  time  discover  the  forces 
which  have  neutralized  the  peaceful 
influence  of  trade  and  perhaps  be 
able  to  suggest  some  remedy.  For 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  should 
welcome  the  keen  interest  manifested 
in  this  period  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  last  five  years.  To  the  general 
histories  of  Dorman,  Walpole,  Paul, 
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McCarthy  and  Bright  may  be  added 
Morley's  "Life  of  Gladstone,"  Win- 
ston Churchill's  "Life  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill"  and  Fitzmaurice's 
"Life  of  Lord  Granville,"  and,  more 
recently  still,  Walpole's  "Studies  in 
Biography,"*  Houston's  "Daniel 
O'Connell,"!  Reid's '"Lord  Durham."! 
Atlay's  "Victorian  Chancellors "§  and 
the  "Argyll  Autobiography  and  Me- 
moirs. "II  The  chief  characteristics 
of  this  literature  are  its  predominantly 
political  and  biographical  nature  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  written  almost 
exclusively  from  the  Whig  point 
of  view.  Many  of  the  writers  them- 
selves are  men  who  have  been  more 
or  less  prominent  in  public  life,  either 
in  Parliament  or  in  the  Cabinet.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  brain  of  a  Whig 
is  cast  in  a  broader  mould  than  that 
of  his  Tory  brother;  but  even  Whigs 
are  mortal,  and  however  impartial 
they  may  be  in  dealing  with  the 
remote  past,  it  is  not  so  easy  for  them 
to  do  full  justice  to  their  present-day 
opponents. 

The  distinction  of  being  regarded 
as  the  highest  authority  on  the  po- 
litical history  of  England  since  1815 
belongs  unquestionably  to  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole.  Not  only  does  he  possess 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  political 
conditions  in  his  own  country,  based 

•studies  in  BiograpKy.  By  Sir  Spencer  Walpole. 
E-  P.  Dutton  a  <fo.  ^  "^ 

t  Daniel  O'Connell:  His  Early  Life  and  Jouinol. 
ngsto  iSoi.  By  Arthur  Houston.  Sir  Isaac  Pit- 
nun  &  Sans. 

t  Life  and  Letters  of  the  First  Bari  of  Durham, 
r70)-i8jo.  By  Stuart  J.  Reid.  i  vols.  Long- 
mans. Green  &  Co. 

I  The  Victorian  Chancellora.  By  J,  B.  AtUy 
Vol,  I.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

|G«iree  DouBlas.  Eighth  Duke  of  Argyll  (iSii- 
1900),  Autobiogiaplir  and  Memoirs.  Edited  fiy 
the    Dowager   Duchess  of  Atgyll.     i   vols.     H,    P. 
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on  a  life-long  study  of  Hansard,  but, 
for  an   Englishman,   he   is  also  un- 
usually familiar  with  American  and 
continental  affairs.     This  volume  of 
studies  constitutes  a  sort  of  biograph- 
ical supplement  to  his  larger  general 
history  which  covers  the  period  from 
1815  to  1870.     The  selection  of  sub- 
jects is  unfortunately  rather  arbitrary, 
having  been  determined  primarily  not 
by  the  importance  of    the  men,  but 
by  the   fact  that  many  of  the  arti- 
cles appeared  originally  in  the  Edin- 
burgh   and    the    Quarterly   as   book- 
reviews.     Authors  are   usually  loath 
to   indulge  very  much   in   this  type 
of   essay   because   of   the    inevitable 
comparisons     with     Macaulay     and 
Froude.     Walpole    does    not    suffer 
from  such  a  test,  if  we  consider  his 
work  as  history  rather  than  as  litera- 
ture;   but    it    is,   nevertheless,   more 
equitable  to  institute  a  comparison 
with  another  recent  book  of  the  same 
general    character — namely,    Bryce's 
**  Studies     in     Contemporary     Biog- 
raphy. "      Bryce  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the 
main    biographical    details,  and    at- 
tempts to  analyze  the  character   and 
the  powers  of  the  persons  described; 
Walpole  gives  both  the  facts  and  the 
analysis.   Naturally  the  latter  method 
requires    more    space,    consequently, 
to  twenty  studies  in  Bryce,  Walpole 
has  only  nine.     The  study  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  the  only  one  common 
to  both,  and  in  that  the  honors  clear- 
ly belong  to  Bryce.     It  would  not, 
however,  be  just  to  draw  any  general 
conclusions    from    this  fact,   because 
it  means  a  comparison  of  Walpole 's 
poorest     essay    with     Bryce's    best. 
Notwithstanding  his  patently  labor- 
ious efforts  to  be  fair,  Walpole  is  too 
pronounced    a   Whig   to    treat   sym- 
pathetically the  career  of  a  politician 
who  seemed  to  him  only  the  worst 
type   of  unscrupulous  adventurer. 

If  consistency  were  the  standard 
for  the  determination  of  statesman- 
ship, England  would  not  take  very 
high  rank  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  was  due  primarily, 
of  course,  to  the  unsettling  of  con- 
ditions   by    the    French    Revolution. 


Most    of    the    political    leaders    who 
entered  Parliament  between  181 5  and 
1835    were    educated    under    ultra- 
conservative  influences.     It  might  be 
said,  however,  of  many  of  them,  as 
it  was  of  Gladstone,  that  they  were 
*' Oxford  on  the  surface,  but  Liver- 
pool below. "     Whenever  one  of  them 
began   to  examine   public   questions 
in  the  light  of  reason,  he  was  almost 
sure  to  find  '*that  the  opinions  which 
he  had  accepted  on  his  entrance  into 
public    life    would    not    satisfy    his 
intelligence,  and  that  the  conclusions 
which  he  had  previously  regarded  as 
right  had  to  be  discarded  as  wrong." 
Owing  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  his 
own  political  development  has  been 
in   that    direction,    Walpole   regards 
this    evolution    from    High    Toryism 
to  Liberalism  as  a  particularly  de- 
sirable form  of  inconsistency.     Peel 
and   Gladstone  were   men   after   his 
own  heart.     They  were  inconsistent, 
*'but  the  development  of  their  opin- 
ions was  gradual  and  constant,  while 
the  changes  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  opinions 
were  various  and  inconstant. "     Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  however, 
Peel's  conversion  to  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation and  to  the  policy  of  repealing 
the  Corn  Laws  was  far  from  gradual, 
and  in  each  case  it  implied  treachery 
to  the  party  which  had  honored  him 
with  its  leadership.     In  other  words, 
he  acted  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  ironical  advice  to  the  Liberal 
party  in   1885,   '*  Whatever  wave  of 
public  opinion  we  see  advancing,  for 
Heaven's  sake  let  us  be  on  the  crest 
of  it. "     If  the  objects  to  be  accom- 
plished  do   not   meet   our   approval 
such   conduct   in   politics   is   termed 
opportunism,    otherwise    it    is    disin- 
terested statesmanship. 

In  addition  to  Peel  and  Disraeli  the 
studies  include  Cobden,  Lord  Dufferin, 
Lord   Shaftesbury,    Edward   Gibbon, 
Bismarck,    Napoleon  III   and  an  es- 
say, d,  la  Creasy,  on  *'Some  Decisive 
Marriages  of  English  History. "     The 
picture  of  Cobden  is  in  some  respects 
an  improvement  on  that  drawn  by 
John     Morley,     because     underneath 
the  garb  of  the  man  of  business  it 
shows  us  more    clearly  the    fanatic 
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and  the  dreamer.  We  doubt  very 
much,  however,  whether  Cobden  was 
only  dreaming  in  1835,  when  he 
contended  that  **the  true  danger  to 
English  supremacy  .  .  .  did  not  lie 
in  the  advance  of  Russia,  but  in  the 
progress  of  America."  Russian  ag- 
gressions in  the  East  have  certainly 
not  affected  the  welfare  of  the  English 
people  one  tfenth  part  as  much  as  the 
opening  up  of  new  wheat-fields  in  the 
United  States  through  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  trans-continental 
railways.  Full  justice  is  done  to 
Lord  Dufferin's  versatility,  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  philanthropy  and  to 
Bismarck's  merciless  and  unscrupu- 
lous diplomacy.  Although  the  essay  on 
Napoleon  III  contains  nothing  new  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  de 
Persigny  memoirs  and  the  researches 
of  de  la  Gorce  and  Ollivier,  it  ought 
to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  in  tem- 
pering the  jaundiced  view  of  the 
Emperor  which  many  of  us  have 
derived  from  the  pages  of  Victor 
Hugo.  The  study  of  Gibbon  is  so 
admirable  that  it  fills  us  with  regret 
that  the  author  has  not  devoted  more 
attention  to  historical  literary  criti- 
cism. Gibbon  is  evidently  his  ideal 
historian,  as  Peel  is  his  ideal  states- 
man. These  two  are  the  only  studies 
in  which  his  highest  powers  of  criti- 
cism and  appreciation  are  really  dis- 
played. He  believes  that  Gibbon 
"ranks,  almost  beyond  dispute,  and 
almost  without  a  competitor,  as  the 
greatest  writer  of  history  who  has 
written  in  the  English  tongue. "  Much 
of  Gibbon's  work,  to  be  sure,  has 
been  superseded  by  the  researches 
of  Mommsen,  Savigny,  Hodgkin,  Mil- 
man  and  others,  biit  if  that  be  taken 
as  a  criterion,  then  Thucydides,  Livy 
and  Tacitus  are  equally  obsolete.  As 
Walpole  says,  the  chief  criticisms  of 
Gibbon  are  based  upon  a  miscon- 
ception in  regard  to  the  plan  of  his 
work.  **He  addressed  himself  to 
the  task  of  writing  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  describe,  except 
incidentally,  the  contemporary  his- 
tory of  the  Reconstruction  of  Modern 
Europe. " 


Admiration  for  the  historian  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  was  much  more 
general  a  century  ago  than  it  is 
to-day.  In  his  ** Journal, "  under 
date  of  January  13,  1798,  Daniel 
O'Connell  wrote: 

I  have  read  five  volumes  and  a  half  of 
Gibbon.  In  a  few  days  I  will  have  the 
whole  concluded.  It  is  an  extraordinary, 
it  is  an  admirable  work.  The  genius,  the 
critical  acumen,  the  laborious  research 
of  the  author,  are  unrivalled.  He  has 
mended  my  style;  he  has  improved  my 
thoughts;  he  has  enriched  my  memory. 

If  the  comment  on  Paine*s  "Age 
of  Reason,"  quoted  below,  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  Libera- 
tor's ante-Gibbon  style,  the  need  of 
amendment  is  painfully  evident. 

The  Journal  as  a  whole  is  disap- 
pointing. It  covers  only  the  years 
from  1795  to  1802  and  even  for  that 
period  it  is  very  sketchy.  Months 
frequently  elapsed  between  entries. 
The  text  itself  would  not  take  up 
more  than  seventy-five  ordinary  oc- 
tavo pages,  although  by  a  laborious 
padding  of  footnotes  Dr.  Houston 
has  been  able  to  make  a  book  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  pages.  There 
is  absolutely  no  information  at  all 
concerning  the  two  most  important 
events  of  the  period — the  Irish  Re- 
bellion of  1798  and  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  Union.  Most  of  it  has  already 
been  published  in  the  Irish  Monthly 
and  was  used  by  Macdonagh  in  his 
"Life  of  O'Connell." 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  assume  that  the  book  is 
of  no  value  at  all.  It  is  the  only 
complete  edition  of  the  Journal,  and, 
furthermore,  it  contains  amid  the 
voluminous  notes  occasional  scraps 
of  new  information  in  regard  to 
O'Connell's  early  career.  The  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  text  is 
O'Connell's  comments  on  the  books 
which  he  read  during  this  formative 
period  of  his  life — from  his  twenty- 
first  to  his  twenty-seventh  year. 
When  we  recall  the  rigid  orthodoxy 
of  his  later  years,  we  are  naturally 
surprised  to  find  him  reading  Paine  s 
**Age    of     Reason,"     the     **Recueil 
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Necessaire  "  and  the  writings  of  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau.  Of  the  **  Age  of 
Reason,"  he  says: 

This  work  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.  In  treating  of  the  Christian 
system  he  is  clear  and  concise.  He  has 
presented  many  things  to  my  sight  in  a 
point  of  view  in  which  I  never  before 
beheld  them.  ...  It  has  put  the  foun- 
dation of  the  religious  question  of  the 
Christians  in  a  point  of  view  in  which  a 
judgment  is  easily  formed  on  its  solidity. 
I  now  have  no  doubts  on  this  head.  I 
may  certainly  be  mistaken.  But  I  am 
not  wilfully  mistaken,  if  the  expression 
has  any  meaning.  ...  To  the  God  of 
nature  do  I  turn  my  heart;  to  the  medi- 
tation of  His  works  I  turn  my  thoughts. 

From  this  language  and  from  the 
fact  that  O'Connell  became  a  Free- 
mason in  1799,  it  would  probably  be 
safe  to  conclude  that  his  orthodoxy 
at  that  period  was  at  least  open  to 
question.  It  should  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  he  subsequently  aban- 
doned masonry  and  made  the  plea 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  papal 
hostility  to  the  order  at  the  time  of 
his  initiation.  Among  the  other 
books  which  he  read  during  these 
years  were  Godwin's  "Political  Jus- 
tice," Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
and  Bosweirs  "Johnson."  We  wonder 
whether  the  following  (p.  151)  is  an 
editorial  slip  or  simply  an  Irish  bull : 

I  went  to  bed  last  night  at  one,  and  got 
up  this  morning  at  ten — eleven  hours* 
sleep.  This  is  too  much.  This  indulgence 
must  be  corrected. 

In  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, another  characteristic  feature 
of  recent  English  historical  literature 
is  the  tendency  to  emphasize  colo- 
nial and  imperial  problems.  We  can 
scarcely  realize  now  that  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  leading  statesmen  of 
both  parties  regarded  the  colonies 
as  a  nuisance  necessary,  perhaps 
for  the  time  being,  but  to  be  got 
rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  Peel, 
of  Grey,  of  Melbourne,  of  Lord  John 
Russell  and  even  of  Disraeli.  Writ- 
ing to  Lord  Malmesbury  in  1852,  the 


future  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  declared  that  "these  wretched 
colonies  will  all  be  independent  in 
a  few  years,  and  are  a  millstone 
round  our  necks."  Apparently  not 
one  of  these  men  realized  that  the  sole 
cause  of  trouble  was  the  failure  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  the  American 
Revolution.  They  were  too  ready 
to  accept  the  dictum  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  that  "local  responsible 
government  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Great  Britain  are  completely  in- 
compatible. "  Radicals  insisted  upon 
self-government  for  the  colonies,  al- 
though, as  a  rule,  they  regarded  such 
a  move  as  preliminary  to  ultimate 
separation.  There  was,  however,  a 
small  group  of  men  who  took  a 
broader  view  of  the  question  and 
advocated  home  rule  as  the  only 
alternative  to  separation.  Conspicu- 
ous among  them,  partly  by  reason  of 
his  ability  and  partly  because  of  his 
family  connections,  was  John  George 
Lambton,  first  Earl  of  Dtirham.  So 
far  as  colonial  policy  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Reid's  biography  adds  little  to  Mr. 
Bradshaw's  admirable  dissertation  on 
"  Self-Go vernment  in  Canada,  and 
How  it  was  Achieved, "  published  in 
1903.  It  presents,  however,  a  sym- 
pathetic picture  of  Durham's  private 
life,  based  upon  the  family  papers, 
and  it  offers  a  mass  of  valuable  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  his  work  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  Cabinet.  Like  most 
biographers,  Mr.  Reid  paints  the 
character  of  his  hero  in  too  bright 
colors,  and  he  claims  entirely  too 
much  for  him  as  a  statesman.  It  is 
true  that  Durham's  ability  and  in- 
fluence have  heretofore  not  been 
properly  rated ;  it  is  also  true  that  he 
possessed  many  excellent  qualities, 
such  as  honesty,  energy  and  kindness 
of  heart;  yet  justice  requires  some 
mention  of  his  ungpvemable  temper, 
his  overbearing  attitude  toward  his 
colleagues  and  his  excessive  vanity. 
As  Lord  Privy  Seal  (1830-1833) 
in  the  government  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Earl  Grey,  he  was  such  a  constant 
firebrand  that  Lord  John  Russell 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  there 
could  ever  be  harmony  in  a  cabinet 
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of  which  he  was  a  member.  We 
should,  however,  be  careful  not  to 
allow  Durham's  temperamental  de- 
fects to  distract  attention  from  the 
value  of  his  public  services.  From 
his  entrance  into  Parliament  in  1 813 
until  his  death  in  1840  he  was  one  of 
the  few  who  never  wavered  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  cause  of  reform, 
social,  economic  and  political.  His 
efforts  in  connection  with  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Canadian  question  alone  are  sufficient 
to  entitle  him  to  high  rank  as .  a 
statesman. 

When  the  Grey  ministry  was  formed 
in  1830,  Durham  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  special  committee  of 
four  to  prepare  drafts  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  measures  for  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Although 
compelled  to  yield  on  many  points 
to  his  more  conservative  colleagues. 
Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Duncannon 
and  Sir  James  Graham,  he  was 
nevertheless  able  to  broaden  the 
suffrage  requirements  and  to  liberalize 
the  proposals  in  various  other  ways. 
But  his  duties  did  not  end  at  that 
stage,  for  it  was  he  who  prepared 
the  very  able  explanatory  report 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment along  with  the  J)ills,  and  it  was 
he  more  than  any  other  person  who 
encouraged  Lord  Grey  to  insist  upon 
the  creation  of  peerages  to  overcome 
the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  chief  credit  for  this  work  has 
usually  been  given  to  Lord  John 
Russell  simply  because  he  introduced 
the  bills  into  the  House  of  Commons 
and  undertook  their  management. 
Durham  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  that  privilege,  if  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Commons,  and  even  as 
it  was,  Russell  was  selected  on  his 
recommendation,  in  the  face  of  strong 
opposition  in  the  Cabinet. 

To  his  contemporaries,  Durham's 
career  as  Governor-General  of  Canada 
(1838)  appeared  distinctly  a  failure. 
Snubbed  by  the  Melbourne  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  a  petty  dispute 
over  the  treatment  of  political  pris- 
oners, he  resigned  in  disgust  at  the 
end    of  five  months.     But,    in    this 


short  time,  with  the  help  of  a  valu- 
able corps  of  assistants,  including  Ed- 
ward Gibbon  Wakefield,  Charles  BuUer 
and  Thomas  Turton,  he  was  able  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  political 
and  economic  conditions  of  all  the 
six  provinces.     The  results  were  pub- 
lished in  the    famous    report   which 
constitutes    the    foundation    of    the 
modem  British  colonial  system.    The 
main  thesis,  that  **the  Crown  must 
consent  to  carry  the  government  on 
by    means    of   those    in    whom    the 
representative  members   have  confi- 
dence, *'  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  dictum  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.    The  recommendation  of  a  feder- 
eral  union  of  the  provinces  was  also 
ahead   of   the   times,    but    the   idea 
was  carried  out  in  the  formation  of 
the   Dominion   of   Canada   in    1867. 
Mr.   Reid   discusses   at  some   length 
the    moot    question    of    authorship. 
The  truth  of  the  epigram  that  **  Wake- 
field thought  it,  BuUer  wrote  it  and 
Durham  signed  it"  was  called  into 
question  many  years  ago.     John  Stu- 
art  Mill  regarded   Buller  as   practi- 
cally the  sole  author;    an  article  in 
the  British  Quarterly  Review  for  No- 
vember, 1849,  attributed  it  to  Wake- 
field; Dr.  Garnett,  in  some  articles  in 
the   English    Historical   Review    for 
April    and   July,    1902,    divides    the 
honors  almost  evenly  between  Buller 
and  Durham  and  assigns  to  Wakefield 
a    subordinate    share;    Bradshaw    is 
inclined    to    be    more    favorable    to 
Wakefield  and  Durham  and  less  so  to 
Buller.     Mr.  Reid  is  probably  right 
in  assuming  that  the  credit  belongs 
primarily    to    Durham    himself.     If 
public  men  did  not  receive  assistance 
from    their    subordinates,    very   few 
state  papers  of  the  first  magnitude 
would  be  written  at  all. 

The  immediate  failure  of  Durham's 
mission  was  due  primarily  to  the 
hostile  criticism  of  Lord  Brougham. 
Their  quarrel,  which  had  begun 
several  years  earlier,  is  discussed  by 
Atlay  in  his  **  Victorian  Chancellors," 
and  although  he  does  not  hold 
Brougham  entirely  blameless,  he  is 
inclined  to  think  that  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau's  defence  of  Durham — to  which 
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we  might  add  Reid's — ^is  decidedly 
prejudiced.  If  possible,  Brougham 
was  more  conceited  than  Durham. 
Gifted  with  a  ready  wit,  an  extra- 
ordinary memory  and  an  unlimited 
capacity  for  hard  work,  he  was 
always  trying  to  outshine  other  men 
even  in  their  own  fields.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, which  he  had  helped  to  found 
in  1802,  covered  almost  every  con- 
ceivable subject.  They  were,  as  a 
rule,  of  a  very  superficial  character, 
and  many  of  them  were  evidently 
written  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
puffing  himself.  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy he  claims  credit  for  nearly  all 
the  reforms  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century  and  tells  the  most  impossible 
lies  without  the  least  hesitation. 
Atlay  frankly  acknowledges  these  de- 
fects, but  he  perceptibly  tones  down 
the  account  given  by  Campbell  in  his 
** Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors." 
Brougham's  chief  public  service  was 
in  the  domain  of  law  reform,  as  the 
founder  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  But  when 
all  has  been  said  it  is  his  reputation 
as  a  humorist  rather  than  his  advo- 
cacy of  reform,  or  his  defence  of  Queen 
Caroline,  or  his  share  in  founding  the 
University  of  London,  or  his  oratory, 
or  the  superficial  versatility  of  his 
writings,  or  his  work  as  Lord-  Chan- 
cellor, which  will  cause  him  to  be 
remembered.  No  one  but  a  humorist 
could  have  conceived  the  idea  of  cir- 
culating a  rumor  of  his  own  death 
in  order  to  see  what  the  newspapers 
would  say  about  him.  Atlay  repro- 
duces sonie  of  the  Campbell  anec- 
dotes, and  gives  others,  drawn  for 
the  most  part  from  the  recently 
published  Creevy  Papers.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  once  suggested  to 
Brougham  that  his  most  lasting 
monument  would  be  the  vehicle 
which  bears  his  name.  Brougham 
retorted  by  mentioning  the  Welling- 
ton boots.  **Damn  the  boots,"  re- 
plied the  Duke,  **rd  forgotten  them. 
You  have  the  best  of  it."  The 
three  remaining  essays  in  this  vol- 
ume deal  with  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord 
Cottenham   and   Lord   Truro.     Lord 


Lyndhurst's  career  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  us  because  of  his  American 
birth  and  connections — he  was  the 
son  of  Copley  the  portrait-painter. 
The  tone  of  Atlay's  account  is  about 
midway  between  Campbell's  spite- 
fulness  and  Sir  Theodore  Martin's 
over-zealous  praise. 

There  have  been  three  general 
types  of  British  statesmen  since  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars:  Mr. 
Gladstone  affords  the  best  example 
of  the  type  whose  political  views 
have  developed  slowly  but  steadily 
in  the  direction  of  Liberahsm  and 
Radicalism;  Mr.  Disraeli  represents 
those  who  have  opposed  that  ten- 
dency from  the  very  beginning;  the 
third  group  is  composed  of  men  who 
followed  Mr.  Gladstone's  lead  until 
they  became  convinced  that  he  had 
passed  beyond  the  Liberal  stage  and 
had  become  a  Radical.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  (1823-1900) 
belonged  to  the  group  last -mentioned, 
his  ** Autobiography  and  Memoirs" 
will  help  us  to  understand  the  Liberal 
movement  itself  and  the  significance 
of  the  more  recent  reaction  against 
it.  Unfortunately  the  autobiograph- 
ical part  extends  only  to  the  close 
of  1857.  But  the  Memoirs,  in  con- 
tinuation, are  well  written  and  are 
rich  with  extracts  from  the  Duke's 
letters  and  speeches.  His  circle  of 
correspondents  was  very  wide,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  political  leaders 
of  the  time,  but  also  a  great  many 
persons  eminent  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  literature,  such  as  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  Professor  Tyndall,  Lord 
Kelvin,  Herbert  Spencer,  Max  Mtiller, 
John  Lothrop  Motley,  Lord  Tennyson 
and  others.  In  many  respects  the 
most  interesting  sections  are  those 
which  deal  with  the  Eastern  Question 
and  with  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States.  He  approves  the  Crimean 
War  and  defends  Lord  Aberdeen's 
ante-bellum  diplomacy  from  the  at- 
tacks of  Kinglake  and  Walpole. 
*'The  whole  object  of  the  Crimean 
War,"  he  declares,  '*was,  not  to 
support  Turkey  as  an  empire  at  any 
cost,  but  to  establish  this  as  a 
European   principle:  that,   whatever 
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might  be  the  fate  or  the  future  of 
Turkey,  that  fate  and  that  future 
were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Etirope,  and 
not  in  the  hands  of  Russia  alone." 
Under  this  view  he  felt  justified  in 
seconding  Mr.  Gladstone's  denunci- 
ation of  the  Turkish  atrocities  in 
Bulgaria  in  1876  and  in  Armenia  in 
1894-1895. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr. 
Rhodes's  admirable  analysis  of  public 
opinion  in  England  toward  our  Civ^l 
War  will  welcome  the  additional 
light  which  these  volumes  throw 
upon  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Cabinet  during  that  period.  The 
Duke  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Government  whose  sympathies  were 
entirely  with  the  North,  and  he  found 
it  impossible  to  hold  his  colleagues 
to  a  rigid  policy  of  neutrality.  Some 
Gladstone  letters  are  given  here 
which  are  not  published  by  Morley, 
In  one  of  August  3,  1862,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone says: 

My  opinion  is  that  it  is  vain,  and  wholly 
unsustained  by  precedent,  to  say  that 
nothing  shall  be  done  till  both  parties  are 
desirous  of  it.  .  .  .  We  ought  to  communi- 
cate with  France  and  Russia,  to  make  with 
them  a  friendly  representation  (if  they  are 
ready  to  do  it)  of  the  mischief  and  the 
hopelessness  of  prolonging .  the  contest  in 
which  both  sides  have  made  extraordinary 
and  heroic  efforts. 

In  spite  of  Argyll's  protests,  the 
Alabama  was  permitted  to  escape, 
and  a  subsequent  proposal  that  or- 
ders should  be  given  for  her  detention 
at  any  British  port  at  which  she  might 
stop  was  voted  down  by  the  Cabinet 
with  only  Argyll  and  Lord  John 
Russell  in  the  affirmative.  From 
that  time  until  the  final  settlement 
at  Geneva  in  1872,  the  Duke  always 
insisted  that  his  own  country  was 
in  the  wrong.  The  author  of  the 
Memoir  doubly  errs  in  attributing 
the  defeat  of  the  Johnson-Clarendon 
agreement  in  1869  to  Seward's  speech 
(ii,    212).    The  speech  was  of  course 


Sumner's  instead  of  Seward's,  and 
furthermore,  if  Rhodes's  account  is 
correct,  it  exerted  very  little  in- 
fluence upon  the  final  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Duke  began  to  distrust  the 
radical  tendencies  in  his  party  before 
the  close  of  Gladstone's  first  ad- 
ministration. In  a  letter  to  Lord 
Northbrook,  of  February  13,  1874, 
he  referred  to  the  recent  defeat 
of  the  Government  at  the  polls  as 
follows:  ''Politically,  too,  there  are 
many  compensations  to  me,  as  I 
am  not  a  Radical,  and  many  of  the 
extreme  joints  of  our  tail  had  been 
wagging  too  much. "  His  final  quar- 
rel with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  con- 
sequent resignation  from  the  Cabinet 
came  with  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  188 1. 
The  Home  Rule  bills  and  the  Gordon 
tragedy  widened  the  breach  politi- 
cally, but  the  old  ties  of  personal 
friendship  were  never  entirely  broken, 
and  in  1895  they  worked  together 
most  cordially  in  the  effort  to  arouse 
public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  the 
Armenians. 

To  return  to  our  original  thesis, 
we  must  study  the  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  if  we  would  dis- 
cover the  forces  which  have  operated 
to  strengthen  the  military  spirit  of 
the  people.  Our  study  must  of 
course  be  broad  in  scope ;  in  addition 
to  the  distinctly  political  phases  of 
life,  it  must  also  include  the  social, 
the  economic,  the  religious,  the  lit- 
erary and  the  scientific.  Any  at- 
tempt to  analyze  national  character 
without  sufficient  data  is  worse  than 
useless.  In  fact,  our  sketch  has 
been  so  brief  that  we  hesitate  to  base 
upon  it  a  generalization  even  of  a 
biographical  character.  We  might, 
however,  suggest  hypothetically  that, 
in  so  far  as  personal  political  leader- 
ship has  been  a  factor  in  the  question, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  career  has  been  the 
most  powerful  single  influence  in 
favor  of  pea^e  and  justice,  while  that 
of  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  the 
most  detrimental. 


The  Editor's 
Clearin^=House 

NOT  AS  ONE  THAT  BEATETH  THE  AIR 


Thoreau's  shed  in  the  woods  is  im- 
practicable to  many  people  who  yet  will 
not  admit  that  it  stands  for  a  fallacy. 
Rather  they  see  in  his  theory  something 
which,  for  all  they  cannot  achieve  the 
practice,  remains  hopeful  as  well  as  dear. 
If  only  I  might  simplify  my  life  by  more 
direct  application  of  my  labor  to  my 
real  wants!  This  is  not  merely  the  cry 
of  a  few  reactionaries.  It  expresses  the 
instinctive  protest  against  that  modern 
complication  of  complexity  which  seems 
to  miss  the  end  in  the  means.  So  much 
of  our  energy  is  applied  indirectly  that 
we  seem  forever  held  out  of  touch.  My 
own  bread,  baked  on  the  antiquated  hearth 
of  my  own  building  with  wood  of  my  own 
cutting,  is  doubtless  no  more  the  diet  of 
philosophy  than  baker's  bread,  baked  over 
gas  by  certified  members  of  an  international 
luiion.  Indeed,  to-day's  pot  of  porridge, 
if  I  will  so  simplify  my  meal,  takes  the 
less  time  from'  meditation  by  simmering 
on  a  gas  stove.  The  very  type  of  modem 
complexity  may  further  simplicity.  Nay, 
in  many  quiet  lodgings  it  does  actually 
dispense  at  once  with  servants  and  with 
the  distracting  community  of  the  boarding- 
house.  But  it  leaves  a  want  that  can 
never  be  antiquated — the  hiiman  want  of 
labor  for  human  hands.  Thoreau's  hard 
hoeing  supplied  his  bean-pot  as  well  as 
his  blood  and  his  eye.  Cannot  I  so  feed 
mine. 

Answer  is  instant  and  loud.  The 
division  of  labor  has  bred  a  spawn  of 
specialists  for  muscles  and  modem  nerves. 
A  clipping  from  the  advertisements  of 
the  last  magazine,  a  statistical  post-card, 
will  bring  full  prescription,  with  machinery 
of  pulleys  and  rubber.  Only  to  stand  up 
to  the  wall  or  crouch  on  the  chamber  floor, 
pulling  and  pushing  a  good  half-hour 
twice  a  day;  or,  more  agreeably  dispensing 
with  machinery,  to  stretch  and  supple  the 
frame  by  merely  waving  arms  and  legs, 
weaving  the  trunk,  dancing,  gesticulating, 
rising  and  sinking, — that  will  answer. 
It  will  answer.  The  blood  of  the  seden- 
tary wiU  stir.     But  why  is  the  answer  so 


wearisome?  Profitable,  doubtless,  why 
is  this  so  flat  and  stale?  Because  of  the 
desire,  not  commercial,  no,  nor  even  utilit- 
arian, that  the  good  labor  of  the  arm  shall 
not  be  merely  for  the  labor, — that  it  shall 
be  productive.  Tell.us,  ye  modem  men  of 
science,  how  much  physical  energy  we  mod- 
em men  of  the  desk  spend  on  pulling  our- 
selves up  by  our  own  boot-straps. 

No,  if  it  were  too  much  to  ask  that 
labor  for  health  should  be  productive, 
as  well  as  labor  for  money,  we  should 
not  persist  incorrigibly  in  asking.  Vaca- 
tions aside,  let  us  not  cease  to  ask  how  that 
other  work  which  for  health  we  must  do 
in  the  course  of  work  may  be  turned 
toward  the  natural  end  of  all  work.  The 
way  is  nearest  through  that  very  simplicity 
which  is  craved  in  clearer  moments;  and 
simplicity  always  demands  courage.  To 
walk  home  in  all  weathers  is  derogatory 
neither  to  rapid  transit  nor  to  generosity. 
That  a  few  cents  are  saved  thereby  is 
properly  an  additional  motive.  But  this 
means  is  both  obvious  and  inadequate. 
Of  the  manual  labor  about  my  house, 
let  each  philosopher  ask  himself,  what 
might  be  done,  in  the  time  I  must  give  to 
my  body,  by  my  own  hands?  The  heaving 
of  coal  into  the  furnace  is  a  way  to  over- 
come modem  complexity  which  many 
greater  men  may  well  learn  of  many  smaller. 
If  it  seem  drudgery,  so  will  seem  the  daily 
heaving  of  a  pulley-weight.  If  it  seem 
menial — ^but  here  we  are  upon  the  ultimate 
hindrance  to  manual  productivity.  Of 
the  men  that  will  heave  coal  in  the  dark 
privacy  of  their  own  cellars,  who  dare 
heave  it  into  his  cellar  from  the  public 
street?  We  may  allege  the  grime;  but  we 
know  grime  is  nothing  to  the  pleasure  of 
sweating  work  in  open  air.  A  certain  man, 
defeated,  but  still  striving,  was  wont  to 
heave  coal  from  the  northwest  comer  of  his 
cellar  to  the  southeast,  and  so  back  again. 
Grime  he  had  doubly,  and  subterranean 
air;  but  he  kept  his  state  above  ground. 

The  dignity  of  manual  labor  we  are 
ready  to  admit,  even  to  proclaim,  with 
our  lips.     So  long  as  we  deny  it  in  our 
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double  hearts,  America  is  still  bound  by 
caste.  A  wide  theme,  verily!  Narrow  it 
forthwith  to  the  sawing  of  wood.  Coal- 
heaving  in  public  is  an  ambition  we  may 
renounce  to  save  our  faces;  but  wood- 
sawing  in  the  very  eye  of  the  world  may 
be  passed  as  an  interesting  eccentricity. 
Therefore  let  us  not  timidly  saw  smaller  the 
logs  that  are  already  small  enough,  still 
confining  our  labor  to  the  unproductive. 
Though  steam  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
cutting,  cord-wood  as  it  leaves  the  hand 
of  the  chopper  in  the  forest  has  a  lower 
price  than  the  neat  sections  ready  for 
the  hearth.  Moreover  the  thrifty  Ameri- 
can eye  should  now  and  then  discern  other 
chances  among  the  wreckage  of  modem 
society.  Light-wood,  at  least,  might 
often  be  had  from  the  crates  for  whose 
removal  we  pay  the  dustman.  The 
laborer  for  exercise  is  none  the  less  worthy 
of  his  hire. 

That  most  repulsive  of  modem  under- 
takings, the  erection  of  a  gas-tank,  once 
supplied  my  hearth  at  a  rate  to  satisfy 
mind  as  well  as  body.  The  supporting 
pillars  of  red  oak  and  whitewood  once 
pounded  into  place  by  the  gasping  pile- 
driver,  their  ends  were  sawed  off  level 
with  the  black  ooze.  These  butts,  some 
three  feet  long  and  sixteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter, were  sold  to  all  comers  at  a  dime. 
The  contractor's  lad  who  carted  twenty  of 
them  to  my  door  justly  demanded  twenty- 
five  cents  for  carrying  them  to  the  back 
fence.  Not  till  I  had  seen  him  blithely 
shoulder  log  after  log  did  it  penetrate  my 
complicated  modem  thought  that  I  might 
have  had  the  pleasure  myself — to  say 
nothing  of  the  twenty-five  cents.  At  any 
rate,  the  logs  were  there,  through  sun, 
rain  and  snow,  the  good  toil  of  leisure 
half-hours  for  months.  Qiiartering  them 
with  wooden  wedges — they  were  too  big 
for  my  light  hand-axe — I  made  my  blood 
sing  over  the  saw^-buck.  This  was  well 
enough  till  a  professor  of  Germanic  lan- 
guages inquired  sharply  if  iron  wedges 
were  not  cheap  by  the  pound,  and  further 
if  I  did  not  know  how  to  dispense  with 


wedges  altogether  by  using  an  axe  of 
proper  weight.  Thereupon  this  learned 
man  taught  me  to  tilt  the  stick  and  deliver 
the  single  just  blow.  If  more  professors 
thus  fertilized  learning  with  sagacity, 
exercise  would  oftener  be  directly  produc- 
tive. My  fuel,  when  finally  it  was  piled 
to  my  satisfaction,  would  have  brought  in 
the  market  three  times  the  first  cost  of 
the  material,  plus  the  price  of  the  axe  and 
saw.  Must  not  any  American  be  honestly 
glad  that  .the  labor  demanded  for  his 
body's  health  should  directly  serve  his 
body's  other  needs? 

The  consideration  is  for  plain  people, 
for  the  host  whose  wage  from  bank  or 
college  or  church  will  not  stretch  to  a 
country  club.  Long  live  sport  I  and  may 
its  return  to  out-of-doors  never  ebb.  But 
beside  the  daily  need  and  the  large  natural 
craving,  sport  remains  small.  When  it  is 
not  for  the  few,  it  is  still  for  the  time,  not 
for  every  day;  and  it  leaves  unanswered 
the  desire  of  the  hand  to  be  making.  En- 
viable indeed  those  few  that  have  for 
vocation  some  muscular  craft.  The  next 
generation,  thanks  to  schools  of  manual 
training,  is  to  provide  more  carpenters. 
True,  this  resource  can  be  but  occasional. 
That  he  who  earns  with  his  head  eight 
hours  a  day  should  earn  with  his  hand  one 
hour,  however  satisfying  in  theory,  is  too 
exacting  for  practice.  But  practically,  the 
daily  misery  of  oscillation  to  and  from  the 
suburbs  may  be  offset  by  delving, 
winters  in  clean  snow,  summers  in 
mould.  Only  let  a  man  plant  beans  as 
well  as  roses,  and  learn  to  make  his  patch 
yield.  Even  horses  would  oftener  be 
possible,  in  city  or  country,  and  with 
double  profit  to  muscles  and  lungs,  if 
more  men  would  be  grooms.  In  a  word, 
the  list  of  opportunities  is  far  longer  than 
any  admitted  by  timid  convention.  The 
incubus  of  caste  may  be  laughed  away 
by  whoever  will  view  it  in  daylight  sim- 
plicity. How  many  free  Americans  will 
be  bound  to  fight  for  health  as  one  that 
beateth  the  air? 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 


fThe  Lounger  j  I 


We  have  had  all  sorts  of  recoUec 
tions  of  Tennyson.  Now  we  have  a 
child's  recollections  of  the  poet,  by 
Edith  Nichol  Ellison.  Mrs.  Ellison  is 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Dean  Brad- 
ley, whose  friendship  with  the  poet 
began  during  a  summer  holiday  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  young  people 
of  the  two  families,  as  well  as  the  elder 
members,  became  great  friends.  Ten- 
nyson from  a  child's  point  of  view  is  a 


In  a  new  Brookfield  book,  called 
"The  Cambridge  Apostles,"  we  get 
an  unpleasant  picture  of  Tennyson's 
untidyness.  Even  then,  as  a  young 
man,  it  was  a  byword  among  the 
"Apostles,"  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
joke  him  upon  the  condition  of  his 
linen.  That  a  poet  should  be  care- 
less in  his  habijs,  that  he  should  wear 
soiled  linen  and  an  unbnished  coat, 
does  not  seem  compatible  with  intel- 


much  more  charming  Tennyson  than 
we  sometimes  get  from  the  grown-up 
point  of  view,  but  there  is  one  little 
touch  of  realism  that  we  might  have 
been  spared : 

The  poet's  last  call  was  tor  good-night 
kisses.  Now  this  was  a  part  of  the  per- 
formance I  did  not  enjoy,  because  I  so 
much  disliked  the  odor  of  tobacco  in  his 
ragged  beard. 


lectual  refinement.  Tennyson  must 
have  been  especially  untidy  according 
to  the  anecdotes  in  this  book,  and  he 
resented  any  criticism  of  his  habits. 

Arthur  Hugh  Hallam  was  one  of 
the  "Apostles."  He  was  Tennyson's 
dearest  friend,  but  he  was  verj'  unlike 
him  in  most  respects.  Hallam  was 
neat  in  his  person  and  methodical  in 
his  habits.     He  was  not  as  handsome 
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a  young  man  as  Tennyson,  but  he  had 
a  face  of  great  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment, as  this  portrait,  taken  from 
"The  Cambridge  Apostles,'*  will  prove. 

Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  tells  a  most 
interesting  story  of  coincidence  in  the 
columns  of  the  British  Weekly  apropos 
of  the  late  T.  B.  Aldrich.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  reading  about  a  prize 
competition  in  the  Westminster  for 
the  best  lyric  of  the  twentieth  century. 
It  came  into  his  mind  that  if  T.  B. 
Aldrich  had  written  any  recent  lyrics 
he  would  stand  a  good  chance  of 
being  named  as  the  most  successful. 

Then  [says  Dr.  Nicoll]  I  began  to 
think  of  my  meetings  with  Aldrich  in 
America,  of  his  comparatively  advanced 
age,  and  particularly  of  a  certain  poem  he 
wrote  anticipating  his  death.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  was,  but  the  thought  pursued 
me,  and  next  morning  I  woke  to  find  that 
I  had  been  dreaming  of  Aldrich,  dreaming 
in  particular  that  his  charming  wife 
showed  me  a  little  volume  in  which  he  had 
written,  "To  my  Wife,  Lilian,  after 
seventeen  happy  years  with  her."  I 
thought,  too,  of  the  lyric,  and  then  I 
opened  my  daily  paper.  The  first  thing 
my  eyes  fell  upon  was  an  announcement 
of  Mr.  Aldrich's  death.  This  is  the  lyric. 
It  was  published  in  a  volume,  "Flower 
and  Thorn,"   issued  in  1878: — 

**  I  wonder  what  day  of  the  week — 
I  wonder  what  month  of  the  year — 
Will  it  be  midnight  or  morning, 
And  who  will  bend  over  my  bier? 

What  a  hideous  fancy  to  come. 
As  I  wait,  at  the  foot  of  the  stair, 

While  Lilian  gives  the  last  touch 
To  her  robe,  or  the  rose  in  her  hair. 

Do  I  like  your  new  dress — pompadour? 

And  do  I  like  you  f     On  my  life 
You  are  eighteen,  and  not  a  day  more, 

And  have  not  been  six  years  my  wife. 

Those  two  rosy  boys  in  the  crib 
Upstairs  are  not  ours,  to  be  sure! 

You  are  just  a  sweet  bride  in  her  bloom, 
All  sunshine,  and  snowy,  and  pure. 


As  the  carriage  rolls  down  the  dark 
street. 

The  little  wife  laughs  and  makes  cheer — 
But  ...  I  wonder  what  day  of  the  week, 

I  wonder  what  month  of  the  year." 
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Dr.  Nicoll  speaks  of  Aldrich's  "fas- 
cinating personality, "  and  says  of  his 
prose  and  verse:  **I  doubt  whether 
we  have  anything  of  the  kind  so 
good."  I  am  rather  surprised  that 
Dr.  Nicoll  should  care  so  much  for 
Mr.  Aldrich,  for  his  literary  likings 
usually  run  in  another  direction. 
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Bret  Harte  first  called  my  atten- 
tion to  Aldrich.  Although  Harte 
was  then  just  fresh  from  California, 
he  picked  out  Aldrich,  of  the  Boston 
group  of  authors,  as  being  the  most 
"folksy"  and  companionable.  Al- 
drich, though  very  much  of  a  poet,  did 
not  have  the  peculiarities  of  the 
poet.  He  was  more  a  man  of  the 
world  than  the  average  poet  is,  or 
is  supposed  to  be.  Mr.  Aldrich  had 
one  habit  that  was  conspicuous  in 
another  poet,  the  late  Lord  Tennyson. 
Tennyson  was  seldom  without  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth;  Aldrich  was  no 
less  devoted  to  the  weed.  Tenny- 
son smoked  a  black  and  grimy  clay, 
while  Aldrich  smoked  a  long- stemmed 
pipe  more  like  that  which  the  Ori- 
entals use.  His  was  a  clean  smoke; 
Tennyson's  was  not,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  stories  about  his  pipes 
in  the  recently  published  Brookfield 
volume  called  "Cambridge  Apostles." 
Mr.  Aldrich  throughout  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  was  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. He  had  the  best  kind  of  a 
friend  in  a  man  who  was  known  as 
**  Walter  Baker,"  but  who  was  really 
a  Mr.  Pierce.  There  has  been  no 
Walter  Baker  for  several  generations, 
though  I  carried  on  a  business  cor- 
respondence with  him  for  years,  much 
to  his  amusement  and  much  to  my 
chagrin  when  I  learned  the  truth. 
Mr.  Pierce  put  Mr.  Aldrich  in  the 
way  of  making  money,  and  when  he 
died  left  not  only  him  but  his  wife 
and  two  sons  (twins)  each  a  com- 
fortable slice  of  his  fortune. 

Frederik  Van  Eeden,  whose  latest 
novel,  "The  Quest,"  is  attracting  so 
much  flattering  attention,  was  born 
in  Haarlem  in  i860.  He  studied 
medicine  and  took  his  degree  at 
Amsterdam  in  1886.  Hypnotism  and 
psychotherapeutics  interested  him 
even  more  than  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  he  had  a  clinic  for 
nervous  diseases  at  Amsterdam  for 
seven  years.  Mr.  Van  Eeden  w^as 
nothing  if  not  progressive  in  his  views 


in  those  days,  as  he  is  in  these;  and 
he  founded  a  colony  not  unlike  that 
of  Mr.  Sinclair's  Helicon  Hall.    This 
Dutch   society    was    called  Walden 
in  memory  of  Thoreau,   for  whom 
Van  Eeden  had  a  great  admiration. 
His  first  venture  into  literature  was 
as  a  playwright,  and  some  if  not  all 
of  his  plays  were   published  in  the 
original  and  in  translations.    In  1903 
his   novel,    '*The   Deeps   of  Deliver- 
ance,"   which    the    author   describes 
as   **  lyric  prose,"   was  published  in 
this    country.     Some    people   hailed 
it  as  a  new  gospel,  others  as  a  new 
immorality.     The  story  was  not  with- 
out power  but  it  was  tedious  and  did 
not  seem  to  "get  anywhere."    "The 
Quest,"  if  any  one  has  the  time  to 
read    it — it    covers   more    than   five 
hundred  octavo  pages, — shows  greater 
imagination  and  is  more  of  a  story, 
being    sufficiently    conventional    in 
spots  to  interest  the  average  reader. 
While  it  will  never  stand  among  the 
**six  best  sellers,"  the  author  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  though 
he  may  be  caviare  to  the  general,  the 
reviewers  take  off  their  hats  to  him 
as  a  new  light  in  literature. 

There  are  rumors  in   the  air  that 
Messrs.   Moffat,   Yard  &   Co.   are  to 
have   a   magazine  if  they  have  not 
already   started  it  when   this   para- 
graph appears  in  print.     Ever   since 
this  young  firm  was  organized  it  has 
been  yearning  for  a  magazine.     Both 
of  its  active  members  have  had  wide 
experience   in   magazine    publishing. 
Mr.  Moffat  was  for  several  years  the 
publisher  of  Scribner's  Magazine  while 
Mr.  Yard  edited  The  Book-Buyer,  pub- 
lished   by    the    same    house.     They 
have  not  been  in  a  hurry  to  launch 
their  magazine,  but  that  they  would 
have  one  sooner  or  later  was  a  fore- 
gone   conclusion.      That    there    are 
so  many  magazines   on   the   market 
to-day   does   not   seem   to   offer  the 
least  bit  of  discouragement  to  those 
who  want  to  start  new  ones.     That 
they  have  at  least  a  fighting  chance 
has  its  excitement. 


I   OF    "  TilB  QUEST,"    "  THS   DEEPS   OF   llELIVERANCE,"   ETC. 
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On  page  378  is  reprinted  a  cartoon 
from  the  Pittsburg  Despatch  published 
at  the  time  that  the  smoky  city  was 
celebrating  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his 
magnificent  gift.  The  cartoonist  has 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Mr.  Car- 
negie loves  to  give  but  he  does  not 
believe  in  pauperizing.  *'Here  is  the 
ladder,  but  you  must  do  the  climbing 
yourself."  He  is  not  even  going 
to  do  any  "boosting" — and  he  is 
right.  He  climbed  without  the  lad- 
der, but  he  does  not  insist  upon  others 
doing  that.  Mr.  Carnegie's  autobi- 
ography, when  it  comes  to  be  pub- 
lished, will  drive  the  novel  out  of 
the  field. 

at 

The  late  Josiah  Flynt  Willard  was 
a  curious  and  interesting  character. 
He  tramped  with  tramps,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  getting  material  to 
write  about  them  as  because  he  loved 
the  life.  He  was  not  repelled  by  the 
unkempt,  not  to  say  downright 
filthy,  condition  of  his  companions 
and  their  way  of  living.  He  liked 
other  people,  too,  but  after  spending 
an  evening  with  such  men  as  Swin- 
burne, Pater  and  Symons  he  would 
seek  his  tramp  companions,  and  really 
seemed  to  enjoy  them  more  than  his 
literary  friends.  His  autobiography, 
running  through  the  pages  of  Success, 
is  most  entertaining  reading.  Frank 
and  familiar  as  is  the  story,  I  am  told 
that  it  had  even  more  of  these  char- 
acteristics as  originally  written,  but 
that  Success  being  a  family  magazine 
had  to  draw  the  line  somewhere. 

The  Goldfield  Tribune  publishes 
this  extract  from  a  characteristic 
letter  from  Mr.  Rex  M.  Beach,  the 
author  of  "The  Spoilers,"  who  was 
in  Goldfield  recently  in  the  interests 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  It 
was  written  to  Mr.  Arthur  Weber,  a 
well-known  mining  man  of  that 
town: 

"Dear  Arthur — ^I  am  on  the  job 
again,  with  a  souvenir  of  my  trip 
in  a  Goldfield  cough  which  shows  I 
am  a  pretty  sick  woman.     I  had  a 


devil  of  a  trip  that  first  day,  as  I 
was  suffering  from  a  hob- nailed  ton- 
sil, club-foot  larynx  and  in-growing 
lung.  At  Reno  I  had  to  cache  Van 
Riper  in  the  hospital,  as  he  had 
everything  the  matter  with  him  from 
pneumonia  to  housemaid's  knee.  To- 
morrow I  tear  screaming  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York,  there  to  take  a 
fall  out  of  the  muses.  I  shall  under- 
take to  get  two  falls  out  of  three, 
and  if  I  succeed  I  shall  hold  their 
shoulders  to  the  mat.  They  tell  me 
that  rehearsals  are  coming  on  finely, 
and  that  certain  members  of  the 
company  are  so  restful  to  the  eye 
that  a  man  begins  to  snore  the  mo- 
ment he  flops  his  lenses  on  them.  I 
shall  introduce  myself  as  Scotty 
King,  of  the  desert.  It  is  my  ambi- 
tion to  reach  such  a  condition  of  in- 
nocuous desuetude  by  the  time  I  care 
to  return  to  the  sagebrush  that  I 
shall  welcome  a  trip  to  Goldfield  as 
a  life  saver,  and  fall  weeping  upon 
the  neck  of  the  ticket  agent.  Oh, 
happy  fate!  I  have  told  some  of  my 
friends  that  I  intend  returning  to 
Nevada,  and  having  elaborated  my 
plans  to  them,  they  have  fallen 
a- tremble  for  fear  I  won't  let  them 
in  with  me.  I  expect  to  come  west 
hooked  up  like  a  horse- pony  show. 
We  are  thinking  of  taking  a  special 
car  and  living  in  it  for  a  week  or 
two.     I  will  stay,  and  they  return. 

"To  be  serious  a  moment,  I  want  to 
go  on  record  as  thanking  you  for 
the  bully  time  you  gave  me,  a 
stranger;  for  your  hospitality,  and 
for  all  the  favors  I  received  in  your 
hands.  I  feel  acquainted  with  that 
brother  of  whom  I  heard  so  much, 
and  don't  let  him  escape  finding  me 
in  New  York  if  he  comes  east.  I 
have  a  fairly  good  trail  broken  up 
and  down  the  island,  which  I  can 
follow  on  the  darkest  night,  and  I  de- 
clare him  in  on  anything  it  leads  to." 

Mr.  Beach's  most  realistic  contri- 
bution to  western  literature  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  prize  fight  at  Tonapah. 
It  is  vivid  and  virile  enough. 

I   have  often  heard  it  said  that 


7   SHAKESPEARE  V 


the  statue  of  William  H.  Seward  in 
Madison  Square,  New  York,  was  a 
portrait  of  Seward  only  as  to  the 
head,  the  body  being  that  of  Lincoln.* 


(Dagon  his  name,  sea-monster,  upward  man 
And  downward  fish.) 

Years  ago  a  young  sculptor  assured 
me  that  he  recognized  the  body  as 
that  of  a  statue  of  Lincoln  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia.  To  de- 
termine the  point  finally,  I  wrote 
some  time  ago  to  the  statesman's 
son   and   biographer,    Mr.    Frederick 


W.  Seward,  of  Montrose,  New  York, 
and  have  received  from  him  the 
following  statement  on  the  subject: 
The  old  joke  about  the  Madison  Square 
statue  was  possibly  inspired  by  the  fact 
that  the  statue  is  colossal,  while  Mr. 
Seward's  figure,  familiar  to  New  Yorkers, 
was  not  above  ordinary  size.  As  a.  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Randolph  Rogers,  the  sculptor, 
came  up  to  Auburn  before  making  his 
model,  and  gathered  accurate  data  as  to 
Seward's  height,  weight,  figure  and  cus- 
tomary attitudes,  and  took  careful  measure- 
ments of  his  clothes,  his  chair,  his  cane, 
etc.     Doubtless    he    computed    the    pro- 
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portions  mathematically  when  he  modelled 
the  statue  in  his  studio  at  Rome,  and  had 
it  cast  at  Munich.  You  will  find  the 
history  of  the  work  given  in  detail,  with 
contemporary  criticisms,  in  *'The  Seward 
Memorial,"  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co..  1876.  A  glance  at  the  two  statues 
will  show  that  they  are  entirely  different. 
Both  figures  are  seated,  but  one — the 
Lincoln — leans  a  little  forward,  with  feet 
firmly  planted  and  separated:  while  the 
other  sits  easily  with  legs  carelessly  crossed. 
No  replica  could  do  that.  Rogers,  with 
artistic  skill,  posed  Lincoln  in  one  of  his 
customary  attitudes,  and  Seward  in  one 
equally  characteristic. 

Mr.  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  I  am 
told,  is  Boswellizing  '*Mark  Twain" 
for  the  purposes  of  a  minute  biography. 
Mr.  Paine  lived  under  Mr.  Clemens's 
roof  tree  all  last  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  set  out  upon  a  round  of  visits 
among  the  scenes  of  Mr.  Clemens's 
infancy,  youth  and  young  manhood. 
When  Mr.  Clemens's  Italian  villa  in 
Connecticut  is  finished  and  the  owner 
lives  in  it,  he  will  have  Mr.  Paine  at 
the  foot  of  his  hill.  Mr.  Paine  is 
already  established  at  West  Redding, 
and  though  he  will  be  near  Mr. 
Clemens  as  the  crow  flies  he  will  be 
a  long  way  off  if  rough,  hilly  roads 
count  for  anything.  But  no  hill  is 
too  steep  or  too  rough  for  a  writer 
bent  upon  getting  material  for  * '  copy. " 
Mr.  Paine' s  work  will  cover  more  time 
than  the  building  of  the  Italian  villa. 
Between  Mr.  Paine's  biography  and 
Mr.  Clemens's  autobiography  there 
will  not  be  much  left  to  say  and  this 
is  no  doubt  as  the  latter  intends  that 
it  should  be. 
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By  the  way,  the  architect  of  the 
Clemens  villa  is  Mr.  John  Mead 
Howells,  the  son  of  the  novelist. 
From  the  New  York  Times  I  glean 
these  interesting  particulars  regarding 
the  villa : 

There  will  be  a  rectangular  pavilion 
with  wings  on  either  side,  the  walls  of 
cream-colored  stucco,  and  the  low  Italian 
roof  covered  with  copper-colored  tiles. 
Across  one  end  will  be  the  living  room. 


with  windows  on  three  sides  and  walls 
panelled  in  dark  wood.  The  large  organ, 
heretofore  in  Mr.  Clemens's  Hartford 
home,  will  be  built  into  one  end.  In  the 
centre  is  to  be  the  fireplace  from  Scotland. 
The  living  room  will  open  on  the  Italian 
loggia,  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

As  a  visitor  enters  the  house  by  the 
main  doorway  in  the  central  pavilion  he 
will  find  himself  in  a  large  hall  with  a 
billiard  room  on  the  right,  the  living  room 
on  the  left,  and  the  entrance  to  the  dining- 
room  opposite.  Three  long  windows  in 
the  dining-room  will  open  on  a  terrace 
overlooking  the  garden.  Here  a  number 
of  small  spruce  trees,  resembling  the 
cypresses  of  Italy,  recall  the  days  Mark 
Twain  spent  in  a  Florentine  garden.  The 
office  of  Mr.  Clemens's  secretary,  the 
kitchens,  and  pantries  occupy  the  rest 
of  the  first  floor.  On  the  second  there 
will  be  Mr.  Clemens's  bedroom  in  one 
comer,  the  apartments  of*  his  family,  and 
several  guest  chambers. 
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Not  far  from  the  Clemens  hilltop 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys 
that  I  know.  It  is  called  the  Glen, 
and  it  is  as  wild  ^nd  mysterious  as 
though  it  were  a  thousand  instead 
of  only  sixty  miles  from  New  York. 
A  beautiful  stream,  called  by  the 
natives  a  "river,"  runs  through  this 
valley,  and  is  overhung  with  rocks 
out  of  whose  fertile  crevices  spring 
pine  and  spruce  trees.  In  some 
places  this  river  dashes  noisily  over  a 
stony  bed,  in  others  it  lies  in  deep 
and  tranquil  pools.  Following  the 
course  of  this  stream  out  from  under 
the  overhanging  pines  and  through 
the  sunlit  meadows,  you  will  come 
to  another  glen  known  as  the  Devil's 
Mouth.  There  you  will  find  a  water- 
fall fifty  feet  high  dashing  down  over 
the  sides  of  high  rocks  hidden  from 
your  sight  by  noble  pines  until  it 
suddenly  bursts  upon  your  gaze. 
It  is  a  beautiful  country  all  around 
where  Mr.  Clemens  has  pitched  his 
tent,  and  the  farmers  who  own  it  are 
getting  wise — too  wise  for  their  own 
good,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Clemens  has  not  yet  seen  his 
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Redding  estate  and  he  does  not  intend 
to  see  it,  he  tells  me,  until  the  house 
is  built  and  furnished,  the  fires 
lighted  and  the  cat  purring  on  the 
hearth. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in  an  impres- 
sive speech  at  a  public  dinner  in 
New  York  in  the  spring  said  many 
true  and  wise  things,  but  some  of 
them  were  open  to  argument.  Here 
is  one  of  them; 

I  waa  bom  in  poverty,  and  I  would  n't 
exchange  places  with  the  richest  miilion- 
aire'9  son  that  ever  breathed  the  breath  of 
life.  What  does  he  know  about  father  or 
mother?  They  are  merely  names.  But 
my  mother  waa  nurse,  seamstress,  cook, 
washer,  teacher,  angel  and  saint  and  no 
servants  between.  Men  say  that  poverty 
is  a  dreadful  life  and  other  men  that  riches 
corrupt  a  man's  life.  But  they  have  a 
one-aided  view,  most  of  them. 
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I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Carnegie  that 

poverty  is  less  dangerous  in  forming 
a  boy's  character  than  riches.  Pov- 
erty is  all  right  for  the  boys.  But 
what  about  the  mothers? — those 
who  are  "nurse,  seamstress,  cook, 
washer,  teacher,  angel  and  saint"? 
Does  Mr.  Carnegie  take  into  account 
what  they  suffer  from  poverty?  The 
effort  to  make  ends  meet,  the  strug- 
gle against  cruel  odds,  is  not  a  good 
thing  for  the  mothers,  and  many  fall 
by  the  way.  The  boys  are  young, 
they  have  no  worries,  merely  to  live 
is  happiness  to  them ;  but  it  is  the 
mother  who  worries  and  toils.  Pov- 
erty is  not  bad  for  the  boys,  it  is 
good  for  them,  but  the  mother  is  sac- 
rificed that  good  may  come  to  them, 
Mr.  Carnegie  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing made  enough  money  before  his 
mother  died  to  gratify  all  her  wishes. 
Her  poverty  was  not  long-lived  and 
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it  was,  I  am  confident,  the  greatest 
happiness  in  her  son's  life  that  he 
could 

With     lenient     arts    extend    a    mother's 

breath, 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed 

of  death. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  reading  a  son's  opinion 
of  a  father  while  the  father  is  liv- 
ing. Mr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr., 
has  recently  given  us  that  pleasure  in 
the  columns  of  The  Outlook,  In  his 
college  lectures  it  sometimes  falls  to 
the  lot  of  Mr.  Hale,  to  speak  of  his 
father's  work  when  discussing  the 
subject  of  American  literature,  and 
while  he  thinks  that  '*The  Man  With- 
out a  Country"  is  one  of  the  finest 
American  short  stories,  he  thinks  it 
more  becoming  for  some  other  pro- 
fessor to  say  so  than  that  he  should. 
At  the  same  time  he  does  not  object 
to  his  views  being  known.  It  is 
not  so  much  his  opinion  of  his  father 
as  a  writer  that  I  am  interested  in,  as 
his  opinion  of  him  as  a  man  and  a 
parent.  He  tells  us  at  the  start  how 
he  feels  about  the  matter: 

I  am  modem  enough  as  a  critic  to  believe 
that  the  literary  work  of  a  man  who  writes 
sincerely  and  readily  for  a  good  many  years 
is  a  pretty  fair  index  to  his  character. 
Doubtless  the  study  of  literature  as  the 
expression  of  personal  character,  or  na- 
tional, is  not  the  only  thing,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  elements  of  a  useful  criticism.  And 
I  often  find  in  my  studies  of  literature 
things  that  exhibit  my  father's  character 
and  mterests  and  life  as  I  remember  them, 
or  rather  as  they  have  left  their  impression 
on  me  in  the  many  years  that  we  have 
been  intimate. 

Of  one  of  his  leading  characteris- 
tics the  son  says  of  the  father : 

The  great  thing  that  makes  people  love 
him  is  that  he  loves  them.  Men  and 
women  are  often  interesting,  but  often 
they  are  not;  they  are  often  very  tedious, 
very  exasperating,  very  disgusting,  terrible 
bores,  terrible  fools,  and  terrible  wrecks. 
Still,   they  have   not  destroyed   his   con- 


fidence in  them,  and  they  never  will.     He 
believes  in  people,  as  in  the  people. 

I  suspect  that  gets  to  the  bottom  of  it. 
He  likes  to  be  at  Washington  now,  be-* 
cause  he  sees  all  sorts  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  world,  be- 
cause he  touches  life  at  so  many  sides  or 
surfaces — a  great  many,  of  course;  but 
still  he  does  really  touch  it,  and  so  lives 
freshly  and  genuinely.  He  likes  to  have 
the  interests  of  life  fresh — fresh  and  new 
and  strange  and  unimagined  before.  He 
likes  all  those  things.  But  then  he  is  a 
realist;  he  wants  things  genuine.  And 
they  are  genuine,  as  life  always  has  been 
to  him.  That  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
at  eighty-five  he  is  as  young  as  his  sons 
or  grandsons  or  great-grandsons. 

In  reviewing  a  volume  of  verse 
by  a  Mr.  Kendall,  whose  playful  pen- 
name  is  **Dum  Dum,"  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle  calls  him  '*a  laureate 
of  laughter."  The  Chronicle  to  prove 
its  case  gives  some  quotations  from 
the  poet's  muse,  among  them  these 
stanzas : 

I  ask  not  wealth  or  high  estate ; 

The  burden  of  too  large  a  hoard, 
The  constant  strain  of  being  great. 

Would  only  make  me  bored. 

A  few  nice  rooms — just  here  a  book, 
And  there  a  picture — decent  wine, 

Good  carpets,  and  a  cultured  cook. 
And  I  should  not  repine. 

My  tiny  coach-house  might  contain 
For  night  a  brougham,  for  day  a  cart; 

I  should  not  mind  their  being  plain 
As  long  as  they  were  smart. 

"Dum  Dum,*'  it  would  seem,  is 
famihar  with  our  own  "laureate  of 
laughter,"  the  late  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes, 
in  whose  poem  "Contentment"  I 
find  these  lines: 

Little  I  ask ;  my  wants  are  few 

1  only  wish  a  hut  of  stone, 
(A  very  plain  brown  stone  will  do), 

That  1  may  call  my  own ; — 
And  close  at  hand  in  such  a  one, 
In  yonder  street  that  fronts  the  sun! 
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Of  pictures,  I  should  like  to  own 

Titians  and  Raphaels  three  or  four, — 
I  love  so  much  their  style  and  tone, 
•         One  Turner,  and  no  more 

(A  landscape, — foreground  golden  dirt, — 
The  sunshine  painted  with  a  squirt.) 

If  it  be  true  that  we  can  prolong 
our  lives  and  double  our  endurance 
by  thoroughly  masticating  our  food, 
we  shall  soon  see  meat  and  cereals 
take  the  place  of  chewing-gum  and 
caramels.  But  what  are  we  to  be- 
lieve? Just  as  we  have  begun  to 
chew  our  meat  into  pulp  along  comes 
some  wise  man  and  tells  us  that  we 
must  not  chew  it  so  much,  that 
merely  to  shred  it,  as  animals  do,  is 
the  proper  way.  You  meet  one  man 
and  he  tells  you  he  eats  no  meat  at 
all,  chewed  or  unchewed,  that  vege- 
tables fill  his  aching  void.  Then  an- 
other man  comes  along  and  points  to 
his  big  muscles  and  florid  skin  and 
tells  you  that  they  come  from  a  meat 
diet.  **Meat  makes  blood  and  mus- 
cle," he  says,  and  you  are  convinced 
by  the  object  lesson  until  some  one 
else  turns  up  and  preaches  nuts  and 
cheese.  I  heard  of  a  man  here  in 
New  York  who  only  spends  a  few 
cents  a  day  for  his  food.  I  don't 
remember  the  menu  for  the  day,  but 
I  do  remember  that  his  luncheon 
consisted  of  nuts  and  a  quarter  of 
a  Camembert  cheese!  One  would 
suppose  that  **indy" — Londonese  for 
indigestion — would    be    his    finish. 
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When  the  believers  in  eccentric 
diets  tell  you  to  eat  nuts  and  be  happy 
they  do  not  mean  that  you  should 
eat  nuts  and  everything  else  as  well. 
Nuts  to  be  digestible  and  satisfying 
should  be  eaten  by  themselves  and 
not  on  top  of  a  heavy  dinner.  We 
read  a  great  deal  in  old-fashioned 
novels  about  lingering  **over  the 
walnuts  and  the  wine,"  which  is  all 
very  well  in  novels,  but  deadly  in 
real  life. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  well-known 
war  correspondent,  Mr.  Frederic  Vil- 


liers,  Lord  Rowton — when  he  was 
plain  Mr.  Corry — first  attracted  the 
attention  of  Disraeli  while  blacked  up 
and  playing  end  man  with  amateur 
negro  minstrels  at  a  house  party: 

Disraeli  had  sauntered  in  from  one  of 
the  card-rooms,  had  overheard  his  tom- 
foolery, and  was  evidently  amused,  for. 
after  Corry  had  washed  his  face  and  joined 
the  party  Disraeli  came  up  to  him-  and 
said,  "Are  you  not  the  young  man  who 
made  us  laugh  just  now?** 

"Glad  to  have  amused  you,  sir,"  re- 
turned Corry. 

'  *  I  thought  it  was  very  bright  and  clever," 
answered  the  statesman ;  **  come  and  see  me : 
1  should  like  to  meet  you  again." 

It  may  be  judged  from  the  fore- 
going that  Mr.  Villiers  has  published 
his  recollections,  and  so  he  has.  Being 
out  for  copy,  Mr.  Villiers  asked  Cecil 
Rhodes*s  secretary  why  his  chief 
never  married  and  if  he  was  a  woman 
hater,  and  this  is  his  answer: 

No,  nonsense ;  he  likes  'em  well  enough ; 
but  I  think  he  never  intends  to  marry, 
because  he  has  so  many  schemes  on  hand 
that,  if  known  before  they  were  quite  ripe, 
might  altogether  fail.  He  knows  that  so 
many  big  ventures  have  come  to  grief  by 
the  indiscretion  of  the  fair  sex,  therefore 
he  would  rather  not  risk  matrimony,  for 
the  relations  of  man  and  wife  would  be 
too  close  for  him. 

Mr.  Rhodes  was  what  we  in 
America  would  call  something  of  a 
** crank"  in  the  matter  of  hats: 

In  the  hall  and  in  each  room  was  a  hat 
[at  Groote  Schuur]  either  on  a  chair  or  ta- 
ble; old  hats  of  soft  felt  and  exactly  the 
same  pattern  and  color.  This,  I  found  out 
later,  was  Cecil  Rhodes's  one  peculiarity; 
whenever  he  left  the  house  from  the  main 
entrance,  or  through  the  numerous  win- 
dows leading  out  on  the  balconies,  or  to 
the  verandah,  there  was  always  a  hat  to 
hand,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  him 
to  go  to  the  hall  for  his  head-gear  or  to 
ring  the  ser\'ant  to  fetch  it. 
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Mr.  Whidden  Graham  writes  me 
as  follows:  "In  a  paragraph  dealing 
with  Tolstoy,   Kipling,   Mark  Twain 


and  Maeterlinck,  to  which  you  gave 
the  hospitality  of  your  columns  in 
April,  reference  is  made  to  the  alleged 
fact  that  two  of  these  four  men  have 
ranged  themselves  with  the  disciples 
of  Socialism.  If  Tolstoy  is  one  of  the 
two  referred  to,  this  is  a  mistake. 
He  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a 
Socialist.  He  has  never  published  a 
line  favoring  Socialism.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  an  extreme  Individualist; 
so  much  so  that  he  is  often  called 
an  Anarchist.  Tolstoy  has  written 
several  pamphlets  in  which  he  criti- 
cises and  opposes  Socialism,  and  his 
position  is  well-known  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  his  writings  on 
social  and  economic  questions." 

<]« 

It  is  said  that  the  late  Dr.  William 


Henry  Drummond  was  the  most  sur- 
prised man  in  America  when  he  heard 
of  the  success  of  "  The  Habitant," 
his  first  volume  of  verse.  This  is  not 
quite  correct.  Dr.  Drummond  may 
have  been  the  most  surprised  man 
in  Canada,  but  his  publishers  were 
the  most  surprised  men  in  America. 
They  appreciated  the  merit  of  the 
work,  but  they  did  not  think  that 
the  general  public  would  share  their 
appreciation,  and  frankly  expressed 
to  the  author  their  doubts  as  to  its 
commercial  \'alue.  Their  misgivings 
were  needless,  however,  as  the  general 
public,  for  once,  knew  a  good  thing 
when  they  saw  it.  Although  "The 
Habitant"  was  written  in  French- 
Canadian  patois,  it  jumped  into  in- 
stant popularity,  not  only  in  Canada 
but  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Drum- 
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mond  was  a  Canadian  only  by  adop- 
tion. He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  which 
accounts  for  many  of  his  most  at- 
tractive characteristics.  It  was  in 
Ireland  that  he  learned  to  fish,  but 
it  was  in  Canada  that  he  became 
the  all-round  sportsman  that  he  was 
to  the  day  of  his  untimely  death. 
Dr.  Drummond  was  one  of  the  best- 
loved  men  in  Canada,  and  one  of 
whom  his  fellow  citizens  were  justly 
proud,  for  he  was  more  than  a  poet, 
a  sportsman  or  a  physician.  He  was 
before  all  a  lover  of  his  country,  and 
his  country  will  miss  him  long  after 
she  has  ceased  to  lay  flowers  on 
his  grave.  "Good  guide  and  friend," 
Miss  Beatrice  Hanscom  called  him, 
in  a  poem  printed  some  years  ago 
in  The  Critic;  and  that  well  describes 
the  man. 

<>* 

One  of  the  most  modest  and  at 
the  same  time  worthy  philanthropies 
of  this  city  is  the  Children's  School 
Farm,  The  Children's  School  Fann 
League  in  New  York  City  was  founded 


by    Mrs.    Henry    Parsons,  and    has 

proved  so  successful  in  its  results 
that  its  founder  cannot  direct  all  the 
work,  nor  answer  all  the  questions 
that  are  put  to  her  by  philanthro- 
pists all  over  this  country  and  Europe. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  International 
Children's  School  Farm  League  to 
issue  information  as  to  the  practical 
working  of  the  idea,  and  where  pos- 
sible to  furnish  an  instructor.  The 
idea  of  the  Farm  is  to  cultivate  unused 
city  lots,  the  children  doing  the  work 
and  reaping  the  rewards.  Not  only 
vegetables  but  flowers  are  cultivated. 
The  children  as  well  as  the  waste 
places  are  made  glad,  and  the  results 
are  most  satisfactory  and  far-reaching. 
You  may  become  an  "active  member  " 
for  one  dollar  a  year  and  a  "sustaining 
member"  for  twenty-five  dollars  per 
annum.  Mrs.  Howard  van  Sinderen, 
41  West  i6th  Street,  New  York,  is  the 
treasurer,  and  to  her  you  may  send 
your  subscription,  A  dollar  is  very 
little  money  to  give  for  a  cause  whose 
good  is  so  wide- spread,  and  even 
twenty-five  dollars  is  not  much. 


There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
raise  funds  for  the  cultivation  of 
one  of  these  farms  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition.  The  land  has  been 
assigned,  and  an  instructor  selected, 
and  all  that  is  now  needed  is  the 
money — and  not  very  much  money, 
either. 

Mr.  John  Monroe  writes  from  San 
Rafael,  Calif.,  partly  to  say  that 
the  article  on  his  fellow-townsman 
Charles  Farrar  Browne  ("Artemus 
Ward  ").  by  Mr.  Enoch  Knight,  which 
appeared  in  the  February  number  of 
Potmam's  Monthly,  is  the  best  he 
has  ever  read  on  the  subject.  "I 
bought  six  copies  at  Los  Angeles." 
he  says,  "and  mailed  them  to  friends, 
thinking  that  when  I  returned  home 
I  would  buy  six  more."  In  this  hope, 
however,  he  was  disappointed,  for 
the  supply  at  San  Rafael  was  ex- 
hausted when  he  got  there.  "With 
that    article,"    he    continues,    "was 
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published  a  half-tone  of  Browne, 
that  was  made  by  me,  but  for  which 
the  proper  credit  was  not  given," 
I  quote  further  from  Mr.  Monroe's 
letter: 

For  thirty-six  years  after  his  death,  we 
ransacked  the  stores  of  a  hundred  cities 
in  thirty  States  for  a  picture  of  him — all 
in  vain.  There  were,  and  there  are  now, 
none  tor  sale.  We  found  a  steel  engraving 
four  thousand  miles  from  his  and  my 
home  (Waterford,  Maine),  and  at  the 
first  opportunity  I  made  one  hundred  and 
four  post  cards  to  give  away,  I  disposed 
of  all  oi  them.  You  cannot  buy  to-day 
in  the  stores  of  New  York  a  picture  of 
Charles  F.  Browne. 

Mr.  Monroe  is  quite  right  in  opining 
that  it  was  only  by  an  oversight  that 
he  failed  to  receive  the  credit  for  the 
picture  of  "Artemus  Ward"  which 
illustrated  Mr.  Knight's  tribute  to 
the  famous  humorist — "the  most  il- 
lustrious citizen,"  according  to  Mr, 
Monroe,  "ever  born  in  Oxford  County, 
Maine." 
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Prof.  J.  C.  Schwab,  Librarian 
of  Yale  University,  writes  und^r 
date  of  April  29th,  that  the  cut  on 
page  157  of  Putnam's  for  May,  which 
is    said    to    represent    the    reverse 


of  the  George  Inness  medal,  in 
reality  represents  the  reverse  of 
the  Yale  Bi-centennial  medal 
(1901),  designed  by  Mr.  Bela  L. 
Pratt. 


otf 


A  POET  WHO  "STANDS  PAT" 


Dear  Lounger: 

The  Undersigned  thanks  you  for 
your  pleasant  allusion,  in  the  April 
Putnam's,  to  the  current  strife  be- 
tween disbursing  plutocrats  of  the 
land, — **  Croesus  pitted  against 
Midas."  And  so  much  more  are 
thanks  due,  if  **more  is  meant  than 
meets  the  eye,"  in  your  concluding 
remark:  **In  the  meantime  the  cause 
of  education  pockets  the  gold,  and 
chuckles  to  itself  as  it  encourages  the 
rivals."  Suggestion  there  is,  how- 
ever "delicately  remote,"  that  we 
all  may  be,  less  or  more,  touched  with 


the  Auri  Sacra  Fames,  a  distemper 
known  even  in  our  old  friend  Virgirs 
time.  Yet,  it  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  in  his  time  could  have  been 
remarked  such  flagrant  cases  of  this 
Thirst — or,  say.  Hunger, — as  are  to 
be  seen  in  our  own  day,  where  the 
Hunger  increases  so,  with  the  op- 
portunity to  feed!  Dear  Lounger, 
your  Timon  has  made  a  few  observa- 
tions on  this  head — that  is,  under 
the  caption  of  Auri  Sacra  Fames, 
which,  perhaps,  you  will  find  it  in  your 
heart  to  print.  Or,  stay!  Perhaps  you 
will   prefer  the  following  caption: — 


THE  MAN  WHO  IS  STARVING  . 


The  Man  Who  Is  Starving!     Not  he 

we  once  knew. 
To  whom  in  the  street  our  coppers 

we  threw. 
But  a  case  more  acute — where  vast 

is  his  store. 
Yet,  The  Man  Who   Is  Starving  is 

starving  for  MORE ! 

The    Man    Who    Is    Starving — how 

keen  is  the  goad 
That  gives  him  scant  ease,  though  in 

palaced  abode! 
Yet,  in  his  coffers  our  all  we  might 

pour, 
And  The  Man  would  be  starving — be 

starving  for  MORE ! 


Like  Midas,  of  eld,  his  touch  is  Pure 

Gold!— 
Our   food,    and   our   light,    and   our 

fuel — behold. 
At    his    Touch— and    FOR    HIM— 

they  are  glittering  ore! 
Yet,  The  Man  Who   Is  Starving  is 

starving  for  MORE! 

His    FAMES    is    SACRA—sacred,    I 

mean — 
A  disease  of  the  land,  to  which  we 

all  lean : 
How  quick  our  response,   when  he 

begs  at  our  door, — 
This  Man  Who  Is  Starving, — starving 

for  MORE! 

Yours,  standing  pat,  Timon  of  Gotham 


L 
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^  Think  of  the  number  of  typewriters 
that  seemed  popular  a  few  yeai%  ago. 

^  Think  of  the  different  <»ies  seeking 
public  favor  today, 

•JThen  think  of  the  Remington, 
which  has  be«i  the  ^andard  since 
typewriters  were  invented  and  which 
mciintains  its  supremacy  solely  through 
merit. 


^The  man  who  see^s  experience 
may  seek  it  anywhere,  but  the  man 
who  heeds  experience  buys  the 

Remington 


QHave  you  tried  the  new  Rei 


It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you  of  the  latest 
lod  bat  in  typewriter  achievaoecL 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

N>w  York  >nd  Ev«nf  iMra 
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ALBERT  STERNER 


AN  APPRECIATION  AND  A  PROTEST 


By  Christian  Brinton 


ACK  in  the  late 
seventies  a  certain 
eager,  aspiring  lad 
found  himself  se- 
questered at  Ga- 
genau,  in  Baden, 
as  clerk  and  con- 
fidential secretary 
to  the  master  of  a  small  though 
flourishing  iron  foundry.  Full  of 
undefined  ambition  and  zealous,  re- 
splendent dreams,  the  youth's  lot 
was  anjrthing  but  happy.  His  duties 
were  unutterably  irksome,  and  save 
for  a  chance  sketch  or  an  occasional 
bit  of  designing,  few  outlets  for  his  ar- 
tistic inclinations  were  possible.  And 
yet  those  weary  months  spent  amid 
harsh,  unpropitious  surroundings  did 
not  prove  to  be  wasted;  for  down 
the  vista  of  intervening  years  still 
floats  the  image  of  a  beautiful,  gentle 
presence,  who  added  here  a  touch  of 
tenderness,  there  a  new  and  deeper 
meaning  to  the  puzzling  enigma  of 
existence.  She,  too,  lived  in  the 
house  of  the  ironmaster,  and  almost 
every  evening  as  the  candles  were 
lighted  in  the  long,  simple  music  room 
she  would  seat  herself  at  the  piano 
and  play   Schumann,  Beethoven,  or 


Chopin.  As  a  rule  she  dressed 
in  black  velvet,  and  always  seemed 
to  suggest  something  vaguely  con- 
soling to  the  young  clerk  and  secre- 
tary who  sat  near  by,  drinking  in 
his  first  draught  of  melody  and  re- 
sponding unconsciously  to  that  first 
pervasive  feminine  appeal.  There 
were  also  strolls  in.  the  adjacent 
forest,  the  painting  of  a  portrait  or 
two,  the  decorating  of  a  set  of  china, 
and  the  vivid  impression  of  great 
storms  which  used  to  come  sweeping 
down  the  valley  of  the  Murg.  Thus 
while  despite  detestable  clerical  details , 
flaming  furnaces,  and  g^imy  puddlers, 
the  lad  managed  in  one  way  or  another 
to  absorb  an  abiding  love  of  beauty 
and  of  mystery,  he  did  not  fully 
realize  its  significance  until  sometime 
afterward.  Nor  did  he  until  years 
later  learn  that  silent  tears  were  shed 
the  morning  he  passed  so  buoyantly 
out  into  the  larger  world  of  effort 
and  accomplishment. 

You  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
say  that  all  this  is  sheer  sentiment, 
sheer  romance;  that  mature  man- 
hood invariably  recalls  with  gratitude 
the  various  endearing  apparitions  of 
bygone   days  that   have  worn  black 
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velvet  gowns  and  played  Chopin 
divinely.  Yet  the  simple  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  Albert  Sterner  is  a 
romanticist.  Beyond  question  the 
chief  charm  of  his  art  lies  in  its 
intensely  emotional  quality,  its  power 
of  iituminating  with  instinctive  poetic 
feeling  the  aspects  and  incidents  of 
ordinary  life.  Coupled  with  a  trained 
aesthetic  intelligence  and  an  exacting 
regard    for  technical    considerations, 


there  is  in  all  his  work  a  restless. 
sensitive  and  ever-changing  vision  of 
external  reality. 

The  actual  outlines  of  Mr.  Sterner's 
career  show  the  identical  tendencies 
which  are  reflected  in  his  art.  Bom 
in  London,  of  cosmopolitan  parent- 
age, he  has  rarely,  since  adolescent 
days,  spent  more  than  two  or  three 
years  in  any  one  spot.  His  entire  life 
has  been  one  of  constantly  shifting 
scene  and  continuously  renewed  effort 
to  express  that  which  surged  within. 
From  London  he  went  to  Birmingham, 
where  he  attended  the  famous  King 
Edward's  School  and  where  he  was 
also,  by  special  arrangement,  admit- 
ted to  the  classes  of  the  Birming- 
ham Art  Institute.  After  Birmingham 
came  the  Baden  interlude;  and  on 
leaving  Baden  he  cast  his  eyes  west- 
ward across  the  ocean,  settling  first 
in  Chicago  and  perforce  turning  his 
energies  to  almost  everything,  includ- 
ing commercial  lithography,  teach- 
ing and  e\'cn  the  designing  of  dinner 
cards.  A  brief  halt  in  New  York, 
where  he  drew  for  Life,  Si.  Nicholas 
and  other  publications,  was  followed 
by  a  visit  to  Paris.  Still  aspiring, 
and  stilt  unsettled,  he  returned  to 
New  York,  made  his  first  distinct 
success  with  his  illustrations  for 
George  William  Curtis's  "Prue  and 
I,"  and,  before  any  one  knew  he 
had  gone,  was  back  in  Paris  painting 
industriously  and  exhibiting  at  the 
two  Salons.  Feeling  that  this  par- 
ticular Paris  sojourn  might  prove 
less  abbreviated  than  usual,  Mr. 
Sterner  took  a  studio  in  the  Boule- 
vard Argo  and  proceeded  to  identify 
himself  with  French  art  and  French 
life.  He  never,  however,  studied 
consistently  anywhere  or  under  any 
special  masters.  It  is  true  that 
for  a  while  he  was  at  Julian's,  with 
Boulanger  and  Lefeb\Te,  but  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  ateliers  was  wholly 
uncongenial  to  him.  While  he  of 
course  learned  to  draw  well  in  the 
formal,  academic  fashion,  he  had 
barely  achieved  this  so-called  indis- 
pensable accomplishment  when  he 
developed  a  wholesome  distaste  for 
the    correct    and    the    conventional. 


ALBERT   STERNBIt 


He  would  not,  nor  will  he  to-day,  do 

anything  according  to  rule  or  pre- 
cedent. The  chief  Paris  success  dur- 
ing this  period  proved  to  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  bachelorhood  entitled  "Le 
C^libataire,"  which  was  sent  to  the 
Champ-de-Mars  Salon  of  1891  and 
won  an  Honorable  Mention.  Not 
only  was  the  picture  well  received 
officially,  but  it  had  the  good  fortune 
to  attract  the  attention  of  that  clever 
poet  and  feuilletonist  Raoul  Ponchon, 
who  was  moved  to  print  in  the 
C(mrrier  Franfais  the  following  phi- 
losophical apostrophe : 

Ah,  le  pauv'  Wlibataire 
De  Sterner 
Qu'il  a  I'air 


C'est  pas  notre  affaire! 
Needless  to  say.  the  apostle  of  sin- 
gle blessedness  was  for  some  time  to 
come  a  hero  of  that  brilliant  group 
of  wits  and  artists  headed  by   Ro- 


doiphe  Salis  of  Chat  Noir  fame,  who 
was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Cour- 
Tter,  as  well  as  the  foster-father  of 
numerous  men  such  as  Steinlen, 
■Forian  and  Willette. 

Illustration  occupied  much  of  the 
young  painter's  time  during  this 
and  subsequent  periods,  for  it  was 
illustrative  work  which  mainly  kept 
the  woJf  at  a  discretionary  distance 
from  the  Sterner  threshold.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  his  earlier  com- 
missions was  a  series  of  drawings  for 
the  Stone  and  Kimball  edition  of  Poe 
— a  task  which,  owing  to  its  imagina- 
tive and  even  morbid  possibilities, 
was  a  highly  sympathetic  one.  Fol- 
lowing this  engagement  he  was 
employed  both  here  and  abroad  by 
Harper's,  the  Century,  Scribner's  and 
other  magazines,  and  within  a  few 
years  had  conquered  for  himself  a  not- 
able position  among  American  drafts- 
men. Although  he  had  married  in 
the  meantime,  it  was  still  impossible 
for  this  insatiate  wanderer  to  remain 
long  in  a  given  place.  Whenever 
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the  migratory  instinct  became  too 
strong  he  would  pack  up  color-box 
and  crayons  and  hasten  to  another 
city  or  another  country.  If  he 
chanced  to  be  in  America  at  the 
time  he  would  suddenly  start  for 
Europe ;  if  he  happened  to  be  abroad 
he  would  simply  reverse  the  process. 
Taken  all  in  all  the  most  fruitful 
of  these  pilgrimages  appears  to  have 
been  his  recent  three  years'  residence 
in  Munich,  the  artistic  atmosphere 
of  which  he  found  essentially  stimu- 
lating. It  was  in  Munich— -the  home 
of  Senefelder  and  of  lithography 
that  Mr.  Sterner  first  began  to  draw 
on  St  one  ^originally  for  his  own 
diversion  and  later  with  more  definite 
aim.  He  had  executed  several  por- 
trait  heads  and  more  or  less  fanci- 


ful and  decorative  compositions,  and 
thought  nothing  further  of  them  until 
Mrs.  Sterner  one  day  decided  to 
take  a  selection  to  Littauer,  the  well- 
known  dealer  in  the  Odeonsplatz. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  sur- 
prise of  the  artist  when,  within  a 
remarkably  short  time,  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  entire  lot  had  been 
bought  by  the  keen-eyed  and  appre- 
ciative Director  of  the  Print  Room 
of  the  Alte  Pinakothck.  Nor  was 
this  all;  for  later  the  Director  of  the 
Royal  Dresden  Print  Room  followed 
suit  by  making  a  similar  purchase 
for  his  collection.  The  incident,  while 
not  sensational,  is  typical.  It  is 
both  typical  of  Mr.  Stemer'S' innate 
modesty  and  the  delightful  indiffer- 
ence he  has  alwaj-s  displayed  toward 
practical  considerations,  and  of  the 
direct  and  unprejudiced  initiative  of 
an  art  director  who  will  step  into  a 
shop  and  acquire  for  the  state  a  set 
of  prints  by  some  totally  unknown 
individual. 

From  the  Bavarian  capital  Mr. 
Sterner  crossed  the  channel  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  paused  in  order  to 
depict  the  questioning,  penetrant 
psychology  of  Elinor,  of  Kitty  in 
the  "  Marriage  of  William  Ashe, "  and 
of  the  heroine  of  "Fenwick's  Career." 
Few  novel  readers  of  the  day  need 
to  be  told  how  interpretative  these 
drawings  are,  how  completely  they  em- 
body the  depth,  the  analysis,  and  that 
sense  of  suppressed  poetry  which  char- 
acterize all  of  Mrs.  Ward's  creations. 
After  years  of  earnest  endeavor, 
in  which  he  has  shown  unmis- 
takable though  at  times  intermittent 
progress,  Mr.  Sterner  to-day  finds 
himself  again  in  New  York,  He  has 
lately  signed  what  is  said  to  be  an 
exceptionally  liberal  contract  with 
a  certain  weekly  of  national  appeal 
and  pretensions,  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  watch  how  perfect  may  be 
the  adjustment  between  an  artist  who 
is  so  exclusive,  so  exacting,  and  so 
keenly  temperamental,  and  a  publi- 
cation whose  ideals  are  so  manifestly 
democratic  and  universal. 

And  meanwhile,  what  are  the  dis- 
tinctive   qualities    of    Mr.    Sterner' s 
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style,  and  why  does  he  occupy  the 
position  which  is  now  his?  It  is  the 
old  yet  ever  welcome  story  of  indi- 
viduality; of  a  man  who,  as  you  have 
seen,  has  never  been  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  were  and  who  has 
never  been  content  to  go  placidly 
along  duplicating  either  himself  or 
that  which  chanced  to  meet  the  eye. 
In  essence  Mr.  Sterner  is  both  poet 
and  anarchist,  both  singer  and  stormy 
destroyer.  The  dream  which  he 
paints,  or  sketches  on  paper  or  on 
the  prepared  surface  of  a  stone,  is  at 
once  a.  beautiful  and  a.  dim  and  dis- 
tressful dream.  Out  of  the  mists 
of  the  spirit  emerge  shapes  which 
now  soothe  and  now  torment.  They 
are  sometimes  uncertain  in  color 
or  confusing  in  form,  yet  they 
are  seldom  devoid  of  power  and  in- 
tensity. You  may  glance  from  the 
tortured  mask  entitled  "Unrest" 
to  the  slender  figure  gliding  along  the 
river  bank  in  "Dame  araWasser," 
and  you  will  see  in  each,  however 
different  in  conception,  many  of  the 
same  qualities  and  many  of  the  same 
defects.  In  a  certain  sense  Mr. 
Sterner  is  still  the  victim  of  his 
own  artistic  personality,  yet  whatever 
he  does  is  stamped  with  vigor  and 
sincerity. 


Although  a  typical  graphic  artist, 
and  one  who  has  for  years  drawn  for 
pubHcation,  it  is  in  his  lithographs 
and  his  crayon  and  chalk  portraits 
that  Mr.  Sterner  displays  the  fullest 
measure  of  his  abihty.  That  which 
is  produced  more  or  less  to  order 
is  sometimes  lacking  in  spontaneous 
grace  or  mystery;  those  trifles  which 
he  dashes  off  through  impulse  rarely 
or  never  fail  to  translate  the  par- 
ticular mood  or  impression.  His 
vision  of  the  outward  world  is  not 
rigid  and  specific;  it  is  vague  and 
indefinite.  At  bottom  his  art  is  not 
an  affirmation  but  a  suggestion.  He 
is  no  painstaking  copyist  of  nature. 
He  takes  from  nature  only  what  is 
sufficient  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  ap- 
propriate and  moving  sj-mbols.  Sub- 
jective and  sensitive  to  a  singular 
degree,  he  is  consequently  often  over- 
whelmed by  un propitious  conditions. 
A  vapid  or  banal  theme  he  will  some- 
times find  it  impossibleto  illuminate  or 
touphft,  whereas  to  the  most  exalted 
conceptions  he  will  often  succeed  in 
adding  a  further  touch  of  beauty  or 
imagination.  He  tells,  for  example, 
with  amusing  deprecation  of  an  in- 
stance when  he  made  three  complete 
and  wholly  different  sets  of  drawings 
for  a  certain  story,  each  of  which, 
he    avers,    seemed    to    him    equally 
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abominable.  It  is  the  same  with 
his  portraits  as  it  is  with  his  illus- 
trations. To  the  thoughtful,  search- 
ing countenance  of  a  man  of  science 
such  as  Dr.  Trumpp  he  will  give  a 
sober  dignity  which  recalls  the  can- 
vases of  Watts,  but  for  the  emotion- 
less and  mechanical  products  of 
stereotyped  society  he  shows  undis- 
guised contempt.  That  which  Albert 
Sterner  seeks  alike  in  art  and  in  life 
is  response,  response  to  those  qualities 
which  he  himself  so  richly  possesses 
and  to  which  he  constantly  strives 
to  give  expression. 

While  his  art  is  to  a  high  degree 
a  thing  of  spirit  rather  than  fact,  of 
feeling  rather  than  scrupulous  ob- 
servation, it  usually  finds  its  form 
in  the  accents  of  everyday  circum- 
stance. You  will  catch  here  and 
there  fleeting  glimpses  of  terror, 
of  tragedy,  of  the  gruesome  or  the 
macabre,  yet  all  is  consistent  and 
well  grounded  in  actuality.  No  mute 
and  mystical  winged  beasts  stand 
guard  before  these  portals.  The  gro- 
tesque and  sardonic  monsters  of 
Redon  or  Rops,  the  Gallic  diablery 
of  Beardsley,  or  the  pallid  phantoms 
of  Khnopff  find  no  place  in  the  Sterner 
portfolio.  It  is  not  by  distortion 
but  rather  through  the  sheer  power 
of  simulation  that  his  effects  are 
achieved.  A  look,  the  upward  turn 
of  a  head,  the  simple  attitude  of  a 
figure  musing  by  a  window  or  seated 
before  the  fire, — these  are  the  mater- 
ials of  which  the  art  of  Albert  Sterner 
is  composed,  and  these  he  transcribes 
with  a  peculiarly  loose  though  accurate 
handling  of  outline  and  fertile  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shade.  That 
which  he  gives  us  is  an  abiding  sense 
of  the  dual  communion  or  the  de- 
spairing isolation  of  man  and  woman, 
of  mother  and  child.  His  interpre- 
tations of  character  are  often  quite 
as  psychic  as  they  are  aesthetic. 
Their  appeal  is  addressed  primarily 
to  the  mind,  with  as  little  as  possible 
stress  placed  upon  either  form  or 
color.  Neither  in  single  studies  nor 
in  larger  compositions  are  any  con- 
cessions made  to  details  as  such.  The 
charm  of  this  work  lies  in  its  nervous 


fluidity,  its  desire  to  escape  elabora- 
tion, to  avoid  the  obvious  and  the 
platitudinous. 

In  all  his  tastes  Mr.  Sterner  betrays 
the  same  predilections.  While  by 
no  means  lacking  in  humanity  he 
prefers  the  aristocrats  of  art,  those 
remote,  haughty  painters  who,  like 
Leonardo,  have  succeeded  in  impos- 
ing upon  the  world  an  altogether 
personal  and  exclusive  vision  of 
nature.  And  yet  so  responsive  is  he 
to  the  various  cross-currents  of  art 
that  he  will  often  surprise  you  by 
admiring  men  who  are  widely  differ- 
ent, even  incompatible.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict  what  ultimate  effect 
a  man  such  as  Mr.  Sterner  will  have 
upon  American  illustration,  or  what 
influence  illustration  as  it  is  practised 
in  America  to-daymay  have  upon  him. 
In  general  he  abhors  the  ultra  sweet- 
ness and  oppressive  propriety  which 
seem  to  be  admired  alike  by  the 
publisher  and  the  public.  So  deeply 
does  he  resent  that  flawless,  ster- 
ilized prettiness  now  constantly  in 
demand,  that  he  often  speaks  of 
founding  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  the  Ugly. 

There  is  much  that  is  sound  and 
salutary  in  Mr.  Sterner's  attitude, 
and  the  causes,  while  complex,  are 
not  far  to  seek.  Back  in  the  old, 
formative  days,  when  Abbey  and 
Reinhardt  used  to  work  for  Harper's, 
and  Juengling  and  Aikmann  were 
the  leading  engravers,  a  somewhat 
different  spirit  prevailed.  There  were 
then  fewer  preconceived  ideas  as  to 
what  an  artist  should  or  should  not 
draw.  In  so  far  as  possible  he  was 
given  a  stimulating  liberty  of  choice 
and  treatment.  Public  taste  had 
not  at  that  time  crystallized.  The 
editor  did  not  ordain  that  in  every 
other  picture  there  should  be  an 
expansive-eyed  child  seated  on  the 
nursery  floor  amid  a  litter  of  toys, 
or  a  statuesque  and  virginal  young 
creature  strolling  beside  the  usual 
athletic  and  correctly  sartorial  col- 
legian. A  sense  of  similarity,  of  uni- 
formity even,  is  what  Mr.  Sterner 
also  sees  and  deplores  in  current 
illustration.      Directly    a    new-comer 


attempts  to  speak  his  own  language, 
he  is  told  to  do  something  in  the  style 
of  this  or  that  predecessor  who  al- 
ready enjoys  a  large  and  ecstatic  fol- 
lowing. Individuality  is  discreetly 
suppressed,  and  full-blooded  young 
aspirants  are  admonished  to  stand- 
ardize themselves  if  they  care  to 
dispose  of  their  work.  As  a  result 
the  few  who  possess  originality  soon 
become  imitative,  and  month  after 
month  the  leading  magazines  come 
out  looking  substantially  alike — all 
well  printed  and  illustrated  by  ir- 
reproachable men  and  women  in  the 
same  irreproachable  manner.  Above 
all,  the  feelings  of  the  dear  public  must 
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not  be  unsettled  by  displays  of  inde- 
pendence or  even  innocent  frivolity. 
If  you  desire  to  draw  a  playful  little 
creature,  you  must  turn  back  the 
lengthening  calendar  of  years,  and 
disguise  her  a  la  Daumier  or  Gavar- 
ni ;  while  cafe,  restaurant  and  street 
scenes  must  be  as  circumspect  as  a 
New  England  afternoon  tea.  or  as 
remote  and  fantastic  as  French  life 
under  the  Second  Empire. 

You  will  perhaps  contend  that 
the  publishers  are  in  no  way  to 
blame,  that  they  are  giving  the  people 
precisely  what  they  demand,  which 
iDrings  us  face  to  face  with  the  second 
element  inimical  to  artistic  produc- 
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tion  in  periodical  form.  Prudishness 
and  commercialism,  these  are  what 
Mr.  Sterner  deems  the  chief  enemies 
of  the  present-day  illustrator.  They 
are  both  difficult  to  combat,  for 
both  are  characteristic  of  the  national 
spirit;  and  yet,  as  Mr.  Sterner  holds, 
they  must  be  overcome,  or  at  least 
mitigated.  There  is  scarcely  an  art- 
ist in  the  country'  who  does  not 
feel  this  dual  curse  and  does  not 
chafe  against  it.  Some  of  them 
accept  handsome  bribes  and  fall  early 
in  the  fight;  certain  others  suffer 
in  poverty  and  isolation ;  and  some, 
after  having  made  a  gallant  stand, 
succumb  to  doubt  and  mistrust.  In- 
stances of  failure  and  of  positive 
physical  tragedy  are  by  no  means 
lacking.     One  of  the  most  brilliant  of 


all,  who  has  recently  left  the  ranks, 
was  pathetically  endeavoring  to 
adapt  himself  to  conditions  which 
seemed  cruelly  immutable;  and  far- 
ther away,  amid  the  blue,  tree-dotted 
hills  of  New  Hampshire,  another 
young  painter's  serene,  colorful  day- 
dream appears  to  be  vaguely  dis- 
turbed by  the  incessant  roar  of 
high- power   presses. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  immediate 
remedy  for  evils  such  as  these. 
Albert  Sterner  and  men  of  his  stamp,  ■ 
in  whom  the  romance  of  reality  still 
lives,  will  have  to  carry  on  as  best 
they  may  this  struggle  toward  self- 
expression;  for  while  as  a  nation  we 
have  long  since  signed  our  political, 
we  have  not  yet  signed  our  artistic, 
declaration  of  independence. 


AFFINITY 

All  are  not  strangers  whom  we  so  misname; 
Man's  free-bom  spirit,  which  no  rule  can  tame, 

Careless  of  time,  o'er  vasty  distance  led, 
Still  finds  its  own  where  alien  altars  flame. 

Still  greets  its  own  amongst  the  deathless  Dead! 

Florence  Earle  Coates. 


GOVERNOR  JOHN   WHITE 

PAINTER    AND    VIRGINIAN    PIONEER 
By  Laurence  Binyon 


GOLDEN  haze 
hasgatheredabout 
the  name  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh. 
When  we  pene- 
.  trate  that  haze 
and  scrutinize  the 
actual  man,  his 
recorded  exploits  seem  unworthy  of 
his  fame.  Yet  it  was  a  right  instinct 
which  led  the  world  to  magnify  them. 
With  his  boundless  courage  and  re- 
source, his  high  adventurous  spirit, 
his  poetry,  his  love  of  science,  his 
recklessness  and  unscrupulousness, 
he  epitomixcs  his  age ;  and  his  age 
was  one  of  the  great  ages  of  history. 
It  is  not  Raleigh's  success  which  is 
commemorated  this  year  in  the  James- 
town celebrations;  and  it  is  easy  to 
say  of  him  that  he  failed.  Yet  it 
was  he  who  led  the  way  and,  by 
his  persistent  efforts  to  found  the 
first  of  English  colonies,  turned  the 
thoughts  of  his  countrj-men  to  that 
Virginia  where  others  were  to  profit 
by  his  experience  and  succeed. 

In  nothing  was  Raleigh's  genius 
better  shown  than  by  the  quality  of 
the  men  he  chose  to  spread  abroad 
his  ideas  and  execute  his  schemes. 
It  is  of  one  of  these  right-hand  men 
of  his,  John  White,  that  I  am  to 
give  some  account  in  this  paper;  an 
adventurous  voyager,  much-enduring 
as  Ulysses  of  old.  who  more  than  any 
other  man  is  associated  with  the 
five  Virginian  expeditions,  recorded 
in  Hakluyt's  pages.  In  the  brief  orig- 
inal accounts  of  those  voyages  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  primitive  life 
of  the  aborigines  of  America — so  soon 
to  be  contaminated  and  destroyed. — ■ 
touched  with  a  vivid  freshness  and 


romance;  and  by  a  happy  chance 
we  are  able  not  only  to  picture  from 
description,  but  to  see  with  our  own 
eyes,  the  drawings  made  in  Virginia 
by  John  White  himself. 

Forty  years  ago  there  came  upon 
the  London  market  a  book  of  drawings 
from  an  old  library.  It  was  bought 
by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Stevens  of 
Vermont,  to  whose  diligence  and  en- 
thusiasm every  student  of  American 
discovery  owes  so  much.  From  him 
it  was  purchased  for  the  British 
Museum.  Before  the  pubUc  sale  a 
fire  had  occurred  at  Sotheby's,  where 
the  auction  was  held,  and  the  book 
was  saturated  with  water,  though 
otherwise  uninjured.  A  faint  but 
more  or  less  distinct  image  of  each 
drawing  was  thus  printed  ofE  on  the 
opposite  page.  These '"off-sets"  were 
bound  up  in  a  separate  volume  and 
were  also  acquired  by  the  Museum. 
In  spite  of  this  printing-off,  the 
original  drawings  have  suffered  so 
little  that  no  one  would  suspect  any 
damage  having  happened  to  them, 
except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  a 
sheet  was  folded  and  the  design  a 
little  confused  by  the  faint  reduphca- 
tion  of  figures  or  objects  in  reverse. 

These  precious  drawings,  which 
for  three  hundred  j'cars  had  lain 
unnoticed  and  unknown,  are  the 
handiwork  of  White.  Although  the 
originals  had  been  lost  sight  of  for 
so  long,  some  of  them  were  familiar 
enough  to  students  of  geographical 
discovery  through  the  engravings 
made  from  them  (with  certain  modi- 
fications) for  the  great  work  on 
America  published  in  1590  at  Frank- 
furt-am-Main  by  Theodore   de   Bry. 

Artists  of  English  birth  were  rare 
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enough  in  the  sixteenth  century;  so 
at  least  we  are  led  to  believe.  Yet 
these  drawings,  by  a  man  who  was 
not  a  painter  by  profession,  point 
to  a  skill  and  training,  still  more  to 
a  sensitiveness  of  eye  and  hand, 
which  astonish  one,  and  make  us 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  draughtsmanship  was 
more  common  in  England  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  suppose.  They 
are  all  in  water-colors.  There  is  a 
prevailing,  but  quite  erroneous,  no- 
tion that  water-color  painting  orig- 
inated in  England  with  the  timid 
"stained"  drawings  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  gradually  transformed  and 
enriched  by  Turner  and  his  compeers 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
A  fairly  full  range  of  color  in  this 
medium  had  been  used  long  before 
on  the  Continent,  and  was  used  by 
White  in  these  examples.  These  are 
among  the  earliest  English  drawings 
known — not  counting  of  course  the 
miniatures  in  illuminated  MSS. — and 
would  deserve  a  record  in  any  history 
of  English  art,  even  if  the  subjects 
had  not  the  great  interest  which  they 
have  for  us. 

What  do  we  know  of  John  White  ? 
Too  little,  unfortunately.  Yet  in 
this  book  there  is  evidence  which  has 
hitherto,  I  believe,  been  overlooked 
by  those  who  have  gathered  together 
the  few  available  facts  of  his  career. 
For  the  drawings  are  not  all  of  Vir- 
ginian, nor  even  all  of  American, 
subjects.  Among  them  are  figures  of 
Florida  savages,  of  Esquimaux  men 
and  women,  and  also  of  types  from 
the  Astrakhan  district  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Volga.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  these,  or  some  of  these,  were 
drawn  from  prints  or  pictures,  but 
they  have  the  same  character  as  those 
of  the  Virginian  subjects  and  all  the 
appearance  of  being  done  from  life. 
In  a  letter  to  Hakluyt,  White  writes 
in  the  phrase  of  an  old  traveller, 
"This  is  not  my  first  crossed  voyage  " ; 
and  what  more  likely  than  that 
Raleigh  should  have  chosen  him  for 
his  experience  no  less  than  for  his 
skill  in  drawing?  White  was  at 
least  in  middle  age  at  the  time  of  the 


Virginia  expeditions,  for  we  know 
that  he  took  a  married  daughter 
with  him.  So  it  may  not  be  rash  to 
assume  that,  like  so  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  had  spent  his 
manhood  in  enterprises  of  travel  and 
discovery  both  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West. 

In  1558  Anthony  Jenkinson  jour- 
neyed through  Russia  into  Bactria 
to  discover  new  routes  for  English 
trade;  and  from  that  year  onward 
many  were  the  similar  missions  under- 
taken in  those  regions  by  English 
merchants.  On  one  of  these  expedi- 
tions White  could  have  seen  and 
drawn  the  natives  of  the  Caucasus 
and  Astrakhan  who  are  depicted  in 
his  book.  A  little  later,  in  1576 
and  the  two  following  years,  came 
Frobisher's  voyages  in  search  of  a 
northwest  passage  ;  while  Davis's 
voyages  in  the  same  quarter-  were 
undertaken  in  the  very  years  of 
Raleigh's  Virginian  enterprise.  An 
interesting  record  of  these  expeditions 
to  Greenland  is  to  be  found  in  a 
water-color  drawing  of  an  English 
boat,  in  a  strait  among  the  ice-floes, 
attacked  by  Esquimaux  with  bows 
and  arrows  from  the  shore :  this  occurs 
in  another  album,  which  has  been 
in  the  British  Museum  since  its  foun- 
dation, among  a  number  of  copies 
from  White's  drawings,  and  in  all 
probability  is  after  an  original  by 
White.  As  to  the  natives  of  Florida, 
they  might  have  been  copied  from 
originals  by  White's  friend  Jacques 
Le  Moyne,  a  painter,  who  accom- 
panied Laudonni^re's  ill-fated  French 
expedition  to  that  land  in  1564-65. 
Le  Moyne  escaped  the  massacre  of 
his  comrades  by  the  Spaniards,  and, 
coming  to  London,  took  service  under 
Raleigh.  But  it'  is  equally  probable, 
perhaps  more  so,  that  White  drew 
these  natives  from  the  life,  since  we 
know  that  the  English  settlers  landed 
in  Florida  on  their  voyage. 

Besides  these  various  types  of 
foreign  and  savage  races  are  a  few 
which  are  yet  more  outlandish  in 
appearance ;  among  them  are  warriors 
and  women,  naked  and  fantastical- 
ly painted.     These  might  well  puzzle 
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an  ethnologist,  for  they  are  creatures 
of  John  White's  fancy.  De  Bry  tells 
us  how  the  artist  was  struck  by  the 
tattooed  bodies  of  the  American 
aborigines,  and  how  he  drew  these 
imagined  figures  as  a  reminder  that 
the  inhabitants  of  his  own  Britain 
were  once  not  less  wild  than  these; 
with  prophetic  thoughts  perhaps  of 
what  Time  was  to  bring  about  on 
those  same  American   shores. 

It  has  been  usually  assumed  that 
White's  first  voyage  to  Virginia  was 
in  1585,  as  a  member  of  Raleigh's 
first  colony.  But,  as  he  himself  told 
Hakluyt  that  he  made  five  voyages 
altogether,  I  think  it  almost  certain 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  sailed 
in  the  previous  year  with  the  two 
barks  sent  out  by  Raleigh  to  reconnoi- 
tre the  American  coast,  under  Cap- 
tains Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur 
Barlowe.  In  the  report  which  they 
wrote  of  their  discoveries,  the  Vir- 
ginian woods  are  described  as  full  of 
beautiful  and  fruitful  trees,  not  like 
the  barren  forests  of  Bohemia,  Mus- 
covy, and  Hercynia  (Germany) ;  a 
comparison  which  throws  interesting 
light  on  the  previous  eastern  travels 
in  which  some  of  them  at  least  had 
taken  part. 

The  part  of  the  coast  which  this 
first  expedition  struck  on  passing  the 
Altantic  was  the  fringe  of  narrow 
islands  about  Cape  Hatteras,  lying 
along  the  shores  of  what  is  now 
North  Carolina.  On  one  of  these 
islands  they  landed.  It  was  called 
Wococon  by  the  natives,  and  at  first 
our  voyagers  mistook  it  for  the  main- 
land. Experienced  travellers  as  they 
were,  they  were  amazed  at  the 
prodigal  fertility  of  the  soil.  Woods 
and  shrubs  came  down  to  the  low 
sandy  shore  on  which  their  boats 
were  beached.  Vines  trailed  over 
the  ground,  heavy  with  grapes  **so 
as  the  very  beating  and  surge  of  the 
sea  overflowed  them,"  and  higher 
up  the  slopes  they  saw  the  vines 
climbing  towards  the  tops  of  high 
cedars,  **  the  highest  and  reddest 
cedars  of  the  world."  The  shore  lav 
bright,  silent  and  solitary,  without 
sign  or  sound  of  man.     They  climbed 


a  hill  and  looked  down  on  the  cedar 
woods.  One  of  the  adventurers  lifted 
his  harquebus  and  fired.  As  the 
shot  echoed,  flocks  of  white  cranes 
rose  suddenly  from  under  them  with 
a  noise  as  if  an  army  of  men  shouted 
together.  They  explored  the  woods, 
and  found  them  abounding  in  sweet- 
smelling  trees  and  shrubs.  Their 
steps  startled  numberless  hares,  rab- 
bits and  deer  among  the  shadows, 
and  birds  flew  out  from  the  foliage; 
but  still  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
humankind.  Before  a  few  davs  were 
over,  however,  the  natives  appeared, 
shyly,  but  with  smiles  and  friendly 
looks.  The  king  of  the  tribe  lay 
sick  of  a  wound,  but  his  brother, 
Granganimeo,  came  to  meet  the 
settlers,  accompanied  with  forty  or 
fifty  men,  "very  handsome  and  good- 
ly people  and  in  their  behaviour  as 
mannerly  and  civil  as  any  of  Europe." 
Granganimeo 's  wife  received  them  in 
her  house  with  kindliest  hospitality. 
Trinkets  and  tin  dishes  were  bartered 
for  useful  commodities;  and  there 
seemed  prospect  of  happy  intercourse 
between  the  new-comers  and  their 
savage  friends,  who  showed  in  their 
dealings  nothing  but  "love  and 
familiaritie."  From  this  land  of 
golden  promises  Amadas  and  Barlowe 
sailed  home,  well  pleased  with  their 
discovery. 

Their  report  flattered  Raleigh's 
highest  expectations.  His  prepara- 
tions were  ripe,  and  his  hopes  were 
now  confirmed.  He  was  able  to 
profit  by  the  knowledge  collected  in 
Florida  by  Laudonni^re's  expedition. 
He  was  supported  by  the  learning  and 
the  eloquent  pen  of  Richard  Hakluyt, 
the  young  Oxford  scholar,  who  did  so 
much  to  spread  abroad  the  idea  of 
western  planting  among  his  coun- 
trymen; men  like  Thomas  Hariot, 
another  Oxford  friend  with  an  ex- 
traordinary mathematical  genius  and 
true  scientific  curiosity,  joined  in  his 
cause  and  service;  and  the  Queen 
warmly  favored  his  enterprise.  Hav- 
ing secured  a  patent  authorizing  him 
to  plant  an  English  colony  in  the 
new  continent,  he  fitted  out  a  fine 
fleet  of  seven  ships.     On  April  9th, 
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1585,  these  sailed  from  Plymouth. 
They  were  the  Tiger,  the  Roebuck,  the 
Lion,  the  Elizabeth,  the  Dorothy  and 
two  small  pinnaces.  Grenville  was  ad- 
miral; Ralph  Lane  was  governor  of 
the  colony;  John  White  and  Hariot 
were  both  on  board.  Thev  sailed 
by  the  West  Indies,  the  route  then 
customary,  touching  at  the  islands 
of  St.  John  and  Hispaniola  (Hayti). 
On  the  former  island  they  stayed  a 
fortnight,  building  a  pinnace  and 
making  a  fortified  canip.  White 
made  a  drawing  of  this  camp,  a  bird's- 
eye  view,  in  which  we  see  on  one  side 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  riding  among 
his  troop,  on  the  other  a  line  of 
men  dragging  a  great  log  on  a  truck 
for  the  building  of  the  pinnace.  A 
characteristic  incident  happened  at 
St.  John.  The  Englishmen  had  just 
taken  a  Spanish  frigate;  and,  want- 
ing salt,  Ralph  Lane  sailed  in  this 
ship  to  the  southwest  of  the  island, 
guided  by  a  Spaniard.  Landing  and 
swiftly  throwing  up  an  entrenchment 
round  the  salt  hill  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  English  carried  this  off  piecemeal 
— ^White  depicts  them  at  work  with 
axe  and  shovel;  and  though  two  or 
three  troops  of  Spaniards  came  up 
and  looked  on,  they  dared  not  resist 
this  bold  encroachment. 

After  making  the  main  coast  of 
Florida  (the  name  then  covered  a 
much  larger  region  to  the  north  than 
at  present)  and  meeting  foul  weather 
off  Cape  Fear,  Grenville  at  last  arrived 
safely  at  Wococon.  White  was  one 
of  those  who  joined  in  an  expedition 
to  the  mainland,  on  which  the  native 
towns  of  Pomeioc,  Aquascogoe  and 
Secoton  were  discovered. 

The  colony  was  now  established. 
But  troubles  were  beginning  even 
thus  early.  Grenville  was,  by  all  ac- 
counts, of  a  violent  and  domineering 
temper,  and  a  bitter  quarrel  broke 
out  between  him  and  Lane.  On 
August  25th  Sir  Richard  sailed  for 
England,  leaving  Lane  with  the  col- 
ony of  107  men.  On  his  departure 
the  little  company  moved  to  Roanoke, 
and  began  the  work  of  exploration. 
Hariot  made  minute  investigation 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  while 


White  made  careful  drawings.  Among 
the  flowers  and  fruit  depicted  in 
White's  book  of  drawings  are  the 
•  pineapple,  the  plantain,  a  pretty 
species  of  gentian  (sabbatia  gracilis), 
.  and  a  kind  of  milkweed  called  **wy- 
sauk"  by  the  natives  and  used  by 
them  for  treating  poisoned  wounds. 
The  last  is  figured  in  Gerard's  "Her- 
bal" as  Indian  swallow-wort.  The 
studies  of  fish  and  of  birds  are  more 
numerous.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
fruit,  the  specimens  are  not  all  from 
Virginia,  but  from  the  tropics;  and 
a  few,  such  as  the  hoopoe  and  the 
roller,  are  European.  In  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  of  Indians 
fishing  there  is  a  king-crab,  which 
was  not  represented  in  any  published 
work  till  fifty  years  later.  All  these 
natural  history  studies  are  drawn 
and  colored  not  only  with  precision 
but  with  delicacy  and  feeling. 

These  peaceful  occupations  were 
not  uninterrupted.  The  natives,  so 
amiable  the  year  before  in  their 
manner  towards  the  adventurers, 
turned  restless  and  suspicious,  and 
Pemisapan  the  king  was  sullenly 
hostile.  An  old  chief  called  Ense- 
nore,  who  had  constantly  restrained 
the  growing  enmity  of  the  tribe, 
died  in  April  1586;  younger  men 
among  the  king's  household  were  for 
openly  firing  the  English  houses  and 
destroying  the  weirs  in  which  fish 
were  caught;  and  violent  acts  by 
individual  settlers  provoked  the  sav- 
ages still  more.  Lane  had  heard 
rumors  of  a  wonderful  mine,  which 
had  fired  his  imagination;  it  lay  at 
some  distance  in  the  territory  of 
another  tribe.  A  march  was  made 
inland,  but  he  was  forced  to  return 
unsuccessful.  An  attack  by  the  sav- 
ages was  beaten  off,  and  Pemisapan 
killed  in  the  skirmish.  But  the 
settlers  had  now  to  face  the  prospect 
of  starvation.  Raleigh's  promised 
supplies  had  not  arrived;  though 
they  had  sown  corn,  it  was  not  yet 
ripe,  and  they  watched  the  shooting 
blades  with  anxious  eyes.  They  had 
none  of  the  Indians'  skill  in  fishing, 
and  were  hard  put  to  it  for  their 
daily   rations.     Lane   now   detached 
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a  small  body  of  men  to  a  neighbor- 
ing island,  where  they  could  get 
oysters,  to  watch  for  passing  ships. 
On  June  8th  Captain  Stafford,  who 
was  in  command  of  this  detachment, 
sighted  a  fleet  of  three-and-twenty 
sail,  and  sent  word  to  Lane.  To  the 
settlers*  joy  it  proved  to  be  the  fleet 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  returning  home 
victorious  from  the  sacking  of  Span- 
ish cities  in  the  West  Indies.  Out  of 
friendship  for  Raleigh  he  had  come 
out  of  his  way  to  see  how  the  new 
colony  prospered.  Thoroughly  de- 
jected and  homesick,  the  settlers 
begged  to  be  taken  home.  Drake 
consented ;  and  so,  after  a  whole  year 
spent  in  Virginia,  this  first  colony 
returned  to  Portsmouth.  It  was  on 
this  occasion,  probably,  that  potatoes 
and  tobacco  were  brought  back  by 
Hariot  to  his  master. 

Scarcely  had  Drake's  ships  set 
sail,  when  Raleigh's  long-expected 
ship  arrived  with  stores;  and  a  fort- 
night later  arrived  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville,  bringing  three  ships,  with  new 
planters  and  fresh  supplies.  Find- 
ing the  coast  deserted,  Grenville  left 
fif  ceen  men  to  continue  the  occupa- 
tion of  Virginia,  and  returned  home. 

Discouraging  indeed  was  that  year's 
experience.  But  Raleigh  was  bent  on 
succeeding;  he  still  had  faith  in  his 
cherished  enterprise. 

April  of  1587  saw  yet  another  fleet 
set  out  from  Portsmouth;  and  this 
time  it  was  John  White  who  was 
chosen  to  be  governor.  A  number 
of  women  and  some  children  were 
taken  on  this  voyage;  among  them 
was  White's  daughter,  Elinor,  the  wife 
of  his  lieutenant  Ananias  Dare. 

In  spite  of  some  mishaps  and  a 
narrow  escape  off  Cape  Fear,  owing 
to  the  careless  or  treacherous  conduct 
of  Simon  Ferdinando,  the  Spanish 
master,  the  colonists  arrived  safe 
at  Hatteras  on  July  22nd.  Raleigh's 
new  instructions  were  to  establish  a 
settlement  and  fort  on  Chesapeake 
Bay;  and  White's  plan  was  to  sail 
along  the  coast  in  that  direction, 
after  first  landing  at  Roanoke  to  find 
the  fifteen  men  left  by  Grenville  and 
confer  with  them.     But  the  planters, 


incited  and  abetted  by  Ferdinando, 
complained  that  the  summer  was 
too  far  gone  already,  and  would  hear 
nothing  but  of  landing  forthwith  at 
Roanoke  and  settling  there.  No  one 
supporting  him,  the  Governor  was 
obliged  to  yield.  Beaching  his  boat 
on  the  island,  he  set  out  with  a  party 
in  quest  of  the  lost  fifteen.  Coming 
in  sight  of  the  former  settlement,  they 
found  the  fort  razed  but  the  houses 
still  standing.  On  a  nearer  view 
they  saw  that  the  lower  parts  of  the 
houses  were  all  overgrown  with  melon 
of  several  sorts,  and  a  troop  of  deer 
which  were  nuzzling  and  browsing 
on  the  fruit  fled  at  the  men's  ap- 
proach. The  houses  were  empty. 
When  they  saw  this  they  lost  all  hope 
of  the  fifteen,  who  had  in  fact  been 
surprised  and  killed  by  the  savages 
some  months  before. 

It  was  with  no  light  heart,  then, 
that  the  new  colony  set  about  the 
task  of  repairing  the  houses  and 
building  new  ones.  The  auguries 
were  ill.  Discontent  grew  apace; 
and  there  was  the  usual  anxiety 
about  supplies.  Late  in  August  all 
was  ready  for  the  departure  of  two 
of  the  twelve  "assistants,"  who  were 
to  sail  home  and  arrange  for  the 
sending  out  of  stores  and  necessaries; 
but  at  the  last  moment  disputes 
arose  as  to  the  choice  of  those  who 
were  to  go;  all  the  twelve  but  one 
absolutely  refused,  and  he  was  talked 
over  by  his  comrades.  There  was  a 
deadlock,  and  worse  threatened.  The 
next  day  the  whole  company  of 
planters  came  to  the  Governor  and 
implored  him  to  go  himself  to  Eng- 
land, as  no  subordinate  could  repre- 
sent their  needs  efficiently.  White  in- 
dignantly refused  to  abandon  his  post. 
Nevertheless,  persistent  entreaties  pre- 
vailed, and  on  the  morning  of  August 
27th  he  was  constrained  to  leave 
Roanoke,  and  by  midnight  was  on 
the  open  sea. 

Only  ten  days  before,  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Dare,  had  given  birth  to  a  child, 
the  first  child  of  English  blood  bom 
in  English  North  America.  She  was 
fitly  christened  Virginia.  With  how 
torn  a  heart  the  Governor  said  fare- 
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well  to  daughter  and  grandchild  we 
can  only  guess.  He  went  against  his 
own  will  and  judgment,  and  fortune 
was  all  against  him ;  he  was  never  to 
see  them  again. 

Landing  on  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land in  November,  White  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  England,  and  set 
about  preparing  help  for  the  colony. 
Learning  his  news,  Raleigh^  at  once 
gave  orders  for  a  pinnace  to  be  sent 
out  with  all  such  necessaries  as  the 
settlers  stood  in  need  of,  and  wrote 
letters  to  them  promising  a  good  sup- 
ply of  shipping  and  men  to  be  with 
them  in  the  following  summer.  Early 
in  the  year  this  fleet  was  got  to- 
gether at  Bideford  by  Sir  Richard 
Grenville.  It  lay  in  the  harbor 
waiting  only  for  a  favorable  wind 
when  news  came  of  the  huge  prepara- 
tions in  Spain  for  the  invasion  of 
England  by  Philip's  Invincible  Ar- 
mada. The  country  was  thoroughly 
alarmed ;  the  English  fleets  were  small 
in  comparison,  and  orders  came  from 
Government  that  no  ship  fit  for  war 
was  to  leave  an  English  port. 

White,  however,  was  determined  to 
get  some  relief  sent  to  his  people 
across  the  sea;  and  by  persistent 
exertion  and  entreaty  succeeded  in 
procuring  two  small  pinnaces,  the 
Brave  and  the  Roe,  which  set  sail 
from  Bideford,  in  April,  1588.  He 
himself  remained  at  home,  thinking 
that  in  this  time  of  uiisettlement  and 
danger  he  could  serve  the  interests 
of  the  colony  best  by  representing 
them  in  England.  Little  indeed  was 
to  be  hoped  from  this  expedition  of 
two  puny  vessels — all  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  defence  of  Britain's 
coasts;  and  it  failed  ingloriously. 
The  crews  thought  more  of  prizes 
than  of  their  instructions;  sailed 
south,  fell  in  with  the  Spanish,  were 
worsted  in  fight,  and  came  home 
again  in  a  month. 

Not  till  early  in  1590  could  White 
himself  manage  to  start  on  the  voyage 
of  relief.  Even  then  it  was  only  by 
special  license  procured  through  Ra- 
leigh that  the  ships  were  allowed  to 
leave,  fears  of  invasion  still,  it  seems, 
persisting;     and   these    vessels    were 


owned  by  others,  who  put  every  diffi- 
culty in  his  way.  Though  they 
started  early,  on  March  20th,  it  was 
not  till  the  beginning  of  August 
that  they  found  themselves  off  Woco- 
con.  The  season  was  most  incle- 
ment; and  in  steering  through  the 
passage  to  Roanoke  a  boat  was  lost 
with  seven  hands.  But  they  had 
sighted  a  column  of  smoke  on  the 
island,  near  where  the  colony  had 
been  left,  and  White's  hopes  rose, — 
only  to  be  dashed  when  they  pene- 
trated into  the  woods  and  found  no 
sign  of  men.  They  rowed  round  to 
the  northern  end  of  the  island,  and 
as  darkness  fell  were  cheered  by  the 
sight  of  a  great  flame  shining  through 
the  trees.  Fearing  an  ambush  of 
natives,  they  lay  to  and  sounded  a 
trumpet  call.  There  was  no  answer. 
Then  they  tried  songs,  singing  familiar 
English  tunes  in  Ihe  darkness;  still 
there  was  no  sound  from  the  shore 
but  the  crackling  of  the  flames. 
Waiting  impatiently  fpr  dawn  they 
landed,  and,  pushing  through  the 
woods,  to  their  astonishment  found 
nothing  but  burning  grass  and  charred 
stumps  of  rotten  trees.  Here  and 
there  were  footprints  of  savages, 
but  no  trace  of  their  countrymen 
till  they  came  to  the  old  settlement. 
Here  the  houses  were  ruinous,  but 
enclosed  by  a  great  palisade,  on 
which  was  cut,  in  fair  capital  letters, 
CROATOAN. 

At  parting  from  his  people,  White 
had  told  them,  if  they  should  move 
their  settlement,  to  write  up  where 
they  were  going,  and  if  they  were  in 
danger  to  inscribe  above  the  name  of 
the  place  a  cross.  There  was  no 
cross  above  the  name  Croatoan,  and 
he  was  therefore  not  without  hope 
that  the  settlers  were  safe  on  that 
island.  Thither  now  the  party  de- 
termined to  sail.  But  they  had  not 
reckoned  with  the  weather.  Storms 
blew  with  increasing  violence;  an- 
chors were  lost,  cables  were  snapped, 
food    and    water    ran    short.     Thev 

■ 

made  shift  to  steer  for  St.  John's 
Island,  meaning  to  return  with  fresh 
water  and  replenished  supplies.  But 
westerly  gales  drove  them  out  of  their 
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course  and  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  run  before  the  wind  to  the 
Azores.  The  season  was  too  ad- 
vanced to  put  back,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 24th  the  three  ships  arrived  at 
Plymouth. 

This  was  John  White's  last  voyage 
to  Vii^nia.  Raleigh's  mind  was 
now  turned  to  new  schemes — he 
was  soon  to  sail  himself  on  the 
Guiana  expedition  — ■  and  without 
Raleigh's  help  White  could  do  no- 
thing. In  the  following  year  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  died  in  the  Azores, 
in  the  famous  last  fight  of  the  Re- 
venge. 

White  retired  to  Raleigh's  estates 
in  Ireland,  The  last  glimpse  we 
have  of  him  is  in  a  letter  of  his  to 
Hakluyt,  dated  February,  1593,  from 
Newtown    in    Kylmore.     He    writes 


like  an  old  man,  broken  in  hope,  but 
piously  resigned;  still  trusting  that 
the  colony  and  kinsfolk  whom  he 
could  no  longer  help  might  yet  be 
living  and  preserved  by  Heaven's 
protection.  "I  leave  off  prosecuting 
that  whereunto  I  would  to  God  my 
wealth  were  answerable  to  my  will." 
So  he  writes;  and  so  we  leave  him. 
But  of  that  lost  colony,  the  little 
company  of  English  men  and  women 
and  the  child  Virginia  Dare,  none 
knows  the  story  or  the  fate.  Sac- 
rificed first-fruits  of  the  colonizing 
spirit  of  their  country,  they  disap- 
peared with  no  more  memorial  than 
that  strange  solitary  fire,  which 
those  who  sought  them  saw  burning 
in  the  deserted  woods  of  Roanoke 
and  hailed  with  their  Devon  songs, 
and  there  was  none  to  reply. 
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By  W.  L.  Ai-DEN 


STARTED  for  Vol- 
terra  in  1861  and 
finally  reached  it 
in  1906.  Many 
other  men  have 
tried  to  go  to 
Volterra,  but  lack- 
ing perseverance 
have  been  less  successful  than  my- 
self. The  place  seems  to  be  easy 
of  access  when  one  looks  at  it  on 
a  map  of  central  Italy.  Thirty 
miles  by  rail  south  of  Pisa  is  Cecina, 
whence  there  is  a  branch  line  to  the 
Volterra  station.  The  tourist,  study- 
ing the  map,  says  to  himself:  "I 
must  really  go  to  Volterra.  I  will 
certainly  stop  there  on  my  way  to 
or  from  Rome."  But  when  he  finds 
on  further  investigation  that  the 
chances  of  making  any  connection 
at  Cecina  with  the  train  for  Volterra 


are  extremely  small;  that,  although 
it  is  only  fifteen  miles  from  Cecina 
to  Volterra,  the  train  takes  more 
than  an  hour  to  travel  that  distance, 
and  that  to  drive  from  Volterra 
station  to  Volterra  itself  takes  two 
hours,  he  decides  to  postpone  his 
visit  to  a  more  convenient  season, 
and  as  a  rule  that  season  never 
arrives. 

Volterra  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Etruscan  towns,  and  like  all  Etruscan 
towns  is  set  on  a  hill,  which  is  a 
particularly  high  one.  From  the 
railway  station  Volterra  looks  to  be 
about  a  mile  distant,  but  the  road 
leading  to  it  winds  and  zigzags  until 
it  is  many  miles  in  length.  At  one 
moment  you  see  Volterra  from  the 
left  window  of  the  carriage,  and 
fancy  that  you  are  almost  there. 
Half  an  hour  later  you  discover  1 
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leaning  far  out  of  the  right  window 
that  Volterra  is  several  miles  in  the 
rear  of  the  carriage,  and  that  you  are 
apparently  going  steadily  away  from 
it.  But  when  at  last  you  are  thor- 
oughly tired,  and  painfully  hungry, 
the  carriage  rolls  into  the  town,  and 
sets  you  down  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  where  you  are  soon  filled  with 
an  excellent  dinner  and  self-approval 
at  the  thought  that  you  are  actually 
in  Volterra,  in  spite  of  the  ingenious 
efforts  of  tiresome  trains,  malignant 
maps,  anarchical  time  tables,  and 
conscienceless  cabs. 

According  to  the  guide-books  the 
attractions  of  Volterra  consist  in  its 
Etruscan  walls  and  tombs,  its  pic- 
turesque mediaeval  buildings,  and  its 
alabaster  works.  In  the  days  of  the 
Etruscans  it  must  have  had  many 
thousand  inhabitants,  for  its  ancient 
walls  enclose  a  space  of  four  miles 
and  a  half  in  circumference.  It 
was  besieged  and  captured  by  Sulla, 
and  was  more  or  less  destroyed  at 
intervals  by  the  Romans  and  its 
mediaeval  enemies.  At  present  it  is 
a  comparatively  small  place,  and  its 
inhabitants,  who  live  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  alabaster,  or  rather  on 
the  proceeds  of  alabaster  carving, 
are  far  from  prosperous. 

The   chief   hotel   at  Volterra  is   a 
compound  building.     Part  of  it  con- 
sists   of   an   immense   square   tower, 
with  walls  so  thick  that  the  windows 
are     set    in    embrasures    almost    as 
large  as  the  average  New  York  **hall 
bedroom."     The    tower    is    at    least 
six  hundred  years  old,  but  the  rest 
of    the    hotel    is    painfully    modem, 
having  been   built   no  more  than   a 
hundred  and  eighty  years  ago.     My 
bedroom   would    have   delighted   the 
soul   of  Mr.   Ruskin,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  eminently  comfort- 
able.     Its  walls  were  hung  with  real 
tapestr>'';   its   ceiling    was  vaulted;  a 
half-concealed  door   opened    upon    a 
narrow  stone  staircase,  that  led  no- 
where,    for    the    reason    that    after 
ascending  to  about  the  height  of  the 
next    story    it    was   walled   up.     My 
window^s  looked  into  dark  and  narrow 
streets,   and   over  the  tiles   of  build- 


ings standing  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
hotel.  For  Volterra  slopes. in  every 
direction,  being  built  on  the  very 
summit  of  a  hill.  In  early  days  it 
must  have  been  an  enormously  strong 
place,  for  there  could  have  been  no 
room  outside  of  its  gigantic  walls 
where  battering  rams,  catapults,  and 
other  artillery  of  the  period  could 
have  been  planted. 

The  Etruscans  had  always  had  a 
fascination  for  me,  and  it  was  this 
that  drew  me  to  Volterra.  No  one 
knows  whence  they  came,  or  where 
they  finally  went.  The  Romans  found 
them  flourishing  in  Italy,  but  of  their 
origin  they  knew  nothing.  Their 
complete  disappearance  is  explained 
by  the  theory  that  they  were  gradu- 
ally absorbed  by  other  races,  but 
this  does  not  seem  very  plausible. 
The  Greeks  settled  southern  Italy  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
to  this  day  unabsorbed  Greek  cities 
still  exist  on  the  Adriatic  shore,  where 
Greek  is  the  vernacular,  and  the 
worship  of  Greek  gods  is  still  secretly 
practised  among  the  peasantry'  of 
the  region.  The  unabsorbed  Roman 
still  inhabits  the  Trastevere,  and  the 
fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  Ger- 
man barbarians  are  constantly  seen 
throughout  the  north  of  Italy.  Why 
should  the  Etruscan  have  been  ut- 
terly absorbed,  while  the  Greek,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Celt  have  in  a 
measure  defied  absorption.  What  be- 
came of  the  Etruscans  is  really  as 
great  a  mystery  as  their  origin. 

All  that  we  know  of  them  is  that 
they  were  a  people  who  built  cities 
surrounded  by  immense  walls,  behind 
which   they   gave   themselves   up   to 
the  ceaseless  manufacture  of  pottery. 
The  Etruscan  walls  were  far  thicker 
and  higher  than  the  walls  built  by 
the  Romans,  but  much  of  their  height 
and  thickness  was  mere   surplusage. 
Their     pottery     was     not     manufac- 
tured for  exportation,  and  the  supply 
must  greatly  have  exceeded  the  needs 
of  the  Etruscans  themselves.      Never- 
theless, every  Etruscan  rose  up   esLrW 
and     made     pottery     with     ^everi^Yv 
activity  until  night.      He  mufet    Yv^ve 
<ione  this  every  day,  including    SAa^n- 


days,  until  he  died,  and  his  friends 
seized  the  opportunity  to  get  some 
small  portion  of  his  pottery  out  of 
the  way  by  burj'ing  it  in  his  tomb. 
Sometimes  this  pottery  consisted  of 
plain  black  earthenware  of  no  real 
use,  except  as  tobacco  jars.  Some- 
times it  consisted  of  elaborately 
decorated  urns  and  vases  that  are 
beautiful  in  every  way.  What  has 
troubled  archieologists  is  the  fact 
that  the  Etruscans  were  so  curiously 
insatiable  in  their  craze  for  pottery. 
Why   did   they   devote   their   whole 


lives  to  the  incessant  making  of 
potter}',  until  it  accumulated  in  such 
quantities  that  they  were  compelled 
to  bury  it  in  order  to  keep  room  for 
themselves  in  their  streets  and  houses  ? 
Then  again  there  is  the  mysterj' 
of  the  Etruscan  inscriptions.  These 
inscriptions  are  fairly  numerous,  but 
hitherto  they  have  proved  to  be 
utterly  undecipherable.  The  Etrus- 
can is  the  only  dead  language  that  has 
defied  investigation.  Considered  as 
a  languat;e  nothing  could  seem  more 
improbable    than    the    hieroglyphics 
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of  the  Egyptians;  but  Egyptologists 
can  read  them  with  such  ease  that 
almost  any  given  series  of  hierogly- 
phics can  be  read  in  three  or  four  ways 
by  an  equal  number  of  rival  Egyptol- 
ogists. Any  language  more  utterly 
impossible  at  first  glance  than  the 
Assyrian  arrow-headed  language  could 
not  well  be  imagined,  but  there  are 
many  learned  men  who  can  read,  write 
and  speak  arrow-head  with  facility. 
And  yet  no  man  can  make  the  least 
sense  of  the  writings  left  by  the 
Etruscans,  although  they  are  written 
in  Roman  characters.  All  that  we 
know  of  the  Etruscans  seems  unrea- 
sonable and  preposterous.  Naturally 
this  makes  them  fascinating  to  every 
one  who  delights  in  mystery  and  the 
solution  of  puzzles.  I  need  hardly 
say  that,  although  I  felt  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  Etruscans,  I  had  not  the 
slightest  hope,  when  I  went  to  Vol- 
terra,  of  hitting  upon  a  probable 
explanation  of  those  remarkable  peo- 
ple. Nevertheless  I  found  there  a 
clue  to  the  Etruscan  mystery,  which  I 
should  like  to  submit  to  some  archceo- 
logical  Sherlock  Holmes. 

Early  in  the  morning  after  my 
arrival  I  went  forth  from  the  hotel 
to  inspect  Volterra.     Outside  of  the 


door  the  inevitable  giiide  was  await- 
ing me,  having  doubtless  lain  in  wait 
since  the  hour  of  my  arrival  the 
previous  afternoon.  He  was  a  little, 
old  man,  with  a  curious  pointed 
beard  that  seemed  in  some  way  to  be 
familiar  to  me,  and  a  glittering  eye 
that  suggested  the  prehensile  oi^an 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  He  was 
clean  though  shabby,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  informing  me  that  he  was  the 
only  guide  in  Volterra.  and  that  he 
would  show  me  positively  everything. 
I  accepted  his  services,  knowing  well 
that  short  of  homicide  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  rid  myself  of 
him.  He  led  me  rapidly  down  a 
steep  street  until  we  came  to  the 
great  Etruscan  gateway  that  is  still 
in  use,  and  is  one  of  the  proudest 
relics  of  the  Etruscan  city. 

"This,"  said  he,  "is  the  Porta  dell' 
Arco.  It  was  built  by  the  Etruscans 
three  thousand  years  ago.  My  father 
was  the  principal  architect.  Here" 
— and  he  tapped  with  his  stick  on  a 
projecting  block  of  stone—' '  I  have  sat 
many  times,  watching  my  father  as 
he  scourged  the  idle  workmen.  You 
believe  this,  Signore?" 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  manner 
half  beseeching  and  half  threatening. 
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and  I  instantly  appeased  him.  ' '  Why 
should  I  not  believe  you? "  I  asked. 
**I  assure  you  that  I  have  as  much 
confidence  in  your  statements  as  I 
should  have  if  they  were  to  be 
printed  in  the  very  yellowest  news- 
paper of  my  native  land.'* 

*'A  thousand  thanks,"  replied  the 
guide  with  profuse  gratitude.  **The 
signore  is  not  only  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing truth  from  falsehood,  but 
he  is  also  a  true  gentleman.  Now 
last  year  there  came  to  Volterra  an 
English  signore,  and  I  showed  him 
this  gate,  and  spoke  to  him  of  my 
father,  as  I  have  spoken  to  your 
excellency.  He  looked  at  me,  and  he 
said  in  his  language,  **Garn!'*  I 
know  not  precisely  what  the  word 
means,  but  I  saw  that  he  disbelieved 
me,  and  I  gave  him  back  the  cigar 
he  had  given  me  although  I  had 
smoked  only  half  of  it  and  it  was 
good,  and  I  left  him  and  saw  him 
no  more.  Signore!  I  am  a  poor 
man,  but  I  have  my  honor!" 

I  comforted  the  guide  by  assuring 
him  that  **garn"  was  an  English  ex- 
clamation meaning  much  the  same 
thing  as  "bravo."  He  straightened 
himself  perceptibly  on  hearing  this 
veracious  explanation,  and  expressed 
regret  that  perhaps,  after  all,  he 
had  misjudged  the  Englishman,  and 
had  been  over-scrupulous  in  returning 
the  half-smoked  cigar. 

**I  am,"  continued  the  guide,  **an 
Etruscan.  I  am  the  only  Etruscan 
now  living.  I  am  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  years  of  age. 
I  know  all  about  Volterra,  and  how 
could  I  know  so  much  if  I  were  not 
an  Etruscan?" 

I  had  already  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  poor  man  was  undoubtedly 
mad,  but  his  seemed  to  be  a  harmless 
sort    of   madness,    and   it   could  not 
seriously  interfere  with  his  efficiency 
as   a   guide.     So    I    humored    him, 
and  cheered  by  my  calm  acceptance 
of   all    his   assertions   the   old    man 
chirped    gayly,   and    on    the    whole 
intelligently,  of  Volterra,  the  Etrus- 
cans,  and  the  modem  Italians,   for 
whom  he  expressed  an  antique   and 
austere  contempt.     "The  Itsdian  sol- 


diers!" he  said  in  reply  to  my  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  a  company 
of  infantry  that  we  had  passed  in 
the  chief  piazza  of  the  city.  **Yes! 
they  are  good  enough  to  meet  any 
modem  enemy,  but  you  should  have 
seen  our  Etruscan  soldiers,  when 
they  marched  from  here  to  join 
Porsenna  the  king  of  Clusium.  My 
father  was  a  centurion,  and  went 
with  them.  They  were  soldiers  such 
as  you  will  never  see." 

'*I  thought  you  said  your  father 
was  an  architect,"   I  remarked, 

"Perfectly  so,"  he  answered,  "he 
was  an  architectural  centurion.  Your 
excellency  does  not  doubt  me?" 

**Not  in  the  least,"  I  replied. 
"I  have  often  seen  ornamental  sol- 
diers, and  I  should  not  be  a  particle 
surprised  to  meet  an  architectural, 
or  a  monumental  soldier.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  soldiers — too  many 
in  fact." 

The  man  smoothed  his  pointed 
beard  with  an  air  of  satisfaction, 
and  then  it  flashed  upon  me  that 
he  wore  it  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  beards  were  worn  by  the  Etruscan 
figures,  painted  on  burial  urns. 

"This,"  presently  remarked  the 
guide,  as  we  paused  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  Etrascan  wall,  "is  the  largest 
part  of  the  old  city  wall.  His  ex- 
cellency will  observe  the  great  size 
of  the  stones  of  which  it  is  built,  . 
and  he  will  understand  that  the 
Etruscan  workmen  were  men  of  the 
strength  of  giants."  ,,      . ,  j 

•  *  What  I  don't  understand,    said  1, 
"is  why  you  built  your  walls  so  higti 
and    so    thick.     Walls  half  the  size 
would     have    been    ample    tor    tne 
defence  of  the  town."  ,  .  - 

"We  built  them  so  high  and  tmcKi 
as  you  see  them,"  replied  the  guide 
'•because  there  was  no  salt  tax,  ana 
there  were  many  nightingales. 

The  explanation  seemed  to  tne  to 
leave  something  to  be  desired,  but 
I    accepted   it   in   the    absence  oi    ^ 
better  one.     It  did  seem  strange  tK^^ 
without  the  help  of  steam  cranes  ty^^ 
Etruscans   could   have    hfted    t\vo^^ 
immense  blocks  of  stone  to  the    t..-,^ 
of  the  great  wall.     I  tried  to  t.Vv\x^ 
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of  any  probable  way  in  which  the 
work  might  be  done,  but  I  could  think 
of  none,  except  that  they  may  have 
used  inclined  planes,  an  explanation 
which  had  always  irritated  me  when 
put  forth  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  the  p)a-amids.  It  leaves 
unanswered  the  question  how  did  the 
builders  of  the  p)a-amids  build  their 
inclined  planes?  So  after  pondering 
the  matter  for  some  minutes  I  ap- 
pealed to  my  guide. 

**In  those  days,"  said  the  guide, 
gesticulating  in  a  scientific  and  im- 
pressive manner  with  his  forefinger, 
*'we  understood  some  of  the  uses 
of  lemons  which  the  people  of  to-day 
have  forgotten.  That  is  how  we 
raised  those  great  blocks  of  stone." 

I  wanted  to  suggest  that  baking 
powder  might  have  done  the  work 
more  easily,  but  I  feared  that  he 
would  think  I  was  ridiculing  him, 
so  I  simply  said:  '*0f  course!  That 
explains  it  perfectly."  And  then 
we  turned  back  to  the  town  to  in- 
spect the  Etruscan  museum. 

It  is  a  good  museum,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  contains  a  picture-gallery 
filled  with  paintings  by  masters  so 
old  that  it  is  obvious  to  the  most  un- 
educated observer  that  they  must 
have  painted  long  after  senility  had 
claimed  them  for  its  own.  However, 
one  need  not  look  at  the  pictures, 
unless  he  is  a  new  and  inexperienced 
tourist,  who  still  regards  all  Italian 
pictures  with  holy  reverence.  The 
Etruscan  vases  and  other  objects 
are  nimierous  and  interesting,  and 
there  is  a  collection  of  Etruscan 
jewelry  which  few  women  could 
see  without  perpetrating  an  im- 
mediate and  compound  fracture 
of  the  tenth  commandment.  Also 
there  are  a  number  of  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions that  seem  plausible  when 
looked  at  carelessly,  though  the  most 
learned  philologists  have  found  them 
undecipherable. 

**You,  of  course,  can  read  the 
inscriptions  in  your  native  language," 
I  remarked  to  the  guide. 

'  *  Surely,"  he  replied.  *  *  My  father 
taught  me  to  read  when  I  was  foxu* 
years  old.     He  was  a  most  learned 


man,  and  could  write  with  both  hands 
at   the   same   time." 

**Then  do  me  the  favor  to  read 
the  inscription  on  that  tombstone," 
I  said,  pointing  to  a  slab  of  stone 
covered  with  letters. 

**That  is  not  a  tombstone,"  said 
the  guide  in  a  pit)dng  voice,  **it  is 
a  public  notice.  This  is  what  is 
written  on  it  —  *  Smoking  is  strictly 
prohibited.* " 

'*  And  what  is  that  other  inscription 
on  the  side  of  the  thing  that  looks 
like  a  frying-pan  without  a  handle? " 

*'That,  Excellency,  says  'The  So- 
cialist Club  of  Volterra  meets  here 
every  Sunday  evening  at  eight 
o'clock.' " 

I  thanked  the  guide,  and  compli- 
mented him  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
Etruscan  language.  It  is  not  for  me, 
who  know  no  Etruscan,  to  cast  doubt 
on  his  reading  of  the  inscriptions, 
but  it  struck  me  that  he  was  rather 
too  fluent  in  his  rendering  of  them. 

The  piazza  where  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico  stands  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  Volterra. 
It  is  likewise  the  windiest  place  in 
that  windiest  of  towns.  Usually  it 
is  thronged  with  furtive  conspirators, 
wrapped  in  black  cloaks,  and  ob- 
viously hastening  to  some  meeting 
where  dark  deeds  are  to  be  perpetra- 
ted. Also  there  are  scores  of  chat- 
tering girls  with  dangerous  eyes,  and 
old  women  who,  by  their  wrinkles, 
suggest  that  they  too,  like  my  guide, 
have  survived  the  siege  of  Sulla. 
Nothing  better  adapted  to  meet  the 
deep  wants  of  the  soul  of  the  tourist 
who  clamors  for  the  picturesque 
and  the  mediaeval  could  be  asked  for. 
After  emerging  from  the  museum  I 
spent  the  next  half  hour  in  enjoying 
the  piazza  and  in  walking  at  random 
through  the  gloomy  streets  of  the 
mediaeval  town,  before  I  )delded  to 
the  guide's  reiterated  advice  that  we 
should  see  the  alabaster  factory. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  alabaster 
found  near  Volterra  which  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  Europe,  and  this  is 
manufactured  in  vast  quantities,  and 
sent  all  over  Italy  to  be  bought  by 
tourists,  and  immediately  broken  in 
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their  trunks.  Alabaster  confronts  you 
at  every  step  in  Volterra.  If  a  small 
boy  throws  a  stone  at  a  dog  it  is  a 
piece  of  alabaster  that,  in  any  place 
but  Volterra,  would  be  thought  valu- 
able. If  a  man  wants  a  gravel  walk 
in  his  garden  he  crushes  slabs  of 
translucent  alabaster  until  they  are 
fine  enough  to  take  the  place  of  gravel. 
If  you  ask  for  a  hot  brick  to  be  placed 
in  your  bed  at  the  hotel,  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  be  a  brick  of  alabaster. 
Why  the  Etruscans  did  not  engage 
in  the  alabaster  industry,  instead  of 
confining  themselves  to  pottery,  is  as 
mysterious  as  everything  else  per- 
taining to  that  mysterious  people. 

I  bade  the  guide  farewell  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel.  He  asked  only 
three  franks  for  his  services,  but  I 
gave  him  more.  I  reasoned  that  if  he 
were  really  a  lunatic  it  was  an  act  of 
charity  to  help  him,  and  if  he  were 
a  liar  his  boldness  and  ingenuity  in 
lying  deserved  substantial  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  a  journalist.  I  sub- 
mitted the  question  of  his  sanity 
to  the  head  waiter,  who,  I  might 
mention,  was  an  extremely  pretty 
girl,  but  I  gained  little  satisfaction  by 
so  doing. 

"Old  Checco?"  she  remarked,  when 
I  had  told  her  my  experience  With  the 
guide.  "He  is  a  good  devil.  Some 
say  that  he  is  a  little  mad,  and  others 
that  he  is  only  more  clever  than  other 
people.  Who  can  tell!  The  poor 
man  must  live,  Signore,  and  in  this 
accursed  city  it  is  hard  to  find  bread 
to  eat." 

I  am  still  uncertain  whether  the 
man  was  insane  or  a  liar,  but  he 
certainly  did  suggest  to  me  a  new, 
and  I  think  plausible,  explanation 
of  the  Etruscans,  which  is  that  they 


were  all  mad.  Their  extravagance 
in  building  preposterously  big  walls, 
their  inexplicable  craze  for  making 
endless  pottery,  their  undecipherable 
inscriptions,  which  may  have  been 
merely  the  incoherent  scribblings  of 
lunatics  who  fancied  that  they  were 
writing  intelligibly — all  these  things 
can  be  explained  by  assuming  that 
the  Etruscans  were  mad.  And  then 
if  we  assume  that  madness  was 
immensely  prevalent  in  Italy  two 
thousand  years  or  so  ago,  and  that 
the  sane  people  gathered  the  luna- 
tics together,  placed  them  in  cities 
with  immense  walls  over  which  they 
could  not  climb,  left  them  to  pass 
their  time  in  making  useless  pottery, 
and  called  them  "Etruscans"  be- 
cause the  word  sounded  better  than 
"lunatics,"  and  was  less  likely  to 
hurt  their  feelings,  we  can  account 
both  for  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans 
and  their  disappearance. 

I  do  not  expect  that  this  theory 
of  the  Etruscans  will  meet  with  much 
acceptation.  I  tried  it  on  a  German 
professor  whom  I  met  at  dinner  in 
Pisa,  and  when  I  had  finished  my 
explanation  he  rose  up  hurriedly  and 
went  away,  leaving  his  dinner  un- 
finished. The  proprietor  of  the  res- 
taurant where  I  dined  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  and  he  told 
me  as  an  excellent  joke  that  the 
German  had  complained  to  him  of 
having  been  placed  at  the  table 
side  by  side  with  a  dangerous  mad- 
man. But  I  console  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  from  time  immemo- 
rial great  discoverers  have  been  sus- 
pected of  madness.  I  only  wish  that 
German  would  go  to  Volterra,  and 
spend  an  hour  with  my  Etruscan 
guide. 


A  GREAT  ENGLISH  SCHOLAR 


By  H.  A.  L.  Fisher 


HERE  need  be  no 
hurry  to  estimate 
the  historical 
work  of  Frederick 
.  William  Mait- 
i  land.  He  had 
no  rivals,  he  will 
have  no  succes- 
sors ;  centuries  may  elapse  before  any 
one  will  arise  with  the  rare  combina- 
tion of  endowments  which  made  him 
so  unique  and  commanding  a  figure 
in  historical  literature.  Everything 
which  he  wrote,  in  earnest  or  in  jest, 
in  a  volume  or  on  a  postcard,  bore 
the  unmistakable  print  of  his  vivid 
genius.  To  those  who  knew  him,  his 
learning,  which  was  deep,  wide,  and 
accurate,  was  not  the  greatest  thing 
about  him.  They  can  speak  of  the 
beautiful  modesty  which  was  part  of 
his  character  as  it  was  part  of  his 
scholarship,  of  his  prudence  and  tact 
in  affairs,  of  his  radiant  wit,  his  fresh 
and  humorous  insight  into  men  and 
things.  In  the  memory  of  many  he 
will  live  as  the  best  and  liveliest  of 
companions,  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
a  fountain  of  brilliant  sayings,  a  man 
so  light  and  nimble  of  wit  that  it 
seemed  improbable  that  he  had 
swallowed  libraries  of  dry  and  tech- 
nical knowledge,  and  yet  with  that 
persistent  habit  of  darting  to  the  core 
of  a  question  which  marks  the  pene- 
trating mind.  Of  Lord  Acton  he 
once  said  that  the  pearl  of  his  humor 
was  often  mistaken  for  the  pebble  of 
fact.  No  one  could  enjoy  Maitland's 
company  for  long,  without  reaching 
the  conclusion  that  his  pearls  of 
humor  were  fished  from  the  bottom 
of  the  well  of  truth.  Many  a  great 
historical  argument  was 
into  a  brilliant  epigram. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  competent 


judge  that  no  finer  intelligence  has 
ever  been  devoted  in  Engird  to  the 
study  of  history.  Other  men  have 
told  captivating  stories,  but  none 
have  applied  themselves  to  the  most 
difficult,  the  most  important,  the 
most  fundamental  problems  with  an 
equipment  so  completely  adapted  to 
solving  them.  Maitland  possessed  in 
the  highest  degree  qualities  which 
are  seldom  united  in  one  man.  He 
was  a  good  practical  lawyer,  who 
had  read  with  a  conveyancer,  and 
knew  by  experience  the  far-reaching 
practical  implications  of  technic^ 
phraseology.  He  was  a  philosopher, 
familiar  with  the  world  of  abstract 
ideas,  and  walking  with  ease  in  the 
rarified  atmosphere  of  legal  meta- 
physics. Endowed  with  wonderful 
powers  of  eyesight  he  made  himself 
an  impeccable  paleographer,  and  in 
later  years  a  great  teacher  of  the 
deciphering  art.  That  it  was  in  him 
to  become  a  philologist  of  the  highest 
rank  was  made  apparent  when  to  the 
amazement  of  his  friends  he  settled 
the  grammar  of  Law  French  in  a 
preface  to  a  volume  of  fourteenth- 
century  year-books ;  that  he  had 
mathematical  talent  was  clear  from 
a  subtle  dissertation  on  the  land- 
measures  of  Domesday,  No  learning 
was  too  tough  or  technical  for  his 
acumen;  no  detail  too  small  for  his 
patience;  no  drudgery  too  repellent 
for  his  zeal.  His  lucidity  and  hu- 
mor in  exposition  made  every  frag- 
ment  of   his   knowledge   quick   and 

Every  great  life  has  a  unity  of  its 
own.  Maitland's  life  was  dedicated 
to  the  exploration  of  legal  antiquities. 
He  might  have  been  many  other 
things,  a  musical  critic,  for  instance, 
or  a  judge,  or  a  metaphysician;  but 
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fortune  determined  that  he  should  be 
an  historian.  It  was  perhaps  fortu- 
nate that  after  a  brilliant  undergrad- 
uate career  at  Cambridge  he  should 
have  failed  to  obtain  the  coveted 
Trinity  Fellowship,  for  the  failure 
sent  him  to  a  conveyancer's  office  in 
London.  The  niceties  and  humors  of 
the  law  found  a  love  such  as  they 
have  rarely  had.  Every  legal  phrase 
and  formula  became  for  him  charged 
with  history,  with  the  tragedy  and 
comedy  of  human  things.  *  *  The  glad- 
some light  of  jurisprudence"  shone 
upon  his  head.  Then,  after  some  ten 
years  in  London,  a  moment  came, 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  English 
historical  writing,  when  Maitland 
realized  what  his  task  was  to  be. 

An  eminent  Russian  scholar,  Paul 
Vinogradoff,  informed  him  of  an 
unexplored  ocean  of  legal  records, 
of  a  mass  of  continuous  testimony 
lying  in  the  Public  Record  Office  in 
London  such  as  no  other  nation  in  the 
world  possessed.  In  an  instant  Mait- 
land *s  mind  was  made  up.  He 
would  at  least  make  an  effort  to 
redeem  the  reproach  to  English 
scholarship.  He  drove  to  the  Record 
Office  and  asked  to  see  the  pleas  of  the 
Crown  for  the  County  of  Gloucester, 
his  native  shire.  The  publication 
of  these  plea-rolls  of  the  year  of  grace 
1 221  was  his  first  serious  contribution 
to  mediaeval  scholarship.  *' Perhaps 
it  may  be  welcome,*'  he  wrote,  **not 
only  to  some  students  of  English 
law,  but  also  (if  such  a  distinction 
be  maintainable)  to  some  students  of 
English  history.  It  is  a  picture,  or 
rather — since  little  imaginative  art 
went  to  its  making — a  photograph 
taken  from  a  point  of  view  at  which 
chroniclers  too  seldom  place  them- 
selves. What  is  thence  visible  in  the 
foreground  is  crime,  and  crime  of  a 
vulgar  kind,  murder  and  rape  and 
robbery.  This  would  be  worth  seeing 
even  if  there  were  no  more  to  be  seen, 
for  crime  is  a  fact  of  which  history 
must  take  note,  but  the  political  life 
of  England  is  in  the  near  background. 
We  have  here,  as  it  were,  a.  section 
ot  the  body  politic  which  shows  just 
those   most    vital   points   of  which, 


because  they  were  deep-seated,  the 
soul  politic  was  hardly  conscious — 
the  system  of  local  government  and 
police,  the  organization  of  county, 
hundred,  and  township.'*  The  date 
was  1884;  Maitland  was  then  thirty- 
four  years  old. 

Twenty-two  years  followed  filled 
with  achievement  so  arduous  and 
triumphant  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  could  have  been  ac- 
complished even  in  a  long  and 
vigorous  lifetime.  The  feat  becomes 
all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  was  the  work 
of  a  delicate  man,  continually  har- 
assed by  pain,  and  condemned  for  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  to  winter  in 
a  southern  clime.  Bracton's  Note- 
book, a  collection  of  cases  decided  in 
the  King's  Court  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  was  edited  for  the  first 
time  in  1887,  and  at  once  placed  the 
editor  in  the  first  rank  of  English 
scholars.  The  three  substantial  vol- 
umes showed  all,  or  nearly  all,  Mait- 
lands  gifts,  his  inexhaustible  patience 
in  pursuit  of  the  ** elusive  fact,"  his 
wide  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man mediaeval  law,  his  light,  firm 
touch,  his  grasp  of  general  principles. 
In  one  sentence, — "Bracton  learns 
rationalism  rather  than  Romanism 
from  Azo's  book," — he  settles  the 
relation  between  Roman  law  and  the 
native  system  of  mediaeval  England. 
Such  an  editor  the  academic  world 
could  not  afford  to  lose.  Cambridge 
reclaimed  him  first  as  reader,  then 
at  the  first  occasion  promoted  him  to 
be  Professor  of  English  Law.  The 
title  of  his  inaugural  discourse,  de- 
livered on  13  Oct.,  1888,  w^as  signi- 
ficant: **Why  the  History  of  English 
Law  is  not  Written."  It  was  only 
learning  such  as  his  own,  **wide  and 
deep.'  tough  and  technical,"  un- 
daunted by  **tons  of  unprinted  plea- 
rolls,  "  which  could  put  the  history  of 
English  law  on  a  scientific  basis. 
'*What  is  got  more  cheaply  will  be 
guesswork  or  a  merely  curious  col- 
lection of  odds  and  ends,  of  precarious 
odds  and  questionable  ends." 

The  ** History  of  English  Law,"  pub- 
lished in   1895,  is  a  measure  of  the 
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rich  results  which  may  be  achieved 
by  the  genius  and  diligence  of  one 
man.  Much  of  the  material  out  of 
which  the  history  was  built  had  been 
deciphered,  copied  and  -edited  by 
Maitland  himself,  .nor  is  there  any 
work  in  English  mediaeval  history, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Stubbs*s 
masterpiece,  which  so  completely 
revolutionizes  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  with  which  it  deals.  Stubbs 
had  prodigious  learning,  a  strong, 
shrewd  judgment  and  a  gift  of  hu- 
mor; but  Maitland  had  more  besides, 
— a  freer  spirit,  a  power  of  philosophic 
speculation  to  which  the  clerical  his- 
torian did  not  pretend,  and  a  finer 
gift  of  divination.  There  are  four 
chapters  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
history  which  should  be  printed  on 
the  mind  of  every  intelligent  youth 
who  wishes  to  understand  the  secret 
of  the  persistence  and  wide  diffusion 
of  the  English  common-law. 

It  has  often  been  regretted  that 
Maitland  did  not  carry  on  the  history 
beyond  the  reign  of  Edward  I;  but 
he  was  scholar  enough  to  see  that 
to  write  history  before  the  materials 
for  history  had  been  published,  was 
to  continue  a  bad  tradition.  By  his 
energies  the  Selden  Society  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  publishing 
such  material  as  might  illustrate  the 
early  history  of  English  law ;  and  the 
literary  director  of  that  society  lived 
to  see  the  appearance  of  no  less  than 
twenty-one  volumes,  edited  with  a 
fine  and  lavish  scholarship  which  has 
not  been  surpassed  even  by  Stubbs 's 
contributions  to  the  Rolls  series. 
Eight  of  these  volumes  were  Mait- 
land's  own  work;  the  remaining 
thirteen  were  due  to  his  initiative, 
and  passed,  sheet  by  sheet,  under  his 
supervising  care.  Like  Sergeant  May- 
nard  he  had  **a  relish  of  the  old  Year 
Books, "  contending  that  in  the  Year 
Books  or  law  reports  of  Edward  II.'s 
reign  he  was  giving  to  the  world  more 
first-hand  mediaeval  conversation  than 
could  be  gathered  from  any  other 
source.  These  law-reporters  of  the 
fourteenth  century  were  very  human 
beings.  **What  they  desired  was 
not  a  copy  of  the  chilly  record  cut 


and  dried,  with  its  concrete  particu- 
lars concealing  the  points  of  law.  .  .  . 
What  they  desired  was  the  debate 
with  the  life  and  blood  in  it ;  the  twists 
and  turns  of  advocacy,  the  grip 
courteous  and  the  countercheck  quar- 
relsome.** Even  the  profane  may  de- 
rive amusement  from  these  volumes 
of  ancient  legal  debate  rendered  in 
Maitland's  crisp  English  from  the 
quaint  law-French  of  the  period. 

The  Selden  Society,  with  all  its 
editorial  labors,  did  not  exhaust  Mait- 
land's energy.  The  machinery  of 
an  early  Parliament  was  revealed  in 
a  splendid  volume  contributed  to  the 
Rolls  series.  An  Anglican  fable, 
which,  owing  to  some  indiscreet  en- 
couragement from  the  great  Stubbs, 
was  working  some  havoc  among  in- 
nocent minds,  was  dissipated  by  a 
masterly  treatise  on  the  English 
Church  and  the  Canon  Law,  which 
proved  up  to  the  hilt  that  every 
portion  of  the  Canon  Law  was  ac- 
cepted in  England  prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation. No  one,  after  Maitland  had 
been  over  the  ground,  coidd  any 
longer  contend  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  **  Protestant  before 
the  Reformation  and  Catholic  after- 
wards." Meanwhile,  in  'Domesday 
Book  and  Beyond,  **  he  had  attacked 
the  most  difficult  controversial  prob- 
lems of  Anglo-Saxon  antiqtiity.  The 
**  History  of  English  Law**  had  dealt 
somewhat  slenderly  with  the  Saxon 
age;  but  only  two  years  after  its 
appearance,  Maitland,  who  was  never 
afraid  of  puzzles,  in  this,  certainly 
the  most  ingenious  and  brilliant  con- 
tribution ever  made  to  Anglo-Saxon 
history,  explores  the  origins  of  borough 
and  manor,  and  indeed  all  the  vexed 
problems  of  Anglo-Saxon  jurisdic- 
tion, finance  and  agrarian  organiza- 
tion. The  argument  from  known  to 
unknown,  which  had  been  applied  to 
agrarian  problems  by  Seebohm,  is 
here  used  with  greater  cogency 
and  learning  over  a  wider  surface; 
and  even  if  some  of  Maitland*s  con- 
clusions may  be  rejected,  the  book 
will  remain  a  classic.  Its  value 
lies  in  its  method,  its  wonderful 
marshalling  of  evidence,  its  grasp  of 
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the  complexity  of  ancient  arrange- 
ments, its  realization  of  the  haziness 
of  the  barbarian  mind,  "the  thoughts 
of  our  forefathers,  their  common 
thoughts  about  common  things."  In 
the  eighteenth  century  it  had  been 
the  fashion  to  contrast  the  complex 
artifice  of  civilized  life  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  state  of  nature.  Mait- 
land  believed,  with  Hegel,  that  the 
course  of  history  disclosed  a  growing 
rationality,  and  that  early  institutions 
were  the  irregular  products  of  in- 
distinct thought.  The  beautiful  ar- 
guments in  "Domesday  Book  and 
Beyond ' '  were  afterwards  reinforced 
by  speculations  on  the  growth  of  the 
idea  of  the  Corporation,  which  was 
shown  to  be  a  refined  and  compara- 
tively late  legal  conception.  Here 
was  a  field  congenial  to  Maitland's 
vein  of  gay  and  learned  subtlety. 
A  course  of  lectures  on  Township 
and  Borough,  delivered  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  entranced  an  audi- 
ence, who  knew  nothing  of  legal 
metaphysics  or  municipal  antiqui- 
ties; and  the  conclusions  which  were 
yielded  by  a  close  study  of  Cam- 
bridge history,  were  subsequently 
driven  home  in  a  translation  from  a 
work  by  the.  great  German  scholar 
Otto  Gierke,  who  reaches  Maitland's 
results  after  a  general  survey  of  the 
political  theories  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Maitland  always  followed  the  ore. 
It  sparkles  up  into  the  sunlight  with 
every  stroke  of  his  pick. 

When  the  Cambridge  Modern  His- 
tory was  planned  by  Lord  Acton, 
Maitland  was  taken  into  constant 
counsel,  and  to  him  was  entrusted 
the  task  of  describing  the  Anglican 
settlement  in  the  early  years  of 
Elizabeth.  The  criticisms  which  ig- 
norant men  have  levelled  against 
this  wonderful  chapter  are  depressing 
to  those  who  believe  in  the  function 
of  criticism;  but  for  all  students  of 
the  religious  settlement  in  the  first 
four  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  it  will 
and  must  be  the  beginning  of  sound 
knowledge;  for  it  is  marked  by  three 
rare  and  sovereign  qualities:  a  com- 
plete   detachment    from    theological 


prejudice,  an  extraordinarily  close 
and  sensitive  inspection  of  motive, 
and  a  strict  exclusion  of  every  shade 
of  thought  or  atom  of  knowledge 
which  belongs  to  a  date  subsequent 
to  the  facts  described.  The  sixteenth 
century  was  not  Maitland 's  period, 
but  he  has  set  the  stamp  of  his 
genius  upon  it.  Approaching  the 
age  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  lawyer, 
he  was  struck  bv  the  fact  that  while 
in  Germany  and  Scotland  the  Ren- 
aissance was  accompanied  by  a  re- 
ception of  Roman  law,  England  stood 
outside  the  general  stream  of  tend- 
ency. In  a  Rede  lecture  on  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  was  explained.  It  was 
shown  how  there  were  those  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  who 
would  have  welcomed  the  reception  of 
Roman  law,  a  system  favorable  to 
absolute  power,  how  there  was  a 
moment  when  the  common  law  was 
in  danger,  and  by  what  forces  that 
danger  was  once  and  for  all  averted. 
From  this  brilliant  little  treatise 
American  citizens  may  learn  why 
their  law  is  what  it  is. 

The  life  of  high  and  passionate 
scholarship  demands  heroism,  and 
heroism  is  often  akin  to  inhumanity. 
Maitland  might  have  attained  suc- 
cess by  many  paths.  He  preferred 
to  devote  himself  to  a  career  poor 
in  earthly  rewards,  and  full  of  ardu- 
ous and  sustained  endeavor.  The 
heroism  was  clear.  There  has  been 
no  more  valiant  record  of  pleasures 
resolutely  abjured,  time  strictly  econ- 
omized, physical  pain  vanquished 
by  iron  force  of  will.  There  was 
never  a  piece  of  work  scamped ;  there 
was  never  a  sign  to  the  outer  world 
that  the  author  of  this  buoyant  litera- 
ture was  not  himself  rioting  in  boister- 
ous health.  But  if  there  was  heroism, 
there  was  also  humanity.  Just  before 
he  sailed  upon  his  last  voyage,  re- 
views had  begun  to  appear  of  the 
"Life  and  Letters"  of  his  friend  Leslie 
Stephen.  That  book  cost  Maitland 
much,  for  it  was  written  straight  fro- 
the  heart,  from  one  of  the  nob 
and  tenderest  hearts  that  ever  h 
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I  intimate  and  personal  to  appear 


1 0  every  man  whose 
boyhood  fell  with- 
in the  period  of 
the  Civil  War  and 
of  the  events  im- 
mediately leading 
up  to  it,  that  long 
and  savage  strug- 
gle must  forever  remain  a  prime 
element  in  experience.  As  I  look 
back  to  my  own  childhood,  the  time 
before  1861  seems  as  a  sunny  land 
of  dozing  quiet,  shut  away  behind 
a  high,  impassable  wall  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  period  that  imme- 
diately followed,  and  from  all  the 
thickening  years  even  to  this  day. 
My  ear  even  now  seems  to  catch  from 
behind  that  wall  the  soft,  barefoot 
patter  of  the  few  slaves  that  trod  the 
streets  of  our  little  Border  State 
village.  In  the  drowse  and  hush  of 
that  sunny  vanished  land  I  see  dim 
familiar  figures  moving  with  languid 
grace,  and  faces  that  link  that  time 
almost  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic.  Indeed,  some  half-beliefs 
and  semi- superstitions  of  the  period 
seem  one  with  far  earlier  times. 

There  in  especial  is  ray  old  great- 
aunt  of  the  picturesque  Huguenot 
name,  who  told  me  quaint  tales  of 
her  early  life  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  As  girls,  she  and  her 
sisters  year  after  year  wove  silken 
bolting  cloths  for  her  father's  mill, 
and  made  coarse,  comfortable  gar- 
ments for  his  slave  family.  The  old 
lady  drew  graphic  pictures  of  the 
fishing  shore,  and  of  seine-hauHng 
at  night  by  the  light  of  the  pine-knot 
torches.  Fireside  gossip  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  had  told  her  of  the 
Tory  "black  camp"  near  her  father's 
house,  and  to  her  dying  day  she  be- 
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lieved  that  Great  Britain  contem- 
plated the  reconquest  of  the  United 
States.  She  recalled  the  salt-boiling 
on  a  narrow  sand-spit  fronting  the 
surges  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  return 
home  of  winter  evenings  across  the 
seven  miles  of  salt  water  between 
the  beach  and  the  mainland,  when 
her  father  had  to  stride  up  and  down 
his  long  narrow  "bugeye,"  and  keep 
his  negro  oarsmen  awake  with  a 
whip  lest  they  drop  the  oars,  and 
freeze  in  their  slumbers.  She  remem- 
bered the  drive  in  her  father's  gig 
from  her  Eastern  Shore  home  to 
Philadelphia,  a  matter  of  two  hundred 
miles,  and  could  repeat  after  fifty 
years  the  song  of  the  negro  pepper- 
pot  venders  in  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia : 


She  recalled,  as  well,  a  scurrilous 
rhyme  of  the  days  when  Federalists 
and  Democrats  were  arrayed  against 
each  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact  her 
father  might  have  had  a  share  in  the 
first  election  of  Washington,  so  that 
she,  with  her  vivid  memories,  seems 
to  identify  the  drowsy  land  behind 
the  wall,  not  with  the  century  so 
recently  ended,  but  with  our  colonial 
period  in  which  her  father  was  bom. 
He  lived,  indeed,  to  delight  in  Scott's 
novels,  and  to  name  some  of  his  slaves 
for  favorite  characters  in  "Ivanhoe." 
He  had  a  Gurth,  a  Wamba,  a  sable 
Rebecca,  and  even  a  dusky  Rowena. 
Only  the  descendants  of  his  slaves 
now  bear  the  family  nune,  and  I 
wonder  whether  there  are  yet  black 
Gurths  and  Wambas  on  the  Eastern 
Shore.  I  have  the  old  gentleman's 
portrait  in  oils,  no  doubt  by  a  travel- 
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ling  painter,  which  shows  a  gray 
bullet  head,  a  smooth-shaven,  ruddy 
face,  a  good  nose,  a  firm  mouth,  and 
a  merry  brown  eye.  His  high-necked, 
blue,  brass-buttoned  coat  seems  to 
mark  him  as  essentially  a  man  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  though  he  lived 
well  into  the  nineteenth.  On  the 
quiet  Eastern  Shore  of  his  day,  how- 
ever, the  centuries  overlapped. 

One  of  my  liveliest  visions  of  the 
period  is  that  of  my  tall,  elder  brother 
with  tense,  angry  face  silently  tearing 
all  the  leaves  of  a  book  from  its  cover, 
and  thrusting  the  volume  bodily  into 
the  fire.  That  book,  I  make  small 
doubt,  was  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
or  possibly  Helper's  *'  Impending 
Conflict."  It  was  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment to  the  child,  such  a  perform- 
ance by  the  infallible  elder  brother 
in  a  house  where  books  were  almost 
sacred  things ;  but  even  that  significant 
vision  does  not  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  sheltered  land  behind  the  wall, 
as  I  now  recall  that  dim,  delightful 
country. 

Another  vision  of  that  land  and 
period  shows  me  a  green  arch  span- 
ning the  dusty  village  street  in  front 
of  my  father's  house.  Where  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  would  have 
shown  had  it  been  of  masonry,  instead 
of  vine- wreathed  wooden  poles,  there 
hung  a  bell  woven  of  white  flowers. 
The  emblem  was  that  of  the  so-called 
Constitutional  Union  party,  which  in 
i860,  with  futile  opportunism,  sought 
to  ignore  the  burning  issue  of  the 
time,  and  to  send  Senator  Bell  to 
the  White  House  in  the  name  of  the 
Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws.  Even  the  tur- 
moil of  that  election  did  not  suffice 
to  break  for  me  the  peace  of  my 
afternoon  land  behind  the  wall.  It 
was  all  a  spectacle  provided  for  the 
delight  of  childish  eyes, — the  day- 
light parades  in  which  appeared 
wagon-loads  of  girls  in  red,  white  and 
blue,  each  to  typify  a  State  of  an 
unbroken  Union;  better  still  the 
torchlight  processions  at  night,  when 
neighbors  afoot,  and  other  neighbors 
looking  half-heroic  and  wholly  un- 
familiar on  horseback,  moved  through 


the  village  street  beneath  the  flare 
of  their  smoky  torches  to  the  music 
of  shrilling  fifes,  until  they  seemed 
in  their  distant  trailing  mass  like  a 
great  fiery  serpent.  Ever  since,  on 
frosty  October  nights  beneath  the 
stars  I  seem  to  hear  that  shrill  music 
of  the  fifes,  and  to  see  those  fiery 
serpents  unroll  their  enormous  coils. 
With  that  picturesque  campaign 
and  election  came  for  us  the  end  of 
peace.  We  were  Copperheads,  and 
uncomfortably  conspicuous  as  such, 
for  a  peculiarly  bold  and  hated  leader 
of  the  faction  was  a  relative  bearing 
our  own  name.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  was  the  only  male  member  of  the 
family  to  escape  arrest  for  disloyalty. 
One  brother  was  seized  just  as  he 
was  about  to  lead  a  band  of  Mary- 
landers  into  the  Confederacy  from 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia ;  another 
was  banished  to  the  South  with  a 
family  of  our  friends  at  Cumberland. 
Both  brothers  eventually  joined  the 
Confederate  army.  My  father,  pastor 
of  two  large  country  churches,  was 
seized  with  half  a  dozen  of  his  neigh- 
bors rather  late  in  the  contest,  and 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. The  oath  forbade  him  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  his  own  sons. 

A  Copperhead  household  in  a  Bord- 
er State  was  in  an  anomalous  position, 
especially  when  one  of  the  name  was 
almost  daily  denounced  in  the  news- 
papers for  sensational  acts  of  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration. 
My  childish  prayers  went  up  for 
Jefferson  Davis's  government.  My 
toy  ships  were  named  for  the  Con- 
federate privateers.  Day  after  day 
I  left  the  sidewalk  and  took  to  the 
dusty  or  miry  street  rather  than  pass 
beneath  the  American  flag,  which 
waved  from  the  front  of  the  village 
post-office.  I  distinctly  recall  the 
family  gathering  and  the  expressions 
of  satisfaction  when  I  brought  home 
from  a  knot  of  street  gossips  news 
of  the  disastrous  Federal  defeat  at 
Ball's  Bluff.  We  passed  our  loyal 
neighbors  then  with  averted  eyes, 
and  firmly  believed  them  the  insti- 
gators of  the  petty  persecutions  that 
we  suffered.     My  loyal  schoolmates 
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taunted  me  with  my  hated  name, 
and  occasionally  expressed  their  dis- 
approval in  acts. 

Nevertheless  we  Copperheads  had 
whatever  compensation  lay  in  strong 
private  conviction  of  a  righteous 
cause.  Perhaps  the  Copperheads 
will  be  the  very  last  of  those  who 
shared  in  the  turmoil  of  the  Civil 
War  period  to  receive  dispassionate 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  posterity 
and  of  the  historian.  Looking  back 
in  the  light  of  what  has  followed,  I 
see  how  wrong  we  were,  and  remember 
how  right  we  felt.  The  bitter  in- 
dictment of  the  time  against  us  was 
a  true  bill:  claiming  the  protection 
of  the  flag,  we  execrated  it;  and 
exercising  all  the  privileges  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  we  rejoiced  at  every 
defeat  of  the  Federal  arms,  hated 
the  authorities  at  Washington,  and 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Confederacy.  We  be- 
lieved that  liberty  was  persecuted  in 
our  own  persons  and  those  of  our 
fellow-Copperheads;  we  were  con- 
vinced that  the  party  in  power  was 
bent  upon  turning  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  a  permanent  despotism. 

In  our  partisan  blindness  we  saw 
in  Mr.  Lincoln,  not  the  man  of  in- 
finite patience  and  charity,  amid 
that  desperate  conflict  ever  mindful 
of  the  time  to  come  when  the  mutual 
enemies  of  that  day  should  again 
be  brethren  in  a  common  country, 
but  the  head  of  a  hated  tyranny. 
The  blameless  beauty  of  his  thought, 
the  almost  flawless  charm  of  his  style, 
the  simple  power  of  his  noble  elo- 
quence, were  all  lost  upon  us  because 
our  perceptions  were  dulled  by  the 
bitterness  of  the  time.  The  son  of  a 
near  neighbor,  having  crept  home 
from  the  Confederacy  to  his  mother's 
bedside,  was  seized  and  condemned 
as  a  spy.  Friends  on  proper  terms 
with  the  authorities  interposed  in 
his  behalf,  and  the  clement  Lincoln, 
it  was  said,  declaring  it  a  pity  if  a  poor 
lad  could  not  visit  his  sick  mother, 
signed  his  pardon;  but  even  this  act 
of  grace  left  us  stonily  unchanged 
in  our  opinion  of  the  President. 

Strong  as  effective  public  opinion 


was  against  the  Copperheads,  a  Cop- 
perhead family  in  our  village  did 
not  suffer  odium  in  mere  lonely 
rectitude.  In  fact,  there  were  heart- 
warming little  assemblies  at  one  house 
or  another,  when  minds  were  freed, 
and  congratulations  were  exchanged. 
Boxes  of  clothing  and  dainties  were 
made  up  for  the  Confederate  pris- 
oners in  a  neighboring  fort,  though 
we  willingly  believed  that  the  best 
of  all  we  sent  was  confiscated  and 
enjoyed  by  the  jailers.  There  were 
stories  of  unnecessary  suffering  at 
the  fort,  of  three  hundred  wretched 
prisoners  huddled  together  with  only 
one  stove  to  warm  them  in  winter. 
Now  and  then  some  one  whispered 
a  tale  of  an  escaping  prisoner  shel- 
tered and  sent  on  his  way  in  a  safe 
disguise.  At  such  gatherings  there 
was  a  quiet  exchange  of  news  from 
the  Confederacy,  for  other  families 
than  ours  had  sons  and  brothers  in 
the  Confederate  service.  Now  and 
then  some  one  brought  to  the  meet- 
ing a  Confederate  flag,  and  saucy 
girls  occasionally  wore  in  public  the 
colors  of  the  Confederacy. 

We  watched  with  joy  the  advance 
of  Lee  into  Maryland  before  Antietam, 
and  later  the  invasion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  seemed  to  promise  a 
ftilfilment  of  the  boast  that  the 
horses  of  the  Confederate  cavalry 
should  drink  of  the  Delaware  at 
Philadelphia.  When  a  portion  of 
Milroy's  broken  and  defeated  troops 
marched  through  the  village,  we 
heard  with  scorn  of  the  feast  spread 
for  them  in  the  street  by  our  loyal 
neighbors.  Philadelphia  we  hated 
with  a  peculiar  hatred,  as  a  great 
community  arrogantly  calling  itself 
loyal,  an  adjective  that  we  especially 
detested.  That  splendid  expression 
of  a  people's  loyalty  and  charity,  the 
Sanitary  Fair,  we  flouted  with  bitter 
contempt.  For  us  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  just  another  proof 
that  the  Administration  prosecuted 
an  unnecessary  war,  not  to  preserve 
the  Union,  but  to  free  the  slaves.  Of 
what  worth  a  Union  pinned  together 
with  bayonets?  we  triumphantly 
asked.     We  believed  not  only  that 
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General  Butler  habitually  purloined 
domestic  silver,  but  that  General 
Grant  was  a  drunkard,  and  the 
President  a  social  barbarian.  Hardly 
any  rhyme  in  ridicule  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  too  bitter  to  please  us, 
scarce  any  caricature  too  brutally 
unjust. 

The  crown  of  martyrdom  was  ours 
when  the  Copperhead  leader  whose 
name  we  shared  was  seized  and 
tried  by  court-martial.  The  country 
cried  aloud  for  his  blood,  and  we 
hardly  expected  anything  short  of 
death  as  the  judgment  of  his  captors. 
I  fear  we  failed  to  see  the  humor, 
wisdom  and  mercy  of  the  sentence 
as  commuted  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
banishment  beyond  the  Confederate 
lines.  Then  came  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  Gettysburg,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  Federal  victories 
premonitory  of  the  end.  Even,  how- 
ever, amid  these  triumphs  of  the 
enemy  we  had  the  consolation  of 
watching  with  sympathy  and  glowing 
hearts  the  heroic  struggle  of  the 
doomed  Confederacy.  There  were, 
too,  bright  spots  of  victory  even  for 
us.  Part  of  a  command  to  which  one 
brother  belonged  made  a  daring  raid 
into  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  car- 
ried off  two  general  officers  in  the 
presence  of  10,000  Federal  troops. 
The  captors  numbered  one  hundred 
men.  Did  not  this,  we  asked,  justify 
the  modest  boast  that  one  Southerner 
was  a  match  for  four  Yankees? 

Often  have  I  asked  myself  how 
my  father,  whose  blameless  life  won 
him  in  old  age  something  like  a  saintly 
reputation,  could  have  justified  to 
his  own  conscience  his  attitude  of 
sympathy  toward  a  cause  having  for 
its  objects  the  disruption  of  the  Union 
and  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.  He 
had  been  a  Whig  in  youth,  and  was 
all  his  life  a  keen  lover  of  politics. 
He  had  taken  part  as  a  delegate  in 
that  enthusiastic  National  Conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  in  1844,  which 
nominated  Henry  Clay  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  had  practised  law  with 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  upon  oc- 
casion shared  his  office,  and  whom 
he  remembered  not  altogether  pleas- 


antly as  a  man  of  dictatorial  temper, 
given  to  browbeating  witnesses  and 
even  the  court.  Slavery  he  had  known 
in  its  mildest  form  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  My  mother  had 
been  a  slaveholder  with  an  uneasy 
conscience,  as  her  father  before  her 
had  been.  At  the  death  of  the  latter 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  found 
in  the  attic  of  his  quaint  old  house, 
with  its  double  chimneyed  gables, was 
conjectured  to  be  the  price  of  the  only 
slave  he  had  ever  sold.  He  could  not 
quite  bring  himself  to  profit  by  such  a 
transaction,  though  he  compromised 
with  his  conscience  by  placing  the 
tainted  money  where  his  heirs  were 
likely  to  come  upon  it. 

To  a  man  thus  acquainted  with 
slavery,  the  abolition  movement,  with 
its  intensity  of  denunciation,  and  its 
hideous  pictures  of  the  hated  in- 
stitution, was  at  once  shocking  and 
puzzling.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  ever 
came  to  realize  the  ugliness  of  slavery 
per  se,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
slaves  of  his  wife's  family  continued 
long  after  the  abolition  of  slavery  to 
be  the  loving  and  loyal  hired  servants 
of  persons  connected  with  their  former 
masters  by  blood  or  marriage  perhaps 
strengthened  his  prepossessions  touch- 
ing the  institution.  He  held  the 
abolitionists  responsible  for  the  Civil 
War,  and  when  the  war  came  he 
vainly  endeavored  with  many  other 
Border  State  men  to  occupy  a  middle 
ground.  Circumstances  came  to  cut 
that  ground  from  beneath  his  feet, 
and  almost  in  spite  of  himself  he 
was  more  sympathetic  with  the  Con- 
federate cause  than  even  the  relative 
whose  audacious  activities  procured 
him  banishment.  He  took  his  stand 
with  entire  good  conscience,  and, 
carefully  excluding  all  political  refer- 
ences from  his  pulpit  utterances,  was 
genuinely  scandalized  by  brother 
ministers  who  preached  abolition  and 
loyalty.  Doubtless  he  loved  the 
Union  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
see  it  preserved  on  terms  favorable  to 
the  South.     All  his  life  he  idealized 

that  region. 

With    the    assassination    of    Pres- 
ident   Lincoln    came    a    shock    that 
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horrified  and  silenced  for  the  moment 
all  but  the  bitterest  partisans  of 
our  little  group.  We  made  proper 
public  display  of  mourning  as  our 
loyal  neighbors  did;  but  neither  then 
nor  for  a  long  time  after  did  we  come 
to  realize  the  greatness  and  goodness 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  know  we  were 
shocked  as  if  at  sight  of  sacrilege 
when  he  was  compared  to  Washing- 
ton, and  pictured  as  companioning 
the  father  of  his  country  in  Paradise. 
The  malignant  caricature  of  the  man 
which  had  become  our  conception 
of  him  was  etched  too  deeply  with 
the  bitter  mordant  of  political  hatred 
to  be  so  easily  effaced.  I  think  we  and 
our  friends  were  a  little  impatient 
of  the  long  display  when  the  body  of 
the  murdered  President  was  carried 
for  days  from  city  to  city  on  its  way 
home  to  Springfield. 

With  the  war  over,  otir  immediate 
concern  was  for  the  missing  members 
of  the  family.  One  had  surrendered 
with  Lee  at  Appomattox.  The  other, 
a  mere  boy,  barely  twenty,  small 
of  stature  and  wofully  near-sighted, 
mounted  on  a  mule,  and  provisioned 
with  a  little  parched  com,  had  ridden 
manfully  off,  hoping  to  cut  his  way 
through  to  the  armed  Confederates 
in  the  Carolinas.  The  elder  sold  his 
horse  Garnett,  mounted  upon  which 
the  Confederate  general  of  that  name 
had  received  his  death-wound,  and 
bought  himself  clothes  with  the  pro- 
ceeds. He  quaintly  said,  **I  got  off 
Garnett 's  back  and  put  Garnett  on  my 
back.  *'  Both  brothers  finally  reached 
home.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
outfit  of  the  elder  to  indicate  that 
Garnett  had  been  a  specially  valuable 
horse.  As  to  the  younger,  a  photo- 
graph of  the  period  shows  him  a 
rather  ludicrous  figure.  I  am  not  sure 
but  he  came  home  in  his  Confederate 
gray.  The  plight  of  these  young  men 
was  that  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand other  young  Confederates,  with 
the  additional  hardship  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  that  they  often  returned 
to  ruined  homesteads  and  neglected 
lands  in  a  country  where  civil  gov- 
ernment was  about  to  be  turned 
into  a  ridiculous  travesty  of  itself. 


There  were  murmurs  among  our 
loyal  neighbors  at  the  presence  of 
these  red-handed  rebels  in  the  com- 
munity, and  threats  of  violent  ex- 
pulsion. Then  came  a  hopeful  sign 
of  the  times:  a  neighbor's  son,  who 
had  come  back  from  the  Federal 
service  with  the  honorable  scar  of 
a  bullet  wound  through  the  cheek, 
actually  fraternized  with  the  returned 
rebels.  That  act  was  worth  more 
than  a  whole  printed  volume  of 
arguments  to  support  the  theory  that 
a  Union  may  be  pinned  together 
with  bayonets.  Here  was  a  wound 
healing  by  first  intention;  there  in 
our  little  group  reconstruction  had 
really  begun.  Among  the  non-com- 
batants, however,  the  fires  of  those 
old  hatreds  long  burned  and  smoul- 
dered. We  and  our  loyal  neighbors 
were  slow  at  reconciliation.  It  seems 
even  at  this  distance  of  time  almost 
a  miracle  that  the  children  of  some 
such  families  are  among  my  nearest 
friends.  The  heat  and  the  bitterness 
of  the  period  still  occasionally  seem 
to  bum  and  bite  through  all  the 
intervening  years,  although  I  have 
exactly  reversed  my  own  inherited 
opinions  touching  the  merits  of  the 
conflict,  and  the  marvel  yet  appears, 
notthat  the  vanquished  remember,but 
that  any  one  forgets.  As  to  my  father, 
the  war  left  him  much  where  it 
found  him.  He  outlived  its  close, 
however,  almost  forty  years,  and  saw 
the  middle  of  his  nineteenth  lustrum. 
For  the  last  quarter- century  of  his 
life  he  walked  the  village  streets  a 
silver-haired  patriarch,  pursued  by 
the  affectionate  glances  of  old  and 
young,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
heads  of  little  children  with  a  touch 
that  seemed  to  carry  a  benediction. 
Some  of  his  loyal  neighbors,  who 
shared  with  him  the  serenity  of  those 
long  closing  years,  seemed  to  forget 
that  they  had  ever  applied  to  this 
gentle  old  man  the  bitterest  term 
of  a  bitter  time,  and  he  in  turn 
seemed,  in  his  later  relations  with 
those  whom  he  had  almost  held  as 
personal  enemies,  to  typify  the  new 
reign  of  national  peace  and  good 
will. 


•  MY  COUSIN  THE  BOOKBINDER ' 


An  Imaginary  Monologue.     Time,    1824 

"O,  I  am  so  poorly!     I  waked  it  at  my  cousin's  the  bookbinder,  who  is  now  with 
God;  or  if  he  is  not,  'tis  no  fault  of  mine." 

Charles  Lamb  (lo  Patmore),  18*7. 

By  E.  V.  Lucas 


0  you  've  been  read- 
ing that,  sir,   have 
you  ?     I    have    a 
copy,    too,         I  '11 
fetch  it  and   show 
you.  .   .   .  The  in- 
scription ?         Oh, 
yes,    that's    all 
right.     He  's  my  cousin,  true  enough ; 
his  real  name's  not  Elia,  of  course; 
his  real  name 's  Lamb — Charles  Lamb. 
He's  a  clerk  at  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's in  Leadenhall  Street^a  little 
dark  man  with  a  large  head.     Must  be 
nearly  fifty  by  this  time. 

"'Genius,'  you  say?  Well,  I've 
heard  others  say  that,  too — one  or 
two  persons,  that  is,  customers  of 
mine;but  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  I'm 
no  judge  of  such  things.  I'm  a  book- 
binder. The  outside  of  books  is  my 
line,  not  the  inside.  Oh,  yes,  I've 
read  Elia's  essays — not  all  through, 
perhaps,  but  here  and  there.  'Gen- 
ius,' you  say?  My  idea  of  genius  is 
not  that.  I  like  a  straightforward 
thing.  Did  you  ever  read  the  '  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  by  Thomas 
Gray?  Now,  there 's  genius.  So 
beautifully  it  goes — never  a  trip  in 
the  tongue  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  everything  so  clear  a  child  could 
understand  it,  and  yet  'tis  literature, 
too.  My  little  girl  used  to  say  it. 
'Rasselas,'  too — do  you  know  that? 
The  happy  valley  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
That  '3  genius,  I  think.  But  not  this 
twisted  stuff,  going  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  one  never  feeling  quite 


sure  how  to  take  it.  I  like  a  plain 
man  with  a  plain  mind. 

"It's  just  the  same  with  my  cousin 
when  you  meet  him.  You  never 
know  what  he  's  at.  He  's  so  nice, 
sometimes,  all  heart,  and  friendly— 
and  then  the  next  time  I  have  a  no- 
tion that  everything  he  says  means 
something  else.  He  leads  me  on  to 
talk — just  as  I  am  now  to  you,  sir. 
and  he  seems  to  agree  with  what  I  say 
so  warmly ;  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  I 
see  that  he  's  just  making  fun  of  me 
all  the  time.  He  must  have  his  joke. 
He  comes  in  here  sometimes  on  his 
way  from  the  office,  and  precious 
little  he  does  there,  I  can  tell  you. 
Oh,  they  're  an  easy  lot,  those  East 
India  clerks! 

"But  with  all  his  odd  ways  and 
that  mischevious  mouth  of  his,  his 
heart 's  in  the  right  place.  Very 
different  from  his  brother,  who  died 
a  year  or  so  back.  He  was  nothing 
to  boast  of;  but  the  airs  that  man 
used  to  put  on!  I  remember  his 
father  well — a  little  brisk  man,  won- 
derfully like  Garrick,  full  of  jokes  and 
bright,  quick  ways.  He  was  really  a 
scrivener,  but  he  did  n't  do  much  of 
that  in  those  days,  having  fallen  into 
an  easy  place  with  old  Mr.  Salt,  the 
Member  of  Parliament  and  a  great 
man  in  the  law.  This  Mr.  Salt  lived 
in  the  Temple,  and  little  John  Lamb — 
that  is  your  Elia's  father — he  was  his 
servant,  did  everything  for  him,  and 
lived  in  clover.  Mrs.  Lamb,  she 
cooked.     Mr.  Salt  was  the  generous 
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kind — sent  the  boys  to  school  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  They  had  it  all  their 
own  way  till  the  old  gentleman  died, 
and  then  things  went  wrong  one 
after  the  other.  It 's  too  sad  to  talk 
about. 

**  Except  that  Mrs.  Lamb  and  her 
husband's  sister,  Miss  Sarah — *Aunt 
Hetty,'  they  used  to  call  her, — never 
quite  hit  it  off,  it  was  as  happy  a 
family  as  you'd  ask  for.  But  there 
came  a  terrible  time.  .  .  .  It  *s  too  sad. 
Where  was  I  ? — oh  yes ;  so  you  see  that 
Mr.  John  Lamb,  Esquire,  who  died 
the  other  day,  had  little  enough  to 
boast  of,  but  he  walked  about  as  if 
he  owned  the  earth.  He  used  to 
come  in  here  now  and  then  to  give 
me  an  order,  and  he  threw  it  to  me 
as  if  it  was  a  bone,  and  I  was  a  dog. 
Many 's  the  time  I  had  it  on  my  tongue 
to  remind  him  what  his  father  was, 
but  I  kept  it  back.  A  word  unsaid 
is  still  to  say.  He  was  at  the  South 
Sea  House,  near  his  brother  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  but  they  did  n't  have 
much  to  say  to  each  other.  Mr. 
John,  he  was  a  big,  blustering,  happy 
man,  while  this  little  one  who  calls 
himself  Elia  is  all  for  quietness  and 
not  being  seen,  and  having  his  own 
thoughts  and  his  own  jokes.  They 
had  n't  much  in  common. 

**  Besides,  there  was  another  thing. 
There  's  a  sister,  you  must  know,  sir, 
a  wonderful  wise  woman,  but  she  *s 
not  always  quite  right  in  her  head, 
poor  dear ;  and  when  it  was  a  question 
of  whether  some  one  had  to  promise  to 
be  responsible  for  her  or  she  must  go 
to  an  asylum  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
her  younger  brother,  the  writer  of 
that  book  there  under  your  arm,  said 
he  would ;  and  he  gave  up  everything 
and  has  kept  her — it  was  thirty  years 
ago  very  nearly — ever  since.  Well, 
it  was  thought  in  the  family  and  by 
their  friends  that  John,  who  was  a 
grown  man  at  the  time  and  a  bachelor, 
and  beginning  to  be  prosperous,  ought 
to  have  done  more  than  he  did,  and  I 
think  that  sometimes  he  thought  so 
too,  although  he  was  usually  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  himself.  An5nvay, 
he  did  n't  go  to  see  his  brother  and 
sister  much,  and  when  he  did  I  've 


heard  that  there  was  often  trouble 
because  he  would  have  his  own  way 
and  argufy  until  he  lost  his  temper. 
I  was  told  as  how  he  once  had  a 
dispute  with  Mr.  Hazlitt,  the  writer, 
over  something  to  do  with  painting, 
and  knocked  him  down.  Just  think 
of  knocking  a  man  down  about  a 
matter  of  paint!  but  there's  some 
that  high-handed  they  'd  quarrel  over 
anything. 

**Like  his  little  brother,  he  tried 
writing,  too,  but  he  could  n't  do  it. 
He  wrote  a  little  tract  on  kindness  to 
animals  and  brought  it  here  to  be 
bound  in  morocco.  Not  to  give 
away,  mind,  but  to  keep.  'Author's 
copy'  I  had  to  letter  it.  .  .  .  'Kind- 
ness to  animals,'  I  nearly  said  to 
him;'  *'what  about  kindness  to 
sisters?"     But  I  didn't  say  it. 

**The  sister?  Ah,  yes,  she's  the 
pick.  She  's  a  great  woman,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  I  know  her  better 
than  any  of  them,  because  when  they 
were  living  near  here,  and  her  brother 
— your  Mr.  Lamb,  the  author — ^was 
at  his  office,  I  often  looked  in  with  a 
pork  chop  or  some  little  thing  like 
that.  There  's  no  jokes  about  her, 
no  saying  things  that  she  does  n't 
mean  or  anything  like  that.  She  's 
all  gold,  my  cousin  Mary  is.  She 
understands  everything  too.  I  've 
taken  lots  of  troubles  to  her — little 
difficulties  about  my  children  and 
what  not — and  she  understands  di- 
rectly, for  all  she  's  an  old  maid,  and 
tells  me  just  what  I  want  to  know. 
She's  the  clever  one.  She  can  write, 
too.  I  've  got  a  little  book  of  her 
stories  and  some  poetry  for  children; 
here  they  are — I  bound  them  myself. 
That  's  the  best  binding  I  can  do, 
real  Russia,  and  hand-tooling,  every 
bit  of  it.  Did  she  write  all  of  them? 
No,  she  did  n't  write  all,  but  she 
wrote  the  best.  Her  brother  Charles 
did  something  to  each,  but  I  don't 
mind  that.  I  think  of  them  as  her 
books — Mary's.  If  only  she  had  bet- 
ter health  she  would  write  much 
better  than  he  does;  but  her  poor 
head!  .  .  .  Every  year,  you  must 
know,  she  goes  out  of  her  mind  for  a 
little  while.     Oh,  it 's  too  sad!  ,  .  , 
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"Have  they  many  friends?  Oh, 
yes,  a  good  many!  Most  of  them 
are  too  clever  for  me;  but  there  are 
some  old-fashioned  ones,  too,  that 
they  like  for  old  sake's  sake.  They  're 
the  best.  One  or  two  of  them  are 
very  good  customers  of  mine.  There  's 
Mr.  Robinson,  the  barrister,  he  brings 
me  lots  of  books  to  mend,  and  I  've 
had  work  for  Mr.  Alsopp,  too.  But 
as  for  your  Mr.  Lamb — Elia — never  a 
stitch  will  he  have  put  into  any  book, 
even  if  it's  dropping  to  pieces.  Why, 
he  won't  even  take  the  dealer's  tickets 
off  them.  He  never  thinks  of  the 
outside  of  a  book,  but  you  should  see 
him  tearing  the  heart  out  of  them  by 
"the  light  of  one  candle.  I  'm  told  he 
knows  more  about  what  books  are 
worth  reading  than  anyone  living. 
That  *s  odd,  is  n't  it?  and  his  father 
a  little  serving-man!  Life's  full  of 
surprises.  They  say  he  knows  all 
about  poetry,  too,  and  helped  the 
great  poets.  There 's  Mr.  Words- 
worth— ^why,  he  dedicated  a  book  to 
my  cousin!  I  've  got  it  here,  *The 
Waggoner,'  a  pretty  book  it  is,  too — 
and  Mr.  Coleridge,  who  wrote  about 
the  old  sailor  man  and  the  albatross, 
he  let  my  cousin  put  some  little  poems 
of  his  own  into  one  of  his  books.  It 
turns  one  inside  out  when  one  thinks 
of  this  and  then  of  the  old  days,  and 
his  father  powdering  Mr.  Salt's  wig. 
But  I  suppose  everyone's  father  had 
to  work  once.  Still,  it 's  funnier 
when  one  belongs  to  the  same  family. 

**Now  I  come  to  remember  it,  his 
father  used  to  write  a  little,  too — free 
and  easy  pieces  for  a  charitable  society 
he  belonged  to,  and  so  on.  It 's  odd 
how  writing  runs  in  a  family.  But 
there  won't  be  any  more  Lambs  to 
write — ^John  left  no  children,  only  a 
step-daughter,  and  Charles  and  Mary 
are  single.     This  is  the  end.     Well 

**  Yes,  they  've  moved  from  London 
now.  They  are  living  in  Islington. 
They  used  to  live  in  the  Temple,  for 
years,  and  then  they  went  to  Covent 
Garden,  over  a  tinman's.  Miss  Lamb 
liked  that  better  than  the  Temple, 
but  her  brother  liked  the  Temple  best. 
It  gave  her  more  to  do,  poor  dear, 
during  the  day,  because  her  sitting- 


room  window  looked  over  Bow  Street, 
and  she  could  see  all  that  was  going 
on.  I  'm  afraid  Islington  is  very 
dull  after  that.  She  could  see  the 
two  great  theatres,  too,  and  they 
both  loved  the  play. 

**  He  wrote  a  farce  once.  I  went  to 
see  it.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  at 
the  Lane,  when  EUiston  had  it.  We 
had  orders  for  the  pit,  my  wife  and  I, 
and  the  house  was  full  of  clerks  from 
the  South  Sea  House  and  the  East 
India  House.  But  it  would  n't  do. 
*Mr.  H.'  it  was  called,  and  the  whole 
joke  was  about  the  man's  full  name. 
But  it  would  n't  do.  No  one  really 
minds  names,  and  his  was  n't  so 
monstrously  bad — only  Hogsflesh 
when  all  was  said  and  done.  AH  his 
friends  did  what  we  could  for  it,  and 
the  gentlemen  from  the  great  offices 
cheered  and  clapped,  but  the  Noes 
got  it.  I  never  heard  such  hissing. 
I  climbed  up  on  the  seat  to  see  how 
poor  Miss  Lamb  and  her  brother  were 
taking  it — they  were  right  in  front 
just  by  the  orchestra — and  there  was 
he,  hissing  away  louder  than  anyone. 
Think  of  it,  hissing  his  own  play  ! 
It  's  one  of  the  best  jokes  I  ever  heard. 
But  she,  poor  dear!  she  was  just 
crying. 

**  No,  he  never  tried  the  stage  again, 
not  to  my  knowledge.  But  I  always 
say  it  was  n't  a  bad  little  play.  If 
he  'd  only  let  his  sister  touch  it  up  it 
would  have  been  all  right.  She  would 
have  told  him  that  Hogsflesh  was  n't 
a  good  enough  joke.     She  knows.  .  .  . 

**  I  went  up  to  Islington  to  see  them 
only  last  week,  but  he  was  out.     A 
nice  little  cottage,  but  very  quiet  for 
her.     Nothing  to  see  but  the  houses 
over  the  way,  and  the  New  River, 
and  the  boys  fishing  for  sticklebacks . 
all  day  long.     The  river 's  absolutely 
in  front  of  the  house :  nothing  between 
you  and  it.     Have  you  ever  heard  of 
Mr.  Dyer,  the  writer?     An  old  man, 
nearly  blind.     Well,  he  was  coming 
away  from  my  cousin's  one  day  last 
year  and  he  walked  bang  into  the 
water  before  anyone  could  stop  him. 
Plump  in.     It  's"^  a  wonder  he  was  n't 
drowned.     There  was  an  account  of  it 
in  the  London  Magazine  for  December  ; 
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for  my  cousin  's  a  terrible  man  to 
serve  up  his  friends  and  have  jokes 
against  them.  He  writes  about  every- 
thing just  as  it  happens.  I  'm  al- 
ways expecting  he  '11  have  me  in  one 
of  his  essays.  In  fact,  to  tell  you  a 
secret,  sir,  that  's  why  I  read  them. 
But  I  don't  think  he  's  got  me  yet. 

"Yes,  Islington's  very  different 
from  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Temple 
too,  for  though  the  Temple  is  quiet 
enough,  you  've  only  got  to  pop  into 
Fleet  Street  to  be  in  the  thick  of 
everything.  When  they  lived  there 
she  used  to  like  doing  her  shopping  in 
Fetter  Lane,  because  it  was  at  the 
top  of  the  Lane  where  she  used  to  go 
to  school  years  and  years  ago.  For 
she  's  getting  to  be  an  old  woman, 
you  know.  Let  me  see,  how  old  is 
she?  Why,  let  's  see,  when  was 
Mary  born  ?  It  must  have  been  1 763 ; 
no,  it  was  1764.  Why,  she'll  be 
sixty  this  year! 

"'What  does  she  do  all  day?' 
Well,  she  reads  a  great  deal,  stories 
for  the  most  part.  And  she  sews. 
She  's  very  good  with  her  needle. 
And  then,  she  has  her  thoughts. 
And  at  night  they  play  cards.  He 
gets  back  pretty  soon,  you  know. 
Those  East  India  gentlemen,  they 
don't  do  too  much,  I  can  tell  you,  and 
I  'm  told  he  's  one  of  the  laziest,  al- 
ways either  talking  or  writing  letters, 
I  hear.  There  's  a  good  story  of  him 
down  there.  One  of  the  superiors 
met  him  coming  in  at  about  half-past 
ten,  and  he  said  to  him,  sharp-like, 
*Mr  Lamb/  he  said,  *you  come 
very  late.*  And  what  do  you  think 
my  cousin  said,  the  impudent  little 
fellow?  *Yes,'  he  said,  as  cool  as 
you  like,  *yes,'  he  said,  *but  see  how 
early  I  go,'  he  said.  I  can't  say  it 
as  he  did,  because  he  stammers  and 
stutters,  and  I  'm  no  mimic;  but  the 


brass  of  it  shut  the  gentleman  up. 
My  cousin  told  me  himself.  He  likes 
to  tell  you  his  good  things ;  but  I  can't 
understand  a  lot  of  them.  Every- 
one has  a  different  idea  of  what 's 
funny.  I  *m  with  him,  though,  about 
old  Munden.  I  could  laugh  at  him 
all  night. 

"I'm  troubled  about  them  up 
there,  so  far  from  London  and  the 
theatres  and  the  noise.  It 's  a  mis- 
take to  give  up  so  much  all  at  once. 
And  they  *ve  given  up  their  regular 
evenings,  too,  when  people  came  in 
to  play  cards  and  talk.  You  can't  ask 
busy  folk  to  go  to  Islington. 

"My  cousin  told  me  some  bad  news 
last  week.  She  says  that  your  Lamb 
— Elia, — ^although  he  has  such  an  easy 
time  and  a  large  salary,  wants  to 
leave  the  East  India  House  and  do 
nothing.  I  hope  they  won't  let  him. 
I  know  enough  of  life  and  of  him  to 
see  what  a  mistake  it  would  be.  It 's 
a  mistake  to  go  to  Islington ;  it  will  be 
a  worse  mistake  to  retire.  He  says 
he  wants  to  live  in  the  country;  but 
he  does  n't  really.  Authors  don't 
know  what  they  want.  I  always 
say  that  every  author  ought  to  have 
a  bookbinder  to  advise  him. 

"She  knows  it's  all  wrong,  poor 
dear,  but  what  can  she  do?  He 
worries  so.  She  sees  him  all  miser- 
able, and  after  she  's  said  all  she  can 
against  his  plans  she  agrees  with 
them.  That 's  like  good  women. 
When  they  see  that  what  must  be 
must  be,  they  do  their  best.  But  it 
is  very  sad.  ...  It 's  her  I  'm  so  sorry 
for.  He  's  the  kind  of  man  that 
ought  to  go  to  business  every  day. 

"Well,  sir,  good-night  to  you.  I 
hope  I  have  n't  been  tedious  with  all 
my  talk. 

"No,  sir,  not  quite  a  genius;  but 
very  clever,  I  grant  you." 


HENRY  JAMES— "IN  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY' 

By  H.  G.  DwiGHT 


E     most    obvious 

reason,  to  the 
mind  of  a  friendly 
critic,  why  Mr. 
James  is  so  slow 
to  come  into  his 
own,  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  making 
anything  like  a  final  estimate  of  his 
work.  While  it  is  highly  doubtful 
whether  such  a  thing  as  a  "definitive 
essay  "  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  written 
in  this  world,  it  certainly  can  not  be 
done  during  the  life  of  a  writer  so 
voluminous,  so  varied,  and  so  novel 
as  Henry  James,  The  more  so  as  the 
remarkable  development  which  has 
taken  place  in  his  work  has  so  far 
cut  him  off  from  his  first  audience 
that  he  is  forced  to  gain  a  second  at  a 
time  when  most  men  of  his  caHbre 
are  reaping  their  successes.  For  him, 
therefore,  the  period  through  which 
great  talents  often  pass,  between  their 
first  vogue  and  their  final  acceptance, 
is  doubly  discomfiting.  And,  in  the 
meantime,  those  who  still  feel  dis- 
posed to  make  his  acquaintance  find 
small  encouragement.  No  publisher 
has  yet  hazarded  a  collected  edition 
of  his  fifty  or  sixty  books,  nor  does 
it  occur  to  librarians  to  repair  the 
deficiency.  At  all  events  no  public 
library  in  New  York,  where  if  any- 
where one  might  expect  to  find  the 
documents  to  one's  hand,  can  afford 
a  complete  set  of  the  writings  of  this 
not  unknown  New  Yorker.  To  at- 
tempt to  consider  his  published  work 
as  a  whole  is  accordingly  a  formidable 
task.  Yet  it  is  only  in  that  light  that 
something  of  the  import  of  the  man 
begins  to  become  apparent. 
Curious  indeed  seem  the  freaks  of 


fame  when  we  consider  that  on  one 
of  the  earliest  and  slightest  of  his 
novels.  "Daisy  Miller,"  does  Mr. 
James's  reputation  in  America  largely 
hang.  It  is,  however,  in  the  character 
of  a  novelist  that  he  has  most  fre- 
quently appeared.  Some  twenty-five, 
or  nearly  half,  of  his  books  have  been 
novels — a  number  which  would  be 
considered  a  very  fair  output  for  a 
man  who  had  done  nothing  else. 
And  whatever  may  have  been  brought 
against  him,  no  one  has  ever  accused 
Mr.  James  of  being  slipshod  in  his 
work.  Yet  he  has  made  his  mark 
in  no  less  definite  a  manner  as  a 
writer  of  short  stories.  If  it  appear 
to  the  lay  mind  that  a  man  who  can 
produce  so  many  novels  merely  re- 
quires a  little  patience  to  sit  down  and 
produce  twenty  volumes  of  short 
stories,  the  instructed  are  only  too 
sadly  aware  that  not  every  talent 
can  pursue  those  two  arts  with 
equal  success.  But  it  is  not  alone 
to  the  fictive  branches  of  literature 
that  Mr.  James  belongs.  His  work 
as  a  critic,  in  fact, — although  the 
later  results  of  it  have  yet  to  be  put 
into  attainable  form, — has  won  recog- 
nition from  many  who  are  unable  to 
read  his  fiction.  If  the  life  of  Haw- 
thorne, in  the  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series,  should  be  included  among  his 
half  dozen  books  of  this  class,  that  of 
the  sculptor  Story  occupies  a  place  by 
itself  in  American  biography.  And 
then  we  have  said  nothing  of  the 
early  descriptive  essays— that  go  on 
the  same  shelf  with  Hawthorne's 
"Our  Old  Home"  and  Howells's 
"Venetian  Life  "and  "London  Films" 
- — of  the  ten  or  more  volimies  trans- 
lated  or   edited,   and   of   the   many 
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stories  and  essays  which  have  never 
been  collected  between  separate 
covers.  The  fecundity  of  mind  and 
constancy  of  purpose  capable  of 
producing  so  much  work  of  so  high 
an  artistic  level,  with  so  little  en- 
couragement, would  argue  in  itself 
a  personality  not  without  interest — 
were  that  the  point  at  issue.  So 
various  is  the  expression  of  this  per- 
sonality, so  novel  in  manner  and 
matter,  and  so  widely  related  to 
things  beyond  our  Anglo-Saxon  ken, 
that  our  inability,  after  forty  years, 
either  to  accept  or  to  reject  it  is 
perhaps    not    to    be    wondered    at. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  the  affair 
of  the  second  manner  becomes  easier 
to  handle.  That  there  is  a  second 
manner  it  is  hardly  necessary,  at  this 
late  day,  to  point  out.  It  has  been 
made  sufficiently  patent  even  to  the 
reader  least  versed  in  the  technicalities 
of  the  art  of  which  accident  makes 
him  a  critic.  It  has  not  been  made 
sufficiently  patent  to  him,  however, — 
because  no  one  has  told  him  and 
because  it  is  hard  to  find  out  for 
himself, — that  there  are  several 
Jameses  of  whom  he  must  take  ac- 
count, and  not  one.  Not  only  does 
Mr.  James  assume  in  turn  the  r61es 
of  novelist,  story-writer,  critic,  essay- 
ist, biographer,  and  editor,  but  each 
category  of  his  work  contains  ex- 
amples of  his  two  manners.  If, 
therefore,  **The  Sacred  Fount"  and 
"The  Papers"  and  the  new  American 
impressions  are  Henry  James,  so 
are  "Roderick  Hudson"  and  "A 
Passionate  Pilgrim"  and  "Transat- 
lantic Sketches."  And  it  seems  to 
one  reader,  at  least,  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  former,  elevated  as 
they  have  been  to  the  dignity  of  a 
tradition,  are  absurdly  exaggerated. 
It  also  seems  to  him  that  the  extreme 
tendency  of  the  moment  to  recom- 
mend the  telegram  as  a  literary 
model  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  as- 
sume any  appearance  of  special  plead- 
ing for  the  second  manner  at  the 
expense  of  the  first.  Whatever  our 
opinion  of  the  former  may  be,  there 
is  much  in  it  to  repay  the  study  of 


those  who  happen  to  be  interested  in 
the  art  of  writing.  And  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  matter  of  its  develop- 
ment may  become  in  time  an  interest- 
ing point  of  literary  history.  The 
present  scribe  has  often  connected  it 
in  his  own  mind  with  a  passage  of 
Mr.  James's  second  essay  on  Tur- 
guenieff,  in  "Partial  Portraits."  In 
this  passage — ^which  in  spite,  or  per- 
haps because,  of  the  comfort  it  would 
seem  to  give  to  the  enemy  one  is  sorry 
not  to  quote  in  full — Mr.  James  tells 
with  the  candor  that  is  the  mark  of 
his  criticism  how  he  used  to  send  his 
books  to  the  great  Russian  novelist, 
and  how  the  great  Russian  novelist, 
to  the  best  of  his  friend's  belief, 
was  unable  to  read  them.  This,  Mr. 
James  opines,  was  because  "the 
manner  was  more  apparent  than  the 
matter;  they  were  too  tarabiscote, 
as  I  once  heard  him  say  of  the  style 
of  a  book — had  on  the  surface  too 
many  little  flowers  and  knots  of 
ribbon."  The  reader  is  accordingly 
free  to  wonder  if  this  experience 
would  not  naturally  tend  to  have  an 
influence  upon  what  we  may  call, 
after  Mr.  James,  the  little  knots  of 
ribbon  of  his  youth.  So  distinguished 
a  stylist,  and  one  so  sensitive  to  the 
passing  impression,  cannot  have  failed 
to  study  his  instrument — ^with  a 
constancy  of  which  our  rough  and 
ready  writers  can  have  no  inkling — 
in  every  reflected  light.  Though  if 
this  particular  light  revealed  what 
its  beneficiary  regarded  as  an  exces- 
sive finish,  it  would  seem  on  the  other 
hand  that  he  was  not  too  easily  to 
be  moved.  For  the  essay  was  written 
nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  about 
the  time  of  "The  Siege  of  London" 
(1883),  and  before  the  celebrated 
second  manner,  which  though  less 
smooth  could  be  called  more  tarabis- 
cote  than  the  first,  began  to  take  its 
present  form. 

There  is  another  passage  in  the 
essays  of  Mr.  James  which  has  a  still 
greater  significance  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  his  style.  This  is  in 
"The  Lesson  of  Balzac,"  where  he 
draws  the  distinction  between  poet 
and  novelist,  between  the  impression 
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of  life  and  the  image  of  life.  In  his 
own  work,  as  it  has  grown  more 
impersonal  and  more  architectonic, 
it  is  easy  to  trace  the  gradual  sup- 
pression of  what  he  calls  the  l)rric 
element.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
one  thinks  of  his  essential  modernity. 
This  is  an  aspect  of  his  critical  work, 
in  particular,  to  which  Mr.  Brownell, 
in  the  essay  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
takes  exception.  Yet,  from  another 
side,  the  fact  is  significant  not  so  much 
of  the  partiality  of  Mr.  James's  cul- 
ture— it  may  well  have  seemed  to  him, 
in  the  days  of  Lowell  and  Arnold  and 
Taine,  that  he  had  little  to  add  to  the 
commentaries  of  Dante  and  Shake- 
speare— as  of  his  essential  freedom 
from  the  academic,  his  so  little  noted 
relation  to  the  men  of  his  time,  his 
outlook  upon  a  time  to  come.  More- 
over if  one  were  polemically  inclined 
one  might  point  out  that  not  only 
does  such  criticism  as  his  necessarily 
presuppose  a  background  of  aca- 
demic culture,  to  be  anything  more 
than  the  merest  beating  of  wings  in 
the  void;  but  that  to  discuss  accepted 
traditions  may  conceivably  require 
less  keenness  of  eye  and  a  less  syn- 
thetic type  of  mind  than  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  tradition.  At  all 
events,  that  in  Mr.  James  which 
leads  him  to  criticise  the  men  he  has 
known  rather  than  the  men  he  has 
not  known,  to  write  of  the  society 
in  which  he  moves  instead  of  some 
society  imagined  or  desired,  to  seize 
so  infallibly  the  accent  of  the  con- 
temporary, must  have  led  him  more 
and  more  to  conform  his  style  to  his 
idea  of  the  real.  And  in  that  matter 
a  letter  which  we  might  have  quoted 
in  the  preceding  paper  has  a  high 
documentary  value.  For  the  writer 
belongs  to  the  same  craft,  although 
indeed  to  a  different  branch  of  it, 
as  that  pursued  by  Mr.  James.  Mr. 
Charles  Battell  Loomis  attended  the 
lecture  on  Balzac,  and  this  is  what  he 
says  about  it  (New  York  Sun,  May 

i9»  1905)- 

"I  am  not  what  is  called  an  ad- 
mirer of  Henry  James.  I  think  that 
his  present  writing  style  is  deplorable 


and  chiefly  valuable  as  furnishing 
topics  of  conversation  at  afternoon 
teas  between  people  who  never  read 
him  and  people  who  never  under- 
stand him  when  they  do  read  him. 

**This  morning  I  read  in  your 
literary  notes  that  in  his  lecture  on 
Balzac  which  he  is  reading  *to  the 
chosen  few  who  sit  adoringly  at  the 
feet  of  this  apostle  of  the  complex,' 
his  sentences  are  *not  designed  to  be 
understood*  and  'are  not  constructed 
to  be  parsed.  * 

**  May  I  be  allowed  to  differ? 

"Having  a  curiosity  to  see  and 
hear  the  man  who  has  irritated  and 
interested  me  so  many  times  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  I  went 
over  to  Brooklyn  to  attend  his  lecture 
on  Balzac. 

**I  have  an  ordinary  intelligence, 
which  was  not  unduly  taxed,  for 
Mr.  James  gave  us  a  series  of  long 
but  perfectly  parsable  sentences — 
sentences  that  curiously  enough  were 
not  in  the  least  reminiscent  of  the 
manner  he  uses  when  constructing 
his  ingenious  fogs.  The  sentences 
nMght  have  been  called  Evartsian  in 
length,  but  the  average  high-school 
boy  of  to-day  would  have  been  able 
to  grasp  all  that  he  said. 

**Like  Evarts,  too,  he  showed  him- 
self to  be  possessed  of  a  dry,  shrewd 
humor  (and  this  himior  pierces  the 
fog  of  his  books  at  times,  although 
his  devotees  would  be  surprised  to 
hear  it,  as  they  are  looking  for  some- 
thing else  and  are  too  intense  to 
recognize  unlabelled  humor). 

**His  written  style  lends  itself 
most  delightfully  to  parody,  but  his 
speech  is  that  of  a  sincere  man  with 
something  to  say,  and  he  says  it 
delightfully. 

**Were  I  to  try  to  read  'The  Am- 
bassadors* again,  I  would  again 
plunge  into  a  London  fog,  not  ab- 
solutely impenetrable  and  lighted 
here  and  there  by  flashes  of  wit  and 
humor,  but  full  of  paths  leading 
nowhere — literary  culs  de  sac.  James 
is  wilfully  obscure,  and  like  those  other 
humorists,  George  Bernard  Shaw 
and  Henrik  Ibsen,  he  laughs  in  his 
sleeve  at  his  devotees. 
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**But  when  it  comes  to  his  talk  on 
Balzac,  why,  it  *s  an  interesting  lecture 
about  a  wonderful  man  by  a  bril- 
liant American,  who,  by  the  way, 
has  scarcely  a  trace  of  English  accent, 
despite  the  fact,  that  he  was  born  in 
New  York  and  has  lived  twenty  years 
or  more  in  England. 

**Let  us  be  fair  and  discriminate." 

Let  us  indeed.  For  the  important 
thing  about  this  very  frank  and  sin- 
cere statement  is  that  the  style  of 
**The  Lesson  of  Balzac"  is  precisely 
the  same  as  the  style  of  **The  Am- 
bassadors"— as  the  critic  previously 
quoted  from  the  5w»,  for  instance, 
evidently  felt.  The  difference  is  that 
Mr.  Loomis  heard  Mr.  James  read 
the  former,  whereas  with  the  latter 
he  never  enjoyed  that  advantage. 
And  the  fact  throws  a  striking  light 
on  the  subject  of  the  famous  second 
style.  The  present  writer  has  some- 
times wondered  if  so  small  a  matter 
as  the  habit  of  dictation  might  in 
the  least  be  concerned  in  it;  not  at 
all  for  laxity,  but  for  conscious  ap- 
proximation to  the  spoken  word.  The 
later  manner  of  Mr.  James  is  more 
than  anything  else  a  speaking  manner. 
If  it  is  not  the  manner  of  the  barrel 
oration,  nor  yet  of  such  picturesque 
varieties  of  oration  as  were  first  tran- 
scribed by  Bret  Harte  and  latterly 
by  the  young  men  in  whom  his  in- 
fluence mingles  with  that  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, it  even  more  sternly  eschews 
what  they  would  call  fine  writing. 
So  colloquial  is  it,  indeed,  that  many 
a  reader  otherwise  amiably  disposed 
would  prefer  the  little  knots  of 
ribbon  of  the  earlier  days  to  the 
argot  of  Mr.  James's  present  circle. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  no  one 
else  has  ever  gone  so  far  toward 
reproducing  the  actual  course  of 
thought  and  speech — which  is  to 
be  figured  not  so  much  by  the  solitary 
tidal  wave  rolling  unimpeded  to  its 
shore,  as  by  the  breaking  crests  of  a 
sea  subject  to  cross  currents  and 
inconstant  winds  The  clauses,  the 
parentheses,  the  intonations  of  daily 
life  are  of  course  familiar  enough  to 
our  ears ;  but  they  still  have  a  strange- 


ness for  eyes  accustomed  to  the 
telegraphic  brevity  of  the  newspaper. 
This  stretch  of  realism  puts  Mr. 
James  into  a  category  so  new  that  he 
will  not  fit  into  any  of  our  comfortable 
old  pigeon-holes:  Which  would  of 
itself  create  uncertainties,  and  be  in 
no  small  measure  responsible  for 
the  resentment  he  seems  so  curiously 
capable  of  arousing,  without  a  tone 
that  is  highly  exasperating  to  certain 
types  of  mind.  There  is  too  often, 
for  instance,  an  unmannerly  levity 
about  him,  as  of  him  who  should  go 
into  great  company  whistling,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  We  relish  the 
grand  air  better,  and  a  proper  sense 
of  one's  responsibilities.  Then  he 
will  not  tell  you  whether  he  is  Guelf 
or  Ghibelline — though  he  will  some- 
times leave  you  a  horrid  suspicion 
that  he  is  neither.  In  other  words, 
he  does  not  obviously  give  you,  as 
Mr.  Brownell  puts  it,  a  "synthetic 
view  of  life  seen  from  a  certain  cen- 
tralizing point  of  view."  It  may 
be  remembered  that  an  old  dramatist 
died  in  Norway  not  long  ago,  of 
whom  the  same  thing  was  far  more 
bitterly  said.  And  life,  the  master 
of  them  both,  has  the  same  nasty 
trick  of  leaving  you  to  draw  your 
own  conclusions.  Nevertheless  a  par- 
tial reader  is  inclined  to  think  that 
this  attitude  is  what  gives  Mr.  James 
his  usually  conceded  supremacy  as  a 
critic.  He  is  no  dogmatist — or  at 
least  he  never  has  been  one  since  a  few 
paragraphs  of  **  French  Poets  and 
Novelists."  He  is  not  in  the  least 
concerned  that  he  or  his  subject 
should  prevail.  His  concern  is  the 
sufficiently  exacting  one  of  realizing 
his  personal  point  of  view,  of  allowing 
his  characters  to  do  the  same.  It 
would  be  hard  to  catch  him  in  a 
phrase  we  quoted  in  the  preceding 
paper,  which  betrays  a  weak  point 
in  mail  so  closely  woven  as  that  of 
even  Mr.  Brownell  :  **0f  what  he 
might  have  achieved  by  pursuing  a 
different  course,  I  cannot  myself 
think  without  regret."  That  may 
be  perfectly  true  and  yet  perfectly 
beside  the  question.  To  criticise 
a  work  of  art  in  the  light  of  what  it 
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might  have  been  is  simply  not  to 
criticise  it  at  all.  And  to  those  who 
find  no  principle  of  selection  under- 
lying such  an  attitude  might  be 
quoted  two  sentences  from  **  Picture 
and  Text":  ''Criticism  is  apprecia- 
tion or  it  is  nothing,  and  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  matter  in  hand  is 
recorded  more  substantially  in  a 
single  positive  sign  of  such  apprecia- 
tion than  in  a  volume  of  objections  for 
objection's  sake — the  cheapest  of  all 
literary  commodities.  Silence  is  the 
perfection  of  disapproval,  and  it  has 
the  great  merit  of  leaving  the  value 
of  speech,  when  the  moment  comes 
for  it,  unimpaired." 

It  is  time  to  point  out,  however, 
that  the  novelty  to  which  we  bear 
witness  is  even  less  one  of  manner  than 
of  matter.  We  might  learn  to  swal- 
low Mr.  James's  split  infinitives  and 
the  adverbs  of  his  love.  We  might 
co'me  to  feel  a  degree  of  friendliness 
toward  persons  with  invented  names. 
We  might — ^who  knows? — discover 
a  way  through  the  multiplicity  of 
commas  so  bewildering  to  an  un- 
punctuated  age.  For  mannerisms, 
after  all,  are  a  part  of  every  artist's 
medium.  And  time  might  reconcile 
us  to  Mr.  James's  tone.  But  there 
would  still  be  things  to  which  custom 
alone  could  scarcely  soften  us.  He 
demands,  for  example,  more  attention 
than  many  readers  think  a  mere  book 
deserves.  He  is  concerned  with  the 
things  of  the  mind,  and  he  takes  a 
corresponding  concern  for  granted.- 
More  particularly,  though,  is  he  con- 
cerned with  the  things  of  what  wc  . 
call,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  the 
soul.  Indeed  this  interest  has  gradu- 
ally superseded  others  in  him,  making 
all  his  later  work  a  series  of  studies 
in  the  dark  drama  of  the  inner  life. 
This  is  the  real  difficulty  of  his 
books,  rather  than  any  external  mat- 
ter of  style.  Not  only  does  he  explore 
a  field  as  yet  almost  unexplored,  but 
he  happens,  curiously  enough,  to 
belong  to  a  people  the  most  objective 
of  any,  the  least  sensitive  to  the 
movements  of  the  inner  life.  If, 
therefore,  professional  critics  hint 
at  a  lack  of  common  sense  in  him. 


and  a  tendency  to  reinforce  his  ob- 
servation by  his  imagination,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
public  without  leisure,  and  as  yet 
unaccustomed  to  find  amusement  in 
the  province  of  the  intellect,  should 
be  somewhat  nonplussed  by  books 
which  not  only  compel  thought  but 
record  things  scarcely  observed  before. 
The  individual  quality  of  Mr. 
James's  work  is  best  brought  out 
by  contrast  with  that  of  such  a  man 
as  Rudyard  Kipling.  No  two  writers 
could  be  more  different — and  nothing 
could  be  more  characteristic  of  our 
age  than  their  well-known  interest 
in  each  other.  Children  both  of  a 
wandering  blood,  and  bom  outside 
the  fold  of  their  ^ace,  each  typifies 
a  phase  of  that  race's  greatness. 
The  one  speaks  for  all  in  it  that  is 
the  fruit  of  time,  of  consciousness, 
of  civilization.  The  other,  with  that 
in  his  veins  which  civilization  never 
yet  has  quenched,  is  more  at  home 
in  the  hinterlands  of  civilization, 
where  adventure  wears  a  more  open 
face  than  in  boulevards  and  ball- 
rooms. And  Mr.  Kipling  is  likely 
to  grow  rather  than  to  diminish. 
Even  after  we  shall  have  lost  the 
stimulus  of  his  immediate  presence, 
his  art — that  little  contradiction  in 
itself! — is  too  perfect,  he  falls  in 
too  completely  with  a  certain  saving 
•restlessness  of  the  spirit,  for  us  to 
let  him  go.  At  the  same  time  the 
preponderance  of  his  influence  over 
that  of  Mr.  James  has  one  very  curious 
aspect.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  we  in  this  country  should 
have  fallen  so  helplessly  under  his 
spell.  The  conditions  of  our  life 
are  very  much  the  conditions  of  his. 
The  more  elemental  qualities  of  man 
and  the  less  tamed  aspects  of  nature 
are  those  with  which  he,  and  we,  are 
most  familiar.  But  with  the  word 
civilization  so  often  on  our  lips,  and 
with  the  spectacle  so  portentously  in 
our  eyes  of  our  effort  to  achieve  it, 
there  is  some  singularity  in  the  fact 
that  the  civilized  man  should  have 
for  us  so  little  interest.  The  pioneer, 
the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  artisan, 
the     vagabond,     the     criminal,     are 
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evoked  among  us  to  satiety.  But 
where  is  the  literature  of  the  civilized 
man  ?  Mr.  James  has  been  writing  it 
for  a  generation,  and  we  fly  from  it 
as  from  something  unknown  and 
abhorrent!  If  the  situation  be  one 
from  which  a  cynic  might  draw  con- 
clusions after  his  own  heart,  it  is 
also  one  for  the  old  pvoverh  de  gustibus. 
That  proverb,  however,  might  well 
be  quoted  anew  to  those  who  happen 
so  strongly  to  prefer  the  literature  of 
colonization  to  the  literature  of  civili- 
zation. Such  a  preference  is  hardly 
the  best  of  grounds  for  denying  ex- 
istence to  the  latter.  The -civilized 
man  after  all  exists,  poor  dear,  quite 
as  palpably  as  the  pioneer  or  the 
soldier  or  the  sailor  or  the  artisan 
or  the  vagabond  or  the  criminal. 
Why  then  is  he  not  equally  worthy 
of  study?  He  is  a  human  being 
like  another.  He  has  passions,  am- 
bitions, sensations  like  another.  It 
is  even  .probable  that  his  veins  would 
be  discovered  to  contain  "red  blood,'* 
although  it  may  not  lead  him  to 
speak  in  strange  idioms  or  to  fire 
pistols  at  inadvertent  moments.  And 
if  the  narrative  of  his  achievements 
does  not  happen  to  constitute  the 
** strong  and  snappy"  story  beloved 
of  the  magazines,  it  is  not  his  fault. 
He  is  what  we  have  labored  with 
great  industry,  for  many  centuries, 
to  make  him.  Desperate  indeed  is* 
his  case  when  we  consider  that  after 
sailing  seas  and.  conquering  continents 
to  produce  him  we  at  last  shrink  in 
horror,  like  the  creator  of  Franken- 
stein, from  the  work  of  our  hands! 
One  should  no  more  expect  identi- 
ties of  taste  among  the  experienced, 
of  course,  than  among  the  inex- 
perienced. But  one  might  expect, 
in  the  case  of  the  critics,  a  little  more 
interest  in  phenomena  as  phenomena, 
irrespective  of  personal  leanings. 
The  declaration  is  not  seldom  made 
that  while  Mr.  James  may  be  clever 
enough  in  what  he  chooses  to  do, 
it  is  not  worth  doing.  The  present 
writer,  for  his  part,  has  never  been 
able  to  rid  himself  of  a  sense  that 
either  everything  is  worth  doing  or 
that   nothing  is  worth  doing.     And 


surely  Mr.  James  is  not  to  blame,  as  he 
says  in  *'The  Beldonald  Holbein" 
(**The  Better  Sort"),  if  he  is  "so  put 
together  as  to  find  more  life  in  situa- 
tions obscure,  and  subject  to  inter- 
pretation, than  in  the  gross  rattle  of 
the  foreground."  One  might  expect, 
too,  among  critics,  a  little  more  alac- 
rity in  connecting  certain  signs  of  the 
times.  A  point  not  the  least  signifi- 
cant about  the  work  of  Mr.  James 
is  one  that  has  been  least  dwelt  upon. 
Different  as  he  is  from  Ibsen,  from 
Maeterlinck,  from  D'Annunzio,  from 
Hauptmann  and  Sudermann ,  from  Paul 
Bourget  and  Anatole  France  and  the 
Russians,  he  is  yet  one  with  them, 
as  they  are  one  with  each  other,  in  a 
certain  unmistakable  trend  of  modern 
literature.  Whereas  the  episode,  and 
particularly  the  denouement,  were 
long  the  main  object  of  the  writer's 
care,  they  had  been  strikingly  affected 
by  an  awakening  of  interest  in  that 
which  lies  behind  the  episode  and  a 
growing  sense  of  the  continuity  of 
things — a  sense  that  nothing  ever 
really  begins  or  ends.  Interest  in 
the  plot  has  therefore  been  steadily 
yielding  to  interest  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  plot.  Indeed  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  the  presentation  of  an 
atmosphere,  entirely  apart  from  any 
weaving  of  "intrigue,"  has  become 
recognized  as  a  legitimate  end  of 
creative  art.  And  Mr.  James  is  the 
first  considerable  English  novelist — 
he  has  a  slight  advantage  of  years 
•over  Mr.  George  Moore ! — to  feel  and 
to  reflect  this  tendency.  The  repres- 
sion of  action  in  his  later  novels, 
the  tracing  of  action  to  its  secret 
sources,  which  to  a  public  schooled 
in  the  older  tradition  seems  perverted 
or  ridiculous,  may  be  primarily  a 
matter  of  constitution;  but  it  has 
the  closest  possible  relation  to  a 
movement  in  the  wider  world  of 
letters.  If  there  is  anything  at  all 
in  what  we  vaguely  call  the  Zeitgeist, 
it  would  seem  that  as  consciousness 
increases,  as  we  become  more  trained 
to  the  consequence  of  much  that 
we  have  regarded  as  inconsequent, 
books  like  "What  Maisie  Knew" 
and  "The  Sacred  Fount"  and  "The 
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Golden  Bowl"  will  take  on  for  us  a 
new  significance. 

All  this  has  a  very  intimate  relation 
with  another  aspect  of  the  work  of 
Henry  James,  and  of  the  disap- 
proval with  which  his  countrymen 
so  frequently  regard  it.  What  has 
been  noted  of  him  with  regard  to  his 
so  marked  interest  in  his  own  age  is 
in  fact  worth  noting.  It  has  made 
him  the  first  English  writer  to  reflect 
certain  tendencies  of  European  art. 
It  has  also  made  him  the  first  Ameri- 
can man  of  letters  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  world.  Franklin,  to  be  sure, 
was  one — if  we  may  call  him  a  man 
of  letters — and  Lowell  was  of  a 
wider  world  than  that  of  his  birth. 
Lowell,  however,  was  essentially  the 
offshoot  of  an  English  tradition, 
while  Emerson  and  Hawthorne  and 
Poe  and  Whitman  stand  out  the 
more  saliently,  in  their  several  degrees, 
by  virtue  of  their  isolation.  They 
beautifully  prove  the  secret  bond 
between  the  local  and  the  universal. 
But  Henry  James  is  the  first  to 
bridge  the  separating  waters,  to  know 
at  first  hand  the  greater  and  more 
complex  spectacle  of  life,  to  enjoy 
that  companionship  of  the  craft 
which  is  so  high  a  stimulus  and 
reward  of  art.  Whereas  others  have 
seen  the  world  as  did  those  who  made 
the  grand  tour  in  the  good  old  times 
through  the  rattling  windows  and 
from  the  comfortable  cushions  of 
their  own  travelling  coach,  he  has 
seen  it  as  one  who  fares  afoot  and 
puts  up  at  country  inns  and  forms 
familiar  ties  with  the  people  of  the 
land.  And  it  is  the  thing  that  his 
own  people  most  lay  up  against  him. 
They  can  forgive  almost  any  of  his 
shortcomings  before  they  can  forgive 
his  exile. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  such  a  feeling.  It  is  the  feeling 
always  inspired  by  those  who  wor- 
ship other  gods  than  ours,  who  act 
from  motives  to  which  we  do  not 
hold  the  clue.  Moreover  it  seems  to 
include  and  express  the  disagreeable 
effect  of  Mr.  James's  other  idiosyn- 
crasies— the  novelty  of  his  subjects, 
the    strangeness    of    his    style,    the 


minuteness  of  his  analysis,  the  light- 
ness with  which  he  goes  about  serious 
things,  the  curiosity  he  displays 
toward  things  which  it  is  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  instinct  to  avoid,  his  evasion 
of  our  attempts  to  lay  a  finger  upon 
one  or  another  of  the  philosophies 
we  profess.  And  this  feeling  is  inten- 
sified by  the  nature  of  our  relation  to 
the  world  at  large.  Not  only  are  we 
peculiarly  isolated  from  that  world, 
but  we  have  been  so  deeply  concerned 
for  the  success  of  our  national  ex- 
periment that  the  matter  of  com- 
parisons has  always  been  our  ten- 
derest  point.  In  no  other  country, 
perhaps,  is  there  so  quick  a  national 
jealousy.  The  defection  of  Mr.  James 
therefore  touches  us  much  more  near- 
ly than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
That  this  intensity  of  feeling  will 
have  an  admirable  effect  upon  our 
art  and  literature  we  cannot  but 
expect.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
admit  that  an  incapacity  to  conceive 
how  one's  country  may  in  any  imagi- 
nable sense  be  less  fortunate  than 
another,  however  honestly  and  en- 
thusiastically entertained,  is  not  quite 
a  disposal  of  the  matter.  Least  of 
all  is  it  so  in  our  own  case.  We  are 
too  notoriously  the  product  of  the 
very  things  we  disclaim.  Separated 
though  we  are  by  vast  oceans  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  pursue  though 
we  may  courses  of  our  own  choosing 
or  of  our  own  invention,  the  fact 
remains  that  without  Europe  we 
should  not  be.  Thither  do  all  Ameri- 
can trails  lead.  Our  civilization  and 
our  family  trees  alike  have  there  their 
roots.  Millions  of  us  still  have  actual 
ties  on  the  other  side.  We  are,  deep 
down  in  our  blood,  of  an  allegiance 
so  divided  that  we  must  necessarily 
be,  for  all  it  may  mean  of  good  or  ill, 
the  nomads  and  cosmopolites  of  the 
earth.  Our  restlessness  at  home, 
the  hordes  of  us  that  pour  annually 
abroad,  testify  to  it — and  to  a 
nostalgia  for  things  our  soil  has  not 
had  time  to  produce.  The  matter 
is  not  one  for  resentment  or  denial » 
How  could  a  land  settled  centuries 
after  other  lands,  by  adventurers  of 
the  most  varied  traditions,  possibly 
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have  had  time  to  evolve  all  that  the 
parent  lands  have  evolved?  And 
how  else  can  we  stimulate  and 
strengthen  the  process  than  by  re- 
turning again  and  again  to  our 
sources?  The  evolution  proceeds,  to 
be  sure,  thanks  to  the  period  at 
which  it  began,  with  infinitely  greater 
rapidity  than  any  other  such  process 
on  record.  And  in  the  meantime  we 
enjoy  the  peculiar  incentives  and 
rewards  of  a  pioneering  age.  But  for 
temperaments  in  which  certain  of 
our  inherited  traditions  happen  to  be 
very  strong,  together  with  a  sense 
of  the  gap  between  those  traditions 
and  our  realization  of  them,  there 
is  much  that  this  country  cannot  yet 
give.  Indeed,  in  a  way,  there  is 
less  than  there  was.  For  our  land, 
noble  as  it  is  and  ever  must  be  in  all 
its  natural  features,  is  inevitably 
losing  the  charm,  the  mystery,  of 
primeval  nature;  and  before  it  can 
acquire  the  charm  which  is  only 
of  long  habitation,  it  must  pass 
through  that  terrible  period  of  devas- 
tation and  experiment  characteristic 
of  the  first  touch  of  man. 

To  state  these  facts  in  so  many 
words  is  rather  like  proclaiming  the 
law  of  gravity  with  all  the  fervor 
of  a  divine  revelation.  Yet  when 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
enlightening  of  New  York  papers  can 
inform  its  readers  that  an-  alleged 
musical  atmosphere  of  whose  absence 
certain  eccentric  persons  are  wont 
to  complain  is  at  last  domesticated 
among  us  by  the  establishment  of  a 
large  and  handsomely  endowed  music 
school,  one  realizes  again  how  much 
there  is  in  our  lively  air  to  fill  the 
room  of  any  elements  it  may  lack. 
One  may  accordingly  entertain  scant 
hope  of  making  it  plausible  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  essential  bond  between 
art  and  patriotism— between,  say, 
a  strong  sense  of  color  and  a  strong 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  ballot. 
If,  however,  we  are  not  quite  ready 
to  countenance  the  general  thesis 
that  art  has  no  country  and  must 
find  the  air  which  it  can  breathe,  we 
will  perhaps  allow  its  application  to 
specific  instances.    Those  of  certain 


English  and  German  poets,  of  certain 
master?  of  the  Renaissance,  occur 
most  readily  to  one's  mind — of  whom 
it  is  notorious  that  not  only  did  they 
often  exhibit  a  strange  indifference 
to  ties  of  blood  and  party,  but  that  it 
has  been  found  very  hard  to  state, 
in  any  such  terms,  what  they  stood 
for.  The  centralizing  point  of  view 
of  which  Mr.  Brownell  speaks  is 
precisely  the  point  of  view  whose 
interpretation,  in  the  highest  art. 
admitsof  thewidest  possible  diversity. 
Lest  we  seem,  however,  to  hover  in 
regions  too  lofty  for  our  present 
purposes,  it  would  be  possible  to 
refer  to  such  names  as  those  of 
Whistler  and  Sargent — or,  in  our 
immediate  field,  of  Henry  Harland 
and  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Nor  do  we 
appear  to  lay  it  up  very  seriously 
against  them  that  their  Americanism 
is  strongly  interfused  with  other 
elements.  And  even  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  James  we  can  hardly  help  ac- 
cording him  the  benefit  of  extenuating 
circumstances.  It  was  not  his  fault 
that  he  was  bom  with  the  one  tem- 
perament that  this  country  is  least 
capable  of  satisfying,  that  he  was 
taken  as  a  child  to  Europe  and  put 
there  to  school.  And  after  New  York 
— ^that  big  bare  rambling  village  of 
the  forties  and  fifties  and  sixties, 
with  its  innumerable  offences  to  the 
eye  and  its  appalling  emptiness  of 
compensation  for  such  offences — ^it 
does  not  seem  altogether  unnatural 
that  Geneva  and  Paris  and  Rome  and 
London,  with  all  their  lures  of  a 
richer,  riper,  comelier  life,  should 
have  had  for  a  young  and  sensitive 
mind  a  tremendous  appeal. 

But  this  is  not  by  way  of  apology. 
It  is  merely  to  clear  the  ground. 
For  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  James  is  as 
truly  and  typically  American  as 
Hawthorne  or  Bret  Harte  or  Walt 
Whitman  or  the  strenuous  young 
men  of  the  hour.  That  he  happens 
to  be  of  another  type  takes  nothing 
away  from  his  representative  quality 
— or  from  our  honor.  No  other  cotm- 
try  could  have  produced  him.  And 
he  has  revealed  a  side  of  American 
life   that    no    one   before   him   has 
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touched.  Expressive  of  our  secret 
relation  to  the  world  from  which 
we  sprang,  of  that  in  us  which  reaches  ^ 
back  after  the  things  we  have  re- 
nounced, he  has  voiced  the  predica- 
ment of  thousands  of  his  countrymen 
that,  as  a  literary  property,  is  per- 
haps our  most  original  contribution 
to  letters.  We  are  not,  as  some  of 
us  would  like  to  think,  a  legendary 
race  in  its  infancy  face  to  face  with 
the  primal  problems  of  man.  Neither 
are  we,  as  others  of  us  would  like 
to  think,  a  historical  race  rich  with 
the  accumulations  of  ages.  We  are, 
rather,  the  younger  sons  of  the  ages, 
with  a  tradition  and  a  country  that 
do  not  match.  Our  feverish  activity, 
our  prodigious  progress,  are  the  haste 
of  pioneers  with  civilization  in  their 
blood  to  create  anew — ^and  more 
perfectly! — the  world  from  which 
they  came.  Our  case  therefore,  as 
such  things  go,  is  something  new 
under  the  sun.  And  Henry  James, 
instead  of  blinking  it  or  failing  to 
perceive  it,  has  discovered  the  dra- 
matic possibilities  of  the  case.  The 
eager  American,  with  slumbering 
things  in  his  veins,  trying  to  waken 
them  in  his  own  clear  air  or  sud- 
denly confronted  by  the  embodiment 
of  them  in  richer  and  headier  airs — 
that  picturesque  contrast,  with  many 
of  the  variations  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, Mr.  James  has  recorded  with 
a  consummate  art. 

The  contrast  is  more  than  pictur- 
esque, however.     For  all  in  our  life 
that  is  of  the  finer  consciousness  it 
has  a  stimulating  critical  value.     And 
no  other  method  could  so  bring  out  the 
distinctively    American    quality.     A 
certain  deep  and  delicate  simplicity 
of  it,  for  instance — ^as  it  were  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages  filtered  through 
the  primitive  condition — Mr.  James 
has    particularly   dwelt    upon.     Ma- 
dame   de    Mauves,    Isabel    Archer, 
Christopher  Newman,   Francie   Dos- 
son,  Milly  Theale,  the  unforgettable 
Strether,    and    Adam    and     Maggie 
Verver  of  "The  Golden  Bowl,"  testify 
so  strongly  to  it,   are   altogether   a 
tribute    to    their    country   so    much 
higher  than  any  one  else  has  paid, 


that  they  disprove  more  effectually 
than  any  argument  the  charges  of 
injustice  and  lack  of  patriotism  so 
often  brought  against  their  creator. 
But  of  course  the  comparative  method, 
disinterestedly  pursued,  is  bound  to 
reveal  the  less  flattering  points  of  the 
picture  with  the  more  so.     Thus  it 
is  that  the  lives  of  Hawthorne  and 
Story,     and    the    recent    American 
papers,  often  offend  our  passionate 
national     sensitiveness.      They    are, 
nevertheless,  documents  of  a  striking 
and    important    kind.     Of   the    last 
in    particular   it    can   be   said    that 
nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  done, 
with  the  same  degree  of  sympathetic 
penetration — ^unless    by    Dr.     Hugo 
Miinsterberg.      As  free  on  the  one 
hand    from    the    animus    of    most 
foreign   critics   as  they   are   on   the 
other  from  the  fatuous  complacency 
of  the  average  native,  they  form  a 
valuable  commentary,  social  and  aes- 
thetic, on  the  democratic  experiment. 
They  supplement   too,    in   a  highly 
suggestive  way,  the  studies  which  have 
latterly  been  making  objective  certain 
aspects  of  our  industrial  and  political 
life.     But    Mr.    James's    experience 
has  been  fed  from  so  many  sources 
as  yet  closed  to  us  that  we  can  hardly 
be   expected   to   see   with  his  eyes. 
Only  a   later   generation,  rich  in   a 
thousand    things    which  we    to-day 
must  go  without,  and  able  to  look 
bdck  upon  our  time  as  we  look  back 
upon    the    dark    ages    of    the    early 
nineteenth    century,    will    be    in    a 
position  to  judge  of  his  attitude. 

So,  for  one  who  does  not  happen 
to    agree   with   the   majority   of   his 
countrymen  on  the  subject  of  Henry 
James,  is  it  possible  to  account  for 
the  so  marked  indifference  revealed 
by     his    return.     The    various    ele- 
ments of  novelty  in  his  work,  that 
in    it    which    tends    to    grate    upon 
tender  sensibilities,  and  the  absence — • 
as  yet — of  a  proper  perspective  from 
which  to  regard  it,  would  seem  to 
afford  reason  enough  for  discounting 
anything  that  may   be   said    abov^ 
present  unpopularity  or  the  lack   of 
qualities  needful  to  fame.     It  mu^t 
remain    for    the    future    to    de^x^ 
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whether  a  work  so  voluminous  and 
so  studied  was  merely  the  most 
portentous  of  mistakes.  But  in  the 
meantime  we  may  note  two  or  three 
points  which  the  event  of  history  will 
not  affect.  Significant  as  it  is  of 
Mr.  James,  for  instance,  and  of  our 
country,  that  he  should  be  so  deeply 
concerned  with  the  finer  flowers  of 
civilization,  his  significance  does  not 
reside  in  the  fact  that  he  has  written 
of  drawing-rooms  and  ancestral  acres 
rather  than  of  mining  shacks  and 
the  untrodden  wild.  Others  have 
gone  farther  afield  and  have  brought 
home  emptier  wallets.  He  has  taken 
a  longer  step  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  relating  the  scene  of 
every    day   to    the    background    of 


m)rstery  against  which  it  moves. 
And  at  a  time  when  the  cheap  and 
easy  seem  almost  to  be  at  a  premium, 
*  he  has  afforded  one  of  the  few  exam- 
ples of  a  talent  never  contenting 
itself  with  the  second  best  and  never 
ceasing  in  its  own  line  of  develop- 
ment. Moreover,  with  reference  to 
ourselves,  it  is  not  necessarily  detri- 
mental that  upon  our  huge  welter, 
of  races  and  traditions,  so  largely 
unconscious  and  unguided,  there 
should  sometimes  be  cast  a  light 
from  without.  Nor  is  it  any  dis- 
honor to  us  that  one  of  our  own 
countrymen  should  have  been  the 
first,  in  his  generation,  to  open  a 
door  between  English  letters  and  the 
wider  world. 
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57-59  Long  Acre,  London,  W.  C. 

3d  April,  1907. 

To    THE    Editor     op     **  Putnam's 
Monthly." 

Sir:  In  the  article,  "The  Arthuri- 
an Cycle,"  contained  in  your  March 
issue,  I  find  a  statement  which  has 
been  turning  up  at  irregular  intervals 
in  the  daily  press  during  the  past 
eighteen  months.  As  this  is  the  first 
time  it  has  appeared  in  a  responsible 
journal,  I  hasten  to  correct  it. 

The  statement  is  as  follows:  "The 
first  volumes  of  *  Le  Morte  Darthur ' 
were  published  at  his  own  [i.e.  Dr. 
Sommer*s]  expense  and  with  the  aid 
of  an  enthusiastic  friend." 

I  beg  to  state  in  the  most  emphatic 
way  possible  that  the  entire  expense 
of  publishing  the  three  volumes  of 
Dr.  Sommer's  edition  of  the  **  Morte 
Darthur  "  was  borne  by  my  firm ;  that 
the  said  expense  included  a  sum  of 
£j$  paid  to  Dr.  Sommer;  and  that 
the  latter  did  not  contribute  directly 
or  indirectly  one  penny  towards 
the  cost  of  production.  If  this 
statement  is  challenged,  I  am  prep- 
ared to  substantiate  it  by  submit- 
ting my  account-books  to  Mr  ..George 


Haven  Putnam  or  to  Professor 
Kittredge. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  think 
it  desirable  to  put  on  record  the 
history  of  this  edition.  It  was  origi- 
nally planned  to  occupy  two  volumes, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  printer's 
estimate  I  offered  it  to  subscribers 
before  completion  of  the  two  volumes 
at  ;£i.i.o.  As  the  work  progressed, 
Dr.  Sommer  found  that  the  projected 
two  volumes  were  insufficient  for  the 
exhibition  of  his  results.  Yielding 
to  his  earnest  request,  I  agreed  to 
bear  the  cost  of  a  third  volume,  run- 
ning to  some  400  pages,  and  to  issue 
the  additional  matter  to  the  original 
subscribers  without  charge.  After 
its  issue  I  raised  the  price  of  the  three 
volumes  to  ;£2.io.o,  which  price  is 
still  valid. 

I  must  further  add  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  cost  of  producing  Dr. 
Sommer's  edition  of  **Le  Roman  de 
Merlin"  was  borne  by  my  firm;  the 
remaining  portion  of  ;£iso  was  paid 
by  me  to  Dr.  Sommer.  In  both  of 
these  cases  there  has  been  a  heavy 
loss,  and  I  am  still  some  ;£3oo  out  of 
pocket  by  these  books  and  by  Dr. 
Sommer's  edition  of  the  "Recuyell 
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of  the  Histories  of  Troye"  which  I 
likewise  published  at  my  expense. 

All  the  preceding  facts  were  and 
are  perfectly  well  known  to  Dr. 
Sommer.  I  must  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  American  scholars  to 
say  how  far  they  bear  out  the  state- 
ment that  "the  land  of  his  adoption 
had  strangely  refused  him  an  out- 
stretched hand."  On  the  contrary 
I  assert,  and  am  prepared  to  submit 
correspondence  in  support  of  my  as- 
sertion, that  Dr.  Sommer  has  been 
treated  with  unexampled  liberality 
by  the  ' '  enthusiastic  friend "  to 
whom  reference  is  made.  Concerning 
hb  treatment  of  that  enthusiastic 
friend,  I  prefer  to  say  nothing. 

So  far  I  have  written  as  a  pub- 
lisher. Writing  as  one  of  the  small 
band  of  Arthurian  scholars,  I  must 
protest  more  emphatically  against 
the  tone  of  the  article,    a  tone   only 


to    be    excused    by    the     writer's 
ignorance.  _       .    i.     ■ 

The  great  progress  in  Arthiman 
studies  during  the  last  twenty  years 
is  not,  as  might  be  imagined  by  the 
unwary  readers  of  the  article,  the 
achievement  of  one  but  of  many 
scholars.  Most  of  them  gladly  re- 
cognize and  sustain  the  labors  of 
their  fellow-workers.  Dr.  Sommer's 
own  contribution  has  been  substantial 
and  meritorious  enough  to  make  it  as 
unnecessary  as  it  is  undesirable  for 
him  to  act  differently. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Alfred  Nott, 

[Miss  Stedman  begs  us  to  say  that  she 
regrets  the  unfortunate  srror  regarding 
the  editorial  and  publication  expenses  of 
■■Le  Morte  Darthur." 

The  Epitorb.J 


TRAVELLERS'  TALES 

By  Charlotte  Harwood 


B  PRIL  snowstorms 
and  May  showers 
failed  to  discour- 
age that  strenu- 
ous bird  of  pas- 
sage the  American 
woman,  who  for 
weeks  past  has 
been  flying  to  other  lands — lands  that 
are  fast  becoming  "home"  to  her, 
and  may,  indeed,  by  reason  of  her 
many-nationed  ancestry,  be  claimed 
as  a  birthright.  Europe  is  glad  to 
welcome  her,  and  the  refreshing  rain 
of  dollars  that  accompanies  her,  and 
the  kingdoms  ofthe  Old  World  vie  with 
one  another  in  providing  her  with  all 
the  comforts  of  home,  and  many  dis- 
comforts not  of  home,  but  so  sprinkled 
with  the  sugar  of  distractions  and 
novelties,  and  the  quiet — also  not  of 
home, — that  they  are  rendered  more 
than  tolerable.  The  "genteel  poor" 
as  well  can  be  sure  of  a  welcome  in 
Europe,  and  rest  and  refreshment  for 
the  soul. 


For  those  whose  object  is  merely  a 
pleasant  summer,  and  not  the  social 
whirl   of   London   or   Paris,    Europe 
offers   an   embarrassment    of   nches, 
and  the  question  of  where  to  go  is 
rendered  a  problem.     England  is  al- 
ways beautiful,  with  a  restful,  allur- 
ing beauty  all  her  own;  always  cool, 
not  always   wet,   and,  by  reason   of 
the  language,  always  comprehensible. 
Cross  the  Channel,  and  we  are  in  a 
foreign  country.    The  tower  of  Babel 
looms  before  us,  and  those  who  have 
not  the  Pentecostal  gift  feel  strangely 
lonesome,  like  deaf  and  dumb  folk, 
though  interpreters  buzz  around  like 
mosquitoes  on  the  Jersey  coast.    But 
this  strangeness  is  offset  by  the  charm 
and  novelty  of  all  we  see  around  us, 
whether  we  journey  through  France, 
.  Holland  or  Germany,  or,  leaving  Eng- 
land for  a  bonne  bouche  at  the  end  of 
the  trip,  take  the  steamer  from  New 
York  straight  to  Italy,  where  perhaps 
New  Yorkers  are  apt  to  feel  most  at 
home   by   reason   of   the   swarms   of 
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** dagoes'*  in  the  streets.  Any  one 
who  has  travelled  from  London  to 
New  Haven  through  the  lovely  coun- 
ties of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  where  one 
is  "all  in  the  downs,"  and  then, 
crossing  to  Dieppe,  has  journeyed 
through  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Seine,  the  heart  of  Normandy,  to 
Paris,  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  the  landscape  in  the  two 
countries.  One  feels  that  the  two 
coasts  must  once  have  touched  each 
other  and  parted  gently  to  let  the 
Channel  pass  through,  the  whole 
landscape  broadening  as  it  stretches 
into  France,  rivers  becoming  longer 
and  valleys  wider  with  the  greater 
size  of  the  country.  Normandy  teems 
with  interest.  Not  only  is  it  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  land,  but  it  is 
studded  with  lovely  old  churches  and 
castles,  ruins  that  would  delight  the 
heart  of  the  most  ruinously  affected 
of  Americans,  and  historic  remains 
that  would  be  the  fortune  of  any 
American  summer  resort.  It  is  there- 
fore with  a  feeling  of  pleasurable  anti- 
cipation that  one  takes  up  Mr.  Louis 
Becke's*  ** Sketches  from  Normandy," 
only  to  lay  it  down  in  grim  disap- 
pointment. Not  that  the  book  is  not 
well  enough  written,  nor^that  it  fails 
to  provide  a  certain  'amount  of 
humor.  But  the  question  is  whether 
it  was  worth  writing  at  all.  The 
author  and  his  family  merely  **  hap- 
pen" into  France,  and  jstay  there; 
but  if  they  had  half  the  disagreeable 
experiences  he  relates,  one  wonders 
why  they  stayed.  There  are  mildly 
humorous  tales  of  French  sport,  of 
clumsy  French  maids  and  sharp  land- 
ladies; of  a  slightly  amusing  person 
called  ** Jimmy  Potter" — he  is,  in 
fact,  the  personage  of  the  book ;  of  an 
unfortunate  ** eldest  daughter,"  whose 
mission  is  to  do  the  necessary  com- 
plaining; of  a  dog,  also  a  "personage  " ; 
and  a  chapter  of  good  advice  to  those 
who  would  go  to  cheap  farmhouse 
pensions  on  the  strength  of  adver- 
tisements. But  it  all  seems  such  a 
waste  of  Normandy.  All  these  things, 
the  usual  uncomfortable  experiences 

*  Sketches   from    Normandy.     By   Louis   Becke. 
Lippincott. 


of  people  who  try  to  live  on  small 
means,  might  as  well  have  happened 
anywhere  else.  There  is  none  of  the 
charm  of  Normandy  and  little  of  the 
atmosphere.  But  for  the  French  in- 
terpolated they  might  as  well  have 
been  sketches  from  Pittsburg,  where 
charm  is  not,  and  atmosphere  can  be 
spared. 

Normandy  does  not,  however,  mo- 
nopolize all  the  historic  buildings 
and  picturesque  ruins  of  France. 
Down  in  the  South,  in  Languedoc, 
Provence  and  Gascony,  are  cathedrals 
and  cloisters  of  bygone  ages  enough 
to  feed  all  the  slaves  to  the  picturesque 
and  the  past  that  our  land  contains. 
It  is  a  true  pleasure  to  wander  through 
these  dim  aisles  in  company  with 
Elise  Whitlock  Rose*  as  author  and 
Vida  Hunt  Francis  as  illustrator,  to 
tread  in  the  steps  of  Crusaders,  and 
see  the  massacres  of  the  Albigenses, 
to  be  with  the  Popes  at  Avignon  and 
hear  Queen  Joan  of  Naples  pleading 
her  cause,  with  her  new  husband,  the 
murderer  of  her  old  one,  beside  her. 
We  note  and  appreciate  the  insight 
into  the  peculiarities  of  each  cathe- 
dral, the  careful  verification  of  facts 
and  the  giving  of  local  tradition  as 
such  only.  The  whole  south  country 
has  been  thoroughly  and  faithfully 
explored  and  many  remote  corners, 
unknown  to  even  the  most  rabid 
globe-trotter,  are  unveiled  in  story 
and  picture.  The  pictures,  indeed, 
are  not  the  least  delightful  part  of  the 
book,  being  numerous  and  complete. 
It  is  evident  that  loving  aftd  con- 
scientious thought  and  ample  time 
have  been  given  to  the  making  of  these 
volumes,  which  are  full  of  interest, 
architectural,  historical  and  pictur- 
esque. But,  though  sufficient  infor- 
mation is  vouchsafed,  it  is  not  as  a 
text-book  or  treatise  on  architecture, 
but  rather  as  a  pleasant  travelling  or 
even  fireside  companion,  that  these 
volumes  must  be  regarded. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  France  into 
Switzerland,  that  little  country  that 
we  are  too  apt  to  regard  as  merely  a 


*  Cathedrals  and  Cloisters  of  the  South  of  France. 
By  Elise  Whitlock  Rose  and  Vida  Hunt  Pmncis* 
Illustrated.     Putnam. 
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place  where  hotel-keepers  house  tour- 
ists. But  a  glimpse  into  Mr.  Clarence 
Rook's*  volume  quickly  dispels  that 
illusion.  Here  we  have  the  story  of 
Swiss  patriotism  and  the  growth  of 
the  gallant  little  republic — some  say 
the  only  true  democracy  in  the  world 
— from  the  time  of  the  meetings  on 
the  Riitli  to  the  present  day  of  the 
hotel-keeper's  apogee.  A  picturesque 
story  it  is,  of  the  sturdy  mountaineers 
defying  the  Austrian  power,  Tell  and 
Winkelried  and  their  brave  followers 
founding  a  little  haven  of  liberty  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  tyrannies  of 
Europe.  Swiss  history  does  not  stop 
here,  however,  and  the  struggles  of 
the  Reformation,  Zwingli's  part  in  it 
and  Zwingli's  character  are  carefully 
described  and  in  them  is  explained  the 
means  whereby  the  men  of  different 
religions  were  enabled  to  live  peace- 
ably side  by  side  at  a  period  when 
disabilities  and  even  persecutions 
were  the  rule  elsewhere.  The  author 
also  makes  it  clear  how  one  patriotic 
nation  has  been  welded  out  of  several 
communities  of  different  speech,  so 
that  French,  German  and  Italian  are 
forgotten  in  devotion  to  the  little 
republic  of  Switzerland.  The  work 
is  in  no  sense  a  guidebook,  but  pri- 
marily a  short,  easy  history  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  though  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  Switzerland  in 
other  aspects — one  on  **Lake  Leman 
in  Spring"  chatting  pleasantly  of  the 
charms  of  that  neighborhood,  while 
another  treats  of  *' Literary  Associa- 
tions." Others  on  winter  sports,  on 
the  Swiss  as  schoolmaster,  as  soldier, 
as  engineer  and,  last  but  not  least,  as 
host,  relieve  the  volvune  of  pedagogic 
quality.  The  colored  illustrations 
make  one  long  to  take  steamer  and 
train  to  so  wonderful  a  country.  No 
doubt  we  have  as  fine  scenery  at 
home,  but  alas  and  alack !  we  have  not 
the  same  system  of  hotels  and  inns, 
our  roads  are  inhospitable,  and  the 
American  of  small  means  dreads  to 
venture  far  from  home,  knowing  that, 
as  he  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  **gilt- 

•  Switzerland,  the  Country  and  its  People.  Written 
by  Clarence  Rook.  Painted  by  Effie  Jardine.  Put- 
nam. 


edged"  hotels,  nothing  but  an  over- 
crowded, noisy,  fly-spotted  boarding- 
house  can  be  his  fate. 

In  all  parts  of  Europe  it  is  different, 
and  if  we  journey  from  Switzerland 
to  Italy  we  may  be  sure  to  find  ap- 
plicable the  sentence  that  was  in- 
scribed on  an  edition  of  Zola's  works, 
''Entertainment  for  Man  and  Beast." 
As  for  the  beast,  we  do  not  know, 
but  the  average  man  or  woman  will 
find  plenty  of  entertainment  in  Mrs. 
Champney's  book  on  the  Italian 
villas.*  The  author  is  well  known 
for  her  series  of  "Romances"  on  the 
French  Feudal  and  Renaissance  Cha- 
teaux and  the  Abbeys,  and  she  has 
a  way  all  her  own  of  dealing  with 
her  material.  She  takes  a  subject  of 
deep  hvunan  interest,  such  as  Bian- 
ca  Capello  or  Vittoria  Accoramboni, 
studies  it  from  all  points,  gazes  long 
and  earnestly  at  all  pictures  of  it, 
reads  about  it,  goes  where  it  went, 
lives  where  it  lived  and  listens  to  all 
the  old  traditions  about  it.  Then, 
when  she  is  thoroughly  saturated  with 
her  fascinating  theme,  she  weaves  a 
romance  about  it  that  may  or  may 
not  be  absolutely  true,  but  that  surely 
impresses  the  reader  as  what  "might 
have  been."  The  heroines  of  these 
romances  do  not  always  stand  forth 
just  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  them,  but  the  atmosphere  is 
there,  and  Italy's  subtle  charm  steals 
over  us,  the  warm,  sweet-scented  air, 
the  flowers,  the  fountains,  the  lovely 
women  and  gallant  men.  The  tragic 
note  is  perhaps  lacking.  Power  is 
not  Mrs.  Champney's  strong  point. 
Maurice  Hewlett  does  this  sort  of 
thing  better;  he  knows  Italy  as  she 
was,  and  dips  his  pen  in  the  blood 
she  has  shed  and  the  wine  she  pours 
forth,  while  Mrs.  Champney's  style 
suggests  rather  the  honey-sweetness 
of  her  flowers.  But  with  the  subjects 
she  has  chosen  it  would  be  hard  not 
to  make  a  readable  book,  and  this 
one  is  eminently  so,  and  the  illus- 
trations add  greatly  to  its  interest. 
Only  the  villas  of  Northern  Italy  are 
described,   Tuscany,    Lombardy   and 

•  Romance  of  the  Italian  Villas  (Northern  Italy) 
By  Elisabeth  W.  Champney.   Illustrated.   Putnam. 
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Venetia  having  been  the  fields  of  the 
author*s  delightful  wanderings. 

Many  others  have  wandered  in 
Northern  Italy,  among  them  Mr. 
Thomas  Okey,*  whose  little  book 
appears  in  the  series  on  Mediaeval 
Towns.  It  will  be  found  a  most  use- 
ful guide  to  Venice,  as  well  as  a 
history  of  the  enchanting  city.  The 
fore  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
history;  old  chronicles  have  been 
freely  drawn  on  and  modem  his- 
torians consulted  to  great  advan- 
tage, while  the  best-known  writers  on 
Italian,  especially  Venetian,  art  have 
indirectly  aided  the  author  to  give  a 
concise  and  clear  account  of  the 
treasures  of  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting.  Part  II  renders  the 
book  practically  useful  to  visitors, 
giving  a  complete  description  of 
Venice  as  a  city,  of  its  churches, 
palaces  and  galleries,  with  all  that 
they  contain,  and  the  outlying  islands, 
with  useful  advice  as  to  the  best 
means  of  going  to  these  places,  and  a 
map  of  the  whole. 

For  those  who  fancy  a  trip  on  the 
Rhine,  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gouldf  has 
adequately  provided.  He  describes 
the  river  in  detail,  though  he  dis- 
claims all  thought  of  writing  a  guide- 
book or  mere  collection  of  Rhine 
legends.  **  A  traveller  wants,  or  rather 
should  want,"  he  says,  **more  than 
an  entimeration  of  objects  of  interest, 
and  to  know  something  more  than 
fantastic  fables  attaching  to  some  of 
these.  He  should  understand  the 
meaning  of  what  he  sees,  how  things 
came  to  be  as  they  are  now  seen." 
This  is  quite  true.  But  the  scope  of 
his  work  has  enabled  him  to  give  only 
scraps  of  history,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  book  is  neither  a  chatty  travelling 
companion  nor  really  very  enlighten- 
ing, while  the  style  is  a  thing  to  be 
avoided. 

What  is  not  to  be  avoided,  but 
to  be  most  highly  commended,  is  a 
new  edition  of  the  letters  of  James 
Howell.  This  **  Clerk  of  the  Council 
in  Extraordinary"   under  Charles   I 

*  The  Story  of  Venice.  By  Thomas  Okey.  Illus- 
trated by  Nelly  Erichscn.     Macmillan. 

tA  Book  of  the  Rhine.  Prom  Cleve  to  Mainz. 
By  S.  Baring-Gould.    Illustrated.     Macmillan. 


and  "Historiographer  Royal"  under 
Charles  II  left  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondence,* and,  though  but  one  of  the 
four  volumes  in  this  new  edition  tells 
of  journeys  abroad,  that  one  is  so  de- 
lightful and  presents  such  a  contrast 
to  otu"  luxurious  modem  travelling, 
that  it  will  afford  as  much  enter- 
tainment as  any  modem  book  of 
travel,  and  from  the  other  volumes 
one  can  obtain  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
writer's  times.  It  is  like  reading  old 
newspapers  of  near  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Amsterdam,  where  he 
first  landed,  impressed  him  by  her 
great  prosperity,  equality  of  means 
and  cleanliness;  of  Antwerp  he  says, 
"There  are  few  places  this  side  the 
Alps  better  built  and  so  well  streeted 
as  this."  Paris  he  describes  as  a 
place  that  good  Americans  would  not 
care  to  go  to  when  they  die,  though 
in  life  they  might  (New  Yorkers  at 
least  might)  have  felt  strangely  at 
home  there:  "the  streets  generally 
foul,  all  the  four  seasons  of  the  year, 
.  .  .  a  world  of  coaches,  carts 
and  horses  of  all  sorts  that  go  to  and 
fro  perpetually,  so  that  sometimes 
one  shall  meet  with  a  stop  half  a  mile 
long  of  those  coaches,  carts  and 
horses  that  can  move  neither  forward 
nor  backward  by  reason  of  some  sud- 
den encounter  of  others  coming  a 
cross-way,  so  that  often  times  it  will 
be  an  hour  or  two  before  they  can 
disentangle.*'  Perhaps  the  "good 
Parisians  "  of  the  seventeenth  century 
came  to  New  York  when  they  died, 
and  tried  to  reproduce  those  conditions 
here.  In  St.  Malo  the  author  was 
"curious  to  converse  with  some  of  the 
lower  Bretons  who  speak  no  other 
language  but  our  Welsh,"  a  fact  that 
may  still  be  noted  in  Wales,  where 
the  Breton  boys  who  come  over  in 
the  siunmer  selling  onions  can  speak 
with  and  understand  the  Welsh 
people,  and  are  deaf  and  dumb  to  the 
English.  Through  Spain  he  trav- 
elled with  keen  observation,  and  on 
to  Italy,  where  Venice  soon  held  him 
captive — "a  place  where  there  is  no- 


*  The  Familiar  Letters  of  James  Howell.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Agnes  Repplier.  4  vols.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 
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thing  wanting  that  heart  can  wish." 
**The  Neapolitans,"  he  says,  **make 
strong,  masculine  promises,  but  female 
performances,  .  .  .  and  if  in  a  whole 
flood  of  compliments  one  finds  a  drop 
of  reality,  it  is  well."  Florence  is  **a 
city  so  beautiful  that  the  great  Em- 
peror [Charles  V]  said  that  she  was 
fitting  to  be  shown  and  seen  only  upon 
holidays."  Now  that  we  have  our 
choice  of  tunnels  whereby  to  cross  the 
Alps,  we  realize  what  a  perilous  under- 
taking travelling  was  when  we  read 
of  Howell's  journey  on  foot  from 
Turin  to  Lyons,  which  he  made  in 
company  with  some  pilgrims,  being. 


**by  some  disaster,  brought  to  an  ex- 
treme low  ebb  in  money."  The  whole 
volume  gives,  indeed,  a  quaint  picture 
of  places  and  people  in  the  seven- 
teenth century;  news  of  so  many  of 
the  stirring  events  of  the  time  came 
to  him  so  quickly  that,  as  Miss  Rep- 
plier  says  in  her  Introduction,  **it  is 
hard  to  realize  he  was  not  always 
an  eye-witness  of  the  events  so  graph- 
ically described."  It  is  a  book  that 
seems  as  fresh  to-day  as  when  it  was 
written,  nearly  three  centuries  ago, 
and,  though  it  may  never  be  popu- 
lar, it  will  always  be  valued  by  the 
discriminating  few. 


THE  LURE  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS 


By  Day  Allen  Willey 


REMEMBER  being 
in  one  of  the  for- 
est-covered hill 
parks  which  give 
a  touch  of  the 
wild  to  Seattle's 
suburban  beauty. 
A  typical  sum- 
mer afternoon  of  the  coast  country, 
the  sky  was  absolutely  clear  save 
for  a  mist  bank  above  the  south- 
eastern horizon.  Slowly  it  began 
drifting  apart  until  it  but  partially 
veiled  the  massive  white  figure  it  had 
obscured.  A  few  moments  and  the 
cloud  curtain  was  gone  entirely,  but 
it  dissolved  so  slowly  that  part  by 
part  was  the  great  dome  seemingly 
built  by  Nature  before  one's  eyes. 
And  Nature  with  the  instinct  of  the 
artist  deftly  concealed  the  base  on 
which  her  sculpture  rested,  making 
it  appear  as  if  this  dome,  radiant 
in  the  sunlight,  was  suspended  in  the 
skies  by  an  unseen  hand. 

**Our  mountain  has  shown  itself 
at  last.  I  had  n't  seen  it  for  a  week." 
The  remark  of  the  man,  who  stand- 
ing near  me  was  also  gazing  on  this 
tableau  in  the  heavens,  aroused 
curiosity. 

"Why  do  you  call  it  our  mountain?" 


**  Because  it  is  ours, "  and  he  looked 
at  me  surprised  at  the  question. 
**You  must  be  a  stranger  here. 
Everybody  in  Seattle  knows  Rainier 
belongs  to  us,  even  if  the  people  over 
in  Tacoma  call  it  after  their  town." 

Yes,  over  in  Tacoma  it  is  Mount 
Tacoma,  and  there  also  it  is  **our 
mountain."  Up  in  the  valley  cut 
out  of  the  Oregon  country  between 
Mount  Hood  and  Mount  Adams,  the 
people  north  of  the  Columbia  pay 
homage  to  Adams,  those  across  the 
great  river  to  Hood.  Tha  teamster, 
the  cowboy,  even  the  Indian  on  the 
way  across  the  Painted  Desert  look 
at  the  peaks  of  San  Francisco  with 
something  besides  curiosity  as  they 
see  them  pink  in  the  afterglow  of  the 
desert  sunset.  It  may  be  admira- 
tion, it  may  be  awe  of  this  bit  of  the 
world  which  has  been  upheaved  on 
the  plain  far  isolated  from  other 
ranges,  but  San  Francisco  is  Ari- 
zona's mountain. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
just  what  influence  the  snow-covered 
tops  of  the  earth  have  had  on  the 
humanity  of  the  West — ^the  effect 
they  have  unconsciously  produced 
in  broadening  out  its  men  and  wo- 
men.    Merely  the  spectacle  of  one^ 
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protruding  as  it  were  out  of  the  sky, 
makes  an  impression  upon  the  visitor 
who  sees  it  for  the  first  time  which 
is  seldom  forgotten ;  and  the  people, 
whether  of  Seattle  or  Tacoma  or  the 
little  hamlet  which  has  just  grown 
from  the  woodland  clearing,  having 
such  a  vision  almost  daily  before 
them,  do  not  weary  of  it.  To  them 
it  never  becomes  monotonous.  The 
man  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  enthu- 
siastic about  his  mountains  as  about 
his  gold  mines  or  his  city  lots.  The 
East  is  **tame'*  to  him,  largely  be- 
cause he  misses  the  evidence  of 
might,  of  vastness,  which  the  moun- 
tains, whether  in  peak  or  range, 
convey  to  him.  When  he  speaks  of 
his  home  country  as  "big."  he  is 
thinking  not  merely  of  how  it  meas- 
ures from  end  to  end,  but  of  its  dis- 
tance up  and  down.  To  the  guest 
he  points  to  Shasta  or  Rainier  or 
some  lesser  peak  with  the  same  pride 
that  the  Eastern  man  shows  his 
friend  Niagara's  gorge  or  Mount 
Washington. 

To  the  stranger  in  the  coast  coun- 
try or  the  Oregon  country,  the  gen- 
eral familiarity  of  the  people  with 
that  other  region  above  them,  that 
country  above  the  clouds,  is  sur- 
prising. The  ascent  of  summits,  the 
exploration  of  glaciers,  is  a  common 
method  of  whiling  away  the  vaca- 
tion days.  In  the  conversation  heard 
in  the  home,  occasionally  in  the 
store  and  office,  are  many  words  that 
strike  strangely  on  the  ear.  They 
are  mountaineering  terms,  coined  in 
the  absence  of  better  words  to  ex- 
press the  meaning,  and  are  yet  to  be 
printed  in  the  dictionary.  Here  is 
a  land  where  only  the  pony  trail 
may  be  available  for  travel,  hence 
both  sexes  and  nearly  all  ages  are 
accustomed  to  the  saddle;  nor  is  it 
considered  remarkable  for  a  woman 
to  journey  without  escort  to  the 
camp  or  cottage  of  friends,  though 
the  way  may  lie  through  the  depths 
of  the  forest  with  only  the  blazed 
trees  for  a  guide,  or  through  moun- 
tain passes  where  there  is  no  human 
habitation. 

On  a  July  afternoon  a  dozen  years 


ago,  a  group  of  about  a  hundred 
people  looked  down  upon  a  sea  of 
clouds  from  the  little  plateau  that 
marks  the  highest  point  on  Mount 
Hood.  To  be  two  miles  up  in  the 
world  is  an  event  to  be  remembered 
in  a  man*s  life.  To  many  of  these 
adventurers  it  was  their  first  victory 
in  the  attack  of  a  mountain  whose 
top  was  clothed  in  a  garment  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  they  celebrated 
it  by  forming  themselves  into  a 
society  which  combines  recreation 
and  education.  To  be  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Mazamas  you 
must  have  ascended  at  least  one 
peak  whose  summit  is  snow-clad; 
but,  besides  enjoying  the  pastime  of 
the  alpinist,  the  society  seeks  know- 
ledge of  the  mountain.  The  study 
of  the  glacier,  of  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  this  upper  land,  is  among  the  ob- 
jects to  which  it  devotes  its  atten- 
tion. Publishing  the  results  of  its 
investigations  from  time  to  time,  it 
has  done  a  good  work  in  making  us 
better  acquainted  with  the  great 
pinnacles  of  the  world  which  are 
contained  in  our  own  country. 

Since  that  first  meeting  on  Hood's 
crest,  the  Mazamas  have  increased 
in  numbers  until  over  five  hundred 
people  have  enrolled  themselves;  but 
there  is  also  the  band  which  John 
Muir  has  so  often  led  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  become  for  the  time  children 
of  nature.  The  Sierras  can  likewise 
be  counted  by  hundreds,  and,  while 
they  prefer  exploring  the  great  parks 
in  the  wilderness,  their  study  of 
this  outdoor  region  has  added  many 
valuable  data  to  the  fund  of  infor- 
mation we  possess.  Nor  is  this  fasci- 
nation confined  to  the  West.  From 
the  East  have  come  the  Appala- 
chians. Not  content  with  climbing 
the  ranges  in  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States  they  have  made  numer- 
ous ascents  in  the  Rockies  and  Cas- 
cades, including  some  peaks  never 
before  conquered.  The  flag  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Club  has  been 
planted  on  several  of  the  highest 
points  in  America  by  its  daring 
members. 

It  is  worth  while  to  follow  one  of 
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these  expeditions  into  the  country 
above  the  clouds  if  we  would  know 

why  it  exercises  such  a  fascination. 
As  the  summit  to  be  ascended  is 
usually  decided  upon  during  the 
year  previous,  as  are  the  time  and 
place  of  rendezvous,  the  members 
have  ample  time  to  read  what  litera- 
ture may  be  available  relative  to  the 
mountain:  they  note  its  position  on 
the  map.  ascertain  the  number  and 
size  of  its  glaciers,  study  its  forma- 
tion. But  the  printed  page  conveys 
no  impression  of  its  greatness.  If 
Tacoma  could  be  set  down  in  New 
England,  this  single  mountain  with 
its  foothills  would  cover  a  greater 
area  than  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
A  portion  of  its  forest-covered  slope 
has  been  wisely  converted  into  a 
reservation  by  the  Government,  a 
reser\'ation  containing  many  square 
miles,  but  only  a  little  patch  of  the 
mountain -side.  When  the  alpinist  at- 
tempts the  Matterhorn  or  Jungfrau, 
he  calculates  his  time  by  hours.  To 
ascend  the  peaks  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  you  must  calculate  by 
days,   perhaps    weeks,   for  some    of 


them  are  a  hundred  miles  and  over 
from  the  nearest  highways. 

So  the  annual  outings  of  the 
Sierras  and  Mazamas  can  well  be 
called  expeditions  as  carefully  planned 
as  the  campaigns  of  an  army.  The 
rendezvous  may  be  the  log  home  of 
an  isolated  pioneer,  but  so  it  affords 
a  roof  for  a  shelter,  that  is  enough. 
If  possible,  a  place  is  selected  on  one 
of  the  country  roads,  or,  better  still, 
a  railroad  station,  so  it  can  be  readily 
reached;  but  mountains  were  not 
thrown  up  by  nature  with  the  view 
of  being  railway  or  highway  ter- 
minals, and  that  white  point  in  the 
sky,  the  goal  of  the  adventurer,  is 
apt  to  be  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  even  as 
the  crow  flies,  from  the  meeting- 
place.  As  the  day  for  the  start  ap- 
proaches, by  twos  and  threes  and 
dozens  do  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance. There  is  the  man  who  is 
toughening  himself  for  the  final 
climb.  With  pack  on  his  back  he 
trudges  into  camp  afoot.  If  a  wagon 
road  leads  to  it  you  see  all  sorts  of 
vehicles  in  which  the  country  folk 
make    the    journey.     Astride    pony 


CREVICB  IN  A  C LACIER 


and  burro  come  the  city  people, 
some  of  whom  started  by  rail  from 
far-away  Portland,  perhaps  San  Fran- 
cisco. At  the  end  of  the  way  of 
steet  they  trust  to  the  hoof  to  carry 
themselves  and  their  outfit  to  their 
destination.  In  the  groups  contin- 
ually arriving  are  men  of  science. 
nature  students  who  have  come  across 
the  continent  in  quest  of  knowledge 
as  well  as  pleasure;  but  you  see  men 
and  women  in  many  walks  of  life. 
Artists  with  the  brush  and  camera, 
the  botanist,  the  geologist,  the  zoolog- 
ist, the  tradesman  and  the  clerk, 
even  the  farmer  are  greeting  old 
comrades  and  making  new  acquaint- 
ances. In  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
common  cause,  appearance  and  con- 
ventionality are  forgotten.  Each  has 
donned  the  rough  and  ready  attire 
of  the  mountaineer,  from  boots  or 
leggings  to  the  homely  but  practical 
slouch  hat.  Huge  goggles  of  colored 
glass  will  protect  the  eyes  of  the 
professor  from  snow-blindness,  and 
he  casts  aside  his  dignity  to  put  on 
overalls  of   jeans  and  a   workman's 


apron  if  they  will  further  protect 
him  in  scrambling  up  the  ciifEside. 
Collars,  cuffs  and  white  shirts  are 
tabooed.  With    the    women    the 

sweater  is  as  fashionable  as  the  short 
skirt  and  bloomers,  while  they  have 
borrowed  the  hat  or  cap  of  father  or 
brother. 

The    organization    of    the     party 
savors  of  the  military  in  its  arrange- 
ment.    With   one  of  the  officers  of 
the  society  as  commander,  the  mem- 
bers   are    told    off    into    companies, 
varying    according    to    the    number. 
Each  has  its  captain,  an  experienced 
alpinist.     If  possible,  some  one  who 
has    already    made    this    ascent    is 
chosen,  and  care  is  taken  to  appor- 
tion  the   women   so  that   they  will 
have  enough  male  escorts  in  difficult 
or  perilous  places.     With  the  orgaii- 
ization   completed,   each   member   is 
required  to  make  a  promise  to  obey 
all  of  the  orders  of  the  captain.      If 
he  refuses   to  do  so,  he  is  not  per- 
mitted   to    join   a  company.     While 
the  people  are  thus  being  grouped ,_  a 
committee     of    the   society    is   busily 
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examining  the  equipment.  The  iron 
tip  of  the  alpenstock  must  be  firmly 
attached  to  its  shaft.  It  may  have 
to  hold  the  weight  of  a  man  on  an 
ice-wall  where  its  failure  would  mean 
death.  The  ropes  are  uncoiled  and 
tested  for  weak  spots.  More  hob- 
nails and  caulks  are  driven  into  the 
shoe-soles  to  prevent  slipping. 


the  end  of  the  little  logging  railroad 
that  stretches  out  toward  it  from 
the  city  of  Tacoma,  the  party  strag- 
gles along  the  valley  highway,  which 
suddenly  terminates  in  a  woodland 
trail.  In  a  m.oment  they  have  liter- 
ally plunged  into  the  primeval  forest. 
So  closely  together  stand  the  great 
fir   columns   that   the  sunlight   only 


Lights  go  out  early  the  night  before 
the  start,  for  before  dawn  all  must 
be  up  and  dressed.  With  the  first 
gray  streaks  in  the  east,  breakfast 
is  served ;  then  each  joins  his  com- 
pany, and  with  the  captains  in  the 
lead  the  expedition  gets  under  way. 
Let  us  suppose  that  white-crested 
icoma  is  the  objective  point.    From 


here  and  there  finds  a  crevice  to 
send  a  ray  through  the  roof  of 
branches.  Everywhere  is  the  gloom 
of  nightfall,  through  which  may  be 
dimly  seen  huge  trunks  of  tree  giants 
which  have  fallen  through  the  weak- 
ness of  age.  From  the  rich  cool 
earth  ferns  and  grasses  spring  lux- 
uriantly.    So    dense    is    the    forest 


growth  that  even  the  breeze  does 
not  rustle  the  branches.  The  singing 
of  birds  and  the  hum  of  insect  Hfe 
are  strangely  absent.  The  tread  of 
hundreds  of  feet  makes  no  echo  on 
the  soft  ground.  In  and  out  amid  the 
fir  columns  winds  a  wagon  track,  the 
sole  link  that  connects  with  civiliza- 
tion. Go  out  of  sight  of  this  track 
and  there  is  no  sign  by  which  the 
steps  can  be  guided,  for  he  who  is 
lost  in  this  forest  is  like  to  see  neither 
sun  nor  stars. 

Closely  do  the  companies  follow 
their  leader  for  mile  after  mile,  until 
the  sound  of  rushing  water  comes  as 
a  pleasant  relief  to  the  silent  mo- 
notony. It  is  getting  lighter  ahead. 
They  are  coming  to  a  gap  in  the 
woodland  where  the  river  is  hurling 
itself  along  over  its  bed  of  stones. 
Ice-cold  from  the  melting  glacier 
which  gave  it  birth,  the  water  is  as 
refreshing  as  the  spring  which  gushes 
from  the  rock.  Just  a  halt  for  a 
drink,  then  on  to  the  log  which 
bridges  the  stream.  From  those  who 
reach  it  first,  a  shout  goes  up  and  the 
others  hasten  forward.     At  last  na- 


ture has  made  a  rift  in  the  landscape. 
Towering  high  above  them  they  see 
the  mighty  dome  glistening  in  the 
sunlight — the  first  view  since  they 
saw  it  from  the  waters  of  Puget 
Sound,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  be- 
hind them.  The  novices  would  lin- 
ger to  enjoy  the  picture,  but  the 
leader  knows  time  is  precious.  Again 
is  heard  the  command  "Forward!" 
and  they  re-enter  the  forest.  Now 
the  way  becomes  steeper,  rougher; 
more  muscle  is  needed  to  get  over 
the  ground.  An  hour  and  they  reach 
another  glade,  where  the  wagon-ruts 
end.  From  now  on  only  the  sure- 
footed pony  or  the  human  feet  can 
proceed.  Here  again  the  mountain 
fills  up  the  niche  which  it  would 
seem  has  been  cut  out  of  the  nearer 
hill  chain,  and  halting  for  the  noon 
meal  the  adventurers  enjoy  it  to 
the  full ;  but  with  the  end  of  an 
hour  the  march  is  resumed.  The 
way  leads  out  of  the  forest  and 
along  the  edge  of  a  cliff.  Across 
the  gorge  are  a  range  of  mountains 
with  summits  jagged  like  great  saw- 
teeth. The  Tatooshes  are  well  named. 
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Though  mere  foot-hills  of  Tacoma, 
some  of  them  are  high  enough  to 
have  white  streaks  which  mean  that 
they  are  within  the  perpetual  snow 
line.  But  relieving  the  wildness  of 
the  view  flowers  in  profusion  tempt 
one  to  pluck  them  as  they  reveal 
their  varied  hues  in  the  sunlight. 
Occasionally  the  roar  of  a  cataract 
strikes  upon  the  ear,  to  be  followed 
by  a  glimpse  of  a  curtain  of  white 
as  the  mountain  river  falls  a  hun- 
dred feet  sheer  over  one  of  the 
great  shelves  of  rock.  The  world 
is  in  its  most  attractive  guise,  and 
when  the  wanderers  reach  their 
halting-place  for  the  night,  well 
may  they  express  their  delight,  for 
Paradise  Park  is  indeed  a  fitting 
title.  Though  held  in  winter's  grip 
nearly  all  the  year,  Nature  is  gracious 
enough  to  free  it  from  snow  and 
ice  during  August  and  September, 
when  it  is  carpeted  with  verdure  and 
abloom  with  wild  blossoms.  Amid 
its  groves  of  trees  one  is  here  under 
the  very  shadow  of  Tacoma,  and  for 
the  first  time  can  you  realize  the 
vastness  of  this  upheaval. 

You  have  called  it  a  peak,  sum- 
mit, mountain?  It  is  more  than 
this.  Words  cannot  measure  it  for 
the  reader.  Why,  the  Nisqually  gla- 
cier, that  river  of  ice  roaring  like 
Niagara  a  thousand  feet  below  you, 
is  a  mile  in  width  and  probably 
500  feet  in  thickness;  but  it  is  merely 
one  of  sixteen  such  glacial  rivers  on 
the  surface  of  Tacoma.  The  line 
of  the  extinct  crater,  which  seems 
but  an  hour's  walk,  is  twelve  miles 
distant  by  the  nearest  route.  The 
rock,  whose  black  walls  form  such  a 
contrast  to  the  glitter  of  the  ice-fields 
about  it,  is  truthfully  called  Gibraltar, 
for  it  is  over  a  thousand  feet  high. 
Now  do  you  begin  to  appreciate  the 
grandeur,  the  magnificence  of  this 
pinnacle  above  the  earth.  Even 
after  nightfall  you  gaze  at  it  for 
hours,  a  resplendent  spectacle,  for  its 
coating  of  ice  and  snow  illumes  it 
as  if  the  electric  rays  had  been 
turned  upon  its  face.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  camera  lens  has  caught 
the   image   of   Tacoma  on  a    moon- 


less   night,    so    vivid   is  its  strange 
illumination. 

But  our  party  is  here  to  conquer 
as  well  as  to  admire.     Thus  far  the 
expedition  has  been  merely  a  stroll 
along  the  approach  to  the  summit. 
Now  the  real  work  begins,  and  the 
morrow  finds  the  companies  taking 
an  early  start.     As  Paradise  Park  is 
the  timber  limit,   fuel  for  the  nig^ht 
camp   must   be    "toted''  along,  and 
the    male    members    take    turns    in 
carrying  the  bundles  of  fagots.   Tread- 
ing on  the  verge  of  the  great  gorge 
of    Nisqually    a   few    minutes    bring 
the  climbers  to  the  first   snow-field, 
but  it  is  a  little  one  and  the  ropes 
are    not    needed.     The    commander 
carefully    feels    his    way    across    the 
glacier  beyond.   Here  are  no  crevasses, 
and  the  passage  is  made  safely;  but 
next   comes  a  ledge   of  rock  which 
requires    scaling,    and    some    of   the 
women  are  pulled  up  with  the  ropes. 
Another  snow-field,    and   then  they 
face  an  ice-wall,  a  challenge  to  their 
skill  and  courage.     A  stairw-ay  over 
a   hundred    feet    high   must    be    cut 
in  the  face  of  that  precipice  as  hard 
and  as  smooth  as  glass.     The  mem- 
bers   of    each    company    are    roped 
together  in  groups  of  a  half-dozen  or 
so,  care  being  taken  to  put  an  ex- 
perienced climber  at  the  end  of  each 
rope,  and  to  ** sandwich"  the  women 
between    the    men.     While    this    is 
being  done,  up  goes  the  leader  cutting 
his  way  step  by  step.      Following  him 
come  two  or  three  of  the   veterans. 
As  soon  as  they  reach  the  top  of  the 
wall,  they  brace  themselves  securely 
and,   dropping  a  line  over  the  side, 
aid  the  others  in  a  safe  ascent.     One 
group   at   a   time   mounts   the   bar- 
rier,   each    member    being    tied    to 
the    others    until    orders    are   given 
to  remove  the  ropes.      Time   passes 
quickly  in  the  effort  to  struggle  on- 
ward and  so  upward.     The  halts  for 
rest  are  more  frequent,  for  with  the 
toiling  over  the  snow-fields,  the  fre- 
quent climbing  up  the  masses  of  ice 
and  rock,  weariness  comes  on  apace. 
Glaciers  are  ever  treacherous.    Crawl- 
ing  out   upon   a   snow   bridge    over 
another  crevasse  to  test  its  strength, 


it 
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the  commander  has  broken  through 
the  crust,  and  only  the  trusty  rope 
has  kept  him  from  falling  into  the 
gaping  crack  in  the  ice.  To  avoid 
this  danger  a  detour  of  half  a  mile 
must  be  made.  With  nightfall, 
however,  the  wall  of  stones  which 
thoughtful  John  Muir  and  his  fol- 
lowers years  ago  erected  for  sheltering 
mountaineers  is  reached,  and  here 
the  party  rests  for  the  night.  Over 
12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  bivouac  might  remind  one 
of  a  company  of  Arctic  explorers, 
for  around  the  flickering  camp-fires 
all  huddle,  thinking  less  of  sleep  than 
of  the  frost-laden  air.  At  this  ele- 
vation they  are  indeed  surrounded 
by  perpetual  snow,  and  the  breaking 
of  dawn  is  gladly  welcomed.  With 
it  comes  the  beginning  of  the  end — 
the  dash  for  the  top;  but  there  is 
still  half  a  mile  of  vertical  ascent, 
with  more  snow-fields  to  cross,  more 
glaciers  yet  in  their  pathway,  and 
before  beginning  the  last  climb  to  the 
crater  not  a  few  have  given  up  to 
exhaustion.  On  push  the  survivors, 
however,  and  at  last  stand  upon 
the  spot  where  they  can  mount  no 
higher. 

Over  the  cable  from  the  other  side 
of  the  world  recently  came  the  news 
that  the  Workmans  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  ascending  the  Himalayas 
to  a  height  of  over  20,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  For  years  husband  and 
wife  have  explored  and  studied  these, 
the  earth's  highest  peaks.  To  mount 
to  the  very  tops  has  been  their  life 
ambition,  and  it  has  remained  for  a 
woman  to  exclaim  "Excelsior!"  for 
Mrs.  Hunter  Workman  has  performed 
the  greatest  achievement  in  the 
mountain-climbing,  ascending  350 
feet  higher  than  her   husband.    But 


while  these  intrepid  American  moun- 
taineers were  in  the  Asiatic  upper 
world,  the  Due  d'Abruzzi,  the  Italian 
conqueror  of  St.  Elias,  had  succeeded 
in  penetrating  the  almost  unknown 
regions  about  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.  At  last  this  mystery  to  the 
African  geographer  has  been  cleared 
away,  and  man  has  stood  on  the 
highest  summit  of  Ruwenzori,  after 
overcoming  difficulties  which  seemed 
well-nigh  impossible  since  these  peaks 
are  so  far  removed  from  the  nearest 
human  habitation.  The  next  message 
was  that  Dr.  Cook  has  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  his  endeavor  to  ascend 
McKinley,  which  towers  above  St. 
Elias,  in  Alaska. 

But  these  men  and  women  who 
risk  life  and  spend  time  and  fortune 
in  the  effort  to  surmount  one  of  the 
great  points  of  the  world,  do  not 
strive  merely  for  the  knowledge  they 
may  add  to  the  fund  we  possess. 
Interest  in  the  ologies  is  not  all.  Ask 
one  of  them,  '*  Is  it  worth  while,  does 
it  pay?  "and  he  will,  give  the  same 
answer  as  the  novice  who  stands  on 
Tacoma  for  the  first  time — "Yes,  a 
thousand  fold."  They  know  the 
exhilaration  that  comes  to  the  one 
who  stands  where  only  the  heavens 
are  above,  the  earth  at  his  feet  un- 
folded in  a  sublime  panorama.  Pain, 
hunger,  exhaustion  are  for  the  time 
forgotten  in  the  feeling  of  exultation 
that  is  his. 

To  the  Lure  of  the  Mountains  do 
we  owe  many  of  the  most  important 
additions  in  geography,  geology  and 
natural  history,  but  to  it  we  also 
owe  much  of  the  increasing  love  for 
the  outdoors,  for  adventure  which 
is  harmless  and  healthful,  for  the 
life  that  makes  a  man  look  up,  not 
down. 
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N  English  Telephone 
is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.     If  it  is 
n      England,      it 
s  n't  a  telephone. 
It  is  a  thing  that 
looks      something 
Hke  a  broken  ox- 
yoke,  that  is  manipulated  something 
like     a    trombone,   and  is  about  as 
effectual  as  the  Keeley  Motor. 

A  course  of  lessons  is  necessary 
to  learn  to  use  one.  but  the  lessons 
are  wasted,  as  the  instrument  is  in- 
variably out  of  order,  and  moreover, 
nobody  has  one,  anyhow. 

But  one  morning,  before  I  had 
discovered  all  this,  I  was  summoned 
to  the  telephone  booth  of  the  Pan- 


theon Club,  and  blithely  grasped  the 
cumbersome  affair,  with  its  receiver 
on  one  end  and  its  transmitter  on  the 
other.  I  ignorantly  held  it  wrong 
end  to,  but  that  made  no  difference, 
as  it  would  n't  work  either  way, 

"Grawsp  it  stiffer,  madame,"  ad- 
vised the  anxious  Buttons  who  en- 
gineered it.  At  length  I  discovered 
that  this  meant  to  press  firmly  on  a 
fret,  as  if  playing  a  flute,  but  by  this 
time  the  party  addressing  me  had 
been  disconnected  from  the  other  end, 
and  all  attempts  to  regain  communi- 
cation were  futile. 

The  boy  took  the  instrument,  and 
I  have  never  seen  a  finer  display  of 
human  ingenuity  and  patience  than 
he  showed  for  the  next  half  hour  try- 
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ing  to  hear  that  chord  again.  Then 
he  gave  it  up,  and  laying  the  horrid 
thing  gently  in  its  cradle,  he  non- 
chalantly informed  me  that  if  the 
party  awrsked  for  me  again,  he  'd 
send  me  naotice, 
and  then  d  e- 
manded  tup- 
pence. 

This  I  willing- 
ly paid,  as  I  was 
always  glad  to 
get  rid  of  those 
copper  heavy- 
weights ;  and, 
too,  it  seemed  a 
r  e  ma  r  k  a  b  1  y 
small  price  even 
for  a  telephone 
call,  —  until  I 
suddenly  re- 
membered that 
I  had  n't  made 
the  call,  —  nor 
had  I  received  it. 

The  call  was  repeated  later,  and 
after  another  distracting  session  of 
incoherent  shouting,  and  painfully- 
cramped  finger  muscles,  I  learned 
that  I  was  invited  to  an  informal 
dinner  that  evening  at  Mrs.  March- 
banks  at  seven-thirty. 

I  had  not  intended  to  plunge  into 
the  social  whirl  so  soon,  and  had 
declined  all  the  many  invitations 
which  had  come  to  me  by  mail. 

But  somehow  the  telephone  invi- 
tation took  me  unawares,  and  too,  I 
was  so  pleased  to  succeed  in  getting 
the  message  at  all,  that  it  seemed 
ungracious  and  ungrateful  to  refuse. 
So,  I  took  a  fresh  grip  on  the  fretted 
monster,  and  aiming  my  voice  care- 
fully at  the  far-away  transmitter,  I 
shouted  an  acceptance.  I  hoped  it 
reached  the  goal,  but  as  there  was 
nothing  but  awful  silence  afterv^^ard, 
I  had  to  take  it  on  faith,  and  I  went 
away  to  look  over  my  dinner  gowns. 

The  invitation  had  been  classed 
as  "informal,"  but  I  knew  the  elas- 
ticity of  that  term,  and,  so,  though  I 
did  not  select  my  very  best  raiment, 
I  chose  a  pretty  decollete  frock,  that 
had  "New  York"  legibly  written  on 
its  every  fold  and  pucker. 
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So  late  is  the  dusk  of  the  London 
spring,  that  I  easily  made  my  toilette 
by  daylight,  and  was  all  ready  at 
seven    o'clock. 

Carefully   studying   my   Baedeker 

maps  and  plans 
to  make  sure  of 
the  distance,  I 
stepped  into  my 
hansom  just  in 
time  to  reach  my 
destination  at  a 
minute  or  two 
before  half  past 
seven,  assuming 
that  New  York 
customs  prevail- 
ed in  England. 

The  door  was 
opened  to  me 
by  an  amazed- 
looking  maid, 
who  seemed  so 
uncertain  what 
to  do  with  me, 
that  I  almost  grew  embarrassed  my- 
self. 

Finally,  she  asked  me  to  follow  her 
upstairs,  and  then  ushered  me  into  a 
room,  where  my  hostess  in  the  hands 
of  her  maid,  was  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  her  toilette. 

"You  dear  thing,"  she  said,  but 
her  uninterested  voice,  and  preoc- 
cupied manner  by  no  means  fitted 
the  words. 

**  How  sweet  of  you  to  come.  Yes, 
Louise,  that  aigrette  is  right.  Here 
is  the  key  of  my  jewel  case." 

"I  fear  I  have  mistaken  the  hour," 
I  said;  "the  telephone  was  a  bit 
difficult, — but  I  understood  half-past 
seven." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Mrs.  Marchbanks, 
studying  the  back  of  her  head  in  a 
hand-mirror,  "but  in  London  seven- 
thirty  means  eight,  you  know." 

This  was  definite  information,  and 
I  promptly  stored  it  away  for  future 
use.  Also,  it  was  reliable  informa- 
tion, for  it  proved  true,  and  at  eight 
the  guests  began  to  arrive. 

Dinner  was  served  at  quarter  to 
nine,  and  all  was  well. 

Incidentally  I  had  learned  my 
lesson. 
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The  half-hour  in  the  drawing-room 
before  dinner  was  an  interesting 
"first  impression"  of  that  indescrib- 
able combination  of  warmth  and 
frost  known  as  a  London  Hostess, 

Further  experience  taught  me  that 
Mrs.  Marchbanks was  atypical  one. 

The  London  hostess's  invariable 
mode  of  procedure,  is  a  sudden  in- 
ordinate gush  of  welcome,  followed 
immediately  by  an  icy  stare.  By 
the  time  you  have  politely  responded 
to  the  welcome,  your  hostess  has 
forgotten  yourexistence.  Nay,  more, 
she  seems  almost  to  have  forgotten 
her  own.  She  is  vague,  self-absorbed, 
and  quite  oblivious  to  your  ex- 
istence. I  have  heard  of  a  lady  with 
a  gracious  presence.  The  London 
hostess  is  best  described  by  a  gracious 
absence. 

But  having  adapted  yourself  to 
this  condition,  your  hostess  is  likely 
to  whirl  about  and  dart  a  remark  or  a 
question  at  you. 

On  the  evening  under  discussion, 
my   hostess  suddenly  broke  off  her 
own   greeting   to   another  guest,   to 
say  to  me,  "Of 
course  you  '11  be 
wanting  to  buy 
some  new  clothes 
at  once." 

This  state- 
ment was  ac- 
companied by  a 
deliberate  sur- 
vey from  herth<: 
to  hem,  of  my 
palpably  Ameri- 
can-made gown, 
and  as  the  inci- 
dent pleased  my  '■' 
sense  of  humor,  ,[b  amused  ue  with  j< 
I  felt  no  resent- 
ment, and  amia- 
bly acquiesced  in  her  decision. 

Then,  funnily  enough,  the  conver- 
sation   turned    upon    good -breeding. 

"A  well-bred  Englishwoman,"  my 
hostess  dictatorially  observed,  "never 
talks  of  herself.  She  tactfully  makes 
the  person  to  whom  she  is  talking 
the  subject  of  conversation." 

"But,"  said  L  "if  the  person  to 
whom  she  is  talking  is  also  well-bred, 


he  must  reject  that  subject,  and  tact- 
fully talk  about  the  first  speaker. 
This  must  bring  about  a  deadlock," 
She  looked  at  me,  or  rather  through 
me,  in  a  pitying,  uncomprehending 
way.  and  went  on. 

"The  well-bred  Englishwoman 
never  makes  an  allusion  or  an  impli- 
cation that  could  cause  even  the 
slightest  trace  of  discomfiture  or 
annoyance  to  the  person  addressed." 
This  of  itself,  seemed  true  enough, 
but  again  she  turned  swiftly  toward 
me,  and  abruptly  inquired,  "Does  n't 
the  servility  of  the  English  ser\-ants 
embarrass  you?" 

This  time,  too,  my  sense  of  humor 
saved  me  from  embarrassment,  but 
I  began  to  think  serious-minded  per- 
sons should  not  brave  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  a  well-bred  Englishwoman. 
Geniality  and  ingenuousness  are 
alike  unknown  to  the  English  hostess. 
It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  meet  a 
charming  Englishwoman.  Good  traits 
they  have  in  plenty,  but  magnetism 
and  responsiveness  are  not  among 
them. 

And  I  do  not 
yet  know  wheth- 
er it  is  through 
ignorance  o  r 
with  malice  pre- 
pense that  an 
N  English  hostess 
greets  you  effu- 
sively, and  then 
I  drops  you  with 

an  air  of  finality 
thatgivesa"lost 
your  last  friend" 
1^  feeling  more 
than  anything 
INST  ^'^^  '"  ^"  ^^^ 
world. 

This  state  of 
things  is  of  course  more  pronouncedly 
noticeable  at  teas  than  at  dinners. 
At  an  afternoon  reception,  the  hos- 
tility of  the  hostess  is  beyond  all 
words.  Moreover,  at  English  after- 
noon teas  there  are  two  rules.  One 
is  you  may  not  speak  to  a  fellow- 
guest  without  an  introduction.  The 
other  is  that  no  introduction  is 
necessary     between      guests     of    the 
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house.  One  of  these  rules  is  always 
inflexibly  enforced  at  every  tea;  but 
the  casual  guest  never  knows  which 
one,  and  so  complications  ensue. 

English  hostesses  always  seem  to 
me  very  much  like  that  peculiar  kind 
of  flowered  chintz  with  which  they 
cover  their  furniture.  The  kind  that 
looks  like  oilcloth,  and  is  very  cold 
and  shiny,  very  slippery,  and  de- 
cidedly   uncomfortable. 

But  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
conversational  unsiatisfactoriness  of 
the  English  women  are  the  enter- 
taining powers  of  the  English  men. 
They  are  voluntarily  delightful.  They 
make  an  effort  (if  necessary),  to  be 
pleasantly    talkative    and    amusing. 

And  notwithstanding  the  tradi- 
tional slurs  on  British  humor,  the 
English  society  man  is  deliciously 
humorous,  and  often  as  brilliantly 
witty  as  our  own  Americans. 

At  the  dinner  I  have  mentioned 
above,  I  was  seated  next  to  a  some- 
what insignificant-looking  young  man 
of  true  English  spick-and-spanness, 
and  with  a  delightful  drawl,  almost 
like  the  one  writ- 
ten as  dialect  in 
I  nt  e  r  national 
nov^els. 

Perhaps  in  con- 
sideration of  my 
probable  American 
attitude  toward 
British  humor,  he 
good-na  t  u  r  e  d  1  y 
amused  me  with 
jokes  directed 
against  his  national 
peculiarities. 

He  described 
graphically  an  Eng- 
lishman who  was 
blindly  groping 
about  in  his  brain  for  a  good  story 
which  he  had  heard  and  stored  away 
there.  "Ah,  yes,"  said  the  supposed 
would-be  jester;  "the  man  was  ill; 
and  he  said  his  physician  advised  that 
he  should  every  morning  take  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  take  a  walk  around  the 
place." 

"He  had  missed  the  point,  do  you 
see,"    explained  my  amusing   neigh- 
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bor,  "and  the  joke  should  have  been. 
'take  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  take  a  walk 
on  the  grounds,'  do  you  see?" 

So  pleased  was  the  young  man  with 
the  whole  story,   that   I  laughed   ia 
sympathy,  and  he  went  on  to  say; 
"But  you  Americans  make  just  the 
same  mistakes  about  our  jokes.     Xow 
only  last  week  Punch  had  a  ripping 
line  asking  why  the  Americans  were 
making   such    a   fuss   about    Bishop 
Potter,  and  said  anyone  would  think 
he  was  a  meat  potter.     Now  one  of 
your   New   York   daily   papers   bor- 
rowed the  thing,  and  made  it  read, 
'What's    the    matter    with     Bishop 
Potter?     Anyone  would  think  he  was 
a   meat    packer.*      'Pon  my   honor, 
Miss    Emmins,   I    know   that    for    a 
fact!" 

"Then  I  think,"  I  replied,  "that 
we  ought  never  again  to  throw  stones 
at  the  British  sense  of  humor." 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  a  bulky- 
English  lord  across  the  table  was 
heard  denouncing  the  course  taken 
by  a  certain  political  party.  So  en- 
ergetic   were    his    gestures,    and    so 

forceful  his  speech, 
that  he  had  grown 
very  red  and  bel- 
ligerent-looking, 
and  fairly  ham- 
mered the  table  in 
his  indignation. 

The  young  man 
next  to  me  looked 
at  him,  as  an  in- 
dulgent father 
might  look  at  a 
naughty  child. 
"Is  n't  he  the  sau- 
cy puss?"  said  my 
neighbor,  turning 
to  me,  with  such 
a  roguish  smile, 
that  his  remark  seemed  the  funni- 
est thing  I  had  ever  heard. 

I  franklv  told  mv  attractive  dinner 
partner,  that  the  men  of  London 
society  were  far  more  entertain- 
ing than  the  women.  He  did  not 
seem  surprised  at  this,  but  seemed 
to  look  upon  it  as  an  accepted 
condition. 

I    glanced   across   the   table   at   a 
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young  Englishwoman.     She  was  an 
"  Honorable,"    and    possessed    of    a 
jointed  surname.  She  was  attired  with 
great  wealth  and  unbecomingness,  and 
to   sum    her    up   in 
a  general   way,  she 
looked  as  if  she  did 
nol  write  poetry. 

"Yes,"  she  was 
saying,  "cabs  are 
cheap  with  us,  but 
if  you  ride  a  lot  in 
a  day,  they  count 
up."  Thisis  astock 
remark  with  Lon- 
don women  and  I 
was  not  surprised 
to  hear  it  again. 

I  glanced  at  my 
young  man.  He  too, 
had  heard,  and  he 
quickly  caught  my 
mental  attitude. 

"Yes,"  he  said, 
"  Englishwomen  and 
girls  are    very     fit;  sessed  of  a  ji 

they  're  good  form, 
accomplished,     and    all    that.      But 
somehow,     er, — their     minds    don't 
jell, 


insignificance,   beside   the  one  given 

me  at  the  Punch  office. 

I  was  the  only  guest,  the  host  was 

the   genial   and   miraculously   clever 
Editor  of  Punch. 

The  tea  was  of  the 
ordinary  London  de- 
liciousness,  the  cakes 
and  thin  bread-and- 
butter  were,  as 
always,  over  there, 
the  best  in  the 
world;  but  it  was 
served  to  us  on  the 
historic  Pmmc/i  table, 
the  great  table  where 
every  Friday  night, 
since  the  beginning 
of  that  publication, 
its  editorial  staff 
has  dined. 

And  as  each  diner 
at  sometime  cut  his 
monogram  into  the 
table,  the  semi-pol- 
ished surface  shows 
priceless   memorials 

of  the  great  British  authors,  artists, 

and    illustrators. 

I  was  informed  by  niy  kind  host 


As  this  exactly  expressed  my  own     that  I  might  sit  at  any  place  I  chose. 


opinion,  I  was  delighted  at  his  clever 
phrasing  of  it. 

But  if  the  Englishman  is  charming 
as  a  dinner  guest,  he  is  even  more  so, 
when  he  is  host,  as  he  often  is  at 
afternoon  tea.  And  though  I  at- 
tended many  teas  presided  over  by 
London    men,    all    others    fade    into 


I  hesitated  between  Thackeray's  and 
Mark  Lemon's,  but  finally  by  a  sud- 
den impulse  I  dropped  into  a  chair  in 
front  of  the  monogram  of  George  du 
Maurier. 

The  Editor  of  Punch  smiled  a  Httle, 
but  he  only  said,  "You  Americans 
are  a  humorous  people." 


Rahway.  N.  J.     April  jj,  1907. 
Dear  Editor: 

By  an  oversight,  artistic  talent  was  left 
out  of  my  make-up.  but  I  have  done  my 
best  to  indicate  to  your  artist  the  general 
effect  of  an  English  telephone,  Emily 
Emmins's  remarks  were  not  in  the  least 
exaggerated :  they  did  n't  half  describe  the 
clumsy  awkwardness  of  the  thing.  And 
it  is  invariably  out  of  order,  and  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  use.  The  cords  should  be 
longer  than  I  have  shown  them,  as  the  user 
can  stand  two  or  three  feet  away  from  the 
desk,  or  sit  down   at   the   machine,   if  she 

1  is  a  black  rubber 


disk,    that    is   laid    flat    against    the    ear. 

B  is  the  transmitter,  and  is  fully  18 
inches  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker 
after  the  receiver  is  placed  against  the  ear. 

C  C  are  the  cradles  or  racks,  in  which 
the  telephone  rests  when  not  in  use.  They 
plunge  down  a  little  into  holes,  when  the 
instrument  is  laid  on   them. 

D  is  a  sort  of  fret,  alxiut  five  inches 
long,  which  presses  into  K.  A 11  four  finger 
tips  must  press  hard  on  this,  all  the  limp 
the  telephone  is  in  use.  If  you  let  it  slip 
out  (as  in  illustration)  you  can't  hear  a  word. 

E  E  are  green  cords  just  like  those  on 
our  own  telephones.  But  there  's  a  lot  of 
them  as  to  length,  and  they  tangle  them- 
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s  all  around  your  hands,  and  eventu- 
ally go  into  holes  in  the  box. 

F.  A  sort  of  dial  plate,  I  forget  the 
exact  appearance  or  use  of  this,  so  make 
it  hazy  and  sketchy. 

G.  The  large  desk  or  table  on  which  the 
whole  affair  sits. 

H.  A  polished  wooden  box  that  holds 
the  mechanism.  This  box  is  about  a  foot 
high  and  perhaps  t;  inches  wide,  and  10 


K  is  a  wooden   (or  metal)    cylindrical 

shaped  thing,  about  18  inches  long.  This 
is  grasped  in  one  hand  (fingers  on  the  fret) 
and  the  performer  usually  pulls  at  the 
transmitter  with  the  other  hand,  in  a 
futile  endeavor  to  draw  it  nearer.  This 
gives  much  the  effect  of  a  trombone  player. 
K  is  about  ij  times  as  thick  as  a  brootn- 

J  J   J  are  joints.      Rather  more  clumsy 
and  ill'fitted  than  I  have  shown. 


AN   AMERICAN    STATESMAN: 
WILSON 


WILLIAM    LYNE 


By  H,  Parker  Willis 


HERE  politics  as 
commonly  pur- 
sued is  at  best  a 
salaried  occupa- 
tion, and  at  worst 
the  readiest  means 
of  access  to  the 
'"*  people's  purse,  the 
acceptance  of  public  office  as  a  privi- 
lege and  duty  is  rare.  The  sacri- 
fice of  self-interest  for  an  idea  so 
intangible  as  the  national  welfare 
is  rarer  still.  In  American  political 
history,  a  few  examples  of  such  a 
spirit  stand  out  conspicuously,  but 
it  is  likely  that  there  are  others 
which  pass  altogether  unnoticed  be- 
cause their  unusual  character  pre- 
vents them  from  being  understood 
or  appreciated. 

William  Lyne  Wilson  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  one  of  the  very  few  men  in 


recent  public  life  with  ■  whom  the 
sense  of  service  to  the  nation  was 
wholly  superior  to  personal  con- 
siderations of  any  sort.  His  career 
fell  at  a  time  when  contemporary 
politics  had  reached  a  crucial  point; 
it  included  a  commanding  part  in 
the  discussion  of  great  problems, 
but  its  singular  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple is  what  makes  it  worthy  of 
exceptional  study.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
not  a  politician  by  inheritance  or 
training,  but  entered  public  Hfe 
from  a  widely  different  occupation. 
Although  he  began  his.  active  ca- 
reer as  a  lawyer,  the  profession 
which  has  furnished  to  American  pol- 
itics more  men  perhaps  than  have 
been  drawn  from  any  other,  this 
was  not  his  original  calling.  He  had 
been  graduated  from  the  Columbian 
University  at   Washington  in   i860, 
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and  had  served  as  a  private  in  the 
Twelfth  Virginia  Cavalry,  C.  S.  A., 
until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox, 
before  he  began,  in  1865,  his  study  of 
law.  During  the  two  years  spent  in 
professional  study  at  his  alma  mater, 
he  served  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages,  and  after  taking 
his  professional  degree  he  became 
Professor  of  Latin  because  unable  to 
practise  law  in  West  Virginia  under 
the  legislation  debarring  ex-Con- 
federates from  the  pursuit  of  that 
profession.  It  was  the  four  years 
of  duty  in  a  college  professorship  in 
Washington  that  determined  his  habit 
of  mind,  and  made  him  throughout 
his  later  career  predominantly  It  stu- 
dent attached  to  the  retired  and 
simple  life. 

Eleven  years  spent  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  Charlestown  after  the  abo- 
lition of  the  lawyer's  test  oath  brought 
to  him  a  distinguished  standing  at  the 
bar  of  his  native  State.  His  reputa- 
tion far  exceeded  these  local  limits, 
for  he  was  already  spoken  of  in  in- 
fluential quarters  as  a  suitable  ap- 
pointee to  a  place  then  vatant  on  the 
Federal  bench  when  the  University  of 
West  Virginia  offered  him  its  Presi- 
dency. It  was  while  occupying  this 
latter  post  in  1882  that  he  received 
his  call  to  the  active  political  career 
in  which  his  reputation  became  na- 
tional. 

Seldom  in  our  public  life  are  re- 
cruits drawn  from  the  Presidents  of 
our  universities.  But,  with  his  stu- 
dious habits  and  tastes,  Mr.  Wilson 
possessed  a  consuming  interest  in 
affairs.  It  would  have  been  a  sacri- 
fice of  rare  qualities  had  he  consented 
to  contemplate  public  questions  from 
a  purely  academic  standpoint,  or  to 
spend  his  whole  life  in  the  important 
but  humdrum  occupations  of  a 
trusted  lawyer  in  a  provincial  town. 

The  attraction  of  politics  had  for 
many  years  made  itself  felt  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  field  of  thought.  As  far 
back  as  1868  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  writing  political  articles — a  temp- 
tation which  he  regretted  but  could 
not  resist.  **  A  disposition  to  politics 
seems  to  have  descended  to  me  from 


my  father,"  he  wrote;  and  he  con- 
fessed that  he  was  in  danger  of 
** devoting  too  much  time  to  this 
unprofitable  subject."  Already  he 
had  borne  a  small  part  in  national 
politics,  having  been  in  1874  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  Convention 
at  Piedmont,  in  1880  one  of  two 
delegates  to  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  Cincinnati,  in  the  same 
year  an  elector-at-large  on  the 
Hancock  ticket,  and  later  the  mes- 
senger to  carry  the  vote  to  Washing- 
ton. Long  and  serious  study  had 
familiarized  him  with  pending  public 
questions,  and  the  call  to  action  in  the 
autumn  of  1881.  when,  after  an  un- 
expected deadlock  in  the  Congres- 
sional convention,  he  was  nominated, 
found  him  ready  to  **leap  forthright, 
accoutred,  accepting,  alert,"  from  his 
retirement.  From  that  time  until 
the  day,  fourteen  years  later,  when 
he  was  driven  into  private  life  with 
the  conservative  wing  of  his  party, 
after  an  ineffectual  struggle  with  the 
forces  of  radicalism,  his  whole  thought 
and  strength  were  given  to  the  nation 
with  a  single-mindedness  rarely  if 
ever  surpassed  in  American  politics. 
The  year  1882  marks  a  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Gradually,  under  able 
leadership,  it  was  regaining  a  portion 
of  its  lost  prestige.  Tariff  questions 
had  been  allowed  to  come  to  the 
front  after  determined  opposition  on 
the  part  both  of  interested  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  politicians. 
The  beginnings  of  the  movement 
toward  monopoly  were  already  in 
sight — closely  allied  in  their  incep- 
tion, as  in  their  later  growth,  with 
the  tariff  and  its  discriminatory 
schedules.  The  overgrown  pension 
system  and  the  excessive  inflation  of 
public  expenditures  called  for  im- 
mediate and  courageous  pruning. 
Civil-service  ideas  were  in  their  in- 
fancy, the  spoils  system  being  still 
in  almost  undisputed  control.  Per- 
haps there  has  not  been  a  juncture 
since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  when 
there  was  greater  opportunity  for 
faithful  and  useful  public  service. 
There  was  work  to  be  don6  in  re- 
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shaping  the  ideas  and  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party— work  that 
would  call  for  the  utmost  effort  that 
could  be  put  forth  by  conservative 
men.  It  is  not  certain  that  when 
Mr.  Wilson  entered  national  politics 
he  fully  foresaw  the  chance  for  this 
large  service,  but  he  came  at  a  time 
when  there  was  urgent  need  for  just 
such  talents  as  his.  His  worth  was 
at  once  recognized  and  his  committee 
assignments  early  showed  the  value 
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that  was  placed  upon  his  capacities 
by  party  associates.  He  was,  from 
that  time  on,  the  chosen  aid  of  the 
best  men  then  in  national  public  life, 
numbering  among  his  close  friends 
Cleveland,  Carlisle,  Fairchild,  Mor- 
ton and  many  others.  They  valued 
him  not  solely  for  his  ability  but  for 
his  trustworthiness  and  freedom  from 
selfishness  as  well  as  from  the  per- 
sonal ambition  which  with  many 
politicians  makes  every  act  a  claim 
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to  be  presented  in  the  future. 
The  absorbing  effort  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
career  was  his  struggle  to  secure 
the  application  of  tariff-reform  ideas. 
Besides  being  an  important  political 
issue,  tariff  reform  was  to  him  a 
moral  question  of  commanding  sig- 
nificance. In  all  that  he  spoke  and 
wrote,  the  recognition  of  protective 
duties  as  a  kind  of  class  discrimina- 
tion most  injurious  in  its  effect  upon 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  holds  a 
prominent  place.  Never  for  a  mo- 
ment did  he  allow  himself  to  be 
diverted  from  his  opposition  on 
grounds  of  principle  by  argument  as 
to  the  temporary  effectiveness  of  the 
tariff  in  stimulating  home  industry. 
Yet  he  was  by  no  means  a  doctrinaire, 
and  there  was  no  more  careful  thinker 
on  details  of  tariff  administration. 
He  was  exceptionally  well-informed 
when  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
shaping  schedules  to  take  the  place  of 
those  in  operation.  It  happened  that 
Mr.  Wilson's  advent  in  Congress  coin- 
cided with  the  first  serious  acceptance 
since  the  Civil  War  of  tariff  reform  as 
a  Democratic  principle.  At  the  open- 
ing of  his  first  term,  he  was  called 
upon  to  choose  between  the  Demo- 
cratic group  which  had  allied  itself 
with  the  forces  of  protection,  and  that 
which  stood  for  the  reform  of  the 
schedules.  This  question  presented 
itself  in  one  of  those  peculiarly  try- 
ing forms  which  are  often  accounted 
sufficient  reason  for  a  breach  with 
principle.  He  was  confronted  in 
casting  his  vote  for  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  with  the  necessity  of  choosing 
between  Mr.  Carlisle,  the  avowed 
candidate  of  the  tariff-reform  wing 
of  the  party,  and  Mr.  Randall  whose 
term  of  office  a  few  years  before  had 
been  marked  by  a  manifest  indis- 
position to  favor  changes  in  the 
schedules.  Sharp  pressure  from  the 
Governor  and  principal  politicians 
of  West  Virginia,  coupled  with  threats 
of  political  destruction,  did  not  move 
Wilson,  and  he  voted  for  Mr.  Carlisle, 
who  was  elected.  He  knew  that  this 
act  was  but  the  opening  of  a  con- 
tinuous contest  with  the  protected 
interests.     Yet,  "when   I   faced  the 


alternative  of  giving  my  first  vote 
as  a  policy  one  or  as  a  conscientious 
one,  I  was  unable  to  do  violence  to 
my  convictions,"  he  wrote  in  his 
journal. 

From  the  election  of  Mr.  Carlisle 
onward,  there  was  hardly  a  session 
of  Congress  that  was  not  marked 
by  some  sharp  and  trying  struggle 
over  the  formative  tariff  question. 
On  the  Morrison  and  Mills  bills,  Mr. 
Wilson  shared  in  the  history-making 
debates  which  mark  out  those  abor- 
tive measures  as  pivotal  points  in 
the  record  of  the  tariff  contest.  He 
was  also  prompt  in  antagonizing 
strong  interests  other  than  the  tariff. 
His  opposition  to  the  pension  policy, 
then  popular  with  Congress  and  with 
a  section  of  the  country,  was  ascribed 
by  many  to  an  early  bias,  presumably 
acquired  in  the  army  of  Virginia. 
Nothing  could  have  been  further 
from  the  mark  than  such  an  interpre- 
tation. His  attitude  was  the  out- 
come of  earnest  belief  in  governmental 
economy  and  of  the  repulsion  excited 
by  the  greed  of  unworthy  pension 
claimants.  In  the  contest  over  the 
enforcement  of  the  arbitrary  rules 
of  procedure  which  it  was  sought  to 
foist  upon  the  House,  Mr.  Wilson 
fought  on  the  side  of  pure  democ- 
racy and  popular  government.  He 
believed  firmly  in  the  House  as  a 
representative  body,  and  in  his  latter 
days  often  spoke  with  regret  of  the 
decadence  and  loss  of  initiative  which 
characterized  the  lower  chamber. 

But,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
first  ten  years  in  Congress,  it  was  the 
tariff  question  which  was  most  con- 
stantly present  to  his  mind.  Coupled 
with  this  issue  during  the  later 
eighties,  the  trust  question  began  to 
attract  much  of  his  attention.  The 
problem  thus  presented  to  the  country 
became  an  absorbing  passion  with  him 
and  the  perception  of  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  trust  movement 
and  the  tariff  largely  modified  his 
views  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
duties  should  be  modified.  Democ- 
racy was  now  on  the  mend  from 
the  political  standpoint,  and  it 
was  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Wilson 
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as  the  strongest  revenue  reformer  in 
the  party  that  placed  him  in  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  1893.  Completely 
absorbed  in  the  preparation  of  a 
new  tariff  bill,  he  devoted  to  that 
effort  his  whole  strength  until  the 
passage  of  the  measure  through  the 
House,  when  his  health  gave  way 
under  the  prolonged  strain.  The 
main  ideas  of  the  original  *' Wilson 
bill "  were  by  no  means  revolutionary, 
yet  they  were  ample  as  a  beginning 
of  the  reaction  away  from  the  extreme 
protection  which  the  country  had 
reached  under  the  McKinlev  act. 
The  bill  was  worded  with  the  greatest 
care  and  was  worked  out  with  minute 
attention  to  details.  Provision  was 
made  for  free  raw  materials,  so  far 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  revenue 
situation  permitted,  and,  in  every 
case  where  a  monopolistic  interest 
was  hidden  or  strengthened  by  a 
tariff  duty,  it  removed  that  duty. 
Care  was  taken  to  attack  no  legiti- 
mate industry  unnecessarily,  but  it 
was  sought  to  cut  the  duties  on 
finished  products,  where  possible,  to 
a  revenue  basis  and  to  make  them 
as  even  and  equitable  in  their  general 
application  as  might  be.  The  clauses 
providing  for  income  taxation  were 
inserted  partly  at  the  request  of 
other  Democratic  leaders,  but  were 
not  among  the  original  ideas  with 
which  the  author  of  the  bill  started. 
Although  Mr.  Wilson  recognized 
the  justice  of  proper  income  taxa- 
tion, he  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
injecting  this  issue  into  the  tariff 
contest  and  thereby  complicating  it. 
As  it  came  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  it  is  probable 
that  there  has  never  been  a  more 
carefully  drafted  bill  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  unless  it  be  that 
classic  of  American  tariff  legislation, 
the  reform  measure  of  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the 
Wilson  bill  that  its  author  showed  his 
weakness  as  a  politician  of  the  man- 
oeuvring type.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  main  body  of  his  party  asso- 
ciates in  both  Houses  were  as  single- 


minded  as  himself.  How  many  of 
them  were  impregnated  with  pro- 
tective ideas  he  had  probably  never 
realized.  How  many  were  simply 
doing  the  will  of  monopolistic  masters 
he  had  certainly  not  guessed.  The 
disfigurement  suffered  by  the  new 
bill  in  the  lower  chamber  was  far 
from  re-assuring,  but  it  was  little 
more  than  a  suggestion  of  the  treat- 
ment to  which  the  measure  was  sub- 
jected in  the  Senate.  The  Senate, 
under  the  lead  of  Gorman  of  Mary- 
land, mangled  the  bill  until  it  was 
unrecognizable.  The  sting  of  disap- 
pointment was  tenfold  more  keen 
because  this  was  the  work  of  Demo- 
cratic Senators.  Only  after  the  bill 
had  been  stripped  of  its  most  char- 
acteristic features  and  largely  de- 
vitalized, was  it  returned  to  the 
House.  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  enough 
of  an  opportunist  to  take  this  de- 
feat and  make  the  best  of  it.  He 
pleaded  with  all  his  might  against 
the  acceptance  of  the  emasculated 
legislation,  but  to  no  purpose.  It 
was  some  consolation  that  in  his 
utter  humiliation  he  found  a  warm 
sympathizer  in  President  Cleveland, 
who  directed  to  him  the  famous  letter 
in  which  he  exposed  the  Judas-like 
tactics  of  the  Democratic  Senators 
who  were  responsible  for  the  change 
in  the  bill,  and  held  them  up  to  scorn 
and  contempt.  In  part,  at  least,  it 
was  a  recognition  of  the  deep  disap- 
pointment experienced  by  his  floor 
leader  that  induced  President  Cleve- 
land, instead  of  signing  the  bill,  to 
permit  it  to  pass  to  the  statute  books 
unsigned.  The  President  did  what 
he  could,  as  an  individual,  to  alle- 
viate the  disappointment  of  his  friend 
by  dispatching  to  him,  through  a 
special  messenger,  a  letter  of  warm 
appreciation  and  of  regret  for  the 
fate  of  what  both  men  now  clearly 
saw  must  for  many  years  be  a  lost 
cause. 

In  dealing  with  the  silver  question, 
Mr.  Wilson  showed  the  same  qualities 
of  statesmanship  as  in  his  tariff  re- 
form contest.  He  would  have  been 
glad,  had  it  been  possible,  to  lay  the 
monetary  question  aside  for  a  period, 
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until  the  tariff  had  been  disposed  of. 
This  was  not  due  to  a  disposition  to 
shirk  the  issue,  but  to  a  feeling  that 
by  pushing  forward  the  silver  ques- 
tion, as  many  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians were  then  seeking  to  do,  the 
tariff,  which  he  considered  para- 
mount, would  be  thrown  into  the 
background.  When  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  silver  question  would 
assume  a  prominent  place,  he  en- 
deavored to  have  it  disposed  of  in 
a  way  that  would  permanently  settle 
it.  He  was  very  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  efiEort  to  secure  the  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  act,  and  it  was 
probably  due  more  to  his  efforts  than 
to  those  of  any  other  one  Democrat 
that  that  piece  of  legislation  was  at 
last  repealed.  Mr.  Wilson  had  early 
urged  the  Democrats  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  his  own  Southern 
brethren,  not  to  weaken  their  party 
before  the  country  by  involving  it 
with  a  doubtful  issue,  thus  enabling 
their  opponents  to  shift  the  contest 
in  the  coming  Presidential  struggle 
away  from  the  familiar  tariff  ground. 
In  an  article  published  in  the  Forum 
early  in  the  year  1893,  he  took  this 
point  of  view  with  unsurpassed  force 
and  vigor.  **Upon  what  plea,"  he 
asked,  **will  the  most  sincere  ad- 
vocate of  free  coinage  within  the 
Democratic  ranks  justify  to  himself 
the  forcing  upon  the  party,  in  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion  and 
in  the  coming  campaign,  an  issue 
that  threatens  to  defeat  the  party 
and  carry  down,  in  one  common 
wreck,  party,  tariff  reform  and  pos- 
sibly bimetallism  also?"  This  was 
the  cry  of  the  political  leader  ap- 
pealing, in  language  that  could  be 
understood,  to  the  free-silver  Demo- 
crats. Later,  when  the  drift  toward 
free  silver  was  too  pronounced  to  be 
misunderstood,  Mr.  Wilson  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  expression  to  his 
opposition  to  it.  In  the  plainest  of 
terms  .he  again  and  again,  during 
the  campaign  of  1896,  urged  the 
voters  of  the  country  not  to  give  their 
adherence  to  the  silver  cause.  Even 
in  his  own  town,  where  the  intense 
bitterness  of  the  feeling  with  regard 


to  this  subject  had  resulted  in  visiting 
upon  him  unpopularity  as  great  as 
his  former  favor,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  assert  his  principles.  It  was  in  his 
two-hours'  speech  at  Charlestown,  on 
October  17,  1896,  that  he  reached 
highwater  mark  in  an  oratorical 
career  which  has  had  no  superiors 
among  his  contemporaries  in  national 
politics.  Although  at  first  drowned 
by  the  shouts  and  outcries  of  vulgar 
partisans,  it  was  but  a  few  minutes 
before  the  high  enthusiasm  and  sheer 
moral  power  of  the  man  brought  the 
audience  perfectly  under  his  control 
as  in  the  old  days  of  his  repeated 
nominations  for  Congress.  Yet  this 
was  only  the  flickering  of  the  political 
candle.  The  effect  was  powerful  but 
temporary.  The  speech,  as  a  local 
journalist  put  it,  ''hypnotized  the 
Democrats  for  a  time,  but  it  intensi- 
fied their  bitterness  against  him." 
This  had  been  fully  foreseen  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  for  he  realized  the  strength 
with  which  the  silver  idea  had  taken 
hold  of  the  radical  elements  in  his 
party.  In  fact,  he  had  entered  the 
silver  struggle  knowing  that  his 
complete  defeat  and  overthrow  would 
probably  result  from  his  part  in  it. 

From  the  very  first,  Mr.  Wilson's 
district  had  been  extremely  "close." 
A  plurality  of  ten  votes  was  all  he 
was  able  to  gather  in  his  "first  election, 
and  even  then  it  was  more  than  any- 
thing else  his  own  personal  popu- 
larity and  standing  rather  than  his 
party  relationships  that  gave  him  a 
hold  upon  the  constituency.  With 
an  established  body  of  voters  in  a 
district  of  conservative  tendency, 
like  that  now  worthily  represented  in 
Congress  by  the  Hon.  S.  W.  McCall 
of  Massachusetts,  he  would  have  been 
a  fixture  in  Congress  for  life,  had  he 
cared  to  stay  so  long.  But  political 
conditions  in  West  Virginia  were 
neither  conservative  nor  established. 
His  own  district  had  been  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  industrial  and  political 
change.  Two  distinct  sections  ex- 
isted within  it — the  western,  unde- 
veloped and  sparsely  settled,  and 
the  eastern,  agricultural,  inhabited 
by  people  akin  to  those  of  the  Shenan- 
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doah  valley.  It  was  from  this  latter 
constituency  that  he  had  drawn  his 
main  support  throughout  an  area 
practically  free  from  self-interested 
motives.  Industrial  change  radically 
altered  the  local  conditions.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  pene- 
trated this  region  soon  after  1870. 
Between  1880  and  1890,  the  con- 
struction of  the  West  Virginia  Cen- 
tral added  largely  to  the  possibilities 
of  industrial  exploitation.  Railway 
building  naturally  developed  the  re- 
sources of  the  western  part  of  the 
district.  Coal,  timber  and  oil  re- 
gions were  opened.  The  immediate 
result  was  the  up-building  of  many 
small  industrial  towns.  Population 
flowed  in  to  take  advantage  of  the 
work  and  wages  which  were  offered 
in  increasing  amounts.  From  New 
England,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  miners  came  in  large  numbers ; 
from  the  south  came  an  influx  of 
Negro  laborers.  In  point  of  popu- 
lation, the  western  section  of  the 
district  shortly  overbalanced  the  eas- 
tern portion.  The  new  voters  were 
for  the  most  part  either  predisposed 
toward  protection,  or  were  of  too 
little  intelligence  to  give  much  thought 
to  political  questions  in  any  form. 
Both  these  classes  of  immigrants 
readily  lent  themselves  to  the  am- 
bitious politicians  of  the  protective 
clique,  which  included  representatives 
of  both  the  old  political  parties.  The 
growth  of  a  strong  branch  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  district  was  rendered 
easy,  for  the  profits  of  the  coal,  iron 
and  timber  operators  were  bound  up 
with  the  tariff,  and  it  was  easy,  as 
usual,  to  convince  labor  that  its 
interests  were  identical  with  those  of 
manufacturers,  and  of  owners  of  pro- 
tected raw  materials. 

Tariff  beneficiaries  and  industrial 
promoters  had  good  reason  to  fear 
the  continuance  of  Mr.  Wilson  in 
Congress,  whether  with  a  Democratic 
or  Republican  majority.  The  coal 
schedules  of  his  tariff  bill  of  1894 
deeply  offended  the  local  interests 
of  this  class.  It  was  easy  to  make 
him  a  target  on  the  ground  of  his 


anti-free-silver  views.  On  this  pwe- 
text,  chiefly,  though  really  because  of 
his  ceaseless  war  upon  the  protected 
interests,  opponents  made  shift  to  se- 
cure his  retirement  from  public  life. 
Lax  election  laws  rendered  corruption 
at  the  polls  safe  and  easy,  and  such 
methods  were  freely  resorted  to 
against  him.  His  retirement,  coming 
as  it  did  just  at  the  close  of  the  fruit- 
less and  discouraging  struggle  against 
the  corrupting  influences  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  seemed  like  a  rebuke, 
and  deeply  depressed  him,  but  the 
constant  support  and  confidence 
shown  by  President  Cleveland  did 
much  to  neutralize  this  feeling. 

The  Postmaster-Generalship,  to 
which  Mr.  Wilson  succeeded  in  1895, 
after  the  expiration  of  his  Congres- 
sional term,  was  not  a  place  to  which 
he  had  looked  forward.  He  had 
cast  his  eyes  toward  the  post  of 
Minister  to  Mexico,  which  fell  vacant 
about  the  time  of  his  defeat  in  the 
West  Virginia  campaign.  Yet  as  a 
personally  proud  man,  realizing  what 
were  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  for 
Democratic  principle,  and  knowing 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Administra- 
tion were  fully  cognizant  of  his 
deserts,  he  would  not  stir  a  finger  to 
secure  for  himself  a  place  which,  with 
its  easier  duties  and  more  favorable 
climate,  might  easily  have  prolonged 
his  life.  He  would  not  even  consent 
to  the  intercession  of  friends  with  the 
President  in  his  behalf.  It  was  only 
after  the  appointment  of  another 
man  that  he  permitted  himself  an 
entry  in  his  private  journal  which 
showed  a  trace  of  disappointment. 
"The  President  has  done  wisely  and 
for  the  best,"  he  wrote,  **but  I  fear  I 
wanted  the  place  even  more  than  I 
confessed  to  myself."  The  next  day 
he  was  offered  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eralship. It  was  even  more  accep- 
table to  him  than  would  have  been 
the  diplomatic  appointment.  Within 
a  week  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  less  than  a  month  after 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  he  was 
again  in  harness  and  working  to  his 
full  strength. 

Too  little  justice  has  been  done  to 
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the  work  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  great 
administrative  department  which  has 
so  often  been  debased  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  lowest  order  of  political 
methods.  The  department  had,  in 
Mr.  Wilson's  own  words,  *  *  been  turned 
over  to  the  spoilsmen"  during  the 
Harrison  administration.  The  rail- 
way mail  service  had  been  "looted" 
during  the  first  few  months,  the 
Presidential  post  offices  had  been 
hastily  and  inefficiently  filled,  and 
political  preferences  and  whims  had 
governed  the  redistribution  of  other 
places.  Some  order  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wilson's  predecessor, 
but  much  remained  to  be  done.  Mr. 
Wilson's  first  principle  in  administra- 
tion was  absolute  freedom  from  po- 
litical preference.  Rigid  adherence 
to  this  idea  is  perhaps  more  difficult 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, yet  so  far  did  the  new  Post- 
master-General live  up  to  his  own 
exacting  standard  that  he — one  of 
the  most  scrupulously  honest  men 
in  public  life — could  write  at  the  end 
of  his  career  in  the  Department: 
**  During  my  term,  I  have  turned  out 
no  man  or  woman  for  political  rea- 
sons. In  all  promotions,  I  chose  the 
name  with  the  highest  record,  in  no 
case  enquiring  or  knowing  the  politics 
of  the  party."  The  observance  of 
honesty  and  equity  in  a  field  where 
they  had  been  too  seldom  practised 
was  not  the  only  service  which  Mr. 
Wilson  rendered  to  the  Department  of 
which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  be- 
come the  chief.  Several  conspicuous 
pieces  of  work  mark  his  two  years' 
tenure  of  the  Cabinet  place.  One  of 
these  was  the  introduction  of  a  merit 
system  into  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Rules  controlling  promotions 
in  the  head  offices  at  Washington  and 
regulations  having  special  applica- 
tion to  the  railway  mail  service  were 
prepared  and  enforced.  The  rural 
free  delivery  system,  for  which  so 
many  others  have  taken  to  them- 
selves the  credit,  was  devised  and 
inaugurated.  Beside  these  positive  ac- 
complishments, there  were  important 
changes  in  facilitating  the  quick  trans- 


mission and  delivery  of  mail,  es- 
pecially ocean-borne  letters.  It  was 
further  sought  to  secure  from  Con- 
gress legislation  consolidating  certain 
classes  of  post  offices  into  districts — 
a  change  which  would  have  subjected 
many  of  the  employees  to  civil-service 
methods  of  appointment.  Legisla- 
tion aimed  at  the  abolition  of  long- 
standing evils  connected  with  the 
system  of  transmitting  second-class 
mails  was  also  sought.  For  much  of 
what  was  done,  and  for  more  of  what 
was  then  first  originated  and  urged, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  obliged  to  forego  the 
credit  which  was  taken  by  his  suc- 
cessors in  office.  The  work  was  per- 
formed in  circumstances  of  great 
stress.  There  was  no  harder  worker 
in  the  Cabinet  than  the  Postmaster- 
General.  Frequently  he  spoke  of  the 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  a  hard 
day's  labor  at  the  Department. 

That  the  conservative  element  in 
the  Democratic  party  must  inevitably 
go  down  in  defeat  at  the  next  Presi- 
dential election  was  foreseen  by  the 
members  of  the  Cleveland  Adminis- 
tration for  a  considerable  time  before 
the  disaster  itself.  How  sweeping 
would  be  the  victory  of  the  Repub- 
licans could  not  of  course  have  been 
predicted,  but  the  overthrow  of  those 
who  had  been  in  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  inevitable.  Mr. 
Wilson's  means  had  always  been 
comparatively  limited.  He  thought 
of  going  to  New  York  to  engage  in 
the  practice  of  law,  when  he  was 
offered  the  presidency  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  at  Lexington, 
Virginia.  That  institution  occupied 
a  peculiar  position  in  the  minds  of 
Virginians,  especially  of  those  who 
had  fought  under  General  Lee  during 
the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Wilson  had  not 
attended  the  college  of  which  his  old 
commander  became  the  head,  but  he 
was  strongly  attracted  by  the  call. 
For  a  long  time  he  had  had  very 
definite  notions  regarding  the  needs 
of  the  South  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation for  citizenship.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1897  he  assumed  office.  His  re- 
turn from  political  to  academic  li 
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was  not  altogether  peaceful.  In  a 
letter  to  Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  then 
editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  written 
soon  after  his  acceptance  of  the  pres- 
idency, he  had  used  the  following 
words : 

I  was  influenced,  I  may  say  captivated, 
by  the  possibilities  of  making  this  institu- 
tion a  great  centre  of  sound  learning  and 
sound  citizenship;  a  power  to  reproduce 
in  the  South  some  of  that  high  thinking 
which  made  her  leadership  in  the  past 
generations  so  conservative  and  yet  na- 
tional. I  am  sure  the  seed  has  not  run 
out,  but  it  needs  strong  and  wholesome  cul- 
ture. All  the  rest  of  the  country  is  in- 
terested in  this  as  much  as  Virginia  and 
the  South.  % 

This  expression  of  sound  and  ear- 
nest appreciation  of  Southern  educa- 
tional needs,  inopportunely  published, 
was  received  with  extreme  unfriend- 
liness. Both  Mr.  Wilson  and  the 
University  shared  bitter  abuse  and 
even  vilification  from  many  members 
of  the  Southern  press.  Yet  Mr.  Wil- 
son persevered  in  his  disposition  to 
effect  such  innovations  as  were  neces- 
sary. He  found  the  University,  like 
other  Virginian,  and  most  Southern, 
institutions,  suffering  from  an  entire 
lack  of  entrance  examinations,  and 
it  was  to  his  courageous  support 
of  the  system,  without  reference 
to  the  immediate  consequences  in 
loss  of  students,  that  their  enforce- 
ment was  due.  In  other  ways, 
too,  changes  of  management  and  or- 
ganization were  brought  about  that 
did  much  to  strengthen  the  course  of 
instruction.  Had  his  life  been  long 
enough  as  President  of  Washington 
and  Lee,  he  would  have  enlarged  its 
material  resources  as  greatly  as  he 
added  to  its  internal  strength.  As  a 
college  president,  Mr.  Wilson  was  as 
unique  as  he  had  been  among  the 
shrewd  politicians  of  the  national 
capital.  The  ambitious  social  stand- 
ards, which  are  to-day  gaining 
ground  in  academic  society,  were  to 
him  unknown.  The  effort  to  ape  the 
methods  of  worldly  and  wealthy 
people,  which  has  tainted  so  large  a 
fraction  of  the  college  community  of 


the  country,  was  as  distasteful  as  it 
was    amusing   to   him.     In   another 
respect,  too,  he  was  remarkably  in- 
dividual :  he  was  unwilling  to  beg,  and 
would  rarely  if  ever  go  further  than 
to  place  before  persons  interested  in 
education  a  statement  of  the  work 
and  principal  needs  of  his  own  insti- 
tution.    Upon   a   strong   foundation 
of  innate  personal  dignity  and  self- 
respect  there  was  built  up  a  struc- 
ture   of    regard    for    propriety    and 
independence,  which  had  been  greatly 
strengthened    by    his    experience    in 
official  life  and  by  his  unwillingness 
to  ask  or  accept  favors  as  a  public 
servant.     Indeed,  he  plainly  looked 
upon  his  work  as  public  in  character, 
and  as  such  not  to  be  brought  under 
suspicion  by  the  solicitation  of  favors 
or  aid  from  persons  whose  influence 
might    seem    questionable    to    those 
who  believed  in  freedom  of  thought 
and  instruction.     For  what  he  termed 
**  taking  up  a  collection  in  the  North  " 
— a  process   which,   as   he   once  re- 
marked, made  the  South  appear  as  a 
sort   of   national   Lazarus, — he   pro- 
fessed a  constant  and  genuine  aver- 
sion.    Equally  pronounced  was    his 
opposition    to    church    or   sectarian 
control  of  education,  except  in  cases 
where  such  control  was  open  or  con- 
fessed.    **I   do   not   know   to   what 
church  he  belongs,  because  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  inquire,"  was 
his  reply  to  one  who  had  asked  with 
anxiety    concerning    the    denomina- 
tional   preference    of    a    prospective 
appointee    to    membership     in    the 
faculty. 

No  estimate  of  Mr.  Wilson  would 
be  even  partially  complete,  without 
some  recognition  of  the  remarkable 
qualities  of  the  man  in  his  private 
life.  Personally  stainless,  and  pos- 
sessing the  domestic  and  social  vir- 
tues in  unusual  degree,  there  was 
about  him  an  unfailing  charm.  Ill- 
temper  and  effusiveness  were  equally 
unknown  to  him.  He  had  a  rare  qual- 
ity of  evenness  and  graciousness.  Yet 
he  had  also  the  power  of  stern  rebuke 
upon  occasion.  Acts  of  meanness  or 
dishonesty  in  college  athletics  called 
forth  nnwBxying  contempt  and  were 
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sharply  punished.  It  was  both  the 
persona]  geniality  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  be  trifled  with, 
that  gave  him  his  unique  power  over 
the  student  body.  This  was  not 
due  to  what  is  usually  termed  "  popu- 
larity." It  was  an  estimate  of  the 
man  which  went  very  much  deeper 
than  that  word  as  often  employed 
would  signify.  The  regard  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  students  of  the 
University  was  fully  demonstrated 
in  the  hearing  given  to  his  addresses 
at  the  weekly  "University  Assem- 
bly," which  he  instituted  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  the   common   college 
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spirit  naturally  lacking  in  an  institu- 
tion where  the  elective  system  was 
carried  to  an  extreme  and  class - 
feeling  was  largely  absent.  It  is 
more  than  mere  cant  to  say  that  every 
member  of  the  University  felt  it  as  a 
direct  personal  loss  when  death,  which 
had  been  foreseen  for  many  months, 
removed  their  President.  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart"  is  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  headstone  in  Charlestown 
whither  Mr.  Wilson,  or  "the  trace  of 
him  that  this  mortal  existence  had 
left,"  was  accompanied  by  his  stu- 
dents and  associates.  No  words 
could  better  express  the  soul  of 
the  man. 


A  RECORD  OF  QUEENS 

By   HiLDEGABDE   HawthORNE 


Fall  the  beauty,  the 
interest,   the  won- 
der and  terror  this 
world     brings     to 
us      from      one 
end   of   our   jour- 
ney  through  it  to 
the   other,   the 
most  amazing  thing  we  encounter  is 
ourselves.     Our  struggles  in  our  en- 
vironment,  pushed   on   by   an  inex- 
plicable   fervor,     dragged    back    by 
failure   and    impotence,    at   once   so 
mighty  and  so  puerile,  giving  each 
other  the  crudest    wounds   and  the 
sublimest  self-sacrifice;  now  hesitating 
at  nothing  to  achieve  a  desired  end, 
again  trembling  and  dismayed  before 
the  shadow  of  an  unreality — how  un- 
ending a  source  of  interest  we  are  to 
each  other!     The  trouble  is  that  so 
much  of  the  play  takes  place  behind 
drawn  curtains.    Doubtless  the  hedge- 
rows   and    byways    are    filled    with 
romance  and  secret,  astonishing  bat- 
tles are  fought  out  at  our  very  elbows; 
but    the    impenetrable     veil     which 
hangs  between  most  of  us  and  the 
rest  of  the  world — so  far.   at   least, 
as  all  save  a  few  intimates  are  con- 
cerned— is  not  often  lifted.     We  see 
it  stir  in  the  gust  of  some  passion,  oc- 


casionally a  groan  or  a  laugh  reveals 
that  there  is  life  behind.  Seldom 
indeed  is  it  torn  down  so  that  every 
one  may  look  for  himself — look  on 
at  the  hopes,  the  fears,  love  and  hate, 
the  days  and  nights  of  another  heart. 
It  is  with  deep  and  unfailing  interest 
that  we  gaze,  marvelling  to  find 
another  so  unlike  ourself,  marvelling 
still  more  to  find  him  so  like — even 
where  centuries  lie  between  his  ex- 
perience of  life  and  our  own.  So  it  is 
that  autobiographies,  biographies  of 
an  intimate,  personal  sort,  letters 
written  to  one,  but  whose  seals  death 
has  made  free  to  the  world,  are  read 
with  a  peculiar  interest.  Turning 
over  such  pages  we  enter  these  other 
lives,  our  blood  pulses  with  that  of 
the  dead  writer,  so  living  once,  who 
set  down  or  spoke  the  words  we  read 
while  life  still  drove  hira  along  the 
strange  path  whose  windings  and 
doublings  we  in  our  turn  pursue. 

When  these  transcriptions  of  the 
actual  lives  of  human  beings  concern 
themselves  with  Kings  and  Queens, 
with  persons  of  rank  in  the  world, 
in  art,  literature  or  on  the  stage,  per- 
sons who  oppose  so  glittering  a  front 
that  they  disappear  in  their  ow 
radiance  from  the  dazzled  stare 
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fellow  sojourners,  this  interest  deep- 
ens. Especially  is  this  the  case 
where  women  are  concerned,  per- 
haps because  a  woman's  life,  even 
when  it  is  lived  in  the  glare  of  a 
throne  or  before  the  footlights,  is  still 
apt  to  be  a  more  personal,  a  more 
passionate  and  elemental  life  than  a 
man's.  A  Louis  XIV,  a  Napoleon,  a 
Frederick  of  Prussia  is  a  man — ^he  is 
even  more  an  epoch.  But  Marie 
Louise,  Eugenie,  Peg  Woffington, 
Julie  de  L'Espinasse — ^these  are  wo- 
men and  women  only,  whatever  trap- 
pings of  royalty  or  genius  may  hang 
upon  them.  From  Sappho  down  it 
is  always  the  vivid  individual  note 
that  is  struck — 

Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 

And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings, 

says  Richard  II,  about  to  augment 
them  with  his  own.  But  it  is  the 
sad  lives  of  Queens  we  find  told, 
whenever  those  lives  are  truly  told. 
Observing  them  casually  as  they  per- 
form their  set  pieces  and  speak  their 
written  parts  they  seem  a  row  of 
gorgeous  butterflies  shining  with 
color,  velvet  of  texture,  living  on 
flowers  and  fragrance,  knowing  only 
blue  skies  and  summer  lands.  Yet 
in  these  records  of  witty  or  beautiful 
women,  often  both  beautiful  and 
witty,  women  who  plunged  into  the 
maelstrom  of  life,  Queens  of  Tragedy 
or  Comedy,  real  and  make-believe 
Queens,  Queens  of  their  Country,  of 
Society,  of  the  Stage,  we  find  the 
balance  heavy  on  the  side  of  sorrow. 
Life  plays  with  them  all,  and  one  by 
one  they  leave  his  table  losers  in  the 
game.  Marie  Antoinette — how  she 
holds  all  the  winning  cards  and  how 
she  takes  trick  after  trick — her  gains 
heap  the  table,  fall  to  the  floor  un- 
heeded, so  fortunate  she  is !  And 
Eugenie,  at  the  head  of  her  gay  court 
of  beauties  and  wits,  her  hand  is 
royal  with  trtunps.  Woman  after 
woman  the  long  file  sweeps  by  us  out 
of  the  past,  the  gleam  of  life  once  more 
alight  in  lovely  eyes — ^with  the  rustle 
and  murmur  of  silks  and  voices,  the 
tempest  of  quick  passions  and  high 
hopes,  the  pathetic  deaths  hushing 


one  after  the  other.  How  unlike 
they  are,  how  infinitely  various,  yet 
how  they  are  all  bound  together  by 
that  iron  chain  of  tragedy,  gay  and 
smiling  though  many  of  them  seemed 
to  their  contemporaries.  The  phrase 
of  Mme.  du  Deffand  applies  but  too 
well :  **  Life,  truly  estimated,  is  capable 
of  only  one  grand  misfortune— it- 
self." She  herself  had  had  all  Paris 
could  give  her,  all  even  that  she  had 
asked  for.  Blind  and  lonely  and  old, 
she  sums  up  living  as  synonymous 
with  suffering;  and  from  all  these 
brilliant  women  who  drank  it  like 
champagne,  sparkling  against  the 
lips,  comes  a  sigh  of  Amen. 

Anne  of  Austria,  the  heroine  of 
Mrs.  Grant's  ** Queen  and  Cardinal,"* 
lives  perhaps  more  vividly  for  us  than 
many  a  greater  woman  because  of 
those  inimitable  romances  which  Du- 
mas hung  upon  some  of  the  events 
of  her  life.  '  *  The  King — ^the  Queen — 
the  Cardinal!"  cried  Aramis,  Porthos, 
D'Artagnan;  and  we  hear  the  beat 
of  horses*  hoofs  through  the  wild 
night.  Mrs.  Grant  does  not  give 
us  much  more  history  than  the  famous 
Frenchman  supplied;  but  we  get  all 
we  need,  for  the  book's  aim  is  to 
portray  Anne  the  woman.  It  is  the 
neglected  wife,  the  so  lonely  young 
Queen,  the  last  object  of  fiery  Bucking- 
ham's devotion,  the  doting  mother 
of  the  grand  Louis,  the  mistress  of 
Mazarin  through  many  years,  whom 
we  are  shown.  The  Court  atmos- 
phere has  been  admirably  indicated — 
the  intrigues,  the  gallantries,  the 
mighty  battles  over  questions  of  eti- 
quette, the  breaking  of  hearts  behind 
smiling  lips.  We  get  the  tittle-tattle 
of  the  courtiers,  we  are  shown  the 
letters  of  the  Queen,  who  having 
learned  to  love  in  middle  age  seems 
never  to  have  wavered  in  her  devo- 
tion. The  Cardinal  commands  her, 
brow-beats  her,  brings  her  to  tears: 
proud  Anne  of  Austria  is  meek  enough 
with  him.  Perhaps  the  author  makes 
too  little  of  the  Queen  and  too  much 
of  the  woman.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  book  Anne  is  always  royal,  but 

*  Queen  and  Cardinal.   By  Mrs.  Colquhoun  Grant. 
With  portraits,    Dutton,  New  York. 
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towards  the  end  she  degenerates  into 
a  plump  bourgeoise,  fluttering  in- 
effectually between  the  Cardinal  and 
her  son.  The  book  opens  with  the 
description  of  one  ntiarriage  between 
France  and  Spain  and  closes  virtu- 
ally with  a  second.  The  first  time 
it  is  Anne  coming  to  be  the  wife  of 
the  thirteenth  Louis,  who  goes  off 
duck-shooting  after  the  ceremony, 
refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
his  new  bride.  The  last  picture  is 
the  gallant  and  handsome  Louis 
Quatorze,  just  off  with  his  passion  for 
Marie  Mancini,  riding  lover-like  beside 
the  young  Infanta.  Almost  half  a 
century  lies  between  these  two  scenes 
and  the  chief  part  of  Anne's  life  with 
it.  On  the  whole  a  gentle,  unselfish, 
but  lazy  and  stupid  life.  The  best 
in  it  was  her  love  of  Mazarin,  whose 
cold,  ambitious  spirit  made  but  a  chill 
return.  She  lived  five  years  after 
his  death,  dragging  out  the  last  three 
in  a  struggle  against  the  horrors  of 
cancer.  As  to  the  question  of  a 
secret  marriage  between  the  two, 
Mrs.  Grant  does  not  attempt  an 
answer:  the  testimony,  she  declares, 
is  too  conflicting. 

In  Arv^de  Barine's  **  Princesses  and 
Court  Ladies'**  we  get  still  another 
glimpse  of  this  Queen.  Her  charming 
sketch  of  the  Regency,  summed  up  in 
the  portrait  of  Marie  Mancini,  has  a 
distinction  and  force  quite  foreign 
to  Mrs.  Grant's  work.  It  is  as  vivid 
as  a  gypsy  dance,  as  entertaining  as 
a  fairy  tale:  The  dark-eyed  adven- 
turess, full  of  passion  and  intelligence; 
Louis,  young,  ardent,  imaginative; 
the  Queen  proud  and  conscious  of 
her  royal  blood,  loving  Mazarin,  to 
be  sure,  but  not  losing  her  queenliness 
thereby  and  forcing  him  to  bow  to 
her  scorn  of  an  alliance  with  his 
house.  The  Cardinal  forbids  the 
marriage,  incidentally  taking  all  the 
credit  to  himself.  Louis  submits 
with  tears  and  threats,  Marie  fights 
with  fury  and  wit;  then  the  Infanta 
rises  over  the  Spanish  horizon  and  the 
Cardinal  wins,  though  it  is  only  at  the 
last  moment,  for  Marie  single-handed 

*  Princesses  and  Court  Ladies,  by  ArvMe  Barine. 
Authorized  English  version.     Putnam. 


is  almost  a  match  for  the  whole  of 
them.  The  crown  of  France  thus 
slips  from  her  hands  and  she  finally 
marries  the  Conn^table  of  Colonna. 
First  she  loves  him,  then  she  hates 
him,  and  spends  a  wild  adventurous 
life  fleeing  from  him  through  half 
the  countries  of  Europe  in  every  sort 
of  disguise,  stirring  up  convents  of 
peaceful  nuns  in  her  meteor  transits, 
rushing  hither  and  thither,  disap- 
pearing at  last  and  dying  no  one 
knows  when  or  how — 

"Oni  can  imagine  her  old,  with 
her  wild  unkempt  hair,  sordid  in  her 
dress,  wrinkled,  half  impotent.  Of 
her  lost  splendor  nothing  remains 
but  the  fire  of  her  dark  eyes.  She 
tells  fortunes  and  the  future  remains 
dark.  She  lives  in  the  past.  She 
takes  her  guitar,  plays  and  muses. 
She  dreams  that  once  she  barely 
missed  being  Queen  of  France." 

Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  was  as 
adventurous  as  the  Mancini  gypsy, 
for  all  her  royal  blood.  Her  father 
was  the  great  Gustavus,  her  mother 
was  a  fool  and  her  up-bringing  an 
amazing  farce.  She  began  by  living 
in  books  and  ended  by  swaggering 
over  Europe  in  men's  clothes,  by 
murdering  a  discarded  lover,  by 
wrangling  for  money  like  a  c6cher 
for  a  pourboire.  Insolently  witty, 
scorning  her  womanhood,  passionately 
egotistical,  she  gave  up  her  respon- 
sibilities as  Queen  when  they  bored 
her  and  never  asstmied  any  others 
in  their  place.  "The  Stroller  Queen," 
she  became  one  of  the  sights  of  her 
time,  and  crowds  waited  at  their  city 
gates  to  see  her.  But  she  palled  in 
the  course  of  years  and  it  was  with 
a  certain  relief  that  the  throng  fol- 
lowed the  last  splendid  pageant 
which  saw  her  to  her  grave. 

With  the  same  exquisite  spirit 
Barine  recreates  for  us  an  Arabian 
princess,  paints  us  the  Duchesse  de 
Maine  and  the  Margravine  of  Bay- 
reuth.  Princess  Solm^,  Arab  inmate 
of  a  harem,  runs  away  with  and  mar- 
ries a  German.  He  is  killed  three 
years  later  and  these  memoirs  voice 
her  Oriental  longing  for  the  ways  and 
life  of  her  own  people,  for  the  per- 
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fumed  idleness  of  the  harem,  for  the 
clink  of  bracelets,  the  fragrant  nights 
and  fervid  days.  This  poor  little 
princess  lost  in  a  strange  land,  lost 
still  more  utterly  when  after  twenty 
years  she  thinks  by  returning  to  find 
her  own  country — ^how  absurdly  pa- 
thetic she  is,  as  tragic  as  any  of  the 
rest  of  these  forlorn  princesses,  who, 
in  the  words  of  Gnmikow,  *' Are  bom 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  weal  of  their 
country."  The  Princess  Wilhelmina 
to  whom  these  words  were  addressed 
certainly  lived  a  life  of  terror  and 
privation  which  no  child  of  the  sliuns 
who  could  crawl  to  the  police  courts 
would  suffer.  Yet  she  was  a  sister  to 
Frederick  the  Great.  But  old  Fred- 
erick William,  their  father,  possessed 
an  infinite  capacity  for  making  those 
about  him  unhappy,  a  capacity 
he  never  neglected.  The  redeeming 
thing  in  her  story  is  the  exqtiisite 
love  which  subsisted  between  brother 
and  sister,  enduring  till  her  death. 
So  that  for  a  year  thereafter  Fred- 
erick had  but  one  cry — "In  losing 
her  I  have  lost  all." 

In  a  substantial  volume  of  more  than 
three  hundred  pages  we  are  told  of 
"The  Flight  of  Marie  Antoinette."  * 
Nor  are  they  any  too  many  for  the 
telling  of  this  colossal  failure,  with 
its  fatal  consequences  to  almost 
everybody  concerned  in  it.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  story,  full  of  absurd 
impossibiHties,  only  they  happen  to 
be  facts,  and  reveal  inconceivable 
traits  of  human  nature — a,  mad  tragi- 
comedy played  by  doomed  Punchi- 
nellos and  ending  in  death.  After 
breathlessly  watching  the  almost  mir- 
aculous escape  of  the  royal  family 
from  the  palace,  where  every  door 
is  guarded  and  pages  and  ladies-in- 
waiting  actually  lie  at  the  feet  and 
across  the  doorways  of  their  masters 
and  mistresses,  we  follow  the  big 
Berline  from  post  to  post.  The 
Comte  de  Fersen  is  the  magician  who 
brings  his  beloved  Queen  and  her 
family  safe  through  the  circle  of  fire; 
then  he  has  to  leave  them  and  his 
spells    fail.     Everything  goes  wrong, 

♦  The  FHffht  of  Marie  Antoinette.    From  the  French 
of  G.  Lenotre,  by  Mrs.  Rodolph  Stawell,  Lippincott. 


and  at  Varennes,  amid  flaming 
torches,  excitement,  pistol  shots, 
shouts,  drunken  soldiers  and  be- 
wildered officials,  the  escape  ends — 
is  proved  never  to  have  been  an 
escape.  Next  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
Paris  on  finding  itself  without  a  King; 
seething,  turbulent,  shaking  its  fist 
in  the  face  of  Lafayette  "who  walked 
quickly  along  .  .  .  with  the  bearing 
of  a  soldier,  dignified,  almost  gay, 
towering  above  the  crowd,  his  face 
pale  and  expressionless."  The  crowd 
penetrates  for  the  first  time  into  the 
palace,  but  it  is  respectful,  curiotis, 
amused,  not  destructive.  It  jokes  with 
the  dismayed  postman — *  *  They've 
gone,  leaving  no  address." 

Monsieur  Lenotre  succeeds  in  giving 
us  the  vibrant  atmosphere  of  the 
populace  with  remarkable  sympathy, 
partictilarly  since  his  insight  into  the 
feelings  of  the  King  and  Queen  is 
so  happy.  We  pity  them,  we  long  for 
their  escape,  and  yet  we  understand 
the  driven  and  desperate  people. 
That  pursuit,  with  the  mad  riders 
galloping  through  the  night,  crossing 
each  other,  falling  exhausted,  strug- 
gling on.  Then  the  terrible  return 
of  the  poor  trapped  creatures  through 
a  frenzied  country,  accompanied  by 
murder,  riot  and  outrage.  We  hear 
the  cries  of  the  little  Dauphin,  we 
feel  the  helpless  agony  of  his  mother. 
As  for  the  King — "that  mass  of  flesh 
appeared  to  have  no  feeling"  accord- 
ing to  the  Deputy  Potion,  who  formed 
one  of  his  escort — ^rather,  one  of  his 
jailors.  Five  days  from  the  night  of 
their  departure  (June  2oth-25th) 
the  royal  family  re-entered  Paris 
amid  crowds  vast,  silent,  hostile. 
The  little  journey  had  turned  Marie 
Antoinette's  hair  white — **  white  as 
a  woman's  of  seventy." 

One  after  another  the  actors  in 
this  drama  are  followed  to  their  end, 
usually  a  tragic  one.  One  falls  into 
a  well  and  dies;  another  is  eaten  by 
wolves.  Even  Fersen,  le  beau  Fer- 
sen, nineteen  years  to  the  day  on 
which  he  had  tried  to  save  his  be- 
loved Queen,  is  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
mob  in  the  streets  of  Stockholm, 
revenging  on   him  a  crime   he   had 
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never  committed.  Varennes  itself, 
the  little  unknown  peaceful  town,  is 
ruined  from  the  fatal  night  when  it 
barred  the  further  progress  of  its 
King,  and  years  pass  before  it  recovers. 
There  was  never  another  story  like 
this,  and  told  as  it  is  here  it  wrings 
the  heart. 

Mrs.  Bearne,  in  her  **  Heroines  of 
French  Society"*  gives  us  the  por- 
traits of  four  interesting  and  widely 
different  women :  Madame  Le  Brun, 
the  artist;  Madame  La  Marquise  de 
Montague,  an  Emigre  and  the  pink  of 
propriety  in  a  dissolute  age;  Madame 
Tallien,  a  Spaniard  both  beautiful 
and  gay,  who,  as  the  wife  of  an 
escaped  Aristocrat,  though  herself 
a  Revolutionist,  is  about  to  die  on 
the  guillotine  when  Tallien,  master 
of  the  Terror  at  Bordeaux,  falls  in 
love  with  her  and  makes  her  his 
mistress.  In  the  end  she  reforms 
and  dies  a  princess.  Last  there  is 
Madame  de  Genlis,  the  mistress  of 
Philippe  Egalit^  and  governess  of  his 
children.  The  voliune  is  full  of 
stirring  pictures  of  the  Terror  and 
moves  with  spirit;  and  by  hook  or 
crook  all  of  its  heroines  escape  the 
guillotine. 

Madame  R^camier,  as  painted  by 
David  and  Gerard,  has  given  lovers 
of  beauty  happiness  for  several  gener- 
ations. Even  so  she  bewitched  the 
people  of  her  own  time,  and  H.  Noel 
Williams  t  presents  us  with  the  de- 
tails of  her  long  queenship  of  Parisian 
society.  Married  to  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  her  father — and  by  some  said 
to  be  so,  especially  as  the  marriage 
was  merely  a  nominal  one — she  began 
life  while  the  Terror  was  in  full  swing. 
She  lived  to  be  admired  by  Napoleon, 
to  become  the  friend  of  Mme.  de  Stael 
and  to  be  loved  by  Chateaubriand. 
She  gathered  around  her  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  salons  Paris  has 
known.  She  must  have  been  an 
exquisite  creature,  ever  more  thought- 
ful of  others  than  herself,  even  after 
she  had  grown  blind.  **Her  history 
was  to   be   loved,"  says  her  friend, 

*  Heroines  of  French  Society.  By  Mrs.  Beame. 
Dutton. 

]  Mme.  R^camier  and  her  Friends.  By  H.  Noel 
Williams.     With  portrait.      Scribner,  New  York. 


the  Comtesse  d'Hautefeuille.  "What 
other  glory  is  so  enviable?*' 

In  "The  Life  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie"  *  and  "Women  of  the  Se- 
cond Empire  "t  we  have  two  books 
on  the  same  period,  the  latter  being 
peculiarly  interesting  as  it  is  largely 
derived  from  hitherto  unpublished 
MSS.  and  is  written  by  a  man  who 
personally  knew,  in  their  gray  later 
years,  many  of  that  gay  court.  Wo- 
men have  always  had  their  fingers  in 
the  pie  of  French  politics  and  if  here, 
according  to  Mr.  Whiteing's  delightful 
introduction,  they  played  a  rather 
sinister  part,  it  was  none  the  less  an 
interesting  one.  Probably  court  life 
here  gave  its  last  great  representation 
on  the  world's  stage.  Never  will  that 
romantic  brilliance,  that  butterfly 
wonder  hovering  over  stress  and 
tragedy,  that  essence  of  idleness,  wit, 
and  intellect,  so  intoxicating,  so 
dangerous  yet  so  fascinating,  exist 
again.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall 
ever  return  that  way. 

Jane  T.  Stoddart's  life  of  the  Em- 
press is  neither  so  entertaining  nor 
so  brilliant  as  Loli^e's  book,  but  it 
supplies  the  connected  story  together 
with  many  an  interesting  page  on  the 
splendor  of  the  court,  and  later  on 
the  contrast  of  the  Empr^s's  child- 
less and  widowed  years.  We  may 
see  in  these  books  the  passing  of 
woman's  influence  in  politics — ^that 
is,  of  the  picturesque  influence  of  her 
smiles,  her  tears,  her  beauty,  her 
sex.  The  cold  wind  from  Prussia 
blows  them  all  away,  withered,  dying, 
extinguished. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  women 
who  have  dominated  French  society 
is  surely  Mile,  de  L'Espinasse.J  More 
than  one  book  has  been  written 
around  her,  but  this  simple  record 
of  her  life  by  the  Marquis  de  S^gur  is 
by  far  the  most  interesting  of  them  all. 
It  is  breathlessly  full  of  living,  yet  it 
follows  the  so   often  travelled  path 


*  Life  of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  By  Jane  T.  Stod- 
dart.     Dutton. 

t  Women  of  the  Second  Empire.  By  Frederic 
Loii^,  translated  by  Alice  M.  Ivimy.  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Richard  Whiteing:.  With  portraits. 
Lane. 

%  Mile,  de  L'Espinasse.  By  the  Marquis  de  S^gur^ 
translated  by  P.  H.  Lee  Warner.     Holt. 
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of  disillusionment  and  suffering  to  the 
grave.  She  held  her  radiant  court 
of  wit  and  beauty,  she  loved  and  lost 
and  died  broken-hearted. 

With  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia  * 
we  leave  France  and  cross  over  to  its 
enemy.  It  is  good  to  get  a  life  of 
this  beautiful  woman,  so  full  of 
dignity  and  courage,  the  friend  and 
beloved  of  her  people,  the  unfaltering 
helpmeet  of  her  husband  through  the 
long  troubles  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
although  the  King,  harassed  by  his 
great  toe  and  in  the  hands  of  evil 
counsellors,  was  often,  to  put  it 
mildly ,  extremely  difficult.  She  suf- 
fered, being  great,  the  pain  of  having 
for  king  and  husband  a  man  who 
was  not  great.  But  on  the  other  hand 
she  had  the  happiness  of  loving  this 
man  and  of  being  loved  by  him.  She 
carried  the  sorrows  of  her  people  in 
her  heart,  but  her  trust  in  God  was 
infinite.  She  wrote  from  the  midst 
of  her  losses  and  defeats.  "My  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world . ' '  The 
shadow  of  Napoleon  lay  black  across 
her  life.  As'this  shadow  faded,  death 
laid  its  hand  upon  her.  She  had  had 
a  few  days  of  happiness  at  her  father's 
house,  as  a  little  note,  the  last  words 
she  ever  wrote,  proves.  "...  My 
dear  Father:  I  am  very  happy  as 
your  daughter  and  the  wife  of  the 
best  of  husbands."  This  was  written 
on  June  28th,  and  on  July  i8th  she 
died  in  her  husband's  arms  of  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs, 

•  Qaeea  LouJM  of  PrmsA.  By  Mary  HaiweU 
UoOat.     Dutton. 


From  the  real  queens  we  turn,  for 
the  last  book  on  our  list,  to  John 
Fyvie's  "Comedy  Queens  of  the 
Georgian  Era."*  There  are  a  dozen 
of  them  and  their  lives  are  a  strange 
medley.  Tragedy  was  not  always 
absent  even  from  these  stage  royal- 
ties. Beauty,  charm,  wit,  and  the 
fervor  of  life  they  possessed  in  abun- 
dance. Princes  were  among  their 
lovers,  and  more  than  one  married  a 
title.  Several  died  in  obscurity  and 
disappointment;  but,  on  the  whole, 
a  breath  of  light -heartedness  per- 
vades these  stories.  The  ladies  are 
merry  and  it  is  with  a  smile  that  we 
close  the  book,  half  expecting  to  see 
it  dance  a  little  as  we  return  it  to 
the  shelf,  chuckling  over  the  wild 
doings  of  Peg  Woffington  and  her 
sisters  in  comedy.  A  make-beUeve 
queen  seems  to  have  rather  the  better 
of  it  in  the  play  of  Ufe,  perhaps  be- 
cause she  is  not  quite  so  often  called 
upon  to  be  a  make-believe  woman. 
Make-believe,  except  for  children, 
is  a  dangerous  occupation.  Life  in- 
sists upon  reality  and  achieves  it 
somehow,  if  it  be  only  through  torture 
and  death.  The  lives  of  these  women 
were  generally  sad,  but  it  was  this 
unlooked-for  and  undesired  sorrow 
that  made  them  real.  By  it  they 
became  actual  human  beings  instead 
of  remaining  simply  the  decorated 
figure-heads  placed  by  convention  at 
the  head  of  a  nation. 

cDisiiin  Bn.    By  John 


A  POET'S  CENTENARY 

Read  at  Bowdoin  College  on  Longfellow  Day,  June  26,  1907* 

By  Samuel  Valentine  Cole 

I 

We  were  a  busy  people ;  axes  rang, 

And  anvils ;  when  amid  the  day's  turmoil 
A  melody  crept;  a  master  came,  and  sang, 

And  charmed  the  workers,  sweetening  all  the  toil 
As  Orpheus  did,  who  once,  with  flute  to  lip, 
Helped  mightily  at  the  launching  of  the  ship. 

And  in  and  out  among  us  many  a  day 

He  went,  this  singer,  with  his  happy  strain; 
Greeted  the  little  children  at  their  play, 

Was  present  at  the  hanging  of  the  crane ; 
Blessed  maidenhood  and  manhood ;  blessed  the  birds ; — 
His  life  beat  like  the  sunshine  through  his  words. 

At  last  he  said  upon  occasion  high. 

The  light  of  seventy  summers  in  his  face, 
"O,  Caesar,  we  who  are  about  to  die 

Salute  you,"  and  he  said  it  from  this  place. 
With  aged  comrades  round  him  who  should  all 
So  soon  restore  life's  armor  to  the  wall. 

Those  men  have  passed  into  the  Silent  Land, 

Their  earthly  battles  ended ;  many  a  change 
Has  crept  on  us  beneath  time's  moulding  hand, 

And  on  these  scenes  with  faces  new  and  strange ; 
But  not  on  him:  the  magic  of  his  art 
Still  penetrates  the  citadel  of  the  heart ! 

And  where  he  once  has  entered  to  delight 

And  cheer  and  strengthen,  linger  he  must  and  will; 

Oft  mingling  with  the  voices  of  the  night 
Some  fragment  of  his  song  to  haunt  us  still, 

Or  lure  to  far-off  realms,  and  unawares 

Scatter  in  flight  an  Arab  host  of  cares. 

A  hundred  years — how  old  he  would  have  been ! 

And  yet  how  young;  for,  as  we  turn  his  page, 
We  mark  the  throbbings  of  a  life  within 

Old  as  the  world  and  new  to  every  age. 
Beauty  and  love  and  sorrow — from  such  themes 
Uprose  the  golden  fabric  of  his  dreams. 

*  At  the  exercises  commemorative  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  poet,   who  gnd- 
uated  at  Bowdoin  in  the  class  of  1835,  and  fifty  years  later  read  there  his  "  Morituri  Salutamus. 
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II 

"God  sent  his  singers  upon  earth/*  he  said; 

What  were  the  earth  without  them?  what  were  life 
We  call  so  glorious  but  games  and  bread, 

Sordid  existence  or  ignoble  strife, 
Were  there  no  voices  crying  to  the  soul, 
Nor  any  vision  of  life's  path  and  goal? 

The  truth  we  need  and  wait  for  may  at  times 
Break  suddenly  on  us  like  a  cannon's  roar, 

But  oftener  comes  in  faintest  elfin  chimes 

Blown  o'er  the  border  line  from  some  dim  shore; 

Or  yet,  as  blind  and  heedless  as  we  are, 

It  comes  in  perfect  stillness  like  a  star. 

Ay,  even  invisible  as  the  air  that  rolls. 

Stand  great  unproven  truths  which,  as  we  must. 

We  build  our  lives  upon,  and  stake  our  souls. 

Outweighing  knowledge  with  our  hope  and  trust, — 

Truths  which  keen  Science,  labor  as  she  may. 

Can  never  explain — and  never  explain  away! 

Science  may  guide  o'er  many  a  hill  and  plain, 
Revealing  how  the  pathways  meet  and  part; 

But  for  life's  pathless  and  uncharted  main. 
Whereon  our  surest  pilot  is  the  heart, 

We  need  their  vision  unto  whom  belong 

The  mystery  and  the  mastery  of  song! 

** Listen!  behold!  believe!"  are  tones  that  fill 
The  poets'  signs  and  symbols  manifold, — 

Those  fables  of  the  ever-singing  Hill, 

Isles  of  the  Blest,  cities  with  streets  of  gold. 

Enchanted  castles,  youth-restoring  streams, 

And  all  the  El  Dorados  of  our  dreams ! 

For  song,  indeed,  is  truth  full-winged  with  power; 

A  faithful  voice  that  calls  us  from  afar; 
An  impulse  from  some  land  where  every  hour 

God's  truth  reigns  sovereign;  some  hope-bringing  star; 
Some  sword  that  stirs  the  spirit,  as  were  stirred 
The  Prophets  and  Apostles  of  the  Word ! 

The  poets  go  before  us;  they  discern. 

Across  these  spaces  of  life's  gloom  and  glow, 

The  great  ideals  that  ever  live  and  burn; 

They  break  all  pathways  without  fear,  and,  lo! 

They  travel  onward,  keeping  still  in  sight 

Some  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  of  fire  by  night. 

The  blessed  poets  save  us — not  the  kings, 

And  not  the  warriors ;  no  great  human  wrongs 

Have  they  e'er  stood  for;  no  great  rightful  things 
But  they  have  loved  and  cherished;  by  their  songs 

We  march  and  prosper;  by  their  torches'  rays 

The  world  moves  forward  into  nobler  ways. 
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And  in  their  hands  for  gracious  use  they  bear 

The  crowning  gift  of  immortality ; 
The  songjess  cities  perish ;  in  thin  air 

Empires  dissolve;  old  customs  cease  to  be; 
But  aught  that  is,  though  flung  by  others  by, 
The  poets  touch  it  and  it  can  not  die ! 

Still  Homer's  heroes  live  and  talk  and  fight; 

The  old  men  chirp  of  Helen;  beacons  flare 
From  Ilium  on  to  Argos  in  the  night ; 

Penelope  does  not  of  her  lord  despair, 
But  ravels  still  the  day's  work  with  her  hands, 
And  still  Nausicaa  by  the  pillar  stands. 

How  marvellous  time's  world-structure  named  of  Song, 

With  masonry  of  dream-stuff,  and  with  halls 
Of  golden  music!  yet  secure  and  strong; 
.  Whereon  decay's  dark  shadow  never  falls ; 
A  miracle  of  the  masters  from  all  lands 
And  from  all  times — this  house  not  made  with  hands ! 

Ill 

Ah !  silently  there  sweeps  before  my  eyes 

A  vision  of  three  poets  dear  to  all 
Who  feel  the  touch  of  beauty,  and  who  prize 

The  nobler  voices  that  around  us  fall ; 
Each  from  a  different  land,  but  all  the  three 
Facing  the  morning  of  a  world  to  be. 

Lo,  Roman  Virgil !  at  whose  wizard  name 

Things  lost  their  power  to  change  and  pass  away ; 
Troy  bums  and  does  not  vanish  in  the  flame ; 

A  great  queen  greets  the  exiles ;  still  to-day 
Men  hear,  as  by  the  Tiber's  side  they  stroll, 
The  funeral  hymn  of  young  Marcellus  roll. 

Lo,  also,  England's  Virgil!    Arthur  reigns 

Forever  in  the  halls  of  Camelot ; 
Fair  women  sacrifice  for  noble  gains, 

Who  never  will  grow  old  or  be  forgot ; 
And  those  three  Queens  that  helped  are  helping  still 
The  men  who  help  to  banish  human  ill. 

And,  pray,  why  lingers  Hiawatha  so? 

Why  must  Priscilla  and  John  Alden  stand 
Telling  the  old,  old  tale,  and  never  go? 

Wherefore  this  many  a  year  throughout  the  land 
Keeps  sad  Evangeline  her  unwearied  quest? 
The  answer  is — our  Virgil  of  the  West ! 

Three  Laureates  of  three  great  peoples!     Each, 

In  golden  phrase  and  music-laden  words. 
Moulded  to  sweetest  use  his  country's  speech; 

Loved  simple  things,  touched  ever  the  common  chords, 
Winning  the  people's  heart,  and  lived  to  hear 
The  praises  of  the  world  sound  in  his  ear. 
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The  realm  of  books  each  ever  loved  to  roam, 
Finding  new  glories  for  the  song  he  wove; 

Sang  childhood,  the  affections  of  the  home, 
And  the  dear  constancy  of  woman's  love ; 

Found  tears  in  human  things,  and  evermore 

Stretched  yearning  hands  out  toward  the  farther  shore. 

They  sang  that  men  should  faint  not,  but  endure, 
Follow  the  gleam,  and  wear  the  fadeless  flower 

Of  hope  forever;  that  the  goal  is  sure 

For  those  who  strive  and  trust  the  Heavenly  Power. 

They  lived  pure  lives  and  gentle,  nor  through  all 

Uttered  a  word  they  ever  need  recall. 

So  like  in  their  unlikeness,  that  I  dare 

(As  else  I  dare  not)  name  them  side  by  side; 

Swayed  by  one  mood  and  spirit;  as  they  fare, 
The  spaces  close  between  them,  else  so  wide ; 

While  their  immortal  echoes  strike  across 

All  tumults  hitherward,  nor  suffer  loss. 

IV 

Bowdoin,  dear  Mother,  to  thy  listening  ear 
His  step  falls  on  these  pathways  as  of  yore; 

Again  the  ** boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will"  here, 

And  his  the  **long,  long  thoughts"  of  youth  once  more; 

For  thine  he  was  when  first  the  vision  came 

To  him  of  the  alluring  face  of  fame. 

He  caught  the  pathos  from  thy  murmuring  pines. 
The  melody  from  thy  river,  sweetness  and  light 

From  the  fair  sky  above  thee  where  the  signs, 
Thick  with  white  worlds,  roll  solemnly  by  night; 

Thy  son,  and  master  in  the  art  divine. 

All  this  he  wrought  into  his  lustrous  line. 

But  chiefly — for  he  knew  what  springs  had  fed 
His  youthful  spirit  in  its  purpose  high — 

Did  he  remember — on  the  dg^y  he  said 
That  he  was  old  and  was  about  to  die — 

With  gracious  words  of  tenderness  and  truth, 

The  faces  of  the  teachers  of  his  youth. 

Thrice  happy  are  such  teachers,  with  the  dower 
Of  knowledge  and  of  counsel  in  their  hand ! 

They  sit  forever  at  the  springs  of  power, 
And,  from  these  quiet  places  of  the  land. 

No  trumpet  blowing  and  no  flag  unfurled. 

They  shape  the  forces  that  will  shape  the  world. 

Ah !  as  once  more  we  walk  these  shades  among. 
What  visions  from  the  bygone  years  arise ! 

The  faces,  O,  the  faces,  how  they  throng. 

And  pass,  and  come  again,  with  friendly  eyes. 

And  fill,  for  each  of  us,  with  life  more  vast 

That  other  present  which  we  call  the  past! 
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And  he  is  of  them !     Lo,  the  hearts  that  brim 
With  hope  and  courage,  and  do  not  grow  old, 

Have  somewhere,  somehow,  learned  to  love  like  him 
The  nobler  things  that  are  not  bought  and  sold, 

Remembering  the  light  that  through  life's  bars 

Breaks  from  beyond  the  sunset  and  the  stars ! 
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By  Harold  S.  Symmes 


ILEEPILY  Gates 
rolled  over  on  his 
back.  Somehow 
he  was  dully  con- 
scious that  his  bed 
had  become  very 
hard.  Then  he 
heard,  i  n  d  is- 
tinctly,  deep  sonorous  snores  in 
several  keys.  He  opened  his  heavy 
eyelids,  and  the  dull  gray  of  coming 
dawn  showed  in  the  rectangle  of  a 
door  open  to  the  street.  On  the 
floor  near  him  were  huddled  more 
than  a  dozen  sleeping  men — formless 
hulks,  some  in  sleeping-bags,  some 
in  gray  blankets,  some  in  tattered 
quilts. 

The  exciting  events  of  the  day 
.before  came  slowly  back  to  his  mind 
— the  start  from  Tonopah ;  the  ride 
through  a  long  glare  of  desert;  the 
wagons,  stages  and  automobiles,  all 
hurrying  one  way,  their  occupants 
dusty,  wild-eyed  and  excited ;  the 
noon  stop  at  the  adobe  of  San  An- 
tone ;  the  sudden  jerking  of  the  stage 
as  they  entered  the  squat,  rolling 
hills  at  dusk;  the  masked  robber,  his 
levelled  gun,  his  hat  full  of  booty; 
and  finally  the  bustUng  arrival  after 
dark  in  Manhattan,  the  newest  mining 
camp  in  all  Nevada. 

The  man  next  to  Gates  stopped 
snoring  with  a  little  jerk  of  his  head. 
Gates  turned  over  and  looked  at  him. 
He  was  a  tremendous  fellow,  of  broad 
shoulders  and  muscular  arms.  A 
hand  near  his  cheek  was  calloused. 
square-fisted  and  covered  with  short 
red  hair.  The  bearded  face  was 
broad  and  burned,  the  nose  big  and 
thick,    the    beard    untrimmed    and 


dusty.  Even  as  Gates  studied  this 
face  so  near  his  own,  the  lids  opened 
drowsily  and  two  gray  eyes  stared 
wondenngly  at  him.  The  man  swal- 
lowed, closed  his  eyes,  opened  a 
cavernous  mouth  and  yawned — long, 
loud  and  luxuriously, — a  lazy  groan- 
ing yawn  that  ended  in  a  sort  of  in- 
articulate greeting  to  the  mom  of 
"Aw,  hell!" 

Gates  smiled-     The  other  saw  him. 

"Al's  floor  ain't  a  regular  feather- 
bed spring -mat  tress  combination." 

"Not  exactly." 

"Blow  in  last  night?" 

"Yes;  on  Higgins's  stage,  that  got 
held  up." 

"Lose  much?"  the  other  asked, 
disinterestedly. 

"About  all  I  had." 

"Why  did  n't  one  o'  you  fill  him 
full  o'  lead?  I  hear  a  little  guy  from 
Gold  field  lost  a  whole  sackful  o' 
cash." 

"Say,  did  you  ever  look  into  the 
muzzle  of  a  shotgun  at  five  yards, 
with  a  fool  who  did  n't  give  a  damn 
pulling  both  triggers?" 

The  older  man  ran  his  big,  cal- 
loused fingers  through  his  tousled 
hair  and  laughed  heartily.  Gates 
began  to  like  his  red-bearded  bed- 
fellow. 

"Cheer  up,  me  boiy!  'Bad  begin- 
nin',  good  endin','  yer  know.  Now  I 
run  luck  high  at  first,  and  I  dassay  I'll 
end  bad.  What  yer  goin'  to  do 
now?" 

"Hunt  a  job." 

"Ever  done  any  minin'?" 

"Four  months  in  the  North  Star 
in  Goldfield." 

"Are  you  wise  in  Mex.?" 
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"About  a  dozen  words." 

"Cuss?" 

"Ten  of  *em  is  the  kind  that  41 
make  a  jackass  jump." 

"Well,  I  guess  yer  could  find  a 
job  on  the  Stray  Dawg  outfit,  if  yer 
hustled." 

"Where's  that?" 

"My  claim  on  Golden  Hill.  One 
of  the  best  properties  in  camp.  I'm 
Jerry  Carter.  Got  in  on  the  ground 
floor  with  Humphreys,  last  Novem- 
ber." 

"What  you  paying?" 

"Five  a  dav  and  beans." 

"Make  it  seven  and  Fm  with  you." 

"Lord,  you  got  cheek  for  a  busted 
tenderfoot!  Well,  let's  andy  down 
to  Jim's  joint  first,  and  feed  up." 

Carter  stretched  his  big  arms  and 
said  "Aw,  hell!"  once  more,  with 
infinite  satisfaction  to  his  sleep- 
numbed  muscles.  They  pulled  on 
their  boots,  rolled  up  their  blankets, 
stepped  over  their  companions  and 
into  the  frozen  street. 

Gates's  first  daylight  view  of  Man- 
hattan made  an  indelible  impression 
upon  his  mind.  The  town  wriggled 
itself  away  for  two  miles  and  more 
in  one  long  crooked  street,  up  a 
twisting  arroyo.  On  either  side  low 
dun-colored  hills,  sparsely  covered 
with  desert  brush  and  dwarfed  trees, 
rolled  back  against  a  morning  sky 
just  warming  to  the  rose  flush  of 
dawn.  The  thin  blue  smoke  of  break- 
fast fires  rose  in  trembling  lines  into 
the  clear  air,  and  everyivhere  the 
hills  were  dotted  with  white  tents 
and  piles  of  gray-brown  dirt  from 
the  diggings. 

Already  life  began  to  seethe  about 
them.  The  hysteria  of  excitement 
was  in  the  air  they  breathed.  The 
street  was  crowded  and  noisy,  in 
places  choked  with  men,  teams, 
freight  and  camping  outfits.  Here  a 
whole  house  covered  with  tar  paper 
and  studded  with  brass  tacks  sat 
complacently  upon  a  hay  wagon, 
after  its  journey  from  Tonopah; 
and  there  an  overloaded,  dusty  auto- 
mobile blocked  the  road.  Every- 
thing seemed  turned  up  and  loose. 
Hoarse  laughter  broke  from  saloon 


doors,  and  garish  yellow  lights  showed 
where  "banks"  were  still  running. 

"And  this  is  Manhattan,"  Gates 
kept  saying  to  himself.  This  the 
camp  that  had  set  the  desert  mining 
world  afire,  that  had  left  Tonopah 
deserted  in  twenty-four  hours,  that 
had  drained  Bullfrog  and  Search- 
light of  their  surplus  population  in  a 
single  night;  that  had  stampeded 
Goldfield  and  lured  from  Death  Val- 
ley and  the  Funeral  Mountains  wild 
hordes  of  desert  rats,  dusty  prospec- 
tors, mysteriously  called  as  by  some 
scent  to  this  new  ground  of  gold. 
From  these  very  hills  had  come  those 
specimens  he  had  fingered;  chips 
that  were  two  thirds  free  gold ;  ore 
threaded,  seamed  and  plastered; 
porphyry  and  crystallized  rock  that 
ran  from  fifteen  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  ton.  A  month  ago 
these  town  lots  he  w^as  passing  had 
sold  for  twenty-five  dollars ;  now  they 
were  selling  for  twenty-five  hundred. 
Houses  were  going  up  at  the  rate  of 
one  an  hour,  and  the  camp  was  al- 
ready shipping  a  thousand  sacks  of 
ore  a  day. 

The  fever  of  gold  burned  hot  in  his 
veins.  He  cursed  the  luck  of  the 
hold-up.  Here  he  was,  a  day  laborer 
in  the  hills  of  gold,  penniless  in  the 
land  of  chance.  But  his  blood  was 
young.  He  had  already  made  a 
friend.  He  felt  himself  close  to  his 
great  opportunity,  and  his  heart 
leaped  to  meet  it  in  all  the  fiery 
energy  of  youth.  The  sun  dawned 
over  the  rim  of  the  eastern  tnesa. 
Distant  hills  became  misty  in  a  pink 
and  violet  haze,  and  the  nearer  ones 
were  transformed  to  rose. 

A  few  hundred  yards  down  the 
street,  Carter  elbowed  into  a  group 
of  miners  gathered  about  something 
on  the  ground.  He  came  out  with  a 
letter  in  his  hand,  over  which  he 
smiled  knowingly.  He  explained  that 
this  was  the  camp's  one  letter-box. 
Manhattan  was  too  young  for  a  post- 
office;  all  letters  were  dumped  into 
this  packing-case,  and  those  who  did 
not  get  their  mail  early  often  had 
their  names  obliterated  by  the  thumb- 
prints of  their  fellow-citizens. 
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Just  beyond  was  the  Gold  Wedge 
Saloon,  where  they  stopped  for  an 
appetizer,  and  Gates  began  to  realize 
he  had  fallen  into  good  hands.  **  Big 
Jerry,"  as  Carter  was  called,  was  no 
insignificant  citizen  of  Manhattan. 
His  generous  ways  and  his  fund  of 
passing  good-nature  seemed  inex- 
haustible. That  he  was  an  easy 
drinker  and  a  big  gambler  only  added 
to  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held. 

Breakfast  at  the  Nevada  Dining 
Parlors — a  torn,  grease-spotted  tent- 
house — consisted  of  bacon,  beans  and 
bad  coffee,  at  one  dollar  per;  and  then 
they  started  for  the  Stray  Dog  on 
Golden  Hill. 

For  two  days  Leonard  Gates  bossed 
the  Mexicans  here.  Carter  had  taken 
out  wonderful  grass-root  values  from 
the  first,  and  even  now,  with  a  shaft 
scarcely  forty  feet  deep,  had  a  well 
defined  vein  two  feet  wide,  running 
five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  the 
ton,  and  was  sacking  and  shipping 
as  fast  as  he  could  find  freighters. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day  Big 
Jerry  said  the  sheriff  had  arrived  in 
town  and  wanted  Gates's  version  of 
the  hold-up.  As  they  walked  to- 
gether toward  town.  Carter  remarked : 

"That  hold-up  has  raised  a  heap  o' 
windy  talk  down  at  Jake's.  Yer  see 
nobody  felt  it  his  particaler  dooty  to 
trail  that  feller  who  took  yer  boodle. 
He  got  loose  easy;  but  now  that 
Dutch  guy,  Heinz,  has  let  it  out  he 
lost  ten  thousand  dollars  in  that  bag 
o*  his.  We  all  thought  he  was 
stringin*  us.  A  feller  allays  has  a 
heap  more  money  when  it's  lost,  but  I 
happen  to  know  it's  straight  goods 
after  all.  Schwarzmeyer,  the  banker 
at  Goldfield,  wrote  to  me  sayin'  he 
sent  him  up  to  cinch  a  lease  we  'd  been 
dickerin*  about  fer  a  month  er  more. 
That  ten  thousand  cash  was  first 
payment  on  his  option.  Course 
Heinz  could  n't  deliver  the  goods  on 
time.  The  deal's  off,  and  old  Schwarz- 
meyer is  raisin'  particaler  hell  down 
in  Goldfield,  tryin*  to  get  the  whole 
United  States  army  out  to  hunt  the 
robber.  Manhattan's  got  excited  and 
is   talkin'    'bout    'lectin'   a   chief   0' 


police,  and  the  boys  want  me  t'  run. 
I'm  thinkin'  p'r'aps  I  '11  take  a  whirl 
at  politics.  I  b'lieve  in  the  Consti- 
tootion,  and  in  chuckin'  a  man  in  a 
snowbank  when  he  gets  drunk  and 
keerless  in  his  aim." 

As  yet  there  was  no  law  in  the 
camp.  Life  was  strenuous  but  not 
precarious.  Every  man  carried  his 
hip  gun,  but  only  to  preserve  the 
peace — to  prove  that  the  community 
was  stable  and  civilized. 

*  *  D '  yer  know  Schwarzmeyer  ?  Well 
he's  the  tightest  old  skunk  in  the 
State.  Steer  clear  o'  him.  He'd  skin 
yer  out  o'  yer  last  shirt,  and  then 
match  yer  for  yer  false  teeth." 

Dave  Dixon,  Sheriff,  was  pre-em- 
inently fitted  for  his  office.  He  made 
it  a  point  to  be  friends  with  most  of 
the  desperate  characters  who  needed 
watching,  and  was  reputed  most 
economical  and  humane — he  never 
wasted  two  cartridges  when  one 
would  do.  His  only  clue  so  far  lay 
in  the  knowledge  that  Heinz  in  his 
fright  had  dropped  a  twenty-mark 
luck  piece  into  the  hat  with  the  rest. 
His  second  clue  came  from  Gates, 
who  thought  he  had  seen  on  the 
right  wrist  of  the  robber  a  part  of  a 
tattoo,  perhaps  an  anchor  or  a  cross 
upside  down,  in  a  circle. 

Big  Jerry  was  waiting  for  Gates 
near  the  bar  of  the  Gold  Wedge  after 
the  interview.  He  led  him  aside  and 
pushed  some  gold  into  his  hand. 

"Whiskey  money  to  talk  with,  me 
boiy.  I've  decided  to  get  in  the 
runnin'  for  chief  o'  police." 

Together  they  drew  up  to  the 
crowd.  Jake  Burricker,  himself  one 
of  the  acknowledged  bosses  of  the 
town,  was  helping  his  young  bar- 
keeper "shove  the  glasses,"  for  busi- 
ness always  picked^  up  as  night  fell 
in  Manhattan. 

As  Big  Jerry  pushed  into  the  crowd 
with  friendly  profanity,  Gates  noticed 
that  Jake's  gaunt  face  hardened,  and 
that  he  turned  abruptly  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  bar.  He  was  a  raw-boned, 
savage  man,  of  red  face,  thick  nose 
and  big,  blue- veined  hands.  His 
rusty  moustache  hung  down  like  the 
tusks  of  a  walrus,  and  when  he  smiled 
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his  protruding  yellow  teeth  looked 
vicious.  Gates  decided  he  did  not 
like  him.  At  Jake's  move  Jerry's 
face  lost  its  customary  affable  ex- 
pression, and  there  passed  over  it  a 
strange  look  of  angry  determination, 
of  revengeful  fierceness.  Gates 
thought  it  the  look  of  one  who  would 
fight  if  cornered,  and  his  youthful 
admiration  for  Big  Jerry  grew.  Two 
days  had  made  them  the  closest  of 
friends.  Jerry's  rough  sincerity  of 
character,  his  crude  humor,  his  easy, 
full-blooded  generosity,  had  made 
him  a  hero  of  the  hills  in  Gates's  eyes. 
Heart,  not  head,  ruled  Jerry's  actions. 

Finally  Gates  turned  from  the  bar 
and  tried  one  of  the  slot-machines 
against  the  opposite  wall.  With  a 
merry  rattling  clink  the  machine 
worked  to  his  first  coin.  Jerry  and  a 
friend  drew  near. 

"Flushes  by  the  bunch!"  Jerry 
cried,  as  the  machine  rattled  out  its 
coin  again.  **Sure,  yer  luck's  on, 
me  boiy,"  he  added  as  he  dropped  a 
third  fifty-cent  piece  to  no  purpose. 
Then,  as  if  an  idea  had  come  to  him, 
he  said:  '* Gates,  have  ye  ever  tried 
roulette  or  faro?" 

"Well,  no,"  the  younger  man 
admitted,  as  if  ashamed  of  the 
confession. 

"Come!  I  '11  make  yer  everlastin' 
fortune.  You  '11  sure  have  luck. 
Come!" 

He  took  Gates  by  the  arm  and 
they  went  out  into  the  fresh,  cool, 
mountain  air  of  the  street.  The 
thoroughfare  had  become  that  of  a 
metropolis,  for  Manhattan  became 
chronically  gay  each  night.  Ragged 
fortune-hunters  elbowed  each  other 
up  its  crooked  length.  An  accordion 
wheezed  out  its  calling  rag-time 
here,  a  discordant  fiddle  across  the 
way.  Saloon  doors  slammed  and 
clattered.  Laughter    came    from 

crowded  rooms.  Everyone  seemed 
gay  and  excited.  The  town  was 
halter-free  and  gambling  was  rife. 
Gold  came  easily,  whiskey  even  more 
so,  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  camp 
that  more  money  changed  hands  in 
a  single  night  in  Manhattan  than  in 
Goldfield  in  a  year. 


They  went  straight  to  The  Lucky 
Throw, 

"If  luck's  with  us,  we'll  stick  bv 
the  red  and  green  outfit,"  Jerry  an- 
nounced. "Jake's  got  a  three-quarter 
interest  in  this  here  joint,  and  if  you 
could  bust  the  bank,  I'd — I'd — ^Lord! 
I'd  let  you  in  on  the  Stray  Dawg 
It's  one  of  the  ambitions  of  my  life 
to  bust  that  bank!"  Jerry  Carter 
was  a  great  idealist,  in  his  primitive 
way. 

The  room  was  low  and  small.  Two 
big  ceiling  lamps  cast  a  thick,  garish 
light  upon  the  roulette  tables,  headed 
by  their  bankers  and  surrounded  by 
groups  of  eager  men.  Behind  them 
stood  the  bottle-lined  bar.  Along 
the  side  walls  were  some  one-dollar 
slot-machines,  and  liqueur  and  cham- 
pagne-posters by  way  of  art.  In  the 
back  room  more  men  were  seated  at 
the  smaller  faro  tables,  and  the  lights 
there  were  dim  through  the  thick 
blue  wreaths  of  smoke,  that  swayed 
and  swung  to  every  movement  like 
seaweed  in  water. 

Gates  did  n't  share  Jerry's  super- 
stition about  a  beginner's  luck,  but 
the  chance  of  winning,  the  yearning 
to  have  a  try,  burned  hot  in  his  blood. 
Carter  explained  the  game.  They 
pushed  into  the  crowd  and  Gates  put 
down  five  dollars  on  the  most  un- 
lucky number  he  could  think  of — 13 — 
inwardly  saying  goodbye  to  his  gold 
piece.  Carter  capped  it  with  two 
others,  saying  "I'm  grub-stakin'  yer, 
this  trip,  me  boiy";  then  piled  fifty 
dollars  for  himself  on  the  same  num- 
ber. Gates  longed  to  win,  for  Jerry's 
sake  even  more  than  for  his  own. 

"  Game  's  on,  gentlemen ! "  The 
banker  started  the  little  marble. 
Gates  could  not  take  his  eyes  from 
this  tiny,  whirling  ball.  Carter  had 
assumed  the  silent  impassive  air  of 
the  inveterate  gambler.  The  marble 
swung  down  in  its  basin,  it  jumped, 
rattled  and  stopped — ^in  thirteen? 
Gates's  heart  leaped  with  a  wild, 
superstitious  joy.  An  onlooker 
slapped  him  boisterously  on  the 
shoulder.  Carter,  imperturbable  and 
apparently  indifferent,  said,  "Why, 
o'  course,     I  §qq  where  we  put 
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whole  shebang  out  o*  business  in  an 
hour." 

Gates  was  literally  trembling  with 
the  strange  excitement  of  it.  He  had 
won  without  really  knowing  how, 
and  that  little  tower  of  gold  before 
him — $540 — ^was  his.  He  still  did 
not  believe  in  a  beginner's  luck,  but 
his  throat  was  now  parched  with  a 
thirst  for  game. 

As  he  took  his  money  from  the 
table,  one  coin  felt  uneven  and 
strange  to  his  fingers.  He  looked  at 
it.  It  was  unfamiliar;  it  had  the 
stamp  of  German  eagles.  He  turned 
it  over.  It  was'  smooth  and  bore  a 
monogram.  The  robbery  came  back 
to  his  mind.  It  must  have  come  from 
the  bank ;  he  would  return  it.  Then, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  speak,  he 
remembered  the  two  pieces  Carter  had 
put  on  his.  It  could  n't  have  come 
from  Big  Jerry. 

"Well,  what's  the  sure  winner  this 
race,  me  boiy?" 

Gates  slipped  the  foreign  coin  into 
his  trousers  pocket,  and  with  be- 
wildered thoughts  placed  one  hundred 
dollars  on  twenty.  Carter  did  not  take 
a  coin  from  the  table.  He  moved 
eleven  hundred  dollars  to  twenty. 
The  marble  spun  again.  Gates  fairly 
held  his  breath.  Big  Jerry's  faith  in 
his  choice  pleased,  yet  worried  him. 
It  seemed  the  height  of  foolishness  to 
bet  again  on  one  single  number.  He 
could  n't  win  a  second  time,  and  that 
little  fortune  Jerry  staked  would 
disappear  into  the  bank  on  his  poor 
guess. 

The  marble  whirred  round  and 
round,  jumped,  rattled  and,  as  if 
aimed,  fell  full  in  twenty.  The 
crowd  shouted.  Carter  was  silent, 
but  could  not  repress  his  satisfaction. 
He  pocketed  three  quarters  of  his 
winnings  saying,  **One  third  of  all  I 
make  to-night  is  yours,  pardner." 
Gates  could  have  howled  with  joy, 
Jerry  was  so  pleased. 

So  that  riotous  evening'  began. 
Gates  suddenly  became  a  figure  in 
the  room.  Five  times  out  of  every 
seven  he  won,  and  every  time  he  put 
away  his  winnings.  Big  Jerry  put 
away  five  to  ten  times  as  much.    The 


crowd  promptly  followed  his  lead, 
and  at  one  time  every  dollar  on  the 
board  was  staked  on  Gates's  choice, 
and  Gates  was  choosing  absolutely  at 
random.  The  bank  became  feverish. 
A  noisy,  shouting  crowd  deepened 
about  the  table.  Gates  felt  dizzy 
with  a  luck  he  could  not  understand, 
and  superstitious  faith  rose  high 
within  him.  He  was  breaking  all 
camp  records,  and  money  changed 
hands  fast.  Twice  the  bank  sent  a 
man  down  to  Jake's,  and  twice  he 
returned  with  coin;  but  by  eleven 
o'clock  The  Lucky  Throw  frankly 
declared  itself  bankrupt  and  closed 
its  doors.  An  intoxicated  crowd 
followed  the  two  men  to  Slim  Har- 
ris's, and  even  here  their  luck  did 
not  wholly  desert  them. 

Between  three  and  four  they 
dropped  in  at  the  Gold  Wedge 
Saloon — "to  make  Jake  eat  coyote," 
as  Big  Jerry  expressed  it.  Jake  was 
there,  and  the  news  of  Gates's  great 
run  of  luck  was  on  everybody's  lips. 
In  the  round  of  drinks  that  cele- 
brated it,  Gates  threw  a  gold  piece 
carelessly  upon  the  bar.  The  crowd 
was  too  excited  to  notice  the  bar- 
tender, as  he  puzzled  over  the  coin 
an  instant  and  then  took  it  to  Bur- 
ricker.  Jake,  however,  gladly  ac- 
cepted it,  and  showed  his  big  yellow 
teeth  as  he  smilingly  slipped  it  into 
his  vest  pocket. 

It  was  close  to  dawn  when  they 
reached  Jerry's  cabin  on  Golden  Hill. 
Gates  did  not  sleep  much.  Mad  im- 
pressions of  the  night's  excitement 
crowded,  blurred  and  burned  his 
brain.  The  sun  was  up  when  he 
finally  awoke.  In  his  bunk  on  the 
other  side  of  his  cabin  Big  Jerry  still 
slept.  As  Gates  studied  the  strong, 
rough  face  in  sleep,  the  puzzle  of  the 
German  gold  piece  came  again  to  his 
mind.  He  stepped  across  the  .cabin 
floor  in  silence.  Carter's  right  arm 
was  partly  covered  by  the  blanket. 
Gates  took  a  straw  and  stroked  it 
across  the  protruding  hand.  Sleepily 
the  arm  was  thrust  forward  and 
over.  The  sleeve  had  been  pushed 
up.     There  on  the  hairy  forearm,  just 
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above  the  wrist,  was  a  large  tattoo, 
an  anchor  in  a  coil  of  rope.  Gates 
was  for  the  moment  stupefied. 

There  were  low  voices  outside, 
approaching  footsteps  and  then  a 
heavy  knock  on  the  door.  Jerry 
awoke  and  with  startled  eyes  stared 
at  Gates. 

*'Open  up,  boys,"  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  door.  ** It's  me — 
Dixon." 

**  Hello ! "  was  Jerry*s  answer.  Then 
in  a  whisper.  "If  this  is  a  gun  fight, 
you  're  with  me?" 

**Sure,  Jerry!"  Gates  knew  the 
danger,  but  answered  with  all  the 
ardor  of  youth  and  friendship.  Over 
Jerry's  face  there  passed  a  radiant 
glow  of  admiration  and  untold  affec- 
tion. He  loved  the  youth  as  his 
own  son. 

Gates  glanced  out  of  the  only  win- 
dow in  the  cabin.  **  There 's  Jake 
and  a  deputy  off  on  the  hill." 

**Come,  Jerry,"  came  again  from 
without. 

**Hell,  Dave,  can't  you  wait  till  a 
gintleman  polishes  his  finger  nails  ? 
I'mslickin'  up."  He  was,  as  he  spoke, 
slipping  bright-shelled  forty-four  car- 
tridges into  his  belt,  with  a  rapidity 
that  was  marvellous.  As  he  moved 
toward  the  door,  Gates  pushed  by  his 
arm  and  pulled  down  the  sleeve. 
Jerry  did  n't  seem  to  notice  it. 

"Why,  it  ain't  locked,  Dave!" 
Jerry  said,  stepping  out  into  the 
broad  sunlight.  "What's  the 
game?" 

"I'm  lookin'  fer  yer  young  friend 
that  busted  The  Lucky  Throw.  He 
passed  out  some  Dutch  money  last 
night  that  was  taken  from  Heinz 
by  the  stage-robber." 

"What?  Gates?"  Carter's  blank 
surprise  was  genuine,  and  yet  there 
was  in  his  tone  a  subtle  touch  of  real 
relief. 

Gates  suddenly  saw  the  opportunity 
of  helping  his  friend.  He  became 
highly  indignant.  He  denied  every- 
thing and  protested  so  hotly  and 
angrily  that  the  sheriff  smiled  to  him- 
self knowingly. 

"  Well,  if  I  did  pass  it,  it  came  from 
The    Lucky   Throw,"    Gates   ended. 


"Yes,  I  dassay;  but  you  an'  me'll 
discuss  that  later  on." 

"What!  You  want  to  arrest  me? 
— fne?**  cried  Gates  fiercely. 

"We'll  just  hold  yer  on  suspicion." 

"Well,  if  this  ain't  the  most  out- 
rageous outrage  in  the  State  of 
Nevada!"  declared  Jerry.  "Why, 
Dave !  you're  clean  locoed.  Gates  here 
could  n't'  a'  been  robbed  and  done 
the  robbin'  all  to  wunst.  Guess  my 
lovin'  friend  Burricker  has  been 
puttin'  bugs  in  yer  head." 

"Well,"  said  Dixon  with  a  calm- 
ness that  was  maddening,  "several  o' 
them  aboard  says  he  kind  o'  helped 
things  along  fer  the  robber  under  a 
bluff  o'  doin'  the  other  thing,  and 
now  after  this  Dutch  money  business 
I  kinder  got  it  framed  in  my  own 
mind  he  needs  watchin'." 

"It's  all  a  lie!  I'll  never  go!" 
cried  Gates  hotly,  drawing  back  and 
putting  his  hand  on  his  revolver. 

"Well,  I  reckon  it'll  be  whole- 
somer  to  andy  'long,  all  the  same," 
said  Dixon  in  a  settled  tone  that  h^d 
made  more  determined  men  than 
Gates   change   their  minds. 

About  noon  Big  Jerry,  with  Dixon's 
permission,  had  a  little  talk  with 
Gates.  He  found  him  handcuffed 
to  the  small  safe  in  the  back  room 
of  the  Gold  Wedge  Saloon. 

"Well,  me  boiy,  life  ain't  all  a 
lemonade,  Sunday-school  picnic,  even 
in  Manhattan,"  he  began  genially. 
"This  is  some  o'  Jake's  dirty  work, 
and  I'll  see  yer  out  of  it,  if  it  takes 
all  the  yeller  The  Stray  Dawg  can 
cough  up  to  do  it.  Yer  made  yerself 
mighty  popular  all  right,  last  night, 
and  the  boys  is  gettin'  mad  at  this 
measly  job  o'  Jake's." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Jerry.  Let 
Dixon  take  me  to  Goldfield;  then 
things  '11  quiet  down  some,  here. 
He  can't  prove  anything.  I  know 
who  he 's  looking  for,  but  he  '11  never 
get  it  out  of  me." 

"You  know?" 

Gates  smiled.     "Why,  yes." 

"Who?  We'll  nail  him,  and  they'll 
have  to  turn  you  loose." 

Again  Gates  smiled.  "No,  Jerry. 
I'm  going  to  be  as  suspicious  as  pos- 
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sible  until  Dixon  gets  me  to  Gold- 
field.  And  you'd  better  let  on  to 
Dixon  that  I've  had  piles  of  money 
and  just  been  lying  low  ever  since 
you  found  me." 

"I'll  be  damned  if  I  do!"  protested 
Jerry  ardently. 

'*Then  the  man  that  did  it  might 
get  a  hurry-up  telegram  to  go  to  Los 
Angeles  on  business,  and  light  out  of 
Manhattan  just  naturally.  And, 
Jerry,  before  he  goes,  he  'd  better 
keep  his  right  sleeve  well  down.  A 
tattoo  is  the  only  real  clew  Dixon 's 
got." 

Jerry's  eyes  opened  wide.  His  big 
mouth  broadened  into  a  queer  smile, 
and  then  he  laughed  heartily. 

*' You're  good  game  blood,  me 
boiy!  Lemme  tell  yer  somethin'." 
He  lowered  his  voice.  "Years  ago, 
back  in  Bullion ville,  old  man  Schwarz- 
meyer  did  a  young  feller  'bout  your 
age  a  dirty  deal  in  silver.  That  young 
feller's  been  waitin'  to  plug  him  ever 
since,  and  I  have  me  suspicions  that 
Heinz's  sack  and  the  option  he  lost 
was  sort  o*  the  interest  on  the  old 
deal.  Schwarzmeyer  is  just  natur- 
ally a  slow  payer.     Sabef 

Gates's  admiration  for  Jerry  w£is 
suddenly  restored  to  the  old  basis. 
Both  realized  the  deep  affection  that 
underlay  their  hearty  friendship. 
Jerry  clasped  the  chained  hands 
warmly,  laughed  and  winked — the 
most  imperturbable  rascal  in  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

In  going,  he  left  the  door  to  the 
outer  room  wide  open.  From  his 
anchorage  by  the  safe  Gates  could 
see  the  greater  part  of  the  interior 
of  the  saloon.  .  A  smooth-tongued 
promoter  in  high-laced  boots  was 
talking  earnestly  to  a  round-shoul- 
dered prospector  at  the  end  of  the 
bar.  Some  freighters  and  Mexicans 
played  stud-poker  at  a  table  op- 
posite. Jake  stood  before  the  shelves 
of  bottles,  serving.  A  big  blue- 
barrelled  revolver  lay  near  the  glasses 
on  one  side  of  the  bar  before  him. 
Jerry  met  Dixon  and  persuaded  him 
to  discuss  politics  and  the  robbery 
over  a  glass  or  two  of  Jake's  "genuine 
tarantula  poison,"   as  Jerry  admir- 


ingly called  it.  Gates  realized  that 
Carter's  probable  election  to  Man- 
hattan's first  office  of  chief  of  police 
had  placed  him  on  most  friendly 
terms  with  the  sheriff.  The  two  had 
taken  a  table  near  the  poker  players. 
Jerry's  rich  bass  voice  dominated  the 
talk  of  the  room.  Gates  saw  the 
gaunt  saloon-keeper  scowl  in  surly 
anger,  as  he  slowly  realized  that  many 
of  Carter's  caustic  remarks,  although 
addressed  to  the  sheriff,  were  made 
for  his  particular  benefit. 

"But,  Dave,  yer  sure  you  ain't  been 
undooly  infloonced  'bout  Gates?" 
Jerry  was  saying.  "I  never  seen  a 
feller  break  a  bank  yet  without  makin' 
all  the  skunks  of  the  community 
jealous-like," 

This  was  more  than  Jake  could 
brook  in  silence. 

"Yes,  but  how  in  hell  could  a  kid, 
stringin*  us  about  bein'  busted,  sud- 
denly break  The  Lucky  Throw? 
Yer  can't  tell  me  he  did  n't  have  his 
hand  in  the  boodle  Heinz  lost." 

"Me  friend,"  and  Big  Jerry  turned 
to  Jake  with  a  superior  air,  "Len 
Gates  has  been  a  workin'  on  the 
Stray  Dawg;  and  the  Stray  Dawg 
pays  salaries  like  a  railroad.  I  grub- 
staked him  last  night.  Perhaps  you 
think  /  held  Higgins's  stage  up." 

It  was  not  the  actual  words,  but 
the  ridiculing,  baiting  air  that  fanned 
Jake's  smoldering  anger  to  flame. 
Heh,  did  I?"  Jerry  asked. 
Mebbe,    fer    all    I    know."     The 
answer  was  short  and  tense. 

"Dave,"  Jerry  said  to  the  sheriff, 
"you  heard  that.  When  you've  got 
yer  man,  I'll  jist  get  yer  to  testify 
fer  me.  I'm  thinkin'  o'  usin'  some 
o'  the  money  I  won  last  night  in  a 
case  fer — what  yer  call  it? — criminal 
libel  o'  genteel  character.  Me  friend 
Jake,  here  [Jerry's  enemies  were 
always  his  friends],  sometimes  fer- 
gits  the  etiquette  of  a  gintleman  in 
referrin'  to  me  doin's;  an'  all  'cause 
him  and  me  don't  go  to  the  same 
church  o'  Sundays." 

"All  I  said,"  Jake's  voice  rose 
angrily,  he  was  almost  shouting,  "was 
that  yer  kid  was  a  very  clever  side- 
partner  in  that  job  down  the  grade 
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and  that's  straight.*'  The  promoter 
and  his  friend  stopped  talking.  The 
card  players  looked  up  from  their 
game.  Gates  in  the  back  room  felt 
that  this  conversation  was  becoming 
altogether  too  warm,  and  wished 
Jerry  would  stop  it. 

"I  know!  I  know,"  Jerry  was 
answering,  with  an  aggravating  calm. 
"That's  all.  'cause  if  you'd  said  any 
more,  you  know  I  'd  'a'  spattered 
your  measly  carcass  all  over  the 
joint." 

Gates  saw  that  Jake  Burricker's 
face  had  flushed  deep  with  anger. 
Everyone  in  the  room  felt  sure  this 
row  could  n't  go  much  farther. 
Something  would  break  soon. 

The  promoter  by  the  bar  tossed 
down  a  coin  for  his  drink.  It  rolled 
across  the  bar-top  toward  the  pistol, 
and  Jake  thrust  out  his  hand  in  quick 
movement  to  stop  it.  Carter,  from 
his  table  evidently  misinterpreting 
the  sudden  move  on  the  part  of  his 
enemy,  drew  and  fired.  "There  were 
three  quick  shots,  a  shattering  of 
glass,  shouts,  a  scraping  of  chairs  and 
a  clattering  of  doors.  Some  of  the 
card  players  bolted  for  the  street. 
Pedestrians  passing  crowded  to  get 
in. 

Jerry  had  fallen.     Dixon  had  pulled 


him  back  to  prevent  him  from  shoot- 
ing a  second  time.  Thin  wreaths 
of  smoke  were  drifting  near  the 
ceiling.  Jake  was  groaning  heavily 
somewhere  behind  the  bar.  Dixon, 
the  promoter  and  several  others  were 
now  bending  over  Jerry's  body  on 
the  floor.     They  rolled  him  over, 

"Tear  off  his  shirtl  Let's  see  that 
wound ! " 

Poor  Gates  wrenched  again  and 
again  at  the  handcuffs  to  get  loose. 
If  he  only  could  hide  Jerry's  tattooed 
wrist!  "They  were  pulling  off  Jerry's 
coat  and  shirt;  and  now  they  threw 
both  aside.  Gates  could  see  the  big. 
hairy  body  and  that  bare,  tattooed 
arm  in  the  midst  of  them.  Suddenly 
Dixon  straightened  up  and  exclaimed : 

•'Youf    Why,  Jerry!" 

Gates  felt  a  sudden  weakness  come 
over  him.  It  was  all  up.  Dixon 
knew! 

"God!  plumb  through  the  heart!" 
said  the  promoter,  who  had  been 
examining  the  wounds. 

"A  damned  shame!"  said  Dixon. 
And  then,  with  an  irrelevance  and 
admiration  the  bystanders  did  not 
comprehend,  he  added;  "He  was 
mighty  cool  and  dead  game.  He 
would  'a'  made  a  first-rate  chief  o' 
police  for  Manhattan!" 


AT  LARGE • 

By  Arthur  C.  Benson 
I 


THE  SCENE 


{ES,  of  course  it  is 
an  experiment! 
But  it  is  made  in 
corpore  via.  It  is 
not  irreparable, 
and  there  is  no 
reason,  more's  the 
pity,  why  I  should 
not  please  myself.  I  will  ask — it  is  a 
rhetorical  question  which  needs  no 
answer — what  is  a  hapless  bachelor 
to  do,  who  is  professionally  occupied 
and  tied  down  in  a  certain  place  for 
just  half  the  year?  What  is  he  to  do 
with  the  other  half?  I  cannot  Hve  on 
in  my  college  rooms,  and  I  am  not 
compelled  to  do  so  by  poverty.  I 
have  near  relations  and  many  friends, 
at  whose  houses  I  should  be  made 
welcome.  But  I  cannot  be  like  the 
wandering  dove,  who  found  no  repose. 
I  have  a  great  love  of  my  independ- 
ence and  my  liberty.  I  love  my  own 
fireside,  my  own  chair,  my  own  books, 
my  own  way.  It  is  little  short  of 
torture  to  have  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  other  households,  to  fall  in 
with  other  people's  arrangements,  to 
throw  my  pen  down  when  the  gong 
sounds,  to  make  myself  agreeable  to 
fortuitous  visitors,  to  be  led  whither 
I  would  not.  I  do  this,  a  very  little, 
because  I  do  not  desire  to  lose  touch 
with  my  kind;  but  then  my  work  is 
of  a  sort  which  brings  me  into  close 
touch  day  after  day  with  all  sorts  of 
people,  till  I  crave  for  recollection  and 
repose;  the  prospect  of  a  round  of 
visits  is  one  that  fairly  unmans  me. 
No  doubt  it  impUes  a  certain  want  of 
vitality,  but  one  does  not  increase 
.  one's  vitality  by  making  overdrafts 
upon    it;    and    then,  too,    I    am   a 
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slave  to  my  pen,  and  the  practice  of 
authorship  is  inconsistent  with  pay- 
ing  visits. 

Of  course,  the  obvious  remedy  is 
marriage ;  but  one  cannot  marry  frran 
prudence,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or 
even  to  increase  the  birth-rate,  which 
I  am  concerned  to  see  is  diminishing. 
I  am,  moreover,  to  be  perfectly 
frank,  a  transcendentalist  on  the 
subject  of  marriage.  I  know  that 
a  happy  marriage  is  the  finest  and 
noblest  thing  in  the  world,  and  I 
would  resign  all  the  conveniences  I 
possess  with  the  utmost  readiness  for 
it.  But  a  great  passion  cannot  be  the 
result  of  reflection,  or  of  desire,  or 
even  of  hope.  One  cannot  ai^e 
oneself  into  it;  one  must  be  carried 
away,  "You  have  never  let  yourself 
go,"  says  a  wise  and  gentle  aunt,  when 
I  bemoan  my  unhappy  fate.  To 
which  I  reply  that  I  have  never  done 
anything  else.  I  have  lain  down  in 
streamlets,  I  have  leapt  into  silent 
pools,  I  have  made  believe  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  deep  emotion,  like  the 
dear  little  girl  in  one  of  Reynolds's 
pictures,  who  hugs  a  fat  and  lolling 
spaniel  over  an  inch-deep  trickle  of 
water,  for  fear  he  should  be  drowned. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  my  fault. 
It  is  my  fault,  my  own  fault,  my  own 
great  fault,  as  we  say  in  the  Compline 
confession.  The  fault  has  been  an 
over-sensibility.  I  have  desired  close 
and  romantic  relations  so  much  that 
I  have  dissipated  my  forces;  yet  when 
I  read  such  a  book  as  the  love-letters 
of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  I  realize  at  once  both  the 
supreme  nature  of  the  gift,  and  the 
hopelessness  of  attaining  it  unless  it 
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be  given;  but  I  try  to  complain,  as  the 
beloved  mother  of  Carlyle  said  about 
her  health,  as  little  as  possible. 

Well,  then,  as  I  say,  what  is  a 
reluctant  bachelor  who  loves  his 
liberty  to  do  with  himself?  I  cannot 
abide  the  life  of  towns,  though  I  live 
in  a  town  half  the  year.  I  like  friends, 
and  I  do  not  care  for  acquaintances. 
There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why, 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  I  should 
frequent  social  entertainments  that 
do  not  amuse  me.  What  have  I  then 
done?  I  have  done  what  I  liked 
best.  I  have  taken  a  big  roomy 
house  in  the  quietest  country  I  could 
find,  I  have  furnished  it  comfort- 
ably, and  I  have  hitherto  found  no 
difficulty  in  inducing  my  friends, 
one  or  two  at  a  time,  to  come  and 
share  my  life.  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  solitude  presently, 
but  meanwhile  I  will  describe  my 
hermitage. 

The  old  Isle  of  Ely  lies  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Fens.  It  is  a  range  of 
low  gravel  hills,  shaped  roughly  like 
a  human  hand.  The  river  runs  at  the 
wrist,  and  Ely  stands  just  above  it, 
at  the  base  of  the  palm,  the  fingers 
stretching  out  to  the  west.  The  fens 
themselves,  vast  peaty  plains,  the 
bottoms  of  the  old  lagoons,  made  up 
of  the  accumulation  of  centuries  of 
rotting  water  plants,  stretch  round  it 
on  every  side ;  far  away  you  can  see 
the  low  heights  of  Brandon,  the  New- 
market Downs,  the  Gogmagogs  be- 
hind Cambridge,  the  low  wolds  of 
Huntingdon.  To  the  north  the  in- 
terminable plain,  through  which  the 
rivers  welter  and  the  great  levels  run, 
stretches  up  to  the  Wash.  So  slight 
is  the  fall  of  the  land  towards  the 
sea,  that  the  tide  steals  past  me  in  the 
huge  Hundred-foot  cut,  and  makes 
itself  felt  as  far  south  as  Earith  Bridge, 
where  the  Ouse  comes  leisurely  down 
with  its  clear  pools  and  reed-beds. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  southern- 
most of  all  the  fingers  of  the  Isle,  a 
big  hamlet  clusters  round  a  great 
ancient  church,  whose  blunt  tower  is 
isible  for  miles  above  its  grove  of 
'^camores.  More  than  twelve  cen- 
ries  ago  an  old  saint,  whose  name 


I  think  was  Owen — ^though  it  was 
Latinized  by  the  monks  into  Ovi- 
nus,  because  he  had  the  care  of  the 
sheep, — ^kept  the  flocks  of  St.  Ethel- 
dreda,  queen  and  abbess  of  Ely,  on 
these  wolds.  One  does  not  know 
what  were  the  visions  of  this  rude 
and  ardent  saint,  as  he  paced  the  low 
heights  day  by  day,  looking  over  the 
monstrous  lakes.  At  night  no  doubt 
he  heard  the  cries  of  the  marsh-fowl 
and  saw  the  elfin  lights  stir  on  the 
reedy  flats.  Perhaps  some  touch  of 
fever  kindled  his  visions ;  but  he  raised 
a  tiny  shrine  here,  and  here  he  laid 
his  bones;  and  long  after,  when  the 
monks  grew  rich,  they  raised  a  great 
church  here  to  the  memory  of  the 
shepherd  of  the  sheep,  and  beneath  it, 
I  doubt  not,  he  sleeps. 

What  is  it  I  see  from  my  low  hills? 
It  is  an  enchanted  land  for  me,  and  I 
lose  myself  in  wondering  how  it  is  that 
no  one,  poet  or  artist,  has  ever  wholly 
found  out  the  charm  of  these  level 
plains,  with  their  rich  black  soil,  their 
straight  dykes,  their  great  drift-roads, 
that  run  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
into  the  unvisited  fen.  In  summer 
it  is  a  feast  of  the  richest  green  from 
verge  to  verge;  here  a  climip  of  trees 
stands  up,  almost  of  the  hue  of  in- 
digo, surrounding  a  lonely  shepherd's 
cote;  a  distant  church  rises,  a  dark 
tower  over  the  hamlet  elms;  far  be- 
yond, I  -see  low  wolds,  streaked  and 
dappled  by  copse  and  wood;  far  to 
the  south,  I  see  the  towers  and  spires 
of  Cambridge,  as  of  some  spiritual 
city — the  smoke  rises  over  it  on  still 
days,  hanging  like  a  cloud;  to  the  east 
lie  the  dark  pinewoods  of  Suffolk,  to 
the  north  an  interminable  fen;  but 
not  only  is  it  that  one  sees  a  vast 
extent  of  sky,  with  great  cloud-bat- 
talions crowding  up  from  the  south, 
but  all  the  color  of  the  landscape  is 
crowded  into  a  narrow  belt  to  the  eye, 
which  gives  it  an  intensity  of  emerald 
hue  that  I  have  seen  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  There  is  a  sense  of  deep 
peace  about  it  all,  the  herb  of  the 
field  just  rising  in  its  place  over  the 
wide  acres;  the  air  is  touched  with  a 
lazy  fragrance,  as  of  hidden  flowers; 
and  there  is  a  sense,  too,  of  silent  and 
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remote  lives,  of  men  that  glide  quietly 
to  and  fro  in  the  great  pasttires,  going 
quietly  about  their  work  in  a  leisurely 
calm. 

In  the  winter  it  is  fairer  still,  if 
one  has  a  taste  for  austerity.  The 
trees  are  leafless  now;  and  the  whole 
flat  is  lightly  washed  with  the  most 
delicate  and  spare  tints,  the  pasture 
tinted  with  the  yellowing  bent,  the 
pale  stubble,  the  rich  plough-land,  all 
blending  into  a  subdued  color;  and 
then,  as  the  day  declines  and  the  plain 
is  rimmed  with  a  frosty  mist,  the 
smouldering  glow  of  the  orange  sunset 
begins  to  burn  clear  on  the  horizon, 
the  gray  laminated  clouds  becoming 
ridged  with  gold  and  purple,  till  the 
whole  fades,  like  a  shoaling  sea,  into 
the  purest  green,  while  the  cloud- 
banks  grow  black  and  ominous,  and 
far-off  lights  twinkle  like  stars  in 
solitary  farms. 

Of  the  house  itself,  exteriorly,  per- 
haps the  less  said  the  better;  it  was 
built,  by  an  earl  to  whom  the  estate 
belonged,  as  a  shooting-box.  I  have 
often  thought  that  it  must  have  been 
ordered  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores.  It  is  of  yellow  brick,  blue- 
slated,  and  there  has  been  a  deplor- 
able feeling  after  giving  it  a  meanly 
Gothic  air;  it  is  ill-placed,  shut  in  by 
trees,  approached  only  by  a  very 
dilapidated  farm-road;  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  a  curious  and  picturesque 
house  was  destroyed  to  build  it.  It 
stands  in  what  was  once  a  very  pretty 
and  charming  little  park,  with  an 
ancient  avenue  of  pollard  trees,  lime 
and  elm.  You  can  see  the  old  ter- 
races of  the  Hall,  the  mounds  of 
ruins,  the  fish-ponds,  the  grass-grown 
pleasance.  It  is  pleasantly  timbered, 
and  I  have  an  orchard  of  honest  fruit- 
trees  of  my  own.  First  of  all  I  sus- 
pect it  was  a  Roman  fort;  for  the 
other  day  my  gardener  brought  me  in 
half  of  the  handle  of  a  fine  old  Roman 
water-jar,  red  pottery  smeared  with 
plaster,  with  two  pretty  laughing 
faces  pinched  lightly  out  under  the 
volutes.  A  few  days  after  I  felt  like 
Poly  crates  of  Samos,  that  over-for- 
tunate tyrant,  when,  walking  myself 
in  my  garden,  I  descried  and  gathered 


up  the  rest  of  the  same  handle,  the 
fractures  fitting  exactly.  There  are 
traces  of  Roman  occupation  here- 
abouts in  mounds  and  earthworks. 
Not  long  ago  a  man  ploughing  in  the 
fen  struck  an  old  red  vase  up  with  the 
share,  and  searching  the  place  found 
a  niunber  of  the  same  urns  within  the 
space  of  a  few  yards,  buried  in  the 
peat,  as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were 
made.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be 
found,  and  the  place  w£is  under  water  , 
till  fifty  years  ago;  so  that  it  must 
have  been  a  boatload  of  pottery  being 
taken  in  to  market  that  was  swamped 
there,  how  many  centuries  ago!  But 
there  have  been  stranger  things  than 
that  found:  half  a  mile  away,  where 
the  steep  gravel  hill  slopes  down  to 
the  fen,  a  man  hoeing  brought  up  a 
bronze  spear-head.  He  took  it  up  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  was  in- 
terested in  curiosities.  The  squire 
hurried  to  the  place  and  had  it  all 
dug  out  carefully;  quite  a  nvunber  of 
spear-heads  were  found,  and  a  beauti- 
ful bronze  sword,  with  the  holes 
where  the  leather  straps  of  the  handle 
passed  in  and  out.  I  have  held  this 
fine  blade  in  my  hands,  and  it  is 
absolutely  undinted.  It  may  be 
Roman,  but  it  is  probably  earlier. 
Nothing  else  was  found,  except  some 
mouldering  fragments  of  wood  that 
looked  like  spear-staves;  and  this, 
too,  it  seems,  must  have  been  a  boat- 
load of  warriors,  perhaps  some  raid- 
ing party,  swamped  on  the  edge  of 
the  lagoon  with  all  their  unused 
weapons,  which  they  were  prestun- 
ably  unable  to  recover,  if  indeed  any 
survived  to  make  the  attempt.  Hard 
by  is  the  place  where  the  great  fight 
related  in  **Hereward  the  Wake" 
took  place.  The  Normans  were  en- 
camped southwards  at  Willingham, 
where  a  line  of  low  entrenchments 
is  still  known  as  Belsar's  Field,  from 
Belisarius,  the  Norman  Duke  in  com- 
mand. It  is  a  quiet  place  enough 
now,  and  the  yellow-hammers  sing 
sweetly  and  sharply  in  the  thick 
thorn  hedges.  The  Normans  made 
a  causeway  of  faggots  and  earth 
across  the  fen,  but  came  at  last  to  the 
old  channel  of  the  Ouse,  which  they 
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could  not  bridge,  and  here  they  at- 
tempted to  cross  in  great  fiat-bot- 
tomed boats,  but  were  foiled  by 
Hereward  and  his  men,  their  boats 
sunk,  and  hundreds  of  stout  war- 
riors drowned  in  the  oozy  river- 
bed. There  still  broods  for  me  a 
certain  horror  over  the  place,  where 
the  river  in  its  confined  channel  now 
runs  quietly,  by  sedge  and  willow- 
herb  and  golden-rod,  between  its 
,  high  flood  banks,  to  join  the  Cam  to 
the  east. 

But  to  return  to  my  house.  It  was 
once  a  monastic  grange  of  Ely,  a 
farmstead  with  a  few  rooms,  no 
doubt,  where  sick  monks  and  ailing 
novices  were  sent  to  get  change  of  air 
and  a  taste  of  country  life.  There  is 
a  bit  of  an  old  wall  still  bordering  my 
garden,  and  a  strip  of  pale  soil  runs 
across  the  gooseberry  beds,  pale  with 
dust  of  mortar  and  chips  of  brick, 
where  another  old  wall  stood.  There 
was  a  great  pigeon-house  here,  pulled 
down  for  the  shooting-box,  and  the 
garden  is  still  full  of  old  carved  stones, 
lintels,  and  muUions,  and  capitals  of 
pillars,  and  a  grotesque  figure  of  a 
bearded  man,  with  a  tunic  confined 
round  the  waist  by  a  cord,  which 
crowns  one  of  my  rockeries.  But  it 
is  all  gone  now,  and  the  pert  cockney- 
fied  house  stands  up  among  the  shrub- 
beries and  walnuts,  surveying  the 
ruins  of  what  has  been. 

But  I  must  not  abuse  my  house, 
because  whatever  it  is  outside,  it  is 
absolutely  comfortable  and  conven- 
ient within:  it  is  solid,  well  built,  spa- 
cious, sensible,  reminding  one  of  the 
*' solid  joys  and  lasting  treasure"  that 
the  hymn  says  *'none  but  Zion's  chil- 
dren know."  And,  indeed,  it  is  a 
Zion  to  be  at  ease  in. 

One  other  great  charm  it  has:  from 
the  end  of  my  orchard  the  ground 
falls  rapidly  in  a  great  pasture.  Some 
six  miles  away,  over  the  dark  expanse 
of  Grunty  Fen,  the  towers  of  Ely,  ex- 
quisitely delicate  and  beautiful,  crown 
the  ridge;  on  clear  sunny  days  I  can 
^ee  the  sun  shining  on  the  lead  roofs, 
id  the  great  octagon  rises  with  all 

fretted  pinnacles.     Indeed,  so  kind 

Providence,   that  the  huge  brick 


mass  of  the  Ely  water^ower,  like  an 
overgrown  temple  of  Vesta,  blends 
itself  pleasantly  with  the  cathedral, 
projecting  from  the  western  front 
like  a  great  Galilee. 

The  time  to  make  pious  pilgrimage 
to  Ely  is  when  the  apple-orchards  are 
in  bloom.  Then  the  grim  western 
tower,  with  its  sombre  windows,  the 
gabled  roofs  of  the  canonical  houses, 
rise  in  picturesque  masses  over  acres 
of  white  blossom.  But  for  me,  six 
miles  away,  the  cathedral  is  a  never- 
ending  sight  of  beauty.  On  moist 
days  it  draws  nearer,  as  if  carved  out 
of  a  fine  blue  stone;  on  a  gray  day 
it  looks  more  like  a  fantastic  crag, 
with  pinnacles  of  rock.  Again  it  will 
loom  a  ghostly  white  against  a  thun- 
der-laden sky.  Grand  and  pathetic 
at  once,  for  it  stands  for  something 
that  we  have  parted  with.  What 
was  the  outward  and  stately  form  of 
a  mighty  idea,  a  rich  system,  is  now 
little  mqre  than  an  aesthetic  symbol. 
It  has  lost  heart,  somehow,  and  its 
significance  only  exists  for  ecclesi- 
astically or  artistically  minded  per- 
sons; it  represents  a  force  no  longer 
in  the  front  of  the  battle. 

One  other  fine  feature  of  the 
countr)rside  there  is,  of  which  one 
never  grows  tired.  If  one  crosses 
over  to  Sutton,  with  its  huge  church, 
the  tower  crowned  with  a  noble 
octagon,  and  the  village  pleasantly 
perched  along  a  steep  ridge  of  or- 
chards, one  can  drop  down  to  the 
west,  past  a  beautiful  old  farmhouse 
called  Berristead,  with  an  ancient 
chapel,  built  into  the  homestead, 
among  fine  elms.  The  road  leads  out 
upon  the  fen,  and  here  run  two  great 
Levels,  as  straight  as  a  line  for  many 
miles,  up  which  the  tide  pulsates  day 
by  day ;  between  them  lies  a  wide  tract 
of  pasture  called  the  Wash,  which  in 
summer  is  a  vast  grazing-ground  for 
herds,  in  rainy  weather  a  waste  of 
waters,  like  a  great  estuary — north 
and  south  it  runs,  crossed  by  a  few 
roads  or  black-timbered  bridges,  the 
fen-water  pouring  down  to  the  sea. 
It  is  a  great  place  for  birds  this.  The 
other  day  I  disturbed  a  brood  of  red- 
shanks here,  the  parent  birds  flying 
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round  and  round,  piping  mournfully, 
almost  within  reach  of  my  hand. 
A  little  farther  down,  not  many 
months  ago,  there  was  observed  a 
great  commotion  in  the  stream,  as  of 
some  big  beast  swimming  slowly ;  the 
level  was  netted,  and  they  hauled  out 
a  great  stiu*geon,  who  had  somehow 
lost  his  way,  and  was  trying  to  find  a 
spawning-ground.  There  is  an  an- 
cient custom  that  all  stiu*geon  netted 
in  English  waters,  belong  by  right  to 
the  sovereign;  but  no  claim  was  ad- 
vanced in  this  case.  The  line  between 
Ely  and  March  crosses  the  level,  far- 
ther north,  and  the  huge  freight- 
trains  go  smoking  and  clanking  over 
the  fen  all  day.  I  often  walk  along 
the  grassy  flood-bank  for  a  mile  or 
two,  to  the  tiny  decayed  village  of 
Mepal,  with  a  Uttle  ancient  church, 
where  an  old  coiutier  lies,  an  English- 
man, but  with  property  near  Lisbon, 
who  was  a  gentleman-in-waiting  to 
James  II  in  his  French  exile,  retired 
invalided,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
days  "between  Portugal  and  Byall 
Fen" — an  odd  pair  of  localities  to  be 
so  conjoined! 

And  what  of  the  life  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  live  in  my  sequestered  grange? 
I  suppose  there  is  not  a  quieter  region 
in  the  whole  of  England.  There  are 
but  two  or  three  squires  and  a  few 
clergy  in  the  Isle,  but  the  villages 
are  large  and  prosperous;  the  people  • 
eminently  friendly,  shrewd,  and  in- 
dependent, with  homely  names  for 
the  most  part,  but  with  a  sprinkling 
both  of  Saxon  appellations,  like  Cut- 
lack,  which  is  Guthlac  a  little  changed, 
and  Norman  names,  like  Camps,  in- 
herited perhaps  from  some  invalided 
soldier  who  made  his  home  there 
after  the  great  fight.  There  is  but 
little  communication  with  the  outer 
world;  on  market-days  a  few  trains 
dawdle  along  the  valley  from  Ely  to 
St.  Ives  and  back  again.  They  are 
fine,  sturdy,  prosperous  village  com- 
munities, that  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  take  their  pleasure  in 
religion  and  in  song,  like  their  fore- 
fathers the  fenmen,  Girvii,  who  sang 
their  three-part  catches  with  rude 
harmony. 


Part  of  the  charm  of  the  place  is,  I 
confess,  its  loneliness.  One  may  go 
for  weeks  together  with  hardly  a 
caller;  there  are  no  social  functions, 
no  festivities,  no  gatherings.  One 
may  once  in  a  month  have  a  chat  with 
a  neighbor,  or  take  a  cup  of  tea  at  a 
kindly  parsonage.  But  people  tend 
to  mind  their  own  business,  and  live 
their  own  lives  in  their  own  circle; 
yet  there  is  an  air  of  tranquil  neigh- 
borliness  all  about.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  region  respect  one's  taste  in 
choosing  so  homely  and  serene  a 
region  for  a  dwelling-place,  and  they 
know  that  whatever  motive  one  may 
have  had  for  coming,  it  was  not 
dictated  by  a  feverish  love  of  society. 
I  have  never  known  a  district — and 
I  have  lived  in  many  parts  of  England 
— ^where  one  was  so  naturally  and 
simply  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
place.  One  is  greeted  in  all  direc- 
tions with  a  comfortable  cordiality, 
and  a  natural  sort  of  good-breeding; 
and  thus  the  life  comes  at  once  to 
have  a  precise  quality,  a  character  bf 
its  own.  Every  one  is  independent, 
and  one  is  expected  to  be  independent 
too.  There  is  no  suspicion  of  a 
stranger;  it  is  merely  recognized  that 
he  is  in  search  of  a  definite  sort  of 
life,  and  he  is  made  frankly  and  un- 
ostentatiously at  home. 

And  so  the  days  race  away  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  mighty  plain. 
No  plans  are  ever  interrupted,  no  one 
questions  one's  going  and  coming  as 
one  will,  no  one  troubles  his  head 
about  one's  occupations  or  pursuits. 
Any  help  or  advice  that  one  needs  is 
courteously  and  readily  given,  and  no 
favors  asked  or  expected  in  return. 
One  little  incident  gave  me  con- 
siderable amusement.  There  is  a 
private  footpath  of  my  own  which 
leads  close  to  my  house ;  owing  to  the 
house  having  stood  for  some  time  un- 
occupied, people  had  tended  to  use 
it  as  a  short  cut.  The  kindly  farmer 
obviated  this  by  putting  up  a  little 
notice-board,  to  indicate  that  the  path 
was  private.  A  day  or  two  after- 
wards it  was  removed  and  thrown 
into  a  ditch.  I  was  perturbed  as  well 
as  surprised  by  this,  supposing  that  it 
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showed  that  the  notice  had  offended 
some  local  susceptibility;  and  being 
very  anxious  to  begin  my  tenure  on 
neighborly  terms,  I  consulted  my 
genial  landlord,  who  laughed,  and 
said  that  there  was  no  one  who  would 
think  of  doing  such  a  thing;  and  to 
reassure  me  he  added  that  one  of  his 
men  had  seen  the  culprit  at  work, 
and  that  it  was  only  an  old  horse, 
who  had  rubbed  himself  against  the 
post  till  he  had  thrown  it  down. 

The  days  pass,  then,  in  a  delightful 
monotpny;  one  reads,  writes,  sits  or 
paces  in  the  garden,  scours  the  country 
on  still  sunny  afternoons.  There  are 
many  grand  churches  and  houses 
within  a  reasonable  distance,  such  as 
the  great  churches  near  Wisbech  and 
Lynn, — West  Walton,  Walpole  St. 
Peter,  Algarkirk,  Terrington  St.  Clem- 
ent, and  a  score  of  others — great 
cruciform  structures,  in  every  con- 
ceivable style,  with  fine  woodwork 
and  noble  towers,  each  standing  in 
the  centre  of  a  tiny,  rustic  hamlet, 
built  with  no  idea  of  prudent  propor- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  places  they 
serve,  but  out  of  pure  joy  and  pride. 
There  are  houses  like  Beaupr^,  a  pile 
of  fantastic  brick,  haunted  by  in- 
numerable phantoms,  with  its  stately 
orchard  closes,  or  the  exquisite  gables 
of  Snore  Hall,  of  rich  Tudor  brick- 
work, with  fine  panelling  within. 
There  is  no  lack  of  shrines  for  pil- 
grimage— then,  too,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  persuade  some  like-minded  friend 
to  share  one's  solitude.  And  so  the 
quiet  hours  tick  themselves  away  in 
an  almost  monastic  calm,  while  one's 
book  grows  insensibly  day  by  day,  as 
the  bulrush  rises  on  the  edge  of  the 
dyke. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  a  life 
to  live  for  the  whole  of  a  year,  and 
year  by  year.  There  is  no  stir,  no 
eagerness,  no  brisk  interchange  of 
thought  about  it.  But  for  one  who 
spends  six  months  in  a  busy  and 
peopled  place,  full  of  duties  and  dis- 
cussions and  conflicting  interests,  it 
is  like  a  green  pasture  and  waters  of 
comfort.  The  danger  of  it,  if  pro- 
longed, would  be  that  things  would 
grow  languid,  listless,  fragrant  like  the 


Lotus-eaters*  Isle;  small  things  would 
assume  undue  importance,  small  deci- 
sions would  seem  unduly  momentous ; 
one  would  tend  to  regard  one's  own 
features  as  in  a  mirror  and  through 
^  a  magnifying  glass.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  good,  because  it  restores 
another  kind  of  proportion;  it  is  like 
dipping  oneself  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
monastic  cell.  Nowadays  the  image 
of  the  world,  with  all  its  sheets  of 
detailed  news,  all  its  network  of  com- 
munications, sets  too  deep  a  mark  upon 
one's  spirit.  We  tend  to  believe  that 
a  man  is  lost  unless  he  is  overwhelmed 
with  occupation,  unless,  like  the  con- 
jurer, he  is  keeping  a  dozen  balls  in 
the  air  at  once.  Such  a  gymnastic 
teaches  a  man  alertness,  agility, 
effectiveness.  But  it  has  got  to  be 
proved  that  one  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  be  effective,  and  it  is  not 
even  certain  that  a  man  has  fulfilled 
the  higher  law  of  his  being  if  he  has 
made  a  large  fortune  by  business. 
A  sagacious,  shrewd,  acute  man  of 
the  world  is  sometimes  a  mere  nui- 
sance; he  has  made  his  prosperous 
comer  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  he 
has  only  contrived  to  accumulate,  be- 
hind a  little  fence  of  his  own,  what 
was  meant  to  be  the  property  of  all. 
I  have  known  a  good  many  successful 
men,  and  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I 
think  that  they  are  generally  the  bet- 
ter for  their  success.  They  have  often 
learnt  self-confidence,  the  shadow 
of  which  is  a  good-natured  contempt 
for  ineffective  people;  the  shadow, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  falls  on 
the  contemplative  man  is  an  undue 
diffidence,  an  indolent  depression,  a 
tendency  to  think  that  it  does  not 
very  much  matter  what  any  one 
does. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
templative man  sometimes  does  grasp 
one  very  important  fact — ^that  we  are 
sent  into  the  world,  most  of  us,  to 
learn  something  about  God  and  our- 
selves; whereas  if  we  spend  our  lives 
in  directing  and  commanding  and 
consulting  others,  we  get  so  swollen 
a  sense  of  our  own  importance,  our 
own  adroitness,  our  own  effectiveness, 
that  we  forget  that  we  are  tolerated 
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rather  than  needed.  It  is  better  on 
the  whole  to  tarry  the  Lord's  leisure, 
than  to  try  impatiently  to  force  the 
hand  of  God,  and  to  make  amends 
for  his  apparent  slothfulness.  What 
really  makes  a  nation  grow,  and  im- 
prove, and  progress,  is  not  social 
legislation  and  organization.  That  is 
only  the  sign  of  the  rising  moral  tem- 
perature; and  a  man  who  sets  an  ex- 
ample of  soberness,  and  kindliness, 
and  contentment  is  better  than  a 
pragmatical  district  visitor  with  a 
taste  for  rating  meek  persons. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  do  I  set 
myself  up  as  an  example  in  this 
matter?  God  forbid!  I  Eve  thus 
because  I  like  it,  and  not  from 
any  philosophical  or  philanthropical 
standpoint.  But  if  more  men  were  to 
follow  their  instincts  in  the  matter, 
instead  of  being  misled  and  be- 
wildered by  the  conventional  view 
that  attaches  virtue  to  perspiration, 
and  national  vigor  to  the  multi- 
plication of  unnecessary  business,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  com- 
munity. What  I  claim  is  that  a 
species  of  mental  and  moral  equili- 
brium is  best  attained  by  a  careful 
proportion  of  activity  and  quietude. 
What  happens  in  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  people  is  that  they  are 
so  much  occupied  in  the  process  of 
acquisition,  that  they  have  no  time  to 
sort  or  dispose  their  stores;  and  thus 
life,  which  ought  to  be  a  thing  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  ought  to  be  spent. 


partly  in  gathering  materials,  and 
partly  in  drawing  inferences,  is  apt 
to  be  a  hurried  accumulation  lasting 
to  the  edge  of  the  tomb.  We  are  put 
into  the  world,  I  cannot  help  feeling, 
to  be  rather  than  to  do.  We  excuse 
our  thirst  for  action  by  pretending  to 
ourselves  that  our  own  doing  may 
minister  to  the  being  of  others;  but 
all  that  it  often  effects  is  to  inoculate 
others  with  the  same  restless  and 
feverish  bacteria. 

And  anyhow,  as  I  said,  it  is  but  an 
experiment.  I  can  terminate  it  when- 
ever I  have  the  wish  to  do  so.  Even 
if  it  is  a  failure,  it  will  at  all  events 
have  been  an  experiment,  and  others 
may  learn  wisdom  by  my  mistake; 
because  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  failure  in  a  deliberate  experiment 
in  life  is  often  more  fruitful  than  a 
conventional  success.  People  as  a 
rule  are  so  cautious;  and  it  is  of  course 
highly  disagreeable  to  run  a  risk,  and 
to  pay  the  penalty.  Life  is  too  short, 
one  feels,  to  risk  making  serious 
mistakes;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cautious  man  often  has  the  catas- 
trophe, without  even  having  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  run  for  his  money. 
Jowett,  the  high  priest  of  worldly 
wisdom,  laid  down  as  a  maxim 
"  Never  resign  ";  but  I  have  found  my- 
self that  there  is  no  pleasure  compara- 
ble to  disentangling  oneself  from  uncon- 
genial surroundings,  unless  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  making  mild  experiments 
and  trying  unconventional  schemes. 


Idle  ISLotes 

By- An  Idle  Reader 


When  a  real  poet  marries,  should 
he  marry  just  a  girl — a  nice,  con- 
"Thc  ventional,  well-brought-up 

Poet  and  girl  with  a  devoted  father 
the  and  mother?     If  he  does 

Parish**  what  will  happen  to  her 
and  to  the  poet,  and  what  will  the 
large  and  socially  important  family 
connection  say  about  it  all? 

Some  such  question  as  this  is 
the  basis  of  Mary  Moss's  lively 
nov6l,  which  is  light-minded  without 
being  too  light-minded,  and  serious 
without  being  too  serious. 

Felix  Gywnne  is  a  poet  with  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  such  as  ir- 
reproachable ancestry,  comfortable 
fortune,  personal  fastidiousness,  short 
hair  and  impeccable  linen.  But  still 
he  is  a  poet,  a  creature  of  great  talent, 
with  a  fondness  for  intelligent  com- 
panionship and  no  taste  for  being 
bored;  besides  this,  his  mother  was 
French  and  he  was  bom  in  France, 
and  these  are  questionable  accidents 
in  the  eyes  of  his  "in-laws."  The 
family  connection  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  when  he  married  Adelaide 
Noel  and  afterward,  and  it  is  all 
very  amusing  and  lightly  touched  in. 
There  remains  always,  however,  the 
possibility  of  tragedy  in  such  a  mar- 
riage,— a  possibility  against  which 
fights  always  the  fundamental 
strength  of  the  human  tie  in  two 
who  are  dear  to  each  other.  The 
serious  side  of  **The  Poet  and  the 
Parish  "  touches  upon  this  aspect  of 
the  poet's  marriage,  and  indicates  in 
outline  how  the  tie  that  binds  may 


hold  tightly  and  even  happily,  in 
the  long  run,  the  unlikeliest  pairs 
of  wedded  lovers. 


Miss    Moss's   novel    is,    indeed,    a 
contribution  to   the   subject   of  the 

adjustment  in  wedlock  of 
Muddlers  ^he  unmated— an  absorb- 
Matrimony  ^^^  ^^pic   which   novelists 

have  neglected.  Most  peo- 
ple, no  matter  how  happily  matched 
in  essentials,  are  still  amusingly  tin- 
mated  in  a  good  many  every-day 
details.  We  see  wives  who  are  ag- 
grieved because  their  husbands  have 
a  different  taste  in  food ;  and  husbands 
who  want  to  live  in  hotels  while 
their  wives  prefer  to  keep  house; 
there  are  active  differences  of  opinion 
about  dogs,  cats,  heating-plants,  mut- 
ton-bones, architecture,  George  Mere- 
dith, interior  decoration  and  pianolas. 
These  differences  are  usually  no 
more  than  the  bases  for  endlessly 
diverting  domestic  comedies,  but 
the  very  self-centred  or  very  sensi- 
tive people  are  frequently  capable 
of  a  sudden  turn  that  may  furnish 
the  comedy  with  a  tragic  ending. 
**Very  self-centred"  is  a  polite  term 
for  selfish,  and  Felix  Gywnne  and 
his  wife  are  both  open  to  that  accusa- 
tion. But  the  tale  ends  happily 
because,  in  fact,  like  almost  every- 
body else,  they  unconsciously  mated, 
in  marrying,  the  most  essential  needs 
of  their  respective  temperaments. 
And  even  the  family  connection  can- 
not arrange  matters  better  than  that ! 
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The  London  of  Dickens  is  so  rapid- 
ly disappearing  before  the  "march  of 
improvement,"  that  I  sent  to  a 
correspondent  over  there  for  some 
photographs  of  these  "literary  land- 
marks "  before  they  were  quite  gone. 
The  result  is  here  given.  The  Devon- 
shire Terrace  in  which  Dickens  lived 
is  not  the  one  near  Hyde  Park.  It 
is  quite  another  one.  There  a  number 
of  his  children  were  bom,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  lived  during  the  short 
time  that  he  edited  the  Daily  News. 
Of  Lant  Street,  where  Bob  Sawyer 
lived,  Dickens  wrote: 

There  are  always  a  good  many  houses 
to  let  in  the  street:  it  is  a  bye-street,  too, 
and  its  dulness  is  soothing.  A  house  in 
Lant-street  would  not  come  within  the 
denomination  of  a  first-class  residence 
in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  but 
it  is  a  most  desirable  spot  nevertheless. 
If  a  man  wished  to  abstract  himself  from 
the  world — to  remove  himself  from  within 
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the  reach  of  temptation— to  place  himself 
beyond  the  possibility  of  any  inducement 
to  lcx)k  out  of  the  window— he  should  by 
all  means  go  to  Lant-street. 

Curiously  enough,  according  to  the 
new  edition  of  the  Post  Office  Di- 
rectory, there  are  a  good  many  houses 
still  to  let.  But  the  Directory  does 
not  support  the  further  details  which 
Dickens  gave  of  Lant-street  in  his 
day.  some  of  which  are  of  a  highly 
libellous     nature. 

In    this   happy  retreat   are    colonized    a 
few  clear- St  a  re  hers,  a  sprinklingof  journey, 
men  bookbinders,  one  or  two  prison  aget\\.s 
for     the     Insolvent    Court,    several     sm.E».\\ 
housekeepers    who    are     employed    in      t-Vie 
docks,   a  handful    of   mantua  makers,    a.xxrt 
a  seasoningof  jobbing  tailors.   Themaiox-\-v-, 
of  the  inhabitants  either  direct  their  t^ir^^^ 
gies  to  the  letting  of  furnished  apartm**.^.^       ~ 
"^     or  devote  themselves  to  the  healthf\il.     £^^^: 
invigorating    pursuit    of     mangling.  ""^r^-i^ 

chief  features  in  the  still  life  of  the    st  »-^^ 
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are  green  shutters,  lodging  bells,  brass  dcxjr- 
plates  and  bell-handles;  the  principal  speci- 
mens of  animated  nature,  the  pot-boy,  the 
muffin  youth,  and  the  baked -potato-man. 
The  population  is  migratory,  usually  disap- 
pearing on  the  verge  of  quarter-day  and 
generally  by  night.  His  Majesty's  revenues 
are  seldom  collected  in  this  happy  valley; 
the  rents  are  dubious;  and  the  water  com- 
munication is  very  frequently  cut  off. 

Golden  Squarewas  a  shabby-genteel 
neighborhood,  half  a  century  ago, 
inhabited  by  black-bearded  foreigners 
who  played  musical  instruments  in 
near-by  orchestras.  Little  by  little 
the  "literary  landmarks"  of  London 
are  being  wiped  out,  though  enough 
remain  to  make  that  old  town  still 
the  Mecca  of  the  literary  pilgrim. 

H.  G.  D.  writes  me  from  Florence, 
Italy:  "I  have  just  been  reading 
D'Annunzio's  last  play,  'Pin  che 
I'Amore,'  which  meets  with  very 
divided  approval.  The  introduction 
contains  some  interesting  statements. 
Pardon  a  slapdash  translation: 


Issuing  with  the  spontaneity  of  a  cry 
from  my  most  watchful  anguish,  it  [the 
play]  seems  to  have  been  composed  under 
the  assiduous  tutelage  of  the  first  trage- 
dies. .  .  .  Also,  I  recognize  the  truth  and 
purity  of  my  modem  art:  which  proceeds 
with  its  inimitable  gait,  with  the  movement 
proper  to  it  alone,  but  always  on  the  great 
straight  road  marked  by  the  monunienls 
of  the  father  poets.  Therefore  I  consider 
myself  master  by  right;  and  I  will  be  and 
am  the  master  who  for  the  Italians  resumes 
in  his  teaching  the  traditions  and  aspira- 
tions  of  the  great  blood  whence  he  was 
bom  ■  not  a  seducer  nor  a  corrupter,  though 
an  indefatigable  animator  who  excites 
the  spirit,  not  only  with  written  works 
but  by  days  passed  lightly  in  the  exercise 
of  the  severest  discipline.  The  figures  of 
my  poetry  teach  the  necessity  of  heroism. 
From  my  furnaces  has  issued  the  first  poem 
of  life  as  a  whole — the  true  and  proper 
"representation  of  soul  and  "body  "^which 
has  appeared  in  Italy  since  the  "Com- 
media."  This  poem  is  called  "  Laus 
Viti,"  It  is  composed  with  a  demoniac 
art  like  that  which  fashions  magic  mirrors. 
What  then  can  signify  the  attempt  at  re- 


volt  againsi  my  spiritual  lordship,  low  and 
vain  as  an  uprising  of  drunken  slaves?  .  .  . 
In  the  name  of  what  prince  worthy  of 
being  anointed  and  crowned  king,  do 
the  starvelings  who  feed  on  the  crumbs 
from  my  table,  and  the  thieves  who  run 
away  with  the  fruit  fallen  from  the  trees 
of  my  gardens,  demand  my  deposition? 

"D'Annunzio  also  wrote  an  ode  on 
the  death  of  Carducci,  wherein  he 
claimed  for  himself  the  merit  of  the 
dead  prophet." 

It    is    not    generally   known    that 
there  exists  the  unpublished  manu- 
script  of  a  story  written   by  Char- 
lotte Bronte.     It  was  written  when 
she  was  in  her  teens,  and  although  a 
youthful  production  it  is  not  without 
interest.     Mrs.  Gaskell  alludes  to   it 
in  her  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  and 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  introduc- 
tion, but  the  story  itself  has  never 
been  published.     The   manuscript    is 
now  owned  by  a  gentleman   in    this 
city  who  may  be  induced  to  publish 
it   at   some   future   day.     This    same 
gentleman  is  the  owner  of  the  manu- 
script of  an  unpublished  love   poem 
written  by  Tennyson  to  his  wife- 


Three   of   the   dramatic   critics    of 
New  York  who  have  made  reputations 
for  themselves  and  their  papers  have 
retired  from  that  profession  for  one 
reason  or  another.     First,  Mr.  Nor- 
man   Hapgood,    whose    illuminating 
and  fearless  criticisms  gave  the  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  an  importance  that 
it  had  never  had  before,  resigned  to 
give  himself  up  to  another  form  of 
literary  work.     He  retired  from  jour- 
nalism   at    first   and  wrote  books — 
biographies    and  essays.     But   there 
was   too   much  of  the   journalist   m 
his  blood,  there  were  too  many  thmgs 
to  be  said  on  topics  of  the  day,  for 
him  to  keep  long  out  of  journalism ; 
and  he  became  the  editor  of  Collier's 
Weekly,  where  his  keen  and  fearless 
comments    on    current   topics    have 
been    the    making    of    that    weekly. 
Not   that   Collier's   has   not    a  wide 
interest    outside    of    Mr.    Hapgood' s 
editorials,  but  they  gave  it  a  -wider 
interest,  and  not  only  attracted  at- 
tention but  gave  the  journal  an  in- 
fluence that  it  had  never  had  betore 
and  in  fact  that  no  weekly,  exceni 
the    .ViiltoM  m  Its  palmiest  days,  has, 
had.     Then  there  was  Mr.  Huneket 
who  wrote  highly  entertaining   an^i 
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graceful  essays  on  the  drama  of  the 
day,  but  soon  tired  of  it.  Mr.  Hune- 
ker  has  not  gone  back  into  journalism 
of  any  sort.  He  writes  for  the  maga- 
zines and  he  WTites  books;  but  from 
the  daily  grind  he  is  kept  free. 

The  latest  to  retire  from  the  ranks 
of  dramatic  criticism  is  Mr.  John  Cor- 
bin,  whose  interesting  if  somewhat 
academic  criticisms  of  the  stage  have 
long  been  a  feature  of  the  Sun.  Mr. 
Corbin  has  retired  to  devote  himself 
to  the  writing  of  fiction  and  perhaps 
play-writing.  The  daily,  or  perhaps 
I  sliould  say  nightly,  strain  of  dra- 
matic criticism  was  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh.  It  will  not  be  easy  for 
the  Sun  to  find  a  worthy  successor 
to  Mr.  Corbin.  It  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  man  who  will  give  snap 
judgments  and  write  with  a  facile 
pen,  but  Mr.  Corbin  put  a  good  deal 
of  thought  and  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work  into  his  criticisms.  We  may 
not  have  agreed  with  him  always,  but 
no  one  could  fail  to  admire  his  in- 
tention. We  have  still  Mr.  Towse, 
of  the  Evening  Post,  to  console  our- 
selves with  when  we  tire  of  the  gen- 
eral run  of  dramatic  so-called  criti- 
cism. Mr.  Towse  takes  his  profession 
seriously.  He  weighs  his  words,  and 
he  cares  more  to  tell  the  truth,  as 
he  sees  it,  than  to  raise  a  laugh. 

What  a  pity  that  we  have  not  a 
dramatic  critic  of  the  calibre  of  Mr. 
A.  B.  Walkley  in  this  country.  We 
have  plenty  of  dramatic  critics  who 
write  entertainingly,  but  as  a  rule 
their  aim  is  more  to  be  amusing 
than  to  be  serious.  Perhaps  they 
would  say  in  reply  to  this  charge 
that  we  in  America  do  not  take  the 
drama  seriously.  Perhaps  we  don't, 
but  we  should  be  more  likely  to  if  wp 
had  dramatic  critics  who  led  us  in 
the  right  direction,  and  pointed  out 
the  good  and  the  bad  in  plays  and 
acting  with  seriousness  rather  than 
flippancy.  Mr.  Walkley  is  not  alto- 
gether serious;  in  other  words,  he  is 
not  dull.  He  can  be  very  amusing, 
but    he    knows    what    he    is   writing 


about.  He  is  a  student  of  the  drama, 
and  he  is  a  student  of  acting.  His 
word  carries  weight.  And  then  there 
i^  Mr.  Archer,  who  has  recently  visited 
us.  Mr.  Archer  is  all  seriousness. 
He  has  not  Mr.  Walkley's  lightness 
of  touch.  The  drama  to  him  is  more 
or  less  of  a  religion,  especially  the  Ibsen 
drama.  He  could  not  and  would  not 
write  of  **Hedda  Gabler,"  for  in- 
stance, as  Mr.  Walkley  has  written : — 

What  a  crew!  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  just  that  about  the  people  in  Hedda 
Gabler.  Manners  they  have  none,  and 
their  customs  are — Norwegian.  Ladies 
ofTer  afternoon  callers  a  glass  of  milk- 
punch.  When  one  of  the  visitors  drinks 
too  much,  nobody  is  surprised.  The 
dandy  of  the  party — a  judge,  no  less — 
pays  visits  of  ceremony  in  the  frock  coat 
of  commerce  and  the  soft  felt  hat  of  the 
merry  Swiss  Boy,  and  in  the  evening  he 
goes  out  in  the  same  charming  kit  to  what 
he  calls — he  would! — a  "jollification." 
His  comrades  in  the  "jollification"  finish 
up  the  evening  in  the  rooms  of  a  detni- 
mondaine,  start  a  free  fight,  and  are  run 
in  by  the  police.  Note  that  these  persons 
are  not  rackety  undergraduates  or  raflfish 
"bloods,"  but  professors  and  men  of 
letters.  The  ladies  who  are  waiting  at 
home  for  them  go  to  sleep  on  the  sofa. 
Wives  call  their  husbands  by  their  sur- 
names. There  is  nothing  intrinsically 
wrong  in  that,  of  course;  it  is  still  done  in 
some  remote  English  provincial  circles. 
There  is  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  in 
oats;  but  it  is  interesting  to  remember, 
with  Johnson,  that  oats  are  food  for  horses 
in  England  and  men  in  Scotland. 

This  is  the  way  a  good  many  of  us 
feel  about  this  extraordinarily  un- 
pleasant play  of  Ibsen's,  but  few  of 
us  have  Mr.  Walkley's  witty  way  of 
saying  what  we  think. 

of 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  so  many 
actresses  like  to  play  Hedda.  Mme. 
Nazimova  would  be  happy  to  go  on 
playing  Hedda  to  the  end  of  her 
days.  And,  after  all,  what  is  Hedda? 
To  my  mind  she  is  a  cat,  and  a  very 
disagreeable  cat  at  that.  Not  the 
cat  that  purrs  and  is  kind,  but  the  cat 
that  purrs  and  scratches. 


There  is  a  sculptor  in  Germany. 
Professor  Max  Klinger.  who  has 
outdone  Rodin's  Victor  Hugo  in  his 
statue  of  Beethoven,  which  is  here- 
with reproduced.  Of  this  statue  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons  has  this  to  say,  in 
his  "Studies  in  Seven  Arts": 

Beethoven's  music  is  national,  as 
Dante's  or  Shafcesjieare's  poetry  is  na- 
tional; and  it  is  only  since  Beethoven 
appeared  in  Germany  that  Germany  can 
be   compared   with   the   Italy   which   pro- 


SCULPTOR,   UAX   KLINGER 

duced  Dante  and  the  England  which 
produced  Shakespeare.  On  the  whole,  Ger- 
mans have  not  been  ungrateful.  But 
they  have  had  their  own  ways  of  expressing 
gratitude.  A  German  sculptor  has  repre- 
sented Beethoven  as  a  large,  naked  gentle- 
man, sitting  in  an  emblematical  arm-chair, 
with  a  shawl  decently  thrown  across  his 
knees.  In  this  admired  production  all 
the  evil  tendencies,  gross  ambitions,  and 
ineffectual  energies  of  modem  German 
art  seem  to  have  concentrated  their 
selves. 
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I  know  no  more  of  Professor  Kljng- 
er's  intention  than  is  expressed  in 
his  statue.  What  the  bird  or  beast 
may  be  that  sits  at  the  musician  "s 
feet  I  defy  any  one  to  say,  or  why 
it  sits  there.  It  has  the  head  of  a 
turtle,  the  wings  of  an  eagle  and  the 
claws  of  a  lobster,  with  a  lady's  arm 
and  cuff.  It  is  more  like  the  Jabber- 
wock  than  anything  that  was  ever 
seen  on  land  or  sea,  and  nightmarish 
as  it  is  it  apparently  is  as  undisturbing 
to  the  peace  of  mind  of  Beethoven 
as  to  that  of  the  cherubs  who  perch 
on  the  back  of  his  chair. 

at 

So  far  as  I  know  not  even  the 
undaunted  camera  fiend  has  been 
able  to  photograph  an  earthquake. 
In  these  days,  when  the  earth  seems 
to  be  in  so  nervous  a  condition  that 
it  is  ready  to  tremble  and  shake  at 
the  slightest  provocation,  it  would 
be  more  interesting  to  study  an 
earthquake  from  photographs  than 
from  actual  experience;  but  up  to 
the  present  time  we  have  had  to 
rely  upon  descriptions  rather  than 
the  photograph.     But  there  is  such 


a  thing  as  a  photograph  of  a  tidal 
wave,  and  tidal  waves  are  as  common 
nowadays  as  earthquakes.  The  pho- 
tograph herewith  reproduced  was 
made  in  South  America  at  the  time 
of  Secretary  Root's  \'isit  to  that 
country.  South  America  seems  to 
be  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  tidal 
wave  as  well  as  of  the  earthquake. 
One  of  the  worst  on  record  swept 
over  Arica  on  August  13,  1868. 

J* 

We  have  been  brought  up  to  be- 
heve  that  the  statement  "Privately 
printed  "  appearing  upon  a  book  or 
pamphlet  meant  that  it  was  not 
pubhshed  and  that  it  was  therefore 
safe  from  theft  as  a  manuscript. 
Such  it  seems  is  not  the  case,  at  least 
in  England.  The  story  is  that  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  drew  up  an  outline  of  his 
ideas,  and  had  the  manuscript  pri- 
vately printed  for  use  in  his  lectures 
— he  being,  as  is  well  known,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  one  of  the  univer- 
sities,— and  that  then,  without  his 
authority,  this  outHne  got  into  the 
press. 
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Learning  of  this  incomplete  and 
unauthorized  publication,  he  deter- 
mined to  publish  a  book  in  which 
his  ideas  should  be  fully  set  forth,  and 
that  is  how  "The  Substance  of  Faith 
Allied  with  Science "  came  to  be 
written  and  published. 

The  memory  of  Felicia  Hemans 
has  been  perpetuated  in  Liverpool, 
her  birthplace.  St.  Asaph,  near  which 
her  married  life  was  spent,  and  in 
Dublin,  where  she  died;  but  London 
has  no  memorial  of  her,  beyond  a 
bust  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
Now,  however,  the  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren    of   the    popular 


religious  poetess  are  uniting  to  endow 
a  cot  in  her  memory  in  the  Royal 
Waterloo  Hospital  for  children  and 
women.  With  this  end  in  view  a 
small  volume  of  "Poems"  written  by 
her  great-grandson,  Mr.  F.  W.  Tan- 
cred,  is  being  published  by  Messrs 
Blackwood,  the  firm .  which  pur- 
chased the  copyright  of  Mrs.  Hcmans's 
works.  The  sum  needed  is  ;£iooo, 
and  by  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  poems  a  nucleus  of  between 
£200  and  ;£300  is  anticipated.  Among 
the  patrons  of  the  project  are  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland;  and  the  Honorary 
Treasurer  is  Miss  Edith  Tancred, 
29,  Westboume  Gardens,  London  W. 
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As  might  have  been  expected,  Mr. 
Henry  Holt's  article  on  "The  Com- 
mercialization of  Literature,"'  printed 
in  this  magazine,  has  stirred  The  Au- 
thor of  London  to  its  depths.  The 
Author,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  In- 
corporated Society  of  Authors  and  was 
founded  and  long  edited  by  the  late 
Sir  Walter  Besant,  is  an  enthusiast 
on  the  subject  of  the  literary  agent.  It 
believes  that  every  author  should  em- 
ploy an  agent  if  he  wants  to  be  well 
treated  by  his  publisher.  Sir  Walter 
Besant  encouraged  this  view  more 
than  anybody  else  by  his  strictures  on 
publishers  in  general.  In  a  recent 
number  one  who  signs  himself  A.  A.  A. 
takes  up  Mr.  Holt's  charges  cate- 
gorically and  lets  the  air  into  them 
with  the  point  of  his  pen.  In  con- 
clusion this  writer  says  that  there 
is  only  one  objection  to  Mr.  Holt's 
views  about  literature,  as  expressed 
in  Putnam's  Monthly. 

They  are  calculated  to  encourage  none 
but  the  publishers,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  incurable  optimism  of  authors,  and  the 
existence  of  some  publishers  who  are  pre- 
pared to  risk  ruin  (according  to  Mr.  Holt) 
by  a  stretching  of  the  Formula,  we  should 
see  a  state  of  affairs  similar  to  that  of  the 
poor  folk  who  were  reduced  to  taking  in 
one  another's  washing  to  make  a  living. 
For  the  publishers  would  have  nothing 
to   do   but   buy   one   another's   ''sheets." 

The  literary  agents  have  proved 
their  usefulness  to  the  author,  and 
sometimes  to  the  publisher.  There 
are  occasions  when  they  seem  to  be 
squeezing  the  last  drop  of  blood — or 
should  I  say  ounce  of  gold? — from  the 
publisher,  but  there  are  other  oc- 
casions when  they  are  perfectly  rea- 
sonable. I  suppose  that  they  argue 
that  a  publisher  is  not  obliged  to  buy 
a  manuscript  unless  he  wants  it,  and 
that  he  will  not  pay  more  than  it  is 
worth  to  him.  This  is  not  alto- 
gether true.  A  publisher  does  some- 
times pay  more  for  a  manuscript 
than  he  will  ever  make  out  of  it, 
being  influenced  by  various  reasons. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  literature  has 
been  commercialized  within  the  past 


decade,  and  that  the  author,  like 
every  one  else  in  this  extravagant 
age,  is  hustling  for  gold. 

a* 

Photography  has  come  to  be  an 
art  in  these  days.  In  old  times  e  very- 
photographer  used  to  call  himself 
an  **art  photographer,"  and  his 
gallery  a  ** studio."  It  was  not  true 
then,  but  it  is  nearly  so  to-day.  Pho- 
tographers of  this  era  do  more  than 
plant  their  camera  in  front  of  a 
sitter  and  snap  the  bulb.  They 
work  over  their  negatives  and  get 
effects  that  straight  photography 
cannot  give.  One  of  the  cleverest 
of  these  art  photographers  is  Miss 
Helen  Lohmann.  Not  only  in  por- 
traiture, but  in  landscape  and  water- 
scape, is  she  successful.  I  have  seen 
some  of  her  photographs  of  views  in 
Venice  that  might  have  been  copied 
from  paintings;  and  she  can  even 
make  the  turbid  Bronx  a  dream  of 
picturesqueness.  I  have  never  seen 
a  better  likeness  of  Miss  Terry  than 
the  photograph  here  reproduced.  It 
has  all  the  charm  and  vivacity  of  her 
youth,  and  yet  it  is  exactly  like  her 
as  she  is  to-day. 

The  ghosts  of  the  founders  of  the 
Brook  Farm  colony  must  have  smiled 
as  they  read  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Upton  Sinclair  before  a  coroner's  jury 
in  regard  to  the  recently  destroyed 
Helicon  Hall.  The  Brook  Farmers 
may  have  been  ** cranks,"  but  they 
were  not  the  sort  of  cranks  that  in- 
habited Helicon  Hall.  The  Brook 
Farmers  were  the  real  thing.  They 
went  in  for  high  thinking  rather  than 
free  thinking,  and  while  their  scheme 
may  have  been  too  Utopian  for  success 
it  has  left  no  unpleasant  trail  behind 
it.  The  Brook  Farmers  were  for- 
tunate in  having  no  "peeping  Toms'* 
within  their  borders,  but  more  than 
all  they  were  fortunate  in  not  living 
in  the  days  of  yellow  journalism. 
All  we  know  about  them  is  what  they 
themselves  have  told  us  in  their  lives 
and  letters. 
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The  story  of  the  real  Lady  Rose's 
daughter,  Julie  de  Lespinasse.  has 
been  written  by  the  Marquis  deS^gur, 
and  translated  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Lee- 
Warner.  It  is  published  over  here  by 
Messrs.  Holt.  The  author  has  given 
us  as  graphic  and  interesting  a  story 
as  did   Mrs.   Humphry    Ward,    and, 


was  so  successfully  produced,  the 
author  has  seemed  in  a  curious  state 
of  mind.  He  apparently  retired  from 
the  world.  No  one  ever  heard  much 
about  him  and  he  was  not  seen  any- 
where. There  were  mysterious  hints 
as  to  his  sanity.  I  heard  it  whispered 
in   Paris   that    he   had   gone  into  a 


what  is  more,  he  gives  us  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  only  authentic  portrait  ex- 
isting of  Mile,  de  Lespinasse. 

a* 

I  have  very  serious  doubts  on  the 
subject  of  the  mental  balance  of  Ed- 
mond  Rostand,  the  author  of  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac."     Ever  since  that  play 


1732-177& 

sanitarium,  and  that  the  plays  he  had 
been  working  on  would  never  be 
finished.  Then  the  next  thing  we 
knew  Rostand  had  promised  Coquelin 
to  write  a  new  play  which  was  to  be 
called  "The  Chanticleer,"  and  things 
began  to  look  better.  It  seemed  that 
if  Rostand  had  not  been  himself  he 
was  "all  right  now,"  and   the   play 
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would  soon  be  forthcoming.  Cc»que- 
lin  was  happy,  the  dramatic  critics 
sharpened  their  pens,  the  Paris  au- 
dience pricked  up  its  ears,  but,  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  "nothing  doing." 
It  is  said  that  the  play-wright 
telegraphed  his  publisher  to  come 
to  his  chateau.  The  publisher  went, 
expecting  some  definite  news  in 
regard  .  to  the  play,  but  again 
"nothing  doipg."  On  the  night  of 
his  arrival  Mme.  Rostand  begged 
him  to  excuse  her  husband.  He 
would  not  be  visible  until  ten  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  At  that  time 
Mme.  Rostand  only  appeared,  saying 
that  her  husband  had  decided  not  to 
leave  his  room  for  the  day,  and  asking 
the  publisher  to  wait  for  another 
day.  The  next  day  there  was  again 
a  postponement;  so  the  publisher, 
who  had  something  else  to  do  than 
to  dance  attendance  on  Rostand, 
returned  to  Paris.  He  had  hardly 
arrived  before  three  acts  of  "The 
Chanticleer"  came  by  post,  with  the 
request  from  the  author  to  put  it 
into  type  at  once.  The  publisher 
marked  "rush  copy"  on  the  manu- 
script, or  whatever  is  the  equivalent 
of  "rush  copy"  in  French,  and  sent 
it  to  the  printer.  No  sooner  had 
the  foreman  handed  out  the  "  takes" 
to  the  compositors  than  a  telegram 
came  from  Rostand  ordering  imme- 
diate return  of  the  manuscript. 

est 

"The  Lady  of  the  Decoration,"  by 
Miss  Frances  Little,  published  in 
April,  1906,  hung  fire  for  some  months, 
was  reprinted  three  times  in  April, 
1907,  and  at  the  end  of  that  month 
had  been  twelve  times  on  the  press 
since  it  made  its  first  appearance.  I 
find  this  fact  especially  interesting, 
since  an  Idle  Reader,  writing  in  this 
Magazine  for  August,  1906,  said: 

I  confess  I  am  curious  to  see  if  this  little 

book   will    "go."     If  it   does,   the  motive 

power   will    be    its   intensely   human   and 

personal    quality.     .     .     .     We    have    all 

known    women    like    the    Kentucky    girl, 

ive    and    impassioned    in    every    fibre. 

ey  rarely  get  into  books,  but  when  they 

there  is  usually  "something  doing" — 


just  as  there  is,  in  life,  a  breeze  in  their 
immediate  environment. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  this  book 
might  repeat  the  success  of  another 
Kentucky  girl's  book  ("Mrs.  Wiggs"), 
which  happens  to  have  been  written 
by  an  intimate  friend  of  Miss  Little's. 
"The  Lady  of  the  Decoration"  is  a 
story  told  in  the  home  letters  of  an 
American  teacher  in  a  kindergarten 
in  a  missionary  school  in  Japan. 

The  portrait  of  President  Roose- 
velt which  serves  as  a  frontispiece  to 
this  month's  magazine,  will  be  recog- 
nized by  artists  as  a  vigorous  and 
artistic  piece  of  work.  Anders  Zorn 
is  one  of  the  foremost  painters  of  the 
dav,  and  a  master  of  the  etcher's 
needle  no  less  than  of  the  brush  and 
palette.  Yet  I  can  fancy  the  con- 
fusion of  mind  into  which  a  person 
ignorant  of  art  and  unacquainted 
with  etchings  would  be  thrown,  if 
confronted  with  this  picture  and  told 
that  it  was  an  excellent  portrait  and 
a  fine  work  of  art.  I  once  showed 
my  cook  a  distinguished  portrait- 
painter's  charcoal  drawing  of  a  friend 
whose  face  was  as  familiar  to  her  as 
mv  own.  "It  does  look  like  him," 
she  admitted,  "but  he  hasn't  got 
all  them  black  scratches  down  the 
side  of  his  face." 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Haswell,  which  appears  on  page  511 
is  interesting  as  that  of  a  man  actively 
engaged  in  professional  work  at  the 
age  of  ninety-eight  years.  The  photo- 
graph was  taken  in  1906,  the  sitter 
being  then  only  ninety-seven;  but  I 
understand  that  he  had  changed 
but  little,  if  at  all,  since  he  faced  Mr. 
Van  der  Wevde's  camera.  Ten  or 
eleven  years  ago,  being  then  but 
eighty-seven,  Mr.  Haswell  published 
through  the  Harpers  an  illustrated 
volume  entitled  "  Reminiscences  of 
an  Octogenarian:  1 81 6-1860."  In  this 
volume  many  of  the  more  interesting 
events  in  the  historv  of  New  York 
City  are  recorded  as  they  occurred, 
from  year  to  year,  almost  in  the  form 


II  May,  l&nj-igu 

of  a  diary.  One  would  have  thought 
he  might  reasonably  have  hoped  to 
publish,  as  a  centenarian,  a  sequel, 
recording  his  recollections  of  events 
occurring  between  the  years  i86o 
and  1909.  But  he  told  me,  in  April, 
that  he  was  too  old  to  write  any  more 
reminiscences ;  and  as  his  letter  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  at  home  daily 
after  four  o'clock,  I  had  been  promis- 
ing myself  the  pleasure  of  a  chat  with 
the  old  gentleman,  when  I  learned  on 
May  13th  of  his  death  the  day  before. 
For  nine  years  past  Mr.  Haswell  had 
held  two  or  three  municipal  posts,  in- 
cluding that  of  Assistant  Engineer  to 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment. His  career  was  not  only 
long  but  distinguished. 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  asked  me 
if  I  should  like  to  stop  in  at  the 
Clausen  Gallery  in  Fifth  Avenue  to 
see  the  paintings  of  a  young  artist 
by  the  name  of  Rockwell  Kent.  I 
said  that  I  was  not  over-eager,  as  I 
was  particularly  busy  at  the   time, 


but  to  oblige  a  friend  I  would  drop  in 
and  see  the  pictures.  I  did  so  with 
a  certain  feeling  of  boredom,  but 
when  I  saw  Mr.  Kent's  work  all 
feelings  of  that  sort  vanished.  Here, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  a  new  note  in 
painting.  Mr.  Kent  comes  to  us  with 
the  freshness  of  a  Winslow  Homer 
in  his  youth.  He  paints  in  very  much 
the  same  broad  manner,  but  there  is 
just  the  difference  between  the  work 
of  an  old  and  tried  hand  and  a  young 
man  feeling  his  way.  Mr.  Kent's 
pictures  are  not  studio  pictures. 
You  feel  that.  He  paints  in  the  open, 
and  he  gets  the  effect  of  the  open. 


Most  of  the  pictures  in  this  little 
exhibition  were  painted  on  Monhegan 
Island,  off  the  Maine  coast,  and  they 
were  painted  in  the  winter,  too,  with 
the  thermometer  below  zero  and  the 
winds  blowing  fiercer  than  they  blow 
around  the  "Flatiron"  corner.  But 
Mr.  Kent  is  not  afraid  of  cold  or  wind. 
He  plants  his  easel  firmly  on  the  rocks, 
and  with  his  hand  in  a  mufflike  con- 
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traption,  with  just  the  point  of  the  Kent  is  a  young  man,  and  a  young 

brush  exposed,  he  works  out-of-doors,  man  of  ideas.     He   is   not   satisfied 

and  puts  nature,  as  he  sees  it,  on  his  merely    to    paint.     He    believes     in 

canvas.     You  feel  the  cold  and  you  more  vigorous  work  for  men.     So  he 


feel  the  wind  in  these'pictures.  The 
reproduction  of  the  "Toilers  of  the 
Sea,"  here  given,  by  no  means  does 
justice  to  the  original  picture.  Much 
of  the  effect  is  lost.  At  the  same 
time  you  feel  its  \Hrility,  but  the 
contrasts  are  greater  in  the  painting. 
The  dark  rocla  with  the  sunlit  snow 
on  their  top,  the  light  on  the  dark 
waves,  all  make  an  effect  that  we 
cannot    get    in    printer's    ink.     Mr. 


goes  out  with  a  fisherman  and  catches 
lobsters  in  the  stormiest  weather ;  and 
he  tills  the  soil.  I  believe  he  built 
his  o^\■n  house^a  curious  structure 
mounted  on  stilts,  over  which  the 
wind  whistles  and  under  which  the 
wind  whistles.  Not  a  desirable  winter 
residence,  one  might  think;  but  still 
he  lives  there  in  winter  and  says 
that  he  is  comfortable.  Such  is 
youth  and  enthusiasm. 
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EMMA  HAMILTON 


THE  WOMAN  NELSON  LOVED  AND  ENGLAND  NEGLECTED 
By  George  S.  Street 


TROM   the   Duke*  it 

!is  natural  to  pass 
to      our     greatest 
sailor.       He  him- 
self,   to    be    sure, 
has   little  part  in 
London.         For 
our  memories   ills 
place  is  on  the   sea,    almost  wholly; 
away  from  the  sea   he   bore  no  such 
part  in  our  life  as   Wellington  bore, 
nor  could  he  have    borne  it  had  he 
';ved    after  Trafalgar.      For   our   na- 
tional   purpose,     so    to    say,    he    had 
nis  great  intellectual   gift  of  consum- 
mate seamanship,  his  great  'noral  gift 
o'    devotion  to   his    country,   but  he 
can  never  stand   for   such  a  rounded 
kP|°    "'Englishman     as    stands   the 
i^uKc.     The  men    had    one    thing   in 

iSS  oTl-  '""  ^^■■="i"St°n  was  the 
£s^.:"ofTis.-Xh''e"^onr;'raS 
P^d^eSS^SSuSlihS 

th-  Su^^^roti?a^.<!  -  I'-sis 


a'^  "■Th=  Great  Duke  ■■  p.. 


to  think  on  but  not  surprising.  The 
greatest  of  our  sailors  could  never 
have  played  a  great  part  in  the  broad 
world  of  affairs.  For  us  his  place 
is  on  the  sea.  And  if  his  spirit 
might  be  supposed  to  seek  the  land, 
it  would  hardly  seek  Piccadilly:  it 
would  go,  of  course,  to  that  peaceful 
Merton  where  he  longed  to  rest. 

But  with  his  Emma  it  is  otherwise. 
The  bustle  of  Piccadilly  may  well  be 
imagined  congenial  to  her.  Of  her 
life  in  England,  after  all,  this  was  the 
most  active  and  interesting  part  so 
far  as  social  things  went,  and  Emma 
loved  social  things.  Here,  too,  she 
gave  birth  to  Horatia.  I  think  she 
must  be  supposed  to  visit  Piccadilly 
— I  don't  think  the  traffic  would 
prevent  her  at  all — and  so  I  write 
of  her.  And  writing  of  her  I  must 
perforce  write  of  Nelson. 

I  really  cannot  admit  that  there 
is  any  reasonable  doubt  of  Emma 
Hamilton's  character.  Men  have 
sometimes  written  of  her  as  though 
she  were  a  problem  like  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots — of  whom  also,  by  the  way, 
I  have  quite  a  definite  view.  Mr. 
Walter  Sichel.  for  example,  to  whose 
copiously  infonned  book  I  am  greatly 
5'S 


indebted,  writes  with  a  fine  air  of 
defending  a  much-wronged  woman. 
He  seems  to  tilt,  lance  in  rest,  in  her 
defence,  like  some  champion  of  legen- 
dary chivalry.  I  admire  the  attitude, 
but  I  cannot  induce  my  old  bones  tf> 
adopt  it.  I  remember  (with  no 
disrespect  to  Mr.  Sichel)  what  Thack- 
eray said  in  another  connection  of 
the  defence  of  Noll  Gwynne  made  by 
her   footman,    that,    after   all,    "the 


jade  was  indefensible  and  it  is  pretty 
certain  her  servant  knew  it."  Not 
that  Em.ma  was  a  courtezan  or  any- 
thing like  it.  She  was  the  mistress 
of  two  men  in  her  youth  and  after 
her  marriage  became  the  mistress  of 
another.  Poverty  in  the  early  cases, 
passion  in  the  other  may  or  may  not 
be  held  a  sufficient  excuse.  For 
my  part  I  do  not  care.  I  am  far 
from  agreeing  with  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
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assured  the  chivalrous  Bozzy,  pleading 
extenuating  circumstances  for  some 
other  lady,  that  **the  woman's  a" — 
so-and-so — "and  there's  an  end  of  it." 
There  is  not  an  end  of  it.  It  is  a 
narrow  view,  an  unprofitable  exag- 
geration of  a  part  into  the  whole. 
Still,  one  can  hardly  say  that  on  her 
record  Emma  is  one's  idea  of  a  fine 
character.  Putting  common  frailty 
aside,  one  does  not  find  in  her  any 
clearly  noble  qualities  of  heart  or 
head.  She  was  a  warm,  generous, 
kindly  creature,  loving  to  have  de- 
pendents but  loving  also  to  cherish 
them,  loyal,  courageous.  She  was 
clever  and  appreciative.  But,  the 
gods  be  praised,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  such  women  whose  con- 
duct is  defensible  as  well.  On  the 
other  hand  she  was  vain  and  vain- 
glorious, a  little  intoxicated  with  her 
power  as  the  wife  of  an  ambassador, 
the  friend  of  a  Queen — though  it 
was  but  the  Queen  of  Naples, — and 
the  love  of  a  hero.  It  was  a  strange 
fate  that  turned  a  serving  wench  into 
all  this,  but  happily  for  the  colour  of 
life  in  all  ages  such  fates  have  waited 
from  time  to  time  on  beauty  with  no 
very  wonderful  qualities  to  aid  it. 

Such  as  she  was,  you  must  imagine 
her  at  the  beginning  of  1801,  soon 
after  her  return  from  Naples,  setting 
up  house  with  her  husband  at  what 
was  then  23  Piccadilly — a  small  house 
between  the  Savile  Club  and  Down 
Street.  You  imagine  her,  of  course, 
a  very  beautiful  woman.  How  many 
portraits  of  her  have  you  seen?  A 
host  by  Romney,  no  doubt.  To  my 
mind  the  most  sympathetic  of  these 
are  those  he  did  of  her  in  youth  and 
in  a  simple  mood.  There  is  a  repro- 
duction in  Mr.  Sichel's  book  of  a 
sepia  study,  done  in  1784,  which 
shows  one  a  girl  of  compelling  love- 
liness and  grace.  I  could  have 
fallen  in  love  w4th  her  as  she  sat  for 
it  more  easily  than  with  Sir  Joshua's 
**  Bacchante,**  though  that  perhaps 
is  the  most  beautiful  picture  of  her 
we  have.  In  1801  she  was  thirty- 
six,  a  very  beautiful  woman  still, 
but  started  on  the  road  to  corpulence 
— that  sad  journey  so  many  beautiful 


women  must  take.  Second-rate 
painters  often  give  good  likenesses, 
and  I  dare  say  Masquerier's  portrait 
of  her  at  this  time  shows  her  much  as 
she  was — with  large  eyes  and  fine 
features  and  a  mass  of  hair  grown 
darker  since  her  youth,  rather  heavy 
withal  and  with  something  of  a 
Jewish  look  about  her.  Graceful  she 
remained,  almost  perfectly  so,  I  do 
not  doubt.  You  imagine  her  bustling 
about  her  new  abode,  arranging  the 
furniture  she  had  sold  jewels  to  buy — 
in  comparative  wealth  or  in  poverty 
Emma  was  always  hard  up — and  sing- 
ing as  she  worked  and  directed.  Sir 
William,  her  husband,  smiles  ap- 
proval, and  both  expect  with  eagerness 
the  coming  of  the  hero,  w^ho  has  a 
lodging  near  by  in  St.  James's  Street. 
It  is  not  polite  altogether  to  ignore 
this  lady's  husband.  He  is  a  little 
in  the  background,  to  be  sure,  sitting 
there  rather  pathetically,  planning 
how  to  get  himself  rewarded  for  his 
services  to  his  country,  interested  in 
art,  enthusiastically  admiring  his 
beautiful  wife  and  her  heroic  lover. 
They  in  turn  respected  and  liked  him. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  obligation 
upon  us  to  go  about  to  enquire  pre- 
cisely how  much  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton knew.  I  confess  that  to  me  it 
seenxs  a  thing  almost  incredible,  in 
all  the  circumstances,  that  he  did 
not  know  everything — a  thing  quite 
incredible  that  he  did  not  know  much. 
He  acquiesced  in  much,  and  for  this 
acquiescence  you  are  at  liberty,  if 
you  choose,  to  find  many  hard  words. 
But  unless  you  take  your  knowledge 
or  ignorance  of  life  from  novels  and 
plays,  you  cannot  think  it  monstrous 
or  unique.  He  was  an  old  man  with 
a  fatherly  love  for  the  beautiful 
woman  he  had  so  generously — perhaps 
so  foolishly — ^married,  with  an  affec- 
tionate admiration  for  her  lover.  I 
am  not  seeking  to  excuse,  but  merely 
to  suggest  to  you  how  he  may  be 
explained  without  any  positive  neces- 
sity for  execrating  him.  Poor  Sir 
William  Hamilton!  He  is  a  figure 
of  immemorial  comedy,  of  course,  a 
pathetic  figure,  not  altogether  un- 
lovable. 
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Only  for  a  short  time  was  Nelson 
able  to  frequent  23  Piccadilly.  Soon 
he  had  hoisted  his  flag  for  the  ex- 
pedition which  was  to  end  at  Copen- 
hagen. But  there  was  no  lack  of 
visitors  there.  Queen  Charlotte  nat- 
urally refused  to 
receive  Lady 
Hamilton,  and 
she  was  not  "in 
society"  as  the 
respectably  exclu- 
sive understood 
it;  but  there  were 
many  d  i  s  t  i  n  - 
guished  people 
who  did  not  con- 
sider her  interest- 
ing career  a  bar 
to  acquaintance. 
Old  Q.,  for  ex- 
ample, did  not 
mind  it  in  the 
least.*  She  was 
a  great  favourite 
with  that  ancient 
voluptuary  and 
was  not  omitted 
from  his  famous 
will.  Those  ac- 
compltshed 

cousins,       Lady  """  ""-'-""' 

Diana     Beau- 

clerck  and  Georgiana,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  had  for  her  that  admir- 
ation which  women  (so  often  maligned 
in  this  regard)  are  wont  to  have 
for  the  beautiful  of  their  sex  when 
they  themselves  have  wit  as  well 
as  looks.  Various  other  fashionable 
but  less  important  ladies  came  to 
her.  Walter  Savage  Landor  came 
and  wrote  verses  about  her.  Mrs. 
Billington  came, — a  pretty  creature 
whose  society  unhappily  could  not  in- 
crease Emma's  respectability.  Crowds 
of  refugee  Italians,  crowds  of  humble 
relations,  were  delighted  to  come, 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  wished  to 
come,  but  there  was  a  terrible  fuss 
about  that,  which  we  will  attend 
to  in  a  minute,  and  he  came  not. 
Greville,  Sir  William's  nephew  and 
her    old    "protector,"     came,    with 


cynical  thoughts,  it  may  be,  but  (I 
am  convinced)  quite  good-naturedly. 
It  is  the  custom  of  Lady  Hamilton's 
champions  to  say  harsh  things  of 
Greville.  but  I  think  their  zeal  out- 
runs their  judgment.  Even  the  pro- 
fessed morality  of 
his  day  would 
hardly  have  con- 
demned his  rela- 
tion with  Emma 
Hart,  or  Lyon, 
when  the  friend- 
less girl,  cast  out 
by  another  man, 
threw  herself  at 
his  head  with  her 
"What  shall  I 
dow?  Good  God. 
whatshalUdow?" 
He  treated  her 
kindly  and  edu- 
cated her  atten- 
tively if  with  in- 
complete success. 
It  is  really  absurd 
to  suppose  that 
by  any  standard 
of  conduct  known 
to  him — we  have 
much  better 
HAMILTON  standards   now— 

he  ought  to  have 
married  her,  or  that  he  ought  to 
have  welcomed  her  as  an  aunt  with 
reverent  joy.  They  remained  friends 
and  that  should  be  enough  for  the 
champions. 

All  these  people  Emma  Hamilton 
entertained  with  her  impulsive  kind- 
ness and  her  great  powers  of  amuse- 
ment. She  struck  her  famous  "at- 
titudes" for  them,  and  she  danced 
the  tarantella.  Wraxall  gives  us  a 
vi\-id  account  of  this  treat.  It  hap- 
pened on  the  evening  of  the  day  that 
the  news  of  Copenhagen  came,  the 
15th  of  April,  1801.  He  looked  in  at 
23  Piccadilly  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
found  Old  Q.  there,  and  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  Calonne,  the  Duke  de  Noia 
from  Naples,  John  Kemble  and  his 
wife,  Greville  and  Nelson's  brother 
the  parson — an  interesting  company. 
Emma,  radiant  with  victory,  sang  to 
the  harpsichord  and  danced  the  taran- 
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tella,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that 
what  apparently  impressed  Wraxall, 
even  more  than  the  lady's  grace, 
was  the  agility  of  her  veteran 
husband. 

Sir  William  began  it  with  her,  and  main- 
tained the  conflict,  for  such  it  might  well 
be  esteemed,  for  some  minutes.  When 
unable  longer  to  continue  it,  the  Duke  de 
Noia  succeeded  to  his  place;  but  he,  too, 
though  near  forty  years  younger  than  Sir 
William,  soon  gave  in.  Lady  Hamilton 
then  sent  for  her  own  maidservant;  who 
being  likewise  exhausted,  after  a  short  time, 
another  female  attendant,  a  Copt,  per- 
fectly black,  whom  Lord  Nelson  had  pre- 
sented her,  on  his  return  from  Egypt, 
relieved  her  companion.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  convey  any  idea  of  this  dance; 
but  the  Fandango  and  Scguedilla  of  the 
Spaniards  present  an  image  of  it.  We 
must  recollect  that  the  two  performers  are 
supposed  to  be  a  Satyr  and  a  Nymph ;  or, 
rather,  a  Faun  and  a  Bacchante.  It  was 
certainly  not  of  a  nature  to  be  performed, 
except  before  a  select  company;  as  the 
screams,  attitudes,  starts  and  embraces, 
with  which  it  was  intermingled,  gave  it  a 
peculiar  character.  I  only  mentioned  it 
[I  forgive  him  freely!]  in  order  to  shew  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  activity  and  gaiety 
at  that  advanced  period  of  Hfe. 

Such  doings  at  the  little  house  in 
Piccadilly!  But  Hfe  then  was  not 
all  singing  and  dancing  for  Emma 
Hamilton.  On  January  29th  she  had 
given  birth  to  Horatia  and  a  fort- 
night later  she  was  playing  hostess 
as  though  nothing  had  happened — 
but  ten  weeks  later,  as  we  have  seen, 
she  was  wearing  down  four  successive 
partners  in  the  tarantella.  Wonder- 
ful pluck,  and  a  wonderful  constitu- 
tion truly,  and  if  they  alone  made 
character  one  would  join  with  the 
most  fervid  of  her  eulogists.  Nelson's 
corresDondence  with  her  about  this 
event  is  surelv  as  curious  as  anv  letters 
ever  hero  penned.  They  arranged  an 
elaborate  system  of  deceit — could  it 
really  have  deceived  ? — according  to 
which  Nelson  had  an  anxious  officer 
called  Thomson  whose  wife,  befriended 
by  Emma,  was  expecting  her  confine- 
ment.      Letters   come    addressed    to 


**Mrs.  Thomson,"  and  the  expedient 
is  further  used  in  his  avowed  let- 
ters to  her  by  frequent  mention  of 
the  Thomsons.  "I  believe  dear  Mrs. 
Thomson's  friend" — when  Horatia 
had  been  bom — "will  go  mad  with 
joy.  He  cries,  prays  and  performs 
all  tricks,  yet  dares  not  show  all  or 
any  of  his  feelings,  but  he  has  only 
me  to  consult  with.  He  swears  he 
will  drink  your  health  in  a  bumper 
.  .  .  he  does  nothing  but  rave 
about  you  and  her."  So  he  wrote 
to  her  whom  he  thought,  as  a  later 
letter  has  it,  his  '*wife  in  the  eye  of 
God."  The  dried  bones  of  a  passion 
are  always  sad  to  see,  but  a  dead 
passion  which  was  debased  by  deceit 
and   subterfuge  is  pitiable. 

And  this  passion  was  debased  by 
something  worse  than  deceit.  It 
is  worth  while,  since  we  are  on  the 
subject,  that  our  idea  of  Nelson  and 
Lady  Hamilton  should  correspond 
to  the  truth;  and  the  truth  was  not, 
as  one  would  suppose  from  senti- 
mental reflections,  that  their  passion 
— apart  from  its  unhappy  conflict 
with  convention  and  customary  stand- 
ards— was  an  ennobling  and  ideal 
one.  Take  the  most  tolerant  view, 
which  is  the  wisest  as  a  rule,  and 
suppose  that  what  is  finest  in  the 
relation  between  a  man  and  a  woman 
may  co-exist  with  that  which  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  is  wrong.  Those 
of  us  who  will  admit  this  probably 
know  of  cases  where  they  are  certain 
of  it.  Yes,  but  the  least  this  assimies 
is  that  the  man  and  the  woman  are 
sure  of  one  another.  Can  it  possibly 
be  an  ideal  and  ennobling  passion 
when  the  man  is  racked  with  fear 
of  the  woman's  unfaithfulness? 

The  Prince  of  Wales  intimated  his 
wish  to  dine  with  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Hamilton.  It  was  obviously 
difficult  to  refuse  and  Sir  William, 
moreover,  wanted  the  Prince's  aid 
in  getting  a  pension.  When  Nelson 
heard  of  the  project  he  was  beside 
himself  with  rage  and  anxiety  and 
wrote  letter  after  letter  of  hysterical 
protest.  He  assumes  that  the  Prince's 
intention  was  to  make  Lady  Hamil- 
ton his  mistress,  and  for  that  assump- 
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tion  there  was  unfortunately  only  too 
much  reason.  But  his  letters,  further, 
mean  nothing  if  he  was  not  afraid 
that  she  would  consent.  "Do  not 
sit  long  at  table.  Good  God!  He 
will  be  next  you  and  telling  you  soft 
things.  .  .  .  His  words  are  so 
charming  that,  I  am  told,  no  person 
can  resist  them.  .  .  .  Hush,  hush 
my  poor  heart,  keep  in  my  breast, 
be  calm,  Emma  is  true.  .  .  . 
But  no  one,  not  even  Emma,  could 
resist  the  serpent's  tongue.  .  .  . 
Did  you  sit  alone  with  the  villain? 
No!  I  will  not  believe  it.  Do  not 
let  the  rascal  in."  And  so  forth, — 
a  medley  of  entreaty  and  fear  and 
protestations  of  faith  which  truly 
protest  too  much. 

One  hardly  knows  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry.  Here  was  a  great 
hero,  writing  to  the  woman  who  was 
the  love  of  his  life,  and  he  fears  lest 
the  attractions  of  a  licensed  debauchee, 
**a  star-coated  rapscallion,"  as  Squire 
Beltham  has  it,  should  be  too  much 
for  her;  that  it  was  not  safe  for  her 
to  sit  next  him  at  dinner.  Alas! 
one  can  only  suppose  that  there  was 
little  heroine  in  the  woman  to  whom 
he  wrote.  His  fear  may  have  been 
baseless — she  had  to  appease  it  by 
giving  up  the  dinner — but  that  he 
had  it  tells  us  too  much  for  any  but 
a  confirmed  sentimentalist  to  go  on 
rhapsodising  about  their  passion.  I 
like  the  woman,  but  there  is  an  old 
tag  about  liking  and  truth. 

Yet  Nelson's  love  for  Emma  Hamil- 
ton, ennobling  or  otherwise,  was  the 
thing  nearest  his  heart,  and  no  view 
of  her  character  can  acquit  the  Eng- 
lish Government — or  the  nation,  in 
so  far  as  it  knew  and  made  no  pro- 
test— of  the  blackest  ingratitude  and 
treachery  to  Nelson  in  leaving  her  to 
starve,     I  trust  if  I  have  seemed  cold 


about  her  my  sincere  warmth  in  this 
regard  may  partly  excuse  me  to  the 
sentimentalists.  The  stupid,  ghastly 
irony  of  it!  "Remember  that  I 
leave  Lady  Hamilton  and  my  daugh- 
ter to  my  country  " :  those  were  almost 
his  last  words.  He  had  lived  for  his 
country  and  he  had  died  for  it.  His 
country  loudly  acclaimed  that  he 
had  saved  it.  And  his  country  made 
his  brother,  who  had  saved  no  one 
unless  in  his  calling  as  a  clergyman, 
an  earl  and  gave  him  £120,000.  And 
his  country  entirely  ignored  the  neces- 
sities of  the  woman  and  child  he  had 
left  to  its  care.  By  the  time  they 
were  actually  in  want  it  was  thinking 
of  other  matters,  to  be  sure.  Yet 
with  all  her  faults  Emma  Hamilton 
had  not  done  the  country  ill  service. 
She  might  have  hindered  Nelson 
from  his  devotion  to  it,  but  she  ever 
added  fuel  to  that  fire.  The  country 
might  have  remembered  her,  but  it 
was  content  with  that  magnificent 
piece  of  irrelevance  in  regard  to  Nel- 
son's brother.  Besides,  when  a  strict 
regard  for  morality  positively  pays, 
I  suppose  it  is  ingenuous  to  be 
surprised. 

The  black  days  were  yet  distant 
when  Merton  Place  was  bought  and 
Piccadilly  ceased  to  be  Lady  Hamil- 
ton's   constant    abode.     Sir   WiUiam 
kept  on  the  house,  it  is  true,  and  she 
was  there  sometimes.     She  lived  just 
out  of  Piccadilly,  in  Clarges  Street, 
for    some    years   later  on.     Keeping 
strictly  to  my  theme  and  its  .limita- 
tions, however,  I  confine  her  associa- 
tion with  Piccadilly  to  that  eventful 
year  of  1801,  when  Copenhagen  was 
fought  and  Horatia  was  born,  and  she 
danced  the  tarantella  to  Old  Q.  and 
the  Kembles.     We  take  leave  oi  her 
at  the  end  of  it— the  gay,  generous, 
clever,    coarse,   beautiful    creature. 
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A  TYPICAL  FRENCH  TOWN 


AND  ITS  LESSON    FOR  STRENUOUS  AMERICA 


By  Alvan  F.  Sanborn 


lENNE*  is  not  an 
upstart  among  the 
towns  of  France. 
Its  authentic  his- 
tory begins  with 
the  invasion  of 
Gaul  by  the  Ro- 
man C  cE  s  a  r  in 
whose  "Commentaries"  it  figures  as 
a  fortress  of  the  .^dui.  It  abounds  in 
reUcs  of  this  remote  past.  A  stretch 
of  highway  and  a  house,  recently  ex- 
humed in  a  fair  state  of  preservation, 
testify  to  the  Roman  occupation,  while 
Roman  coins  and  household  utensils 
are  constantly  coming  to  light.  The 
crypt  of  its  church,  St.  Restitut,  which 
holds  the  ashes  of  the  saint,  dates  from 
before  Charlemagne,  and  the  choir, 
from  the  eleventh  century.  A  castle 
of  the  Due  de  Vienne  (imposing  even 
s  a  yawning  ruin),  a  venerable  abbey 


and  a  fragment  of  a  media;val  i 


wall,  to  which  crumbling  houses  cHr^ 
like  ragged  lichens  to  the  rock,  illus- 
trate  superbly  the  feudal  epoch. 

This  old  town,  of  which  the  feudal 
castle  surmounting  a  high  and  rocky 
hill  is  both  crown  and  nucleus,  is  an 
island,  resembling  a  boat  in  shape, 
produced  by  the  successive  divergence 
and  convergence  of  the  Loire  and  one 
of  its  offshoots  called  the  Little  Loire. 
Vienne  is  also  the  starting-point  of 
two  canals.  It  has  eight  fairly  well- 
defined    parts. 

I.  A  public  park,  popularly  known 
as  the  "Bois,"  confronting  the  broad 
confluence  of  the  three  streams — the 
boat's  prow,  so  to  speak,  washed 
to  starboard  and  to  larboard  by  the 
waters  of  the  Big  and  Little  Loires. 
This  park  would  do  credit  in  situa- 
tion, beauty  and  extent  to  a  city  of 
loo.ooo  inhabitants.  It  has  a  promen- 
ade fully  half  a  mile  long  beneath  four 
rows  of  giant,  centenarian  planes  and 
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limes,  whose  overarching  branches, 
impermeable  to  the  fiercest  mid- 
day sun,  form  a  finely  traceried 
vault  suggestive  of  what  a  cathedral 
nave  might  be  in  a  greater,  grander, 
more  aspiring,  more  religious  world 
than  ours.  The  Bois  promenade  is 
out-door  nursery  for  babies;  play- 
ground for  boys  and  girls;  twilight 
and  moonlight  trysting-place  for 
lovers;  Sunday  resort  for  families; 
asylum  for  hobbling,  contemplative 
age;  dreaming-ground  for  '*  silent 
poets"  and  **brushless  artists*';  and 
drill-ground  for  soldiers  (Vienne  is  a 
garrison  town)  when  the  heat  of  the 
uncovered  barrack  vard  is  too  in- 
tense  or  its  space  too  limited  for 
the  desired  manoeuvres. 

II.  A  "court  quarter,"  adjacent 
to  the  "Bois,"  embracing  two  nearly 
parallel  streets,  broad,  macadamized 
and  well-shaded;  and  a  number  of 
stone  and  brick  mansions  surrounded 
by  generous  grounds  and  screened 
from  passing  view  by  high  hedges 
or  high  ivy-and-woodbine-twined 
stone  walls  and  iron  fences.  Here 
inhabit  the  more  substantial  burghers ; 
here  silence,  sleepiness  and  conven- 
tional stateliness  reign. 

III.  A  retail  trading  district;  a 
long  street  devoted  to  shops,  la 
Grande  Rue,  what  would  be  called 
the  "Main  Street"  in  an  American 
town;  but  differing  from  a  Main 
Street  in  the  narrowness  of  its  side- 
walks and  roadway,  the  presence  of 
pavings,  the  solidity  of  its  buildings 
and  the  artistic  distinction  of  its 
shop-window  displays. 

IV.  A  quay  beside  the  Little 
Loire.  This  is  a  broad,  open,  un- 
shaded area  debouching  at  its  lower 
end  in  the  Bois  and  at  its  upper  end 
in  a  plaza  with  a  central  fountain.  It 
is  bordered  on  the  water  side  by  a 
river  wall  of  solid  masonry  and  on 
the  land  side  by  a  line  of  cafds  and 
hotels.  It  is  the  scene  of  so  many 
business  and  pleasure  activities  of 
so  many  sorts  as  to  be  a  fair  modern 
counterpart  of  the  ancient  Roman 
forum. 

V.  A  manufacturing  section  com- 
prising a  group   of  factories  among 


which  a  rope  walk,  bottle  works, 
a  bottery  and  a  tannery  may  be 
mentioned. 

VI .  A  governmental  section,  in 
which  the  public  buildings — schools, 
city  hall  and  gendarmerie  nationale — 
are  located  and  in  which  serio-comic 
functionaries,  notably  the  gendarmes, 
very  fierce  and  very  splendid  with 
cocked  hats,  silver  braid  and  trailing 
swords,   are   perpetually  visible. 

VII.  An  ecclesiastical  section,  in- 
cluding, besides  the  Church  of  St. 
Restitut,  a  boys'  boarding-school  of 
the  Mariste  brotherhood,  a  convent 
for  girls  and  church  day-schools  for 
the  town  children;  a  section  chiefly 
signalized  by  mysterious  fiittings  to 
and  fro  of  broad-skirted  "brothers," 
and  white-capped  "sisters"  and  fit- 
fully brightened  and  shadowed  by  wed- 
ding and  funeral  parades.* 

VIII.  A  laborers'  section  con- 
sisting of  a  network  of  narrow,  wind- 
ing, paved,  alternately  ascending  and 
descending  streets,  bordered  directly, 
without  the  intervention  of  front 
yards  or  sidewalks,  by  small  one  or 
two-story  quaintly  irregular  stone 
or  stucco  houses  whose  walls  are 
frescoed  and  doorways  festooned  with 
ivies,  woodbines,  roses,  honeysuckles 
and "  trumpet-creepers,  and  whose 
doorstones  and  window  ledges  are 
enlivened  by  potted  plants.  Most  of 
these  houses  have  back  yards  devoted 
to  fruit,  flower  and  vegetable  culture 
and  are  more  or  less  utilized  in  fine 
weather  as  kitchens,  dining-rooms 
and  sitting-rooms.  The  real  sum- 
mer sitting-rooms,  however,  are  the 
streets:  here  the  goodwives  "visit" 
while  they  make  their  needles  fly, 
and  here  the  families  watch  out  the 
twilight  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 

Seen  from  a  fairly  distant  vantage, 
Vienne  with  its  chateau  jcodal  "lifted 
to  the  white  clouds"  is  one  of  those 
"castellated  towns  that  would  befit 
the  scenery  of  dreamland,"  and  its 
setting  comes  little  short  of  being  the 
dreamland  scenerv  it  befits.  Parallel 
lines  of  the  slender,  delicate,  fluttering, 

♦The  anti-clerical  crusade  has  diminished  the 
picturesqueness  of  this  quarter.  But  religious  in- 
struction is  still  Riven  therein  by  "  secularized " 
brothers  and  sisters  who  have  adopted  secular  attire. 
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indecisive  poplars  which  Corot,  the 
dreamer,  adored  and  painted,  stretch 
along  the  canal  routes  for  miles  and 
miles,  till  they  merge  first  in  each 
other  and  then  in  a  gray-green  blur 
on  the  horizon.  Pale  highroads  bor- 
dered by  creamy  acacias  radiate 
into  the  great  unknown  like  so  many 
milky  ways;  rich  velvet  hedges  bro- 
caded with  white  bloom  cross  and 
crisscross  in  intricate  interfacings  ; 
lustrous  streams  fringed  with  silvery 
pollarded  willows  course  through 
vivid  emerald  meadows  where  snow- 
white  cattle  browse.  It  is  a  sym- 
phony in  green  and  silver,  dainty, 
tender,  debonair,  without  a  single 
melancholy  strain  or  note.  One  need 
not  go  the  full  length  of  Buckle's 
glamorous  environment  theories  to 
think  that  such  a  smiling,  cheering 
landscape  must  have  a  happy  effect 
on  those  whose  lives  are  passed  there- 
in; must  soften  and  sweeten  human 
character. 

Vienne  holds  a  weekly  market 
and  a  monthly  fair.  The  former 
is  a  highly  important  event  for  the 
feminine  part  of  the  community. 
Early  on  Friday  morning,  the  female 
domestics  of  the  large  jFarmers  and 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  small 
ones — buxom,  sunburned  creatures, 
very  spick  and  span  in  black  waists 
and  skirts,  blue  aprons  and  the  stiffcst 
of  starched  white  caps — jog  up  to 
the  Quay  in  cunning  donkey-carts; 
unload  on  the  pavements  their  vege- 
tables, salads,  fruits,  eggs,  butter, 
cheese,  live  hens,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons 
and  rabbits;  seat  themselves  with 
becoming  dignity  on  benches  provided 
for  them  by  the  municipality,  and, 
with  arms  folded  over  their  ample 
bosoms,  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  business.  Thither  flock  the  good- 
wives  of  the  town,  to  bargain  and  buy, 
or  to  gossip  under  the  guise  of  buying 
and  bargaining.  From  eight  to  eleven 
a  scene  is  enacted  that  compares 
favorably  for  vigor  of  gesticulation 
and  noise,  if  not  for  transfer  of  values, 
with  that  of  the  floor  of  a  stock  ex- 
change, and  in  liveliness  of  chatter 
and  transfer  of  news  with  that  of  an 
old-fashioned  American  sewing-circle. 


The  trading  over,  those  of  the  market- 
women  who  are  not  forced  to  hurr\^ 
back  to  the  farms  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  to  laying  in 
supplies  of  groceries  and  drygoods 
from  the  stores  of  the  Grande  Rue, 
or  to  "visiting"  with  their  town 
relatives    and    acquaintances. 

On  the  day  of  the  fair  (the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month),  the  Quay 
and  the  Bois  present  an  unwonted 
and  picturesque  aspect.     The  former 
is   covered    by    tents    and    barracks 
(sprung  up  like  mushrooms  in  a  night) 
containing  drygoods,   household   fur- 
nishings, confectionery  and  toys.    And 
the  latter  is  occupied  by  herds  of  the 
beautiful  white  kine  which  are  one 
of  the  glories  of  central  France;  by 
flocks  of  sheep  munching  the  tempting 
grass  uncropped  since  the  preceding 
fair,  or  reposing  with  muzzles  stretched 
confidingly  over  one  another's  necks; 
and  by  pigs,   sprawling  sows  gi\'ing 
suck   to   litters   of  exquisite,   tender 
pink  shoats  (to  think  that  such  rose- 
buds of  things  should  blossom  into 
porcine    grossness!),    goats,    horses, 
mares  with  foals,  donkeys  and  mules. 
Sturdy  farmers,  in  black  felt  hats  and 
black  or  blue  frocks,   hardy,  angular 
boys,  bareheaded,  rosy-cheeked,  awk- 
ward girls,  and  the  same  capped  and 
aproned    women    who    vend    in    the 
weekly  market,  stand  effective  guard 
over  the  motley  array  of  squealing, 
grunting,    lowing,    bleating,    braying 
and    whinneying    quadrupeds,     and 
hold  animated   parley  wnth  possible 
buvers. 

Up  to  noon,  this  colossal  barnyard 
into  which  the  Bois  has  been  trans- 
formed— the  most  mystic  imagina- 
tion would  find  therein  no  suggestion 
of  a  cathedral  now — is  the  centre  of 
the  activities  of  the  fair.  By  now 
most  of  the  animals  have  changed 
hands  and  the  interest  shifts  to  the 
Quay,  where  the  women  and  children 
abandon  themselves  to  the  seductions 
of  the  nomad  merchants'  stalls;  and 
to  the  cafes  of  the  town,  where  the 
men,  light  of  heart  and  heavy  of 
purse,  turn  their  attention  to  good 
cheer.  It  is  long  after  dark  before 
the  stalls  and  the  cafes,  the  glamorous 
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merchandise    and    the    virile    mirth 
cease  to  attract. 

The  August  fair  lasts  for  two  days. 
the  first  being  assigned  to  cattle  and 


itself,  but  in  the  hamlet  of  Vert- 
Galant  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
distant  on  the  line  of  one  of  the 
canals,   is  so  far  participated  in  by 


the  second  to  sheep  and  pigs.  Buyers 
come  from  as  far  as  a  hundred  miles 
away,  and  the  amount  of  live  stock 
disposed  of  is  enormous. 

The  fairs  and  markets  show  how 
impossible  it  is  for  the  Viennois  to 
earn'  on  the  most  prosaic  business 
without  little  accessories  of  sociability 
and  mirth.  They  are  not  the  real 
merrymakings  of  Vienne,  however; 
the  real  merrymakings  are  the  pat- 
ronal  and  communal  fftes. 

The  fete  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste, 
though     celebrated     not     in     Vienne 


the  Viennois — thanks  to  a  beautiful 
poplar- shaded  tow-path  leading  to 
the  hamlet  and  to  the  frequent  run- 
ning of  cheap  'buses  by  the  high- 
road— that  it  is  considered  bv  them 
as  their  own.  The  Vert-Galant  City 
Hall — in  France,  a  town  of  500  people, 
it  would  seem,  may  ha\-e  its  city  hall 
— is  decked  on  this  occasion  with 
flags  and  greenery.  The  public  square 
in  front  of  it  is  possessed  by  two 
or  three  similarly  decorated,  canvas- 
covered  dancing  pavilions,  flanked  by 
restaurants  and    by  several    painted. 
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gilded,  mirrored  and  bespangled  car- 
rousels of  flying  horses.  On  the  canal, 
one  or  more  stationary  canal-boats, 
gay  with  bunting,  flags  and  lines 
of  Chinese  lanterns,  are  equipped 
with  dancing  platforms  and  res- 
taurants. A  horse- chestnut  avenue 
which  connects  the  public  square 
with  the  canal  is  bordered  on  either 
side  by  gaudy  booths  containing 
wheels  of  fortune  and  other  games 
of  chance,  caf^s-chantants,  shoot- 
ing-ranges, mountebanks,  acrobats, 
mariotinettes .  jugglers,  and  candy, 
gingerbread,  cheap  jewelry,  trinket 
and  toy  counters.  From  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  carrousels  of  the 
square  and  the  booths  of  the  avenue 
are  generously  patronized  by  a  throng 
as  brave  in  apparel  as  themselves. 
The  dancing  pavilions  are  crowded 
with  dancers  from  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  till  three  the  next 
morning,  when,  in  June  at  this  lati- 
tude, the  dawn  appears. 

The  oificial  exercises  of  the  day 
begin  with  a  bestowal  of  alms  on 
the  poor  of  the  parish.  Then  come  a 
children's  ball  with  prizes  for  the 
most  nimble  couples;  a  grotesque 
donkev  race  in  which  ten  or  a  dozen 
donkeys  start  and  only  two  or  three 
reach   the   finish,    owing  to    various 


comical  mishaps  by  the  way;  a 
laughter- provoking  greased-pole  con- 
test; the  crowning  of  a  rositre  (the 
girl  with  the  best  record  for  conduct 
during  the  year) ;  a  distribution  of 
playthings  to  "good"  girls  and  boys; 
a  scissors  tournament  for  girls ;  a  dis- 
play of  fireworks:  and  a  concert  by 
the  Vienne  Brass  Band. 

Three  similar  fetes  are  held  in  the 
course  of  the  twelvemonth  at  Vienne 
itself,  and  there  are  half  a  dozen 
others  in  as  many  neighboring  \-il- 
lages  which  are  liberally  patronized 
by  the  Viennois.  Two  French  patri- 
otic festivals — the  Quatorze  Juillet 
and  the  so-called  Fete  Franco-Russe 
— are  celebrated  with  much  ver\-e 
and  splendor.  The  latter  was  sig- 
nalized a  few  years  since  by  a  veritable 
mediaeval  street  masque,  in  which  the 
noble  and  the  wealthy  condescended 
to  take  part  (the  memory  of  the 
horseplay  of  the  owner  of  the  tan- 
nery in  the  character  of  Bacchus  will 
live  long  in  the  unwritten  annals  of 
the  town) ;  and  the  affair  netted 
several  hundred  francs  for  the  poor 
in  whose  behalf  it  was  given.  In 
July,  a  f.'le  foraine  (travelling  fete) 
invades  the  town,  takes  possession 
of  a  corner  of  the  Quay,  and  holds 
it  for  a  fortnight  to  the  equal  delight 
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of  children  and  adults.  Ever  and 
anon,  a  circus  arrives  by  the  "owl 
train,"  and  is  found  encamped  upon 
the  Quay  the  next  morning.  Other 
visitors  to  this  same  Quay  are  a 
Guignol  Lyonnais  (a  puppet-show 
corresponding  to  the  EngHsh  Punch 
and  Judy,  the  Italian  Punchinello  and 
the  German  Hanswurst) ;  a  theatro- 
phone,  a  cinematograph,  and  open- 
air  chansonniers  who  teach  their 
chansons  to  the  public  after  the 
fashion  of  the  street  chansonniers 
of  Paris. 

But  the  supreme  summer  attrac- 
tion of  the  Quay  and  of  the  town  is 
a  series  of  theatrical  performances 
given  during  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September,  in  temporary 
barracks,  half  tent,  half  shed,  capable 
of  seating  from  three  to  four  hundred 
people,  Thetroupeof  190— comprised 
fourteen  performers  attached  to  Paris 
companies  in  the  winter.  The  stage 
properties,  though  demanding  rather 
more  work  of  the  imagination  than 
the  imagination  altogether  Hkes  to  do, 
were  fresh  and  bright  and.  for  the 
most  part,  in  good  taste.  The  reper- 
toire was  amazingly  varied.  Except- 
ing only  the  broadest  of  broad  farce 
and  a  certain  type  of  society  play 


wisely  adjudged  too  daring  for  a 
provincial  audience,  no  important 
genre  known  to  the  French  stage 
was  lacking.  Cheek  by  jowl  with 
such  successes  of  the  outer  boule- 
vards of  Paris  as  Xavier  de  Montepin's 
"Mendiante  de  St.  Sulpice,"  Pierre 
D(?  CO  urce  lie's  "Deux  Gosses"  and 
with  the  military  skits  of  Court^line, 
were  Dumas  Pere's  "Tour  de  Nesle" 
and  "Trois  Mousquetaires"  (adver- 
tised, by  the  way,  with  delightful, 
because  unconscious,  humor  as  "Un 
drame  de  cape  et  de  I'ep^e  d'Alex- 
andre  Dumas,  de  I'Acadcmie  Fran- 
^aise),  Victor  Hugo's  "Hernani"  and 
"Ruy  Bias."  Theodore  de  Banville's 
"Le  Baiser,"  Augier's  and  Sandeau's 
"Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,"  Sardou's 
"La  Tosca"  and  "Divor9ons,"  Le- 
monnier's  "Madame  la  Mar^chale," 
Bisson's  "Les  Surymses  du  Divorce" 
and  even  such  imposing  excerpts 
from  the  repertoire  of  the  venerable 
Coraedie  Franjaise  as  Racine's 
"Phedre"  and  "Germanicus,"^  Cor- 
neille's  "  Horace,"  Moliere's  "  L'Etour- 
di"  and  Beaumarchais's  "Mariage 
de  Figaro."  No  American  town  of 
double  the  size  of  Vienne  could  of- 
fer, I  venture  to  say,  an  English  re- 
pertoire so  representative. 
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The  interpretations,  necessarily  un- 
even, were  surprisingly  free  from  the 
ranting  one  looks  for  in  such  a  quar- 
ter. Like  the  proverbial  fool  who 
entered  the  church  to  scoff  and  re- 
mained to  pray,  I  went  to  this  bar- 
rack of  a  theatre  time  and  again, 
expecting  to  be  convulsed  by  ab- 
surdities or  shocked  by  crudities, 
only  to  come  away  more  or  less 
edified. 

The  audience  gave  the  precious 
support  of  intelligent  appreciation 
expressed  in  warm  applause  —  a 
cordiality  for  which  the  manage- 
ment showed  its  gratefulness  by 
various  little  surprises  in  the  way  of 
after- pieces  and  curtain-raisers  not 
announced  on  the  fliers,  and  by  prof- 
fering the  school-children  several  ma- 
tinees of  adapted  historical  dramas 
and  tableaux.  The  last  performance 
of  the  season  was  the  occasion  of  a 
genuine  ovation.  The  excited  spec- 
tators, not  content  with  calling  every 
member  of  the  company  before  the 
curtain  after  the  last  act.  obstinately 
refused  to  leave  the  theatre  until  both 
the  managers  had  promised,  in  grace- 
ful speeches,  to  bring  the  troupe  back 
another  summer. 

The    summer    theatre,    as    coming 


from  without,  can  only  by  a  certain 
license  be  reckoned  an  organic  part 
of  the  community  life.  It  is  alto- 
gether different  with  the  cafe.  The 
caf^  is  indigenous — ^as  unforced  a 
product  of  the  social  conditions  as 
grass  and  wild  flowers  are  of  the  soil. 
Vienne  possesses  three  cafes  which 
compare  favorably  in  all  respects 
with  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  cap- 
ital. They  are  large,  well-lighted  and 
tastefully  decorated;  are  supplied 
with  all  the  more  important  Parisian 
dailies  and  illustrated  weeklies,  as 
well  as  with  the  journals  of  the 
centre  of  France;  and  offer  every 
Parisian  privilege  in  the  way  of 
games  and  writing  materials.  The 
business  and  professional  men  as- 
semble therein  with  unswerving  reg- 
ularity, late  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
hour  of  the  ap^itif  and  after  dinner 
at  the  hour  for  coffee,  for  a  turn  at 
dominos,  cards  or  billiards,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  business  projects  and 
consummation  of  business  deals,  or 
the  vivacious  interchange  of  ideas 
which,  to  the  French  mind,  is  always 
and  everj'where  a  sufficient  end  in 
itself.  Here,  the  large  farmers  also 
congregate  when  they  chance  to  be 
in  town;  on  Sundays  and  fair  days 
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they  are  in  a  decided  majority.     The  their  sanctums  invaded  as  our  own 

drinks    are    the    Parisian     drinks —  city  club  veterans. 

Malaga,  Madeira,  banyuls,  absinthe.  Besides     these     cktc     caWs,     and 

amer,    quinquina   and    vermouth    in  the    three   or   four   first-class   hotels 
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the  afternoon,  beer,  black  coflee  and 
hot  grogs  in  the  evening. — the  prices 
are  exactly  the  Parisian  prices,  and 
the  tip  to  the  gar^on  is  the  Parisian 
tip.  These  cafes  are  invaded,  from 
time  to  time,  by  itinerant  caf^- 
concert  troupes  and  the  popular 
audiences  they  attract— to  the  great 
profit  of  the  caf<?  proprietors  and  the 
growling  annoyance  of  the  habitues, 
jealous  of  innovations,  and  as  loath 
to  have   their   habits   deranged   and 


whose  taprooms  and  terraces  are 
similar  social  centres,  there  are  some 
two  score  small  caf^s  and  taverns 
frequented  by  the  populace,  where 
tips  are  practically  unknown,  where 
the  drinks  are  the  provincial  drinks 
(light  wine  is  the  chief  beverage), 
the  prices  are  the  provincial  prices 
and  the  journals  few  in  number  and 
limited  in  range ;  but  where  parties  at 
cards,  dominos  and  billiards,  orengaged 
in  lively  discourse,  are  as  much  to  be 
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counted  on  as  in  the  more  stylish  and 
expensive  resorts. 

The  Vienne  Brass  Band,  of  which 
the  town  is  very  proud,  gives  Sunday 
afternoon  concerts  in  the  Bois  during 
the  summer  months,  and  moonUght 
concerts  at  intervals,  when  the 
weather  permits.  This  band  goes 
away  every  season  to  take  part  in  a 
musical  tournament  at  which  the 
bands  and  choral  societies  of  a  large 
area  are  represented;  and  when,  as 
now  and  again  happens,  it  comes 
back  winner  of  a  second  or  third 
prize,  the  town,  I  am  told,  goes  wild 
with  rejoicing.  The  tournament  was 
held  at  Vienne,  four  years  ago,  and 
the  people  are  not  yet  tired  of  lauding 
the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the 
occasion,  A  series  of  horse  races  on 
a  good  track  in  a  neighboring  town 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  Vienne"s 
annua!  diversions. 

If  one  compares  the  life  of  Vienne 
with  the  life  of  an  average  American 
town,  one  notes: 

I.  A  greater  sociabihty — within 
the  class  limits  prescribed  by  French 
decorum, — thanks,  probably,  to  the 
love  of  talk  and  dread  of  isolation 
inherent  in  the  Gallic  temperament. 
"Ten  minutes__  of  Parisian  conversa- 
tion,"   says    Emile    Deschanel,    "are 


fuller  of  ideas,  images,  sensations 
of  every  sort,  than  three  days  of 
provincial  talk."  There  is  a  measure 
of  truth  in  the  saying.  Vienne  talk 
is  not  Parisian  conversation  by  a  loi^ 
remove.  Still,  it  is  replete  with  tell- 
ing sallies  and  retorts,  with  cleverness, 
sparkle,  raillery,  drollery  and  fancy, 
with  ail  that,  in  a  word,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  Parisian  esprit,  is 
the  best  possible  substitute  for  it, 
and  which  would  be  missing  in  the 
provincial  town  of  any  country  other 
than  France — with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Ireland. 

Even  between  the  different  social 
grades  (paradoxical  as  it  may  seem), 
a  large  degree  of  honest  camaraderie 
prevails,  familiarity  between  social 
superiors  and  inferiors  being  both 
pleasant  and  safe  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned when  (and  perhaps  only  when) 
there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility 
of  its  being  misconstrued  into  a 
social  sanction,  or  the  slightest  danger 
of  social  barriers  being  rudely  over- 
leaped because  of  it. 

II.  -4  greater  richness  in  antiise- 
tnent  resources.  To  the  festive  oc- 
casions already  mentioned  should 
be  added  such  others  as  Christmas, 
N'ew  Year's,  Mardi  Gras.  Mi-Careme, 
Pentecost  and  Easter  Monday,  all  of 


which  are  celebrated  with  zestful 
hilarity.  Verily,  the  person  who 
should  undertake  to  assist  at  all  the 
gala  events  of  the  year  in  the  town 
itself  and  the  district  of  which  the 
town  is  the  recognized  centre,  would 
have  no  sinecure, 

III.  A  more  undespread  senti- 
ment for  beauty,  evidenced  through 
every  department  of  living  in  a 
hundred  little  ways  that  may  not 
here  be  enumerated,  but  most  sig- 
nally in  a  remarkable  love  and  nurture 
of  flowers.  The  average  householder, 
judged  by  the  charming  decorative 
floral  effects  he  obtains  with  the 
simplest  materials,  might  easily  pass 
for  a  professional  gardener. 

IV.  .4  more  widespread  gaiety — 
so  widespread,  indeed,  as  to  be  the 
dominant  note.  Of  a  truth,  a  com- 
munity where  the  laborers  work 
long  hours,  for  an  average  of  three 
or  four  francs  a  day  and  where 
a  finical  economy  is  the  price  of 
decency,  as  is  the  case  at  Vienne,  is 
not  precisely  an  earthly  paradise. 
And  yet  so  prevalent  and  permanent 
in  Vienne  is  that  "fashion  of  the 
smiling  face,"  which  makes  a  large 
part  of  every  conception  of  a  paradise, 
that  the  town  presents  something  of 
the  outward  aspect  of  one,  and  comes 


much  nearer  being  one  in  reality, 
than  many  a  community  where  work 
is  lighter,  hours  shorter  and  wages 
higher. 

Some  years  ago,  while  travelling 
"steerage"  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  robust  young  Welsh  laborer 
wlio  was  returning  to  Wales  for  good, 
after  having  worked  se\-eral  years 
at  high  wages  in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
"I  can  earn  more  in  America  than 
in  Wales,"  he  said,  "but  I  cannot  have 
as  much  pleasure";  and  then  he 
launched  into  a  panegyric  of  the 
simple  and  wholesome  diversions  of 
his  Welsh  town.  It  is.  in  part  at 
least,  their  longing  for  the  gaiety  and 
the  gaudy  rites  of  their  local  festa. 
that  prevents  many  of  our  Italian 
immigrants  from  making  permanent 
homes  among  us.  The  French  pro- 
vincial, still  more  enamored  of  the 
lite  of  his  community  than  the  Italian, 
is  exceedingly  reluctant  to  go  out  of 
sight  of  his  village  clocher  (church- 
tower) — not  to  mention  emigrating 
over  seas. 

The  present  worldwide  tendency  cf 
provincial  populations  to  gravitate 
to  the  great  cities,  although  suffi- 
ciently pronounced  in  France  to 
re  or  less  concern,  is  s' 
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much  less  pronounced  there,  statis- 
tics show,  than  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why,  if  the 
social  atmosphere  of  Vienne  is  the 
social  atmosphere  of  the  major  part 
of  the  French  villages  and  small 
towns. 

No  patriotic  American  would  wish 
to  have  French  economic  conditions 
repeated  in  the  United  States.  More 
than  that,  we  would  not  reproduce 
here  if  we  could  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  French  provincial 
towns,  the  affectation  of  "the  simple 
hfe"  being  the  most  ridiculous  and 
inexcusable   of    all   the  affectations. 


Nevertheless,  we  might  emulate, 
without  recourse  to  servile  imita- 
tion, the  example  of  the  French 
provincials,  in  appeahng  constantly 
to  a  sentiment  for  beauty,  practising 
sociability  and  encouraging  gaiety. 
We  might,  in  our  towns  and  villages, 
transfigure  even  our  humdrum  daily 
tasks  by  merry  ritual^  and  provide 
an  abundance  of  stimulating  and 
picturesque  diversion  for  our  well- 
earned  hours  of  leisure.  And  if  we 
should  do  these  things,  we  should 
make  appreciably  progress,  I  am  sure, 
in  checking  the  exodus  from  the 
country   to  the  city. 


AN  AMERICAN  PAINTER:  EASTMAN  JOHNSON 

By  Mark  Selby 


I  HE  week-long  ex- 
hibition in  the 
gallery    of    the 

Century  Associa- 
tion last  February 
of  the  residuary 
works  o  f  East- 
'  man  Johnson 
very  appropriately  preceded  the  final 
dispersal  of  those  works.  For  the 
painter  was  not  only,  and  by  the 
best  of  titles,  a  conspicuous  and 
typical  member  of  an  association 
which  its  constitution  declares  "shall 
be  composed  of  authors,  artists  and 
amateurs  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts," 
but  was  also  of  the  generation  of 
the  artists  of  the  Sketch  Club  who 
founded  the  Association  in  1847. 
Had  he  been  a  New  Yorker  then,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  among 
them,  filling  as  he  did  so  thoroughly 
the  social  as  well  as  the  artistic 
"bill." 

For  in  1846  Eastman  Johnson,  who 
was  born  in  1824  and  died  in  1906, 
was  already  a  busy  and  popular  artist. 
Not  yet  a  painter,  but  a  portraitist  in 
black  and  white,  having  taken  up 
that  vocation  at  eighteen,  with  only 
such  teaching  as  in  that  remote  time 
could  be  had  in  such  a  hamlet  as 
Lovell.  Maine.  Somehow,  one  always 
associated  Johnson  with  Nantucket, 
probably  because  that  was  his  sum- 
mer home  in  his  old  days  and  so 
many  of  his  subjects  were  taken 
from  it.  including  that  of  one  of  his 
most  famous  works,  the  "Corn  Husk- 
ing." which  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention at  the  final  sale.  Hardly 
any  of  them  were  marines,  how- 
£W^perhaps  only    that   one  of  the 


couple  on  the  cliff,  looking  seaward, 
"Flying  the  Kite,"  which  was  also 
in  the  final  exhibition  and  seemed 
to  so  many,  in  its  directness  and  its 
rejection  of  the  unessential,  a  pre- 
cursor of  Winslow  Homer.  Maine 
or  Nantucket,  the  painter  all  his 
hfe  remained  an  unmistakable  "  Down 
Easter,"  in  his  outward  ways  and 
modes  of  speech,  as  well  as  in  his 
ways  of  thinking  and  in  his  shrewd 
and  humorous  outlook  on  life.  "A 
very  vernacular  man,"  as  was  said  of 
Daniel  Webster.  Not  in  Lovell,  nor 
mnch  more  in  Augusta,  where  he 
opened  his  first  studio  and  offered 
his  crayons  to  the  Augustans  at 
eighteen,  were  there  in  the  early  for- 
ties any  facilities  such  as  now  exist 
almost  everywhere  for  "studying 
art."  "  The  strong  propensity  of 
nature"  had  to  make  its  unguided 
way.  But  one  has  to  remark  of  the 
Americans  who  did  give  themselves 
to  art  in  those  days  that  the  strong 
propensity  of  nature  had  to  be  so 
much  stronger  than  now,  with  the 
modern  multiplication  of  facilities, 
as  to  amount  to  a  real  vocation. 
There  was  no  temptation  or  induce- 
ment for  any  American  country  boy 
to  become  an  artist  who  was  not 
really  "called"  to  be  an  artist.  It 
was  not,  probably,  until,  at  twenty- 
one,  the  young  portraitist  of  three 
years' standing  in  "taking  Hkenesses" 
removed  with  his  parents  to  the 
national  capital,  that  he  found  any 
models  or  any  examples.  And  truly, 
they  were  not  rife  in  the  Washing- 
ton of  1845.  But  "subjects"  forpor- 
traiture  were  plentiful.  The  "Great 
Triumvirate "    were    in    the    fulness 
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of  their  powers  and  of  their  fame,  and 
of  them  young  Johnson  secured  sit- 
tings from  the  great  New  Englander. 
No  extant  likeness  of  Webster  con- 
veys more  thoroughly  the  impression 
his  personal  presence  made  upon  his 
contemporaries  than  the  resulting 
pencil  sketch.  And  there  were  at 
the  Capital  relics  of  a  still  earlier 
generation  whom  equally  he  secured, 
and  who  take  us  back  to  the  *'condi- 
tores  imperii  '* — ^John  Quincy  Adams, 
the  old  man  acrimoniously  eloquent 
on  the  verge  of  his  eightieth  year; 
the  widow  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
on  the  verge  of  her  ninetieth  and  of 
her  fiftieth  of  widowhood ;  and  '  *  Dol- 
ly" Madison,  of  whom  Johnson's  por- 
trait puts  so  vividly  before  us  the 
charm  of  the  **vieille  coquette"  who 
carried  her  Virginian,  or  more  specifi- 
cally Carolinian,  charm  into  extreme 
age,  and  retained  her  social  primacy 
at  the  old  Virginian  village  which 
Washington  was  in  her  time,  long 
after  she  had  abdicated  the  official 
primacy  of  *'the  Lady  of  the  White 
House."  (It  was  not  unofficially 
known  as  the  White  House,  by  the 
way,  until  long  after  her  time,  nor 
officially,  as  we  all  know,  until  the 
present  Administration.)  These  are 
real  historical  documents  and  his- 
torical possessions,  these  sketches 
done  in  Washington  before  Daguerre, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  photograph, 
and  not  long  after  Durand,  in  such 
portraits  as  the  Madison  and  the 
John  Quincy  Adams,  had  "preserved 
to  us  the  thoughtful  countenances  of 
writers  and  statesmen."  Johnson, 
too,  had  his  chance  at  our  literary 
class.  It  was  in  1 849  that  he  returned 
to  his  native  New  England,  on  what 
may  be  called  a  portrait-sketching 
tour,  and,  as  graphically  as  he  had 
done  the  politicians  and  the  matrons 
of  the  capital,  depicted,  or  racher  de- 
lineated, the  Brahminical  writers  of 
the  time,  Longfellow  and  his  family, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Charles 
Sumner,  then  just  emerging  as  an 
apostle  of  culture,  hardly  yet  as  an 
aspiring  politician.  Not  less  inter- 
esting, to  those  who  knew  the 
artist    afterwards,    was    the    harvest 


of  anecdotage  and  reminiscence  he 
brought  away  from  these  sittings, 
than  the  results  of  them  in  black 
and  white.  For  the  painter  was 
first  of  all  an  observer,  and  no  trait 
of  character  escaped  him,  whether 
or  not  it  could  be  set  down  in  black 
and  white.  Long  afterwards  he  used 
to  delight  himself  and  his  hearers 
with  reminiscences,  having  also  a 
graphic  force  and  verisimilitude,  of 
the  benignity  of  **  the  white  Mr. 
Longfellow,"  as  Mr.  Howells  has  been 
recalling  that  B jornsen  called  him ;  of 
the  incredible  bashfulness  of  Haw- 
thorne, of  the  etherealized  shrewdness 
of  Emerson,  of  the  majestic  attitudi- 
nizing of  Sumner. 

Artists'  prices  were  low  enough  in 
those  days  compared  with  what  the 
fashionable  artists  have  been  able  to 
charge  since.  But  the  cost  of  living 
was  proportionally  low.  Even  at 
twenty-five  dollars  for  a  crayon  head, 
if  that  was  Johnson's  earliest  price, 
it  was  perfectly  possible  for  a  frugal 
youth  to  save  up  for  the  trip  to 
Europe  which  then  even  more  than 
now  was  the  necessary  goal  of  the 
artistically  minded.  **  We  must  look 
after  our  shillings,"  as  the  Brit- 
ish painter  of  that  period  said  in 
explanation  of  his  restricting  him- 
self to  portraiture  and  abstaining 
from  **high  art."  All  the  same,  every 
artist  of  the  time  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  a  soul  above  buttons 
and  secretly  to  have  cherished  the 
hope  of  fame  if  not  of  fortune  which 
should  derive  from  a  loftier  source 
than  the  personal  vanity  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. It  was  the  savings  of 
the  Washington  and  New  England 
portraiture,  we  may  conjecture, 
that  enabled  this  young  American 
draughtsman  to  devote  himself  to 
Europe  and  to  color.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1849,  when  so  many 
commercial  American  Argonauts  were 
setting  their  faces  westward,  that  this 
artistic  American  Argonaut  set  his 
face  to  the  eastward  in  quest  of  his 
Golden  Fleece.  I  have  it  from  his 
coeval  and  lifelong  friend  Mr.  George 
H.  Hall  that,  when  the  two  embarked 
together    on    the    European    packet, 
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Johnson  had  never 
yet  handled  a  brush. 
At  least  he  had  noth- 
ing about  painting  to 
unlearn.  It  seems 
strange  enough  now 
to  the  younger  gener- 
a  t  i  o  n  of  painters, 
when  even  Munich  is 
becoming  a  rather  re- 
mote tradition,  in  the 
present  prevalence  of 
Paris  in  all  the  arts  of 
form,  that  little  Dus- 
seldorf ,  with  no  talent 
of  the  first  rank  even 
then  to  cite,  should 
have  been  the  Mecca 
of  the  American  art- 
istic pilgrim.  But  so 
it  was,  and  so  for 
many  years  it  conti- 
nued to  be.  Our  pres- 
ent young  pilgrim, 
however,  made  his 
pilgrimage  leisurely 
and  with  many  halts 
in  the  desert.  His 
' '  wanderjahre ' '  were 
seven  in  all:  one  at 
the  Royal  Academy; 
one  with  Leut  z  e, 
then  at  the  height  of 
the  vogue  which 
was  afterwards  to 
bring  him  to  America 
and  give  us  "Wash- 
ington Crossing  the 
Delaware"  and 
"We  s  t  w  a  r  d  the 
Course  of  Empire"; 
four  at  the  Hague 
and  one  in  Paris.  It 
was  at  the  Hague 
that  he  "found  his 
handwriting"  and 
painted  the  first  pic- 
tures that  gave  him  f™^  » p-mtii  w 
artistic  standing  and 
popular  vogue,  "The 
Savoyard"  and  "The  Card  Player 
It  was  then  more  implicitly  i: 
derstood  than  now  that  it  was  for 
workmanship  only  that  an  American 


<  joi 


it  was  his  business  to  celebrate 
his  own  country  and  to  seek  in  it 
subjects  for  celebration.  But  in 
any  case  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
artist  resorted  to  Europe,  and  that  imagine  an  American  so  very  racy 
after   he    had    become    a  craftsman     of  his  nati\'e  soil  as  this  American 
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changing  his  mind  with  his  skies. 
A  Gallicized  or  even  a  Teutonized 
Eastman  Johnson,  an  Eastman  John- 
son substituting  even  the  studio 
slang  of  any  European  capital  for 
his  own  vernacular  American,  is 
absolutely  unthinkable.  To  him,  as 
to  many  another  American,  working 
in  letters  or  in  pigments  or  in  clay, 
the  aboriginal  American  thing  ap- 
peared the  most  American  thing, 
and  his  first  studies  after  his  return 
home  in  1856  were  devoted  to  the 
Indian  tribes  on  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.  But  his 
real  quest  and  his  real  interest 
were  what  one  may  call  charac- 
ter-hunting, and  the  aborigines 
were  not  his  kind  of  game.  In 
1858  appeared  the  **01d  Kentucky 
Home,"  which  made  it  clear  what 
one  variety  was,  of  the  game  that  he 
had  a  vocation  to  pursue.  It  made 
at  once  his  place  and  its  own,  and 
enabled  him  to  reach  the  American 
goal  of  a  studio  in  New  York,  where 
he  was  to  remain  established  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  where  he  was  to 
hunt  American  character  in  works 
of  genre  and  of  portraiture. 

It  was  incident  to  his  position  as  a 
much-sought  and  successful  portrait 
painter  that  most  of  his  most  char- 
acteristic and  successful  work  was  dis- 
persed in  homes  and  institutions,  and 
**  strongly  held,**  as  they  say  in 
Wall  Street,  and  with  great  difficulty 
recoverable  even  for  the  purpose  of 
a  ** memorial  exhibition."  This  is  a 
particular  pity  in  his  case,  because 
the  eye  for  character,  which  a  painter 
has  his  best  opportunity  to  exhibit 
in  portraiture,  was  so  clearly  the 
first  of  the  gifts  the  good  fairies  had 
conferred  upon  Eastman  Johnson. 
Really  of  nobody  in  our  time  could 
one  say  more  decisively  than  of 
him,  that  his  portraits — the  best  of 
his  portraits — fully  filled  the  German 
definition  of  a  portrait  as  a  **charac- 
terbild.'*  At  the  exhibition  in  the 
Century,  of  which  one  has  to  own 
the  artistic  hospitality  to  the  stranger 
within  its  gates,  I  happened  to  meet 
a  portrait-painter  of  a  newer  school, 
md  quite  possibly  of  a  more  evanes- 


cent fashion,  and  asked  him,  natu- 
rally, what  he  thought  of  the  show. 
His  answer  was :  **  But  it's  so  different, 
don't  you  know,  so  demode  f  And 
I  could  n't  help  thinking,  though  I 
hope  I  had  the  politeness  not  to  say : 
"Young  fellow,  when  your  fashion 
has  equally  passed,  and  when  you 
and  yours  are  brought  to  the  test 
of  time  to  which  Eastman  Johnson 
is  brought  here,  how  many  of  the 
works  of  you  and  yours  do  you  im- 
agine will  equally  stand  the  test  with 
these  things  that  we  are  looking  at?" 
Truly,  also  Scripturally,  "the  fashion 
of  this  world  passeth  away."  The 
audacious  William  Watson  has  lately 
come  to  the  rescue  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
nay,  of  Samuel  as  a  poet,  in  w^hich 
character  Samuel  has  been  discredited 
for  three  or  four  generations,  saying: 

His  numbers  wore  the  vesture  of  the  age. 
But,  'neath  it  beating,  the  great  heart  was 
heard. 

The  *  *  vesture ' '  of  Johnson's  age,  mean- 
ing now  not  Samuel's  but  Eastman's, 
wr.s  the  manner  of  painting  inculcated 
two  generations  ago  at  Diisseldorf. 
The  "school,"  with  its  particular 
inculcations  of  drawing,  chiaroscuro, 
and  color,  was  doubtless  artificial 
and  conventional,  as  is  any  manner 
of  painting,  or  for  that  matter  of  any 
other  art,  so  soon  as  its  precepts  have 
hardened  into  a  tradition,  into  a 
dogma.  Nothing  is  surer  than  that 
the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away,  the  fashion  of  Paris  in  1906 
not  less  surely,  and  quite  possibly 
much  more  swiftly,  than  the  fashion 
of  Diisseldorf  and  The  Hague  in  1850. 
But,  in  one  of  these  fashions  as  in 
the  other,  the  perceptions  of  a  man 
who  has  insight  and  who  has  learned 
its  particular  technique,  will  make 
their  way.  Either  fashion,  any  fash- 
ion, is  to  the  right  artist  a  medium 
of  expression,  and  conveys  him,  for 
his  contemporaries  and  for  posterity. 
"The  readiness  is  all,"  the  native  in- 
sight and  the  acquired  skill.  And 
the  sum  of  Eastman  Johnson's  per- 
formance, the  portrayal  of  the  pano- 
rama of  American  life  as  for  sixty 
years  it  was  unrolled  before  a  shrewd 
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and  humorous  regard,  surely  this  is  a  of  the  past  generation,  whose  counter- 
national  and  even  a  human  document,  feit  presentment  gave  proof  of  the 
One  recurs,  all  the  same,  to  his  regret  power  of  the  painter  who, 


that  more  of  the  portraits  could  not 
have  been  shown.  For  it  was  in 
his  portraits  most  of  all  that  his 
outlook  on  life  and  his  criticism  of 
life  were  most  vividly  embodied. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  portraits  of 
his  that  one  would  like  to  see  hung 
up  in  any  gallery  in  the  world,  in  the 
Prado.  in  the  Louvre,  alongside  of 
the  "Tailor"  in  the  National  Gallery, 
and  be  very  confident  that  they 
would  not  be  extinguished  by  their 
neighbors.  There  was  one  in  particu- 
lar, of  a  certain  doctor  in  New  York, 


poring  on  a  face. 
Divinely  through  all  hindrance  finds  the 

Behind  it,  and  so  painls  him  that  his  face, 
The  shape  and  color  of  a  mind  and  life. 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best 
And  fullest. 

It  is,  I  repeat,  a  pity  that  there  were 
not  more  examples  of  this  pic- 
torial psychology  in  the  memorial 
exhibition.  And  yet  the  best  thing 
in  it,  the  most  vital  and  the  most 
enduring,  was  probably  Johnson's 
portrait    of   himself.     Necessarily   it 
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was  a  'S-iew"  and  a  transient  view, 
a  criticism  and  perhaps  an  impulsive 
criticism.  It  was  one  of  many,  of 
one  of  which  a  beholder  observed, 
"Why  should  Johnson  wish  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  looks  like  that  ? ' ' 
But  the  painter  had  to  paint,  and. 
if  he  had  no  other  subject  at  the 
moment,  to  paint  himself.  Even 
as  it  is  recorded  of  a  great  draughts- 
man who  was  asked  how  he  had 
acquired  his  astonishing  draughts- 
manship, and  who  made  answer: 
By  drawing.  If  I  cannot  sleep  at 
night.  I  stick  my  toes  out  of  bed 
and  draw  them." 

But  it  was  not  only  in  painting 
that  the  painter's  shrewd  and  humor- 
ous observation  of  life  was  employed. 
It  was  almost  equally  vi\'id  and  almost 
equally  artistic  and  even  more  racy 
in  his  vernacular  talk,  "Afterall,"  as 
the  other  Johnson  said  about  Garrick 
— "after  all.  I  thought  him  less  to  be 
envied  on  the  stage  than  at  the  head 
of  a  table."  To  the  later  as  to  the 
earlier  Johnson  a  tavern  chair  was 


"the  throne  of  human  felicity."  In 
the  later  case  it  was  a  club  chair, 
while  in  the  earlier  a  club  chair  was 
a  tavern  chair.  It  was  a  great  treat 
when  the  painter  could  be  induced 
to  expatiate  in  reminiscence.  His 
active  life  had  extended  over  more 
than  half  a  century;  he  had  met. 
often  as  sitters,  some  of  the  most 
famous  and  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting people  of  his  long  time,  and  he 
had  not  allowed  a  single  pronounced 
trait  of  character  or  single  striking 
incident  to  go  by  him  unremarked. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  a  pictorial 
artist  has  his  own  way  of  story-telling, 
induced  by  his  habits  of  close  visual 
observation.  The  time  gives  the  say- 
ing many  proofs  but  none  more  char- 
acteristic or  more  interesting  than 
Eastman  Johnson's  story-telling. 
Those  who  knew  only  his  pictor- 
ial anecdotage  missed  much,  while 
his  pictures,  in  addition  to  the  quali- 
ties they  exhibit  to  every  spectator, 
have  an  added  and  pecilliar  charm  to 
those  who  knew  the  man. 


SIR   EDWIN  SANDYS 


A    DEMOCRATIC    LEADER    OF   COLONIAL    TIMES 


By  H,   Addington   Bruce 


nF  all  the  great 
figures  identified 
with  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  United 
States,  there  are 
few  so  desen.'ing 
of  honorable  and 
grateful  remem- 
brance as  is  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  For 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  this 
notable  Englishman  gave  of  his 
talents,  his  time  and  his  money  to 
make  the  dream  of  English  coloniza- 
tion in  America  a  golden  reality. 
His  was  the  mind  that  shaped,  his 
the  hand  that  drafted,  the  charters 
under  which  the  settlers  in  forest- 
held  Virginia  turned  impending  fail- 
ire  into  enduring  success:  the  historic 


General  Assembly  of  i6iq,  the  first 

really  representative  legislative  body 
ever  convened  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  Republic,  was  largely  the 
creation  of  his  genius — a  creation 
which  cost  him  dear  at  the  time,  but 
left  him  among  the  immortals;  and, 
when  the  Pilgrims  embarked  on  their 
epoch-making  voyage  across  the  tu- 
multuous Atlantic,  they  sailed  deeply 
in  his  debt  for  the  assurances  they 
bore  of  libertv  to  practise  their  re- 
ligion and  to  estabhsh  a  government 
after  their  own  heart.  As  he  toiled 
for  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
in  .America,  so  did  Sandys  struggle 
against  despotism  at  home.  He  was, 
in  very  truth,  a  forerunner  of  Crom- 
well   and  the   Civil    War,   a  mighty 
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ageni  in  rousing  the  nation  to  indig- 
nant action. 

Although  the  years  of  his  best 
activities  were  coeval  with  the  reign 
of  the  first  Stuart,  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  was  lived  before  James 
ascended  the  throne.  The  story  of 
this  earlier  period  may  be  briefly 
told,  with  emphasis  on  but  one  point, 
the  friendship  that  sprang  up  between 
Sandys  and  Richard  Hooker.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  influence  exercised 
on  him  by  Hooker,  it  may  reasonably 
be  questioned  whether  he  would  at 
any  time  have  become  a  leader  of  the 
popular  party  and  an  apostle  of 
toleration.  All  other  circumstances 
of  the  crucial  years  of  youth  and 
early  manhood  conspired  to  make 
him  a  court  man  and  a  bigot.  When 
he  was  born,  in  1561,  his  father — 
whilom  prisoner  of  Mary  Tudor, 
whilom  fugitive  from  her  fury,  but 
now  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  de- 
voted adherent  of  Elizabeth — was 
sedulously  fostering  the  Protestant 
reaction  and  strictly  enforcing  con- 
formity to  the  Church  of  England. 
From  his  infancy  to  the  age  of  fifteen, 
the  boy  Sandys  was  bred  in  an 
atmosphere  of  uncompromising  ani- 
mosity to  all  forms  of  religious  dis- 
sent, and  of  blind  loyalty  to  the 
Crown.  He  never  completely  un- 
learned the  lessons  of  this  time,  so 
far  as  concerned  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  the  happy  fate  that  sent  him 
to  Oxford  and  to  Hooker  saved  him 
from  becoming  a  zealot  like  his  father. 

By  family  tradition  he  should  have 
been  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  to 
Cambridge  he  would  have  gone  had 
not  his  father  chanced  to  hear  such 
praise  of  Hooker  that  he  declared: 
"God  willing,  this  Richard  Hooker 
shall  be  the  man  into  whose  hands  I 
will  commit  my  Edwin."  Hooker 
was  then  a  tutor  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  and  accordingly,  in  1577, 
Sandys  entered  Corpus  Christi,  as 
did  his  playmate,  George  Cranmer, 
grandnephew  of  the  martyr,  a  high- 
spirited  but  serious-minded  lad  of  an 
outlook  singularly  broad  and  singu- 
larly clear  for  his  years.  Cordial, 
even  confidential,  relations  were  soon 


established  between  master  and  schol- 
ars. Hooker,  his  biographer  Walton 
tells  us,  "had  a  most  blessed  and 
clear  method  of  demonstrating  what 
he  knew,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
*his  pupils  (which  in  time  were  many), 
but  especially  to  his  two  first,  his  dear 
Edwin  Sandys  and  his  as  dear 
George  Cranmer.  .  .  .  Betwixt  Mr. 
Hooker  and  these  his  two  pupils 
there  was  a  sacred  friendship — a 
friendship  made  up  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, which  increased  daily  by  a 
similitude  of  inclinations  to  the  same 
recreations  and  studies." 

Knowing  what  we  do  of  the  saintly 
Hooker,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
manner  in  which  he  accepted  this 
first  trust,  and  his  determination  to 
make  his  pupils  men  worthy  their 
race  and  their  religion,  learned  men, 
pure-minded  men,  brave  men,  men 
who  should  live  not  merely  for  them- 
selves but  for  their  fellows  and  for 
posterity.  No  record  of  their  walks 
together  and  their  talks  together  has 
been  preserved,  but  doubtless  the 
burden  of  Hooker's  discourse  was 
the  intolerance  of  the  times,  the  evil 
of  strife  and  controversy  and  the 
tribulations  of  the  poor.  And  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  those  first  years 
of  friendship  the  great  churchman  of 
the  future  laid  before  his  disciples 
the  tentative  plans  of  his  magnum 
opus,  "The  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,"  in  the  preparation  of  which 
he  afterwards  had  their  enthusiastic 
assistance.  Certainly,  there  is  no 
room  for  question  that  when  the 
Oxford  days  were  at  an  end  Sandys 
was  fitted,  as  were  few  of  his  con- 
temporaries, to  grapple  with  the 
vital  problems  of  the  age. 

But  the  time  for  action  had   not 
yet  come.     After  college,   the  study 
of  law  was  broken  by  frequent  visits 
to  the   beloved   Hooker,    himself   no 
longer  connected  with  Oxford  but  a 
struggling  country  parson  in  Bucking- 
hamshire.    Walton  has  left  a  graphic 
account — and    one    affording   an    in- 
structive glimpse  into  Sandys's  char- 
acter— of     the     law     student's     first 
pilgrimage   to   the    new  scene    of  his 
master's    labors.      Riding    out    from 
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London  with  Cranmer,  he  found 
Hooker  in  a  field,  reading  Horace  and 
tending  sheep.  And  afterwards,  when 
adjournment  was  had  to  the  miserably 


lose  on  his  return  to  the  metropolis 
but,  unfolding  to  his  father- — noiw 
Archbishop  of  York — the  tale  of 
Hooker's  poverty  and  woes,  he  be^ed 


poor  parsonage,  the  friends  sought  in 
vain  to  continue  the  conversation  so 
pleasantly  begun  in  the  open  air. 
Household  cares  oppressed  the  clergy- 
man. His  wife,  a  virago,  comman- 
deered him  to  domestic  duties,  to 
rock  the  cradle,  to  watch  the  fire,  and 
so  berated  the  young  Londoners  that 
they  were  fain  "to  seek  themselves 
quieter  lodging  for  next  night." 
[ot  a  moment  did  the  pitying  Sandys 


that  a  worthier  benefice  be  found 
for  his  old  tutor.  The  archbishop's 
response  was  a  letter  offering  Hooker 
the  mastership  of  the  Temple,  an 
offer  which,  characteristically  enough, 
he  accepted  only  with  great  reluc- 
tance, preferring,  he  said,  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  a  country  life. 

This  was  in  1585.  and  the  next  year 
saw  Sandys  enter  on  his  parhamentary 
career  as  a  member  from  Hampshire. 
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He  was  elected  the  day  before  the 
unhappy  Queen  of  the  Scots  faced  the 
commission  appointed  to  place  her  on 
trial  for  her  life,  and  he  was  thus  a 
member  of  the  Parliament  that  went 
into  the  evidence  afresh  and  urged 
on  Elizabeth  the  necessity  of  bringing 
her  old-time  rival  to  the  block. 
What  position  Sandys  took  in  this 
judicial  murder  there  is  no  means  of 
saying.  In  fact,  all  that  is  known  of 
his  course  in  this  Parliament  and  the 
two  following  Parliaments,  when  he 
was  elected  from  Devonshire,  is  that 
he  was  active  on  several  committees. 
At  best,  he  could  not  have  found  much 
opportunity  to  play  the  role  of  re- 
former so  long  as  Elizabeth  reigned, 
and  possibly  it  was  the  realization  of 
this  that  induced  him,  in  1593,  to 
abandon  Parliament  temporarily  and 
join  Cranmer  in  a  prolonged  tour  of 
the  Continent. 

Leisurely  and  intelligently  the  two 
friends   traversed    France,    Germany 
and  Italy,  studying  the  civil,  military 
and  religious  institutions  of  the  times, 
meeting    foreign    celebrities    and,    it 
may    hardly    be    doubted,    sending 
Hooker  long  accounts  of  their  doings 
and    discoveries.     The    chances    are, 
too,    that   it   was    while    they    were 
abroad    together    that    they    wrote 
their  well-known  notes  on  the  sixth 
book    of    Hooker's    "Polity.*'     Thus 
three  years  passed  in  travel  and  study 
and  then  they   parted,   Cranmer  to 
return    to    England    and    begin    the 
political  career  that  came  to  so  un- 
timely and  tragic  an  end  at  the  hands 
of  Irish  rebels  four  years  afterwards. 
Sandys,    however,    remained   on   the 
Continent,  principally  in  France, where 
he  seems  to  have  written  his  "  Europae 
Speculum,"  that  criticism  of  Catholic 
institutions  and  usages  which,  caustic 
as  it  is,   is   tempered   by   references 
revealing  the  liberalizing  influence  of 
Hooker. 

By  the  end  of  1599,  he  too  was 
once  more  in  his  native  land,  where 
he  found  a  complex  and  difficult 
situation.  When  Elizabeth  came  to 
the  throne  it  was  the  young  men  of 
England  who  had  rallied  about  her  to 
make  her  position  secure  against  the 


dynastic  pretensions  of  Mary  of  Scot- 
land and  the  intrigues  of  the  Catholic 
nobles.  Now  a  new  generation  had 
grown  up,  and  the  young  men  of 
this  later  day,  restive  and  turbulent, 
were  hindrances  rather  than  helps 
to  *'good  Queen  Bess."  Sandys  was 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  choos- 
ing between  two  rival  groups,  the 
party  of  Essex  and  Southampton, 
and  the  party  of  the  old  guard,  of 
which  his  father  had  been  a  life-long 
member.  Although  his  sympathies 
were  naturally  with  the  former,  as 
more  representative  of  his  advanced 
ideas  and  as  numbering  many  of  his 
friends,  Sandys  would  seem  to  have 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  affiliating 
himself  with  neither  party,  and  by 
going  into  peaceful  and,  we  must 
believe,  studious  retirement.  It  is 
true  that  a  certain  "Lord  Sandys" 
was  the  most  fiery  spirit  in  the  so- 
called  Essex  Rebellion,  but  this  could 
not  have  been  our  Sandys,  who  was 
then  plain  Edwin  Sandys,  Esq.  And 
that  he  adopted  a  policy  which  main- 
tained him  in  Elizabeth's  favor  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  shortly  after 
his  return  to  England  she  conveyed 
to  him  the  rich  manor  of  Bishops 
Enbrooke,  in  Kent,  the  county  of  his 
mother's  kinsfolk  and  by  this  time 
the  county  of  Hooker. 

Thus,  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  found  him  a  man  of 
forty,  erect,  clean-limbed,  keen-eyed, 
cultured,  well  read  in  books  and  well 
read    in    men.     Figure    him,    if   Y^^ 
please,    pacing   the   heaths  of  Kent, 
pondering  the  teachings  of  his  tutor 
and  the  lessons  he  had  learned  in  the 
hard  school  of  experience;  pondering, 
too,    certain   well-laid   plans  for  the 
social  and  political  betterment  of  his 
country  and,  with  sore  impatience  but 
prudent     self-command,    biding    his 
time    against  the  moment  he   could 
put  these  plans  into  execution.  Figure 
him,   a  little  later,  hopeful  that  this 
moment  had  at  last  arrived,  gallopmg 
to    the    north  to  bid   James    Stuart 
welcome    to  his  new  kingdom,    an<i 
to  learn  for  himself  what  manner  oi 
man  Elizabeth's  successor  might ^e. 
Be  sure  that  there  would  be  no  \ac\sL 
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of  loyalty,  no  lack  of  warmth  in  the 
Englishman's  greeting  to  the  Scot; 
but  be  sure  likewise  that  neither 
would  there  be  lack  of  discernment 
in  his  steely  eyes,  seizing  at  a  glance 
every  detail  of  James's  uncouthness 
and  fattdty.  We  know  only  by 
conjecture  what  impression  the  mon- 
arch made  on  the  subject,  but  we  have 
documentary  evidence  as  to  the 
impression  the  subject  made  on  the 
monarch.  For,  arrived  at  the  Char- 
terhouse after  his  long  progress  from 
Edinburgh,  James  knighted  Sandys 
in  an  imposing  ceremony,  and  to 
Elizabeth's  grant  added  another  Ken- 
tish holding,  the  historic  Norborne 
Court,  with  its  ancient  mansion  and 
picturesque  chapel  famed  as  the 
favorite  haunts  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Augustine. 

Sandys  became  Sir  Edwin  Sandys 
in  May,  1603.  Before  a  twelvemonth 
had  passed  he  was  back  in  the  harness 
of  public  life,  not,  as  James  perhaps 
had  fondly  imagined,  a  King's  man 
but  a  people's  man,  resolved  that 
there  must  be  an  end  to  the  intolerable 
grievances  of  the  nation.  Already 
the  hopes  awakened  by  James's  Uto- 
pian promises  had  begun  to  wane. 
Men  saw  that  so  far  from  curbing 
the  greed  of  the  monopolists  he  was 
the  rather  inclined  to  give  them  looser 
rein;  that  the  prospect  was  similar 
with  respect  to  the  impositions,  or 
duties  levied  on  commercial  imports; 
that  corrupt  judges  remained  cor- 
rupt; that  there  was  an  increasing 
tendency  to  visit  the  rigors  of  the 
law  upon  Protestant  dissenters;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  "Popish  re- 
cusants" were  treated  with  unwonted 
leniency.  Added  to  the  indignation 
thus  provoked  was  the  disgust  oc- 
casioned by  the  new  monarch's  foreign 
policy,  or,  rather,  want  of  a  foreign 
policy ;  by  his  overt  assiunption  of  the 
right  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  his 
subjects*  persons  and  fortunes ;  and  by 
his  wanton  prodigality,  dispensed  at  a 
time  when  poverty  and  disease  were 
sweeping  England  hand  in  hand. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  Parlia- 
ment which  met  in  March,  1604,  the 
first  Parliament  of  the  new  regime. 


was  not  the  pliant  assembly  upon 
whose  acquiescence  in  her  wishes 
Elizabeth  could  always  depend.  To 
be  sure,  it  granted  the  King  the 
monies  he  desired,  but  it  quarrelled 
with  him  on  a  subject  dear  to  his 
heart — ^the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland, — ^and  it  made  very  evident 
its  desire  to  compel  him  to  proceed 
against  the  recusants  and  to  grant 
several  sorely  needed  reforms — ^par- 
ticularly the  relinquishment  of  cer- 
tain oppressive  feudal  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  the  correction  of  sundry 
abuses  of  the  Exchequer,  the  aboli- 
tion or  modification  of  monopolies, 
and  the  adoption  of  measures  to  pro- 
mote trade.  Had  it  been  a  united 
body  it  might  have  accomplished 
much.  But  as  it  was,  the  Lords — 
then  as  now  painfully  conservative- 


blocked  the  demands  of  the  Commons, 
with  the  result  that  the  stun  total 
of  legislation  effected  was  satisfactory 
to  neither  Parliament  nor  King,  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  was  little, 
if  at  all,  improved. 

Out  of  the  hurly-burly  of  dispute 
and  recrimination,  however,  one 
definite  and  important  fact  clearly 
emerged — ^the  fact  that  Parliament 
intended  to  revive  its  neglected 
rights  by  claiming  that  the  legis- 
lative power  lay  with  it,  not  with  the 
King.  In  emphasizing  this  claim, 
none  was  more  voiceful  than  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys.  From  the  first  he 
was  an  untiring  leader  of  the  party 
of  reform.  The  journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  1604  to  1607  abound 
with  entries  testifying  to  the  ardor 
with  which  he  pressed  the  claims  of 
Parliament  and  the  needs  of  his 
constituents  and  of  the  nation  at 
large.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
most  important  committees — ^the 
committee  on  religious  matters,  the 
committee  on  monopolies,  the  com- 
mittee on  trade,  the  committee  on 
wardships.  When  conferences  were 
held  with  the  Lords  he  was  usually 
a  conferee,  and  he  was  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  found  among  the  deputa- 
tions appointed  to  wait  on  the  King. 
In  debate  he  was  no  less  energetic. 
Roundly  declaring  that  **  Parliament 
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is  no  Parliament  if  it  be  not  free,"  he 
exhorted  his  colleagues  to  stand  firm 
for  their  privileges;  and  where  the 
will  of  Parliament  clashed  with  the 
desires  of  James — as  in  the  matter  of 
the  Union — he  was  outspoken  and 
unyielding  in  his  opposition  to  the 
King. 

.  Fortunately  for  himself,  for  Eng- 
land and  for  America,  the  good- 
natured  "British  Solomon"  did  not 
as  yet  take  umbrage  at  these  attacks. 
Otherwise,  the  royal  ordinance  of 
March  19,  1607,  increasing  the  Council 
of  Virginia  and  **  augmenting  their 
authority,  for  the  better  directing  and 
ordering  of  such  things  as  shall  con- 
cern the  two  several  colonies,"  would 
not  have  contained  the  name  of  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys  as  a  member  of  the 
new  Council.  This  is  the  first  docu- 
mentary mention  of  Sandys  in  con- 
nection with  American  affairs,  but  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  not 
himself  an  original  Virginia  "adven- 
turer,"  he  must  from  the  time  of  its 
inception  have  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  colonization  project.  Its  pro- 
moters included  some  of  his  closest 
friends,  and  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  be  impressed  by  its  possi- 
bilities from  the  political  and  economic 
point  of  view.  In  any  event,  from 
the  moment  of  his  appointment  as  a 
Virginia  councillor  he  began  to  study 
trans-Atlantic  questions  with  the 
intensity  and  intelligence  that  char- 
acterized his  handling  of  domestic 
affairs. 

He  found  plenty  to  occupy  his 
mind.  Already  Spain  had  signified 
her  displeasure,  not  merely  by  the 
remonstrances  of  diplomacy  but  by 
capturing  and  imprisoning  would-be 
colonists.  And,  as  time  passed  and 
stories  of  colonial  dissension  drifted 
home,  he  realized  that  in  the  form  of 
government  provided  by  the  first 
charter  lay  another  source  of  danger 
to  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
The  ** Spanish  wrongs"  disposed  of, 
he  bent  his  energies  to  the  task  of 
devising  a  scheme  whereby  the  pros- 
pects for  governmental  stability  and 
economic  prosperity  might  be  im- 
proved.   The  first  result  of  his  labors 


— ^and  an  excellent  result — ^was  the 
charter  of  1609  transferring  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony  from  the  Crown 
to  the  Virginia  Company  and  relieving 
the  colonists  from  taxes  and  customs 
dues.  This  charter  James  promptly 
granted,  having  regard  less  to  its 
constitutional  significance  than  to  the 
fact  that  it  would  enable  him  to  assure 
the  representatives  of  indignant  Spain 
that  he  had  no  share  in  the  attempt 
of  his  subjects  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  New  World.  Highly  delighted, 
and  quite  willing  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility, Sandys  and  his  friends 
set  about  the  work  of  reorganization. 
Hardly  was  this  completed  when 
the  tidings  came  to  him  that  James 
was  about  to  stmimon  Parliament. 
The  news  was  not  unwelcome.  In 
common  with  other  thoughtful  obser- 
vers Sandys  had  watched  with  min- 
gled fear  and  indignation  the  course 
of  events  during  the  three  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  Parliament 
last  met.  In  that  interval  James 
had  replenished  his  purse  by  forced 
loans,  by  arbitrary  increase  of  im- 
positions and  by  lavish  sales  of 
monopolies.  Unmindful  of  the  grow- 
ing distress,  he  had  indulged  in  splen- 
did "progressions"  through  his  realm, 
in  hunting,  in  masquerading,  and  in 
many  another  form  of  pleasure  that 
entailed  economic  waste.  Now,  all 
other  means  failing,  he  was  calling 
Parliament  for  the  single  purpose  of 
obtaining  fresh  funds.  Of  this  his 
subjects  were  well  aware,  and  none 
-  better  than  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and 
his  fellow  reformers.  So  to  London 
they  rode,  prepared  not  to  give  but 
to  bargain.  The  King's  demands  they 
met  by  counter  demands.  There  must 
be  recognition  of  the  illegality  of 
levying  impositions  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament;  there  must  be  a 
curtailing  of  monopolies;  there  must, 
in  fine,  be  the  acknowledgment 
that  in  Parliament  lay  the  legis- 
lative power.  Lacking  this  acknow- 
ledgment, not  a  penny.  With  such 
a  King  and  with  such  a  Parlia- 
ment, agreement  was  out  of  th** 
question.  Bluster  and  whining  '^ 
one     side,   firmness     on    the    otV 
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dissolution,  and  Edgehill  that  much 
nearer. 

Four  years  more  of  opportunity 
to  Sandys  to  devote  himself  to  the 
development  of  England's  dominion 
over  sea.  Sadly  did  Virginia  stand 
in  need  of  his  intellect,  his  energy, 
his  unfailing  optimism.  Discouraged 
by  the  non-fulfilment  of  their  sanguine 
visions,  the  adventurers  were  talking 
of  withdrawing  their  support  and  of 
abandoning  the  colony  to  the  wilder- 
ness, the  Spaniard  and  the  Indian. 
But  Sandys,  with  Smythe  and  South- 
ampton and  others  of  like  stout  heart, 
rallied  the  waverers,  found  additional 
capital,  labored  night  and  day.  To 
the  King  went  a  petition  for  a  third 
charter,  and  albeit  it  contained  pro- 
visions incompatible  with  his  own 
exalted  ideas  of  sovereignty,  James 
granted  this  charter  as  cheerfully  as 
he  had  its  predecessor,  thus  unwit- 
tingly giving  his  approval  to  what 
the  late  Alexander  Brown  was  justi- 
fied in  calling  **the  entering  wedges 
of  American  liberty,  the  heralds  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence."  For 
when  it  was  decided,  a  few  years 
later,  to  create  a  colonial  legislative 
assembly  composed  of  delegates  elec- 
ted by  the  colonists  themselves, 
Sandys  and  those  who  assisted  him 
in  drafting  the  *' Great  Charter"  by 
which  the  first  American  House  of 
Representatives  was  called  into  being, 
were  able  to  take  this  momentous 
forward  step  by  virtue  of  privileges 
bestowed  in  the  charters  of  1609  and 
1612. 

This,  however,  is  anticipating.  Be- 
tween 1 610  and  1 61 8,  the  year  of  the 
"Great  Charter,"  much  occurred  to 
strengthen  Sandys 's  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  leader  not  merely  of  Parlia- 
ment but  of  the  nation,  a  democratic 
leader  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 
Noteworthy  in  this  respect  was  the 
policy  he  adopted  in  the  Parliament 
of  16 1 4 — the  Addled  Parliament  as  it 
has  come  down  in  historv.  Elected 
to  represent  several  boroughs,  despite 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Court 
party  to  prevent  his  election  from 
any,  he  not  only  thwarted  the  King's 
will  at  every  turn,  but  on  one  memor- 


able day — the  twenty-first  of  May — 
he  delivered  a  speech  which  struck 
at  the  very  existence  of  the  monarchy. 
The  King  is  king,  he  made  brave  to 
assert,  not  by  reason  of  inheritance 
but  because  he  is  the  chosen  of  the 
people.  He  rules  only  by  the  consent 
of  the  people.  "No  successive  king 
but  first  elected."  Small  wonder 
that  James,  cherishing  the  belief 
that  he  ruled  England  by  di\dne  right 
and  his  superior  wisdom,  should 
angrily  dissolve  a  Parliament  ap- 
proving such  treasonable  utterances 
— ^ay,  and  in  its  bitterness  at  what  it 
was  pleased  to  call  its  grievances, 
threatening  his  Scotch  followers  with 
a  Sicilian  Vespers.  Small  wonder 
that,  a  day  or  so  after  the  dissolution. 
His  Majesty  should  with  his  own  Most 
Gracious  hands  tear  to  fragments  the 
bills  proposed  by  the  offending  as- 
sembly. Small  wonder  that  Sandys 
and  other  of  its  most  obstructive 
members  should  be  haled  before  the 
Privy  Council  to  clear  themselves 
and  to  "bring  in  their  notes  and 
papers  to  be  burnt." 

For  that  speech  of  the  twenty- 
first  of  May  James  never  forgave  San- 
dys— "my  greatest  enemy,"  as  he 
began  to  style  him.  His  election  in 
16 1 7  as  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Virginia  Company,  and  his  subse- 
quent election  as  treasurer,  giving 
him  full  control  of  the  company,  were 
regarded  with  so  little  favor  by  the 
titular  head  of  the  nation  that  when, 
in  the  course  of  time,  he  came  up  for 
re-election,  the  monarch  roughly  inter- 
vened. "Choose  the  devil  if  you 
will,"  ran  the  message  he  sent  to 
the  company,  "but  not  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys." 

This  message  was  sent  in  1620; 
that  is  to  say,  after  Sand}^  had  seen 
to  it  that  the  colonists — ^who,  by  the 
way,  do  not  seem  to  have  craved  the 
boon — should  enjoy  in  far  away  Vir- 
ginia the  blessings  of  self-government, 
and  after  he  had  secured  for  the  Pil- 
grims authority  to  plant  their  fertile 
seeds  of  liberty  in  the  New  World. 
Reason  enough,  in  all  conscience,  for 
James  to  frown  upon  him.  Bending 
to  the  storm  Sandys  gave  place,  not 
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to  one  of  the  King's  nominees  but  to 
his  bosom  friend,  Southampton,  and 
thus  contrived  to  retain  a  supreme 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  com- 
pany. Soon,  too,  he  had  opportunity 
to  strike  back  at  the  King. 

For  seven  years  James  had  tried  the 
experiment  of  governing  without  a 
Parliament.  The  consequences  had 
not  been  happy.  Lower  and  lower 
sank  England's  prestige,  lower  her 
fortunes.  Contemporary  memoirs 
paint  in  lurid  colors  the  wretchedness 
of  the  kingdom.  Everywhere  star- 
vation and  pestilence  stretched  out 
their  skinny  hands.  Men  roamed 
the  highways  and  byways  in  quest 
of  work,  and,  not  finding  it,  turned 
thief  or  worse.  Trade  was  completely 
at  a  standstill.  "Tenants  generally," 
complained  the  court  newsmonger. 
Chamberlain,  "cannot  pay  their  rents, 
and  many  make  suit  to  give  up  their 
leases.  .  .  .  Corn  and  cattle  were 
never  at  so  low  a  rate  since  I  can  re- 
member; wheat  at  2s  a  bushel ; 'barley 
at  7s  a  quarter,  et  sic  de  cceieris; 
and  yet  they  can  get  no  riddance  at 
that  price.  So  that  land  falls  every- 
where." James  himself  felt  the  pinch 
of  poverty.  He  needed  money  to 
assist  his  son-in-law,  the  Count  Pala- 
tine, at  war  and  hard  pressed;  he 
needed  money  still  more  to  satisfy 
his  greedy  favorites.  And,  there- 
fore, dislike  the  prospect  as  he  might, 
there  was  no  recourse  but  to  convene 
the  Lords  and  Commons  and  throw 
himself  on  their  mercy. 

The  new  Parliament,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  162 1,  was  unquestionably 
the  most  important  of  the  reign, 
and  its  proceedings  were  followed 
with  breathless  anxiety  by  all  Eng- 
land. As  was  only  to  have  been 
expected,  the  speech  from  the  throne 
paid  scant  attention  to  the  lamentable 
conditions  existing  throughout  the 
country.  Instead,  the  emphasis,  after 
considerable  circumlocution,  was  on 
the  King's  financial  needs.  "I  seek 
your  supply,"  he  finally  entreated, 
"not  that  it  should  fall  into  a  bot- 
tomless purse,  but  to  use  the  same  as 
the  necessity  of  my  affairs  shall  re- 
quire."    Here   was   the   true   Stuart 


note  of  colossal  egotism  and  colossal 
selfishness.  Finding  that  he  did  not 
purpose  sending  troops  immediately 
to  the  aid  of  the  Count  Palatine,  the 
House  voted  him  but  a  niggardly 
appropriation  and  at  once  turned  to 
the  question  of  reforms. 

Again  Sandys  held  all  eyes.  He 
had  not  been  present  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  being  engaged,  his 
brother  Samuel  explained,  in  urgent 
business  connected  with  Virginia;  but 
he  took  his  seat  before  the  session 
was  a  fortnight  old,  and  within  a  few 
days  electrified  the  House  by  demand- 
ing the  prohibition  of  all  tobacco 
imports  from  Spain.  Irritating  in 
the  extreme  must  this  demand  have 
been  to  James,  who  was  then  nursing 
sedulously  his  pet  project  of  the 
"Spanish  match."  But  Sandys  took 
no  thought  for  the  feelings  and  desires 
of  the  King.  His  object  was  to 
benefit  England  and  to  benefit  like- 
wise his  beloved  Virginia,  and  he 
had  arguments  to  convince  the  Com- 
mons of  the  reasonableness  of  his 
proposal.  The  existing  commercial 
depression,  he  set  forth,  was  mainly 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  money,  and 
this  in  turn  was  largely  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  the  gold  formerly 
derived  from  Spain  had  been  re- 
placed by  tobacco.  Tobacco,  he  con- 
tinued, could  be  grown  as  readily  in 
Virginia  as  in  the  West  Indies,  and, 
consequently,  "it  will  be  a  double 
profit  to  us  to  divert  the  bringing  in 
of  tobacco  out  of  Spain,  and  to  cause 
it  to  be  brought  out  of  Virginia  and 
the  Summer  Islands  [the  Bermudas]; 
for  thereby  we  shall  enrich  those 
countries  under  our  dominion  and 
also  England  shall  be  better  stored 
with  money,  when  we  will  not  take 
our  return  for  our  merchandise  in 
tobacco  but  in  coin  or  bullion  as  we 
were  wont  to  do."  He  had  sounded 
a  popular  chord  and,  in  face  of  the 
vicious  opposition  of  the  *' Spanish 
party,"  the  House  passed  his  bill. 

Now  began  a  harrying  of  the 
monopolists,  whose  iniquities  were  so 
laid  bare  that  the  King  had  no  choice 
but  to  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
Next    the    judiciar\^   was    attacked. 
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a  victim  being  found  in  none  other 
than  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  against 
whom  charge  after  charge  was  brought 
home.  James  stirred  uneasily.  This 
revival  of  impeachments  was  little 
to  his  liking.  Still  less  to  his  liking 
was  the  fact  that  Parliament  was  not 
concerning  itself  with  his  pecuniary 
difficulties.  He  alternately  pleaded 
and  threatened,  but  to  no  avail. 
Then  to  the  ears  of  at  least  one 
member  came  a  report  that  the  King 
had  marked  certain  Commoners  for 
punishment.  This  member  was  San- 
dys. Rising  in  his  seat,  shortly 
before  the  siunmer  recess,  he  in- 
formed the  House  that  he  had  heard 
"some  would  be  questioned  for  some 
words  spoken  here,"  and  expressed 
his  fear  lest  misleading  reports  of  his 
policies  and  his  speeches  had  been 
carried  to  high  quarters.  He  there- 
fore requested  his  colleagues  to  place 
on  record  their  opinion  of  all  he  had 
said  and  done  in  Parliament.  The 
response  was  prompt  and  to  the 
point,  the  House  resolving  that  "Sir 
Edwin  Sandys  is  free  from  having 
given  any  just  cause  of  offence,  either 
to  His  Majesty  or  any  other  person." 
Time  speedily  disclosed  reason  for 
his  misgivings.  Parliament  had  no 
more  than  adjourned  when  he  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff  of  London,  as  was  the  phil- 
osopher Selden,  not  a  member  of 
Parliament  but  one  of  his  warmest 
friends.  His  house  was  searched 
and  his  papers  were  seized.  The 
story  goes  that  the  King's  officers 
insisted  upon  his  wife's  surrendering 
to  them  the  keys  to  her  private 
cabinet,  which  she  gracefully  did 
with  the  remark  that  "she  wished 
His  Majesty  had  a  key  to  unlock  her 
husband's  heart,  that  His  Majesty 
might  see  there  was  not  therein  any- 
thing but  loyalty."  These  acts  roused 
the  people  to  a  passion.  It  was 
popularly  supposed  that  Sandys  had 
been  arrested  for  his  parliamentary 
utterances,  and  although  the  court 
gave  out  that  his  imprisonment  was 
due  to  a  non-parliamentary  offence, 
the  demand  for  his  release  became 
insistent    and    vociferous.     So    high 


did  feeling  run,  that  ere  a  month  was 
out  James  in  a  panic  opened  the 
prison  doors.  Even  then  murmtin'ngs 
continued,  to  rise  to  a  formal  remon- 
strance the  moment  Parliament  re- 
stmied  its  stormy  session.  Again  the 
King,  through  Secretary  Calvert,  de- 
nied that  the  occasion  of  his  action 
was  Sandys's  course  in  the  House. 
Polite  but  manifest  incredulitygreeted 
the  announcement.  Yet  it  was  ab- 
solutely true.  Not  in  Parliament  but 
in  Virginia  lay  the  secret  of  the  arrest. 

The  rejection  of  his  nominees  for 
the  treasurership  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  the  creation  of  a  free 
elective  Legislature  in  Virginia,  and 
above  all  the  representations  of 
Spain,  with  which  country  he  hoped 
to  ally  England  by  a  royal  marriage, 
had  worked  James  to  a  frenzy.  In 
Sandys,  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
company,  he  saw  his  evil  genius,  and, 
having  determined  to  resume  for 
himself  the  government  of  the  distant 
colony;  it  was  only  natural  that  he 
should  begin  by  removing  from  his 
path  the  man  who  would  most  bit- 
terly oppose  his  contemplated  attack 
on  the  company.  Foiled  in  this 
purpose,  he  nevertheless  proceeded 
on  the  course  he  had  marked  out. 
Being  the  man  he  was,  and  being 
completely  under  the  domination  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  he  could 
not  do  otherwise.  Now  circumstances 
favored  him,  for  the  company  was 
torn  by  internal  dissensions.  Still, 
it  made  a  brave  resistance.  To  his 
demands  that  it  surrender  its  charters, 
a  contemptuous  refusal  was  returned. 
The  commission  he  appointed  to 
investigate  its  affairs  were  compelled 
to  report  that  "nothing  could  be 
taken  hold  of  to  wrest  the  patent 
from  the  company."  As  a  last  resort 
James  turned  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  on  July  24,  1624,  the 
charters  were  declared  null  and  void. 
By  this  decision  the  company  was 
swept  out  of  existence,  but  the  in- 
stitutions it  had  planted  remained  to 
blossom  into  the  United  States  of 
America. 

With  the  resumption  of  royal  con- 
trol of  Virginia,  Sandys's  period  of 
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greatest  usefulness  came  to  an  end. 
The  few  years  of  life  that  remained  to 
him  may  be  rapidly  summed  up. 
In  1635,  and  ^ain  in  1626,  he 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  hardly  displayed  his 
old-time  strenuosity.  Well  might  he 
have  wearied  of  a  struggle  that 
seemed  hopeless,  and  the  more  hope- 
less with  the  passing  of  unworthy 
James  and  the  advent  of  unworthier 
Charles.  Thereafter  he  spent  his 
days  in  retirement,  until  his  death  in 
October,    1629.     He  was  buried  in 


the  beautiful  chapel  at  his  Kentish 
home,  beneath  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment he  himself  had  built,  and. 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  not  one  of 
his  many  children  had  the  filial  piety 
to  inscribe  the  pedestal  he  left  blank. 
But  better  than  any  mortuary  in- 
scription is  the  inscription  his  life 
itself  wrote  in  the  pages  of  history. 
There  he  stands  resplendent  as  a 
founder  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  democ- 
racy of  to-day,  the  democracy  whose 
influence  penetrates  to  the  most 
remote  comer  of  the  earth. 
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By  Arthur  C.  Benson 

II 

CONTENTMENT 


I  HAVE  attempted 
of  late,  in  more 
than  one  book,  to 
depict  a  certain 
kind  of  tranquil 
life,  a  life  of  re- 
flection rather 
than  of  action,  of 
contemplation  rather  than  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  I  have  tried  to  do  this  from 
different  points  of  view,  though  the 
essence  has  been  the  same.  I  en- 
deavored at  first  to  do  it  anony- 
mously, because  I  have  no  desire  to 
recommend  these  ideas  as  being  my 
own  theories.  The  personal  back- 
ground rather  detracts  from  than 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  thoughts, 
because  people  can  compare  my  theo- 
ries with  my  practice,  and  show  how 
lamentably  I  fail  to  carry  them  out. 
But  time  after  time  I  have  been 
pulled  reluctantly  out  of  my  burrow, 
by  what  I  still  consider  a  wholly  mis- 
guided zeal  for  publicity,  till  I  have 
decided  that  I  will  lurk  no  longer. 
It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that 
I  published,  under  my  own  name, 
a  book  called  "Beside  Stilt  Waters," 
"Copyrighl,  19a;.  by 


a  harmless  enough  volume,  I  thought, 
which  was  meant  to  be  a  deliberate 
summary  or  manifesto  of  these  ideas. 
It  depicted  a  young  man  who,  after 
a  reasonable  experience  of  practical 
life,  resolved  to  retire  into  the  shade, 
and  who  in  that  position  indulged 
profusely  in  leisurely  reverie.  The 
book  was  carefully  enough  written, 
and  I  have  been  a  good  deal  surprised 
to  find  that  it  has  met  with  consider- 
able disapproval,  and  even  derision, 
on  the  part  of  many  reviewers.  It 
has  been  called  morbid  and  indolent, 
and  decadent,  and  half-a-hundred 
more  ugly  adjectives. 

Now  I  do  not  for  an  instant  question 
the  right  of  a  single  one  of  these  con- 
scientious persons  to  form  whatever 
opinion  they  like  about  my  book,  and 
to  express  it  in  any  terms  they  like. 
They  say,  and  obviously  feel,  that  the 
thought   of   the    book    is   essentially 
thin,  and  that  the  vein  in  which  it  is 
written  is   offensively  egotis*" 
do  not  dispute  the  possibili' 
being  perfectly  right.     An 
exhibits  his  paintings,  or  a  " 
publishes   his   books,   chal 
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criticisms  of  the  public;  and  I  am 
quite  siu'e  that  the  reviewers  who 
frankly  disliked  my  book,  and  said 
so  plainly,  thought  that  they  were 
doing  their  duty  to  the  public,  and 
warning  them  against  teaching  which 
they  believed  to  be  insidious  and 
even  immoral,  I  honor  them  for 
doing  this,  and  1  applaud  them, 
especially  if  they  did  violence  to 
their  own  feelings  of  courtesy  and 
urbanity  in  doing  so. 

Then  there  were  some  good-natured 
reviewers  who  practically  said  that 
the  book  was  simply  a  collection  of 
amiable  platitudes;  but  that  if  the 
public  liked  to  read  such  stuff,  they 
were  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I 
admire  these  reviewers  for  a  different 
reason,  partly  for  their  tolerant  per- 
mission to  the  public  to  read  what 
they  choose,  and  still  more  because 
I  like  to  think  that  there  are  so  many 
intelligent  people  in  the  world  who 
are  wearisomely  familiar  with  ideas 
which  have  only  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally dawned  upon  myself.  I  have 
no  intention  of  trying  to  refute  or 
convince  my  critics,  and  I  beg  them 
with  all  my  heart  to  say  what  they 
think  about  my  books,  because  only 
by  the  frank  interchange  of  ideas 
can  we  arrive  at  the  truth. 

But  what  I  am  going  to  try  to  do 
in  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  theory 
by  virtue  of  which  my  book  is  con- 
demned, and  I  am  going  to  try  to 
give  the  fullest  weight  to  the  con- 
siderations urged  against  it.  I  am 
sure  there  is  something  in  what  the 
critics  say,  but  I  believe  that  where 
we  differ  is  in  this.  The  critics  who 
disapprove  of  my  book  seem  to  me 
to  think  that  all  men  are  cast  in  the 
same  mould,  and  that  the  principles 
which  hold  good  for  some  necessarily 
hold  good  for  all.  What  I  like  best 
about  their  criticisms  is  that  they  are 
made  in  a  spirit  of  moral  earnestness 
and  ethical  seriousness.  I  am  a  seri- 
ous man  myself,  and  I  rejoice  to  see 
others  serious.  The  point  of  view 
which  they  seem  to  recommend  is 
the  point  of  view  of  a  certain  kind 
of  practical  strenuousness,  the  gospel 
of  push,  if  I  may  so  call  it.     They 


seem  to  hold  that  people  ought  to  be 
discontented  with  what  they  are. 
that  they  ought  to  try  to  better  them- 
selves, that  they  ought  to  be  ax^tive, 
and  what  they  call  normal ;  that  when 
they  have  done  their  work  as  ener- 
getically as  possible,  they  should 
amuse  themselves  energetically,  too. 
take  hard  exercise,  shout  and    play. 

Pleased  as  the  Indian  boy  to  run 
And  shoot  his  arrows  in  the  sun, 

and  that  then  they  should  recreate 
themselves  like  Homeric  heroes,  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  listening  comfor- 
tably to  the  minstrel,  and  take  their 
fill  of  love  in  a  full-blooded  way. 

That  is,  I  think,  a  very  good  theory 
of  life  for  some  people,  though  I  think 
it  is  a  little  barbarous:  it  is  Spartan 
rather  than  Athenian. 

Some  of  my  critics  take  a  higher 
kind  of  ground,  and  say  that  I  want 
to  minimize  and  melt  down  the  old 
stem  beliefs  and  principles  of  morality 
into  a  kind  of  nebulous  emotion. 
They  remind  me  a  little  of  an  old- 
country  squire  of  whom  I  have  heard, 
of  the  John  Bull  type,  whose  younger 
son,  a  melancholy  and  sentimental 
youth,  joined  the  Church  of  Rome. 
His  father  was  determined  that  this 
should  not  separate  them,  and  asked 
him  to  come  home  and  talk  it  over. 
He  told  his  eldest  son  that  he  was 
going  to  remonstrate  with  the  erring 
youth  in  a  simple  and  affectionate 
way.  The  eldest  son  said  that  he 
hoped  his  father  would  do  it  tactfully 
and  gently,  as  his  brother  was  highly 
sensitive;  to  which  his  father  replied 
that  he  had  thought  over  what  he 
meant  to  say,  and  was  going  to  be 
very  reasonable.  The  young  man 
arrived,  and  was  ushered  into  the 
study  by  his  eldest  brother.  **  Well," 
said  the  squire,  **very  glad  to  see  you, 
Harry;  but  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  your  mother's  religion  is  not  good 
enough  for  a  d d  ass  like  you?*' 

Now  far  from  desiring  to  minimize 
faith  in  God  and  the  Unseen,  I  think 
it  is  the  thing  of  which  the  world  is 
more  in  need  than  anything  else. 
What  has  made  the  path  of  faith  a 
steep  one  to  tread  is  partly  that  it 
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has  got  terribly  enoimbered  with 
ecclesiastical  traditions;  it  has  been 
mended,  like  the  Slough  of  Despond, 
with  cartloads  of  texts  and  insecure 
definitions.  And  partly,  too,  the  old 
simple  undisturbed  faith  in  the  ab- 
solute truth  and  authority  of  the 
Bible  has  given  way.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  Bible  contains  a  considerable 
admixture  of  the  legendary  element; 
and  it  requires  a  strong  intellectual 
and  moral  grip  to  build  one's  faith 
upon  a  collection  of  writings,  some 
of  which,  at  all  events,  are  not  now 
regarded  as  being  historically  and 
literally  true.  **If  I  cannot  believe 
it  all,"  says  the  simple,  bewildered 
soul,  "how  can  I  be  certain  that  any 
of  it  is  indubitably  true?"  Only  the 
patient  and  desirous  spirit  can  decide ; 
but  whatever  else  fades,  the  perfect 
insight,  the  Divine  message  of  the 
Son  of  Man  cannot  fade;  the  dim- 
mer the  historical  setting  becomes, 
the  brighter  shine  the  parables  and 
the  sayings,  so  far  beyond  the  power 
of  His  followers  to  have  originated, 
so  utterly  satisfying  to  our  deepest 
needs.  What  I  desire  to  say  with  all 
my  heart  is  that  we  pilgrims  need 
not  be  dismayed  because  the  golden 
clue  dips  into  darkness  and  mist; 
it  emerges  as  bright  as  ever  upon  the 
upward  slope  of  the  valley.  If  one 
disregards  all  that  is  uncertain,  all 
that  cannot  be  held  to  be  securely 
proved  in  the  sacred  writings,  there 
still  remain  the  essential  facts  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  and  more  deep 
and  fruitful  principles  than  a  man 
can  keep  and  make  his  own  in  the 
course  of  a  lifetime,  however  purely 
and  faithfully  he  lives  and  strives. 
To  myself  the  doubtful  matters  are 
things  absolutely  immaterial,  like 
the  debris  of  the  mine,  while  the 
precious  ore  gleams  and  sparkles  in 
every  boulder. 

What,  in  effect,  these  critics  say 
is  that  a  man  must  not  discuss  re- 
ligion unless  he  is  an  expert  in  the- 
ology. When  I  try,  as  I  have  once 
or  twice  tried,  to  criticise  some  cur- 
rent conception  of  a  Christian  dogma, 
the  theological  reviewer,  with  a  titter 
that    resembles    the    titter    of    Miss 


Squeers  in  **  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  says 
that  a  writer  who  prestimes  to  discuss 
such  questions  ought  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  modern  develop- 
ments of  theology.  To  that  I  demur, 
because  I  am  not  attempting  to  dis- 
cuss theology,  but  current  conceptions 
of  theology.  If  the  advance  in  the- 
ology has  been  so  enormous,  then  all  I 
can  say  is  that  the  theologians  fail 
to  bring  home  the  knowledge  of  that 
progress  to  the  man  in  the  street. 
To  use  a  simple  parable,  what  one 
feels  about  many  modern  theological 
statements  is  what  the  eloquent  bag- 
man said  in  praise  of  the  Yorkshire 
ham:  ** Before  you  know  what  you 
are,  there — it  's  wanished!"  This  is 
not  so  in  science;  science  advances, 
and  the  ordinary  man  knows  more  or 
less  what  is  going  on;  he  understands 
what  is  meant  by  the  development  of 
species,  he  has  an  inkling  of  what 
radio-activity  means,  and  so  forth; 
but  this  is  because  science  is  mak- 
ing discoveries,  while  theological  dis- 
coveries are  mainly  of  a  liberal  and 
negative  kind,  a  modification  of  old 
axioms,  a  loosening  of  old  definitions. 
Theology  has  made  no  discoveries 
about  the  nature  of  God,  or  the  nature 
of  the  soul;  the  problem  of  free  will 
and  necessity  is  as  dark  as  ever,  ex- 
cept that  scientific  discovery  tends  to 
show  more  and  more  that  an  im- 
mutable law  regulates  the  smallest 
details  of  life.  I  honor,  with  all  my 
heart,  the  critics  who  have  approached 
the  Bible  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
they  approach  other  literature;  but 
the  only  definite  result  has  been  to 
make  what  was  considered  a  matter 
of  blind  faith  more  amatter  of  opinion. 
But  to  attempt  to  scare  men  away 
from  discussing  religious  topics,  by 
saying  that  it  is  only  a  matter  for 
experts,  is  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Inquisition.  It  is  like  saying  to  a 
man  that  he  must  not  discuss  ques- 
tions of  diet  and  exercise  because  he 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, or  that  no  one  may  argue 
on  matters  of  current  politics  unless 
he  is  a  trained  historian.  Religion 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  matter  of  vita 
and  daily  concern  for  every  one  of  us 
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if  our  moral  progress  and  our  spiritual 
prospects  are  affected  by  what  we  be- 
lieve, theologians  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  any  one  who  will  discuss  religious 
ideas  from  the  current  point  of  view, 
if  it  only  leads  them  to  clear  up  mis- 
conceptions that  may  prevail.  If 
I  needed  to  justify  myself  further,  I 
would  only  add  that  since  I  began  to 
write  on  such  subjects,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  large  nimiber  of  letters  from 
unknown  people,  who  seem  to  be 
grateful  to  any  one  who  will  attempt 
to  speak  frankly  on  these  matters, 
with  the  earnest  desire,  which  I  can 
honestly  say  has  never  been  absent 
from  my  mind,  to  elucidate  and  con- 
firm a  belief  in  simple  and  essential 
religious  principles. 

And  now  I  would  go  on  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  the  larger  object 
which  I  have  had  in  view.  My  aim 
has  been  to  show  how  it  is  possible 
for  people  living  quiet  and  humdrum 
lives,  without  any  opportunities  of 
gratifying  ambition  or  for  taking  a 
leading  part  on  the  stage  of  the  world, 
to  make  the  most  of  simple  condi- 
tions, and  to  live  lives  of  dignity  and 
joy.  My  own  belief  is  that  what 
is  commonly  called  success  has  an 
insidious  power  of  poisoning  the 
clear  springs  of  life;  because  people 
who  grow  to  depend  upon  the  stimulus 
of  success  sink  into  dreariness  and 
dulness  when  that  stimulus  is  with- 
drawn. Here  my  critics  have  found 
fault  with  me  for  not  being  more 
strenuous,  more  virile,  more  ener- 
getic. It  is  strange  to  me  that  my 
object  can  have  been  so  singularly 
misunderstood.  I  believe,  with  all 
my  heart,  that  happiness  depends 
upon  strenuous  energy;  but  I  think 
that  this  energy  ought  to  be  expended 
upon  work,  and  everyday  life,  and 
relations  with  others,  and  the  ac- 
cessible pleasures  of  literature  and 
art.  The  gospel  that  I  detest  is  the 
gospel  of  success,  the  teaching  that 
every  one  ought  to  be  discontented 
with  his  setting,  that  a  man  ought 
to  get  to  the  front,  clear  a  space 
round  him,  eat,  drink,  make  love, 
cry  and  strive  and  fight.  It  is  all 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  feebler  people. 


That  is  a  detestable  ideal,   because 
it  is   the   gospel   of   tyranny   rather 
than  the  gospel   of  equality.     It   is 
obvious,  too,  that  such  success  de- 
pends upon  a  man  being  stronger  than 
his  fellows,  and  is  only  made  possible 
by  shoving  and  hectoring,  and  bully- 
ing the  weak.     The  preaching  of  this 
violent  gospel  has  done  us  already 
grievous  harm;  it  is  this  which  has 
tended   to   depopulate   country    dis- 
tricts, to  make  people  averse  to  dis- 
charging all  honest  subordinate  tasks, 
to  make  men  and  women  overvalue 
excitement  and  amusement.     The  re- 
sult of  it  is  the  lowest  kind  of  demo- 
cratic sentiment,  which  says   "every 
one  is  as  good  as  every  one  else,  and 
I  am  a  little  better,"  and  the  jeal- 
ous spirit,  which  says  **if  I  cannot  be 
prominent,   I  will  do  my  best  that 
no   one   else   shall   be."     Out   of  it 
develops    the    demon    of    municipal 
politics,  which  makes  a  man  strive 
for  a  place,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  order  things  for  which  others  have 
to    pay.     It   is   this    teaching  which 
makes  power  seem  desirable  for  the 
sake    of    personal    advantages,    and 
with  no  care  for  responsibility.     This 
spirit  seems  to  me  an  utterly  vile 
and   detestable   spirit.     It   tends   to 
disguise  its  rank  individualism  under 
a   pretence    of   desiring   to   improve 
social  conditions.     I  do  not  mean  for 
a  moment  to  say  that  all  social  re- 
formers are  of  this  type;  the  clean- 
handed social  reformer,  who  desires 
no   personal   advantage,    and   whose 
influence  is  a  matter  of  anxious  care, 
is  one  of  the  noblest  of  men;  but  now 
that   schemes   of   social   reform   are 
fashionable,   there  are  a  ntmiber  of 
blatant    people    who    use    them    for 
purposes  of  personal  advancement. 

What  I  rather  desire  is  to  encourage 
a  very  different  kind  of  individualism, 
the  individualism  of  the  man  who 
realizes  that  the  hope  of  the  race 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  life, 
upon  the  ntmiber  of  people  who  live 
quiet,  active,  gentle,  kindly,  faithful 
lives,  enjoying  their  work  and  turning 
for  recreation  to  the  nobler  and 
simpler  sources  of  pleasure — the  love 
of  nature,  poetry,  literature  and  art. 
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Of  course  the  diffictilty  is  that  we  do 
not,  most  of  us,  find  our  pleasures  in 
these  latter  things,  but  in  the  excite- 
ment and  amusement  of  social  life. 
I  mournfully  admit  it,  and  I  quite 
see  the  uselessness  of  trying  to  bring 
pleasures  within  the  reach  of  people 
when  they  have  no  taste  for  them; 
but  an  increasing  niunber  of  people 
do  care  for  such  things,  and  there 
are  still  more  who  would  care  for 
them,  if  only  they  could  be  intro-' 
duced  to  them  at  an  impressionable 
age. 

If  it  is  said  that  this  kind  of  sim- 
plicity is  a  very  tame  and  spiritless 
thing,  I  would  answer  that  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  within  the  reach 
of  all.  The  reason  why  the  pursuit 
of  social  advancement  and  success 
is  so  hollow,  is  that  the  subordinate 
life  is  after  all  the  life  that  must  fall 
to  the  majority  of  people.  We  cannot 
organize  society  on  the  lines  of  the 
army  of  a  lesser  German  state,  which 
consisted  of  twenty-four  officers,  cov- 
ered with  military  decorations,  and 
eight  privates.  The  successful  men, 
whatever  happens,  must  be  a  small 
minority;  and  what  I  desire  is  that 
success,  as  it  is  called,  should  fall 
quietly  and  inevitably  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  deserve  it,  while  ordinary 
people  should  put  it  out  of  their 
thoughts.  It  is  no  use  holding  up 
an  ideal  which  cannot  be  attained, 
and  which  the  mere  attempt  to  at- 
tain makes  fruitful  in  disaster  and 
discontent. 

I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  teach  a  gospel 
of  dulness.  I  am  of  the  opinion  of 
the  poet  who  said 

Life  is  not  life  at  all  without  delight, 
Nor  hath  it  any  might. 

But  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  real 
pleasures  of  the  world  are  those  which 
cannot  be  bought  for  money,  and 
which  are  wholly  independent  of 
success.. 

Every  onewho  has  watched  children 
knows  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
pleasure  that  they  can  extract  out  of 
the  simplest  materials.  To  keep  a 
shop  in  the  comer  of  a  garden,  where 
the    commodities    are    pebbles    and 


thistle-heads  stored  in  old  tin  pots, 
and  which  are  paid  for  in  daisies, 
will  be  an  engrossing  occupation  to 
healthy  children  for  a  long  summer 
afternoon.  There  is  no  reason  why 
that  kind  of  zest  should  not  be  im- 
ported into  later  Ufe;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  people  who  practise 
self-restraint,  who  are  temperate  and 
quiet,  do  retain  a  gracious  kind  of 
contentment  in  all  that  they  do  or 
say,  or  think,  to  extreme  old  age: 
it  is  the  jaded  weariness  of  over- 
strained lives  that  needs  the  stimulus 
of  excitement  to  carry  them  along 
from  hour  to  hour. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  rigid 
asceticism  of  Ruskin's  childhood? 
A  bunch  of  keys  to  play  with,  and 
a  Httle  later  a  box  of  bricks;  the 
Bible  and  the  ** Pilgrim's  Progress" 
and  ** Robinson  Crusoe"  to  read;  a 
stmimary  whipping  if  he  fell  down 
and  hurt  himself,  or  if  he  ever  cried. 
Yet  no  one  would  venture  to  say 
that  this  austerity  in  any  way  stunted 
Ruskin's  development  or  limited  his 
range  of  pleasures;  it  made  him  per- 
haps a  little  submissive  and  unad- 
venturous.  But  who  that  ever  saw 
him,  as  the  most  famous  art  critic 
of  the  day,  being  mercilessly  snubbed, 
when  he  indulged  in  paradoxes,  by 
the  old  wine  merchant,  or  being  told 
to  hold  his  tongue  by  the  grim  old 
mother,  and  obeying  cheerfully  and 
sweetly,  would  have  preferred  him 
to  be  loud,  contradictory  and  self- 
assertive  ?  The  mischief  of  our  present 
system  of  publicity  is  that  we  cannot 
enjoy  our  own  ideas,  unless  we  can 
impress  people  with  them,  or,  at  all 
events,  impress  people  with  a  sense 
of  our  enjoyment  of  them.  There 
is  a  noble  piece  of  character-drawing 
in  one  of  Mr.  Henry  James's  novels, 
•'The  Portrait  of  a  Lady."  where 
Gilbert  Osmond,  a  selfish  dilettante, 
finding  that  he  cannot  make  a  great 
success  or  attain  a  great  position, 
devotes  himself  to  trying  to  mystify 
and  provoke  the  curiosity  of  the 
world  by  retiring  into  a  refined  se- 
clusion, and  professing  that  it  affords 
him  an  exquisite  kind  of  enjoyment 
The  hideous  vulgarity  of  his  attitud 
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is  not  at  first  sight  apparent;  he 
deceives  the  heroine,  who  is  a  con- 
siderable heiress,  into  thinking  that 
here,  at  last,  is  a  man  who  is  living 
a  quiet  and  sincere  life  among  the 
things  of  the  soul;  and  having  ob- 
tained possession  of  her  purse,  he  sets 
up  house  in  a  dignified  old  palace  in 
Rome,  where  he  continues  to  amuse 
himself  by  inviting  distinguished  per- 
sons to  visit  him,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  excluding 
the  lesser  people  who  would  like  to 
be  included. 

This  is,  of  course,  doing  the  thing 
upon  an  almost  sublime  scale;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  in  an  age  which 
values  notoriety  above  everything 
except  property,  a  great  many  people 
do  suffer  from  the  disease  of  not 
enjoying  things,  unless  they  are  aware 
that  others  envy  their  enjoyment. 
To  people  of  an  artistic  temperament 
this  is  a  sore  temptation,  because  the 
essence  of  the  artistic  temperament 
is  its  egotism,  and  egotism,  like  the 
Bread-and-butter  fly,  requires  a  special 
nutriment — the  nutriment  of  external 
admiration. 

And  here,  I  think,  lies  one  of  the 
pernicious  results  of  an  over-developed 
system  of  athletics.  The  more  games 
that  people  play,  the  better;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  wholesome  to  talk 
about  them  for  large  spaces  of  leisure 
time,  any  more  than  it  is  wholesome 
to  talk  about  your  work  or  your  meals. 
The  result  of  all  the  talk  about 
athletics  is  that  the  newspapers  get 
full  of  them  too.  That  is  only  natural. 
It  is  the  business  of  newspapers  to 
find  out  what  interests  people,  and 
to  tell  them  about  it;  but  the  bad 
side  of  it  is  that  young  athletes  get 
introduced  to  the  pleasures  of  pub- 
licity, and  that  ambitious  young  men 
think  that  athletics  are  a  short  cut 
to  fame.  To  have  played  in  a  Uni- 
versity eleven  is  like  accepting  a 
peerage;  you  wear  for  the  rest  of  your 
life  an  agreeable  and  honorable 
social  label,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
a  peerage  is  deserved,  or  should  be 
accepted,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  good  kind  of  fame 
which   depends   on   a   personal    per- 


formance rather  than  upon  a  man's 
usefulness  to  the  human  race. 

The  kind  of  contentment  that  I 
should  like  to  see  on  the  increase  is 
the  contentment  of  a  man  who  works 
hard  and  enjoys  work,  both  in  itself, 
and  in  the  contrast  it  supplies  to  his 
leisure  hours;  and,  further,  whose 
leisure  is  full  of  varied  interests,  not 
only  definite  pursuits,  but  an  interest 
in  his  relations  with  others,  not  onlv 
of  a  spectatorial  kind,  but  with  the 
natural  and  instinctive  desire  to 
contribute  to  their  happiness,  not  in 
a  priggish  way,  but  from  a  sense  of 
cordial  good-fellowship. 

This  programme  may  seem,  as  I 
have  said,  to  be  unambitious  and 
prosaic,  and  to  have  very  little  that 
is  stirring  about  it.  But  my  belief 
is  that  it  can  be  the  most  lively, 
sensitive,  fruitful,  and  enjoyable  pro- 
gramme in  the  world,  because  the 
enjoyment  of  it  depends  upon  the 
very  stuff  of  life  itself,  and  not  upon 
skinmiing  the  cream  off  and  throwing 
away  the  milk 

My  critics  will  say  that  I  am  only 
appearing  again  from  my  cellar,  with 
my  hands  filled  with  bottled  plati- 
tudes; but  if  they  are  platitudes,  by 
which  I  mean  plain  and  obvious  truths, . 
why  do  we  not  find  more  people 
practising  them?  What  I  mean  by  a 
platitude  is  a  truth  so  obvious  that 
it  is  devoid  of  inspiration,  and  has 
become  one  of  the  things  that  every- 
one does  so  instinctively,  that  no 
reminder  of  them  is  necessary.  Would 
that  it  were  so  in  the  present  case! 
All  I  can  say  is  that  I  know  very  few 
people  who  live  their  lives  on  these 
lines,  and  that  most  of  the  people  I 
know,  find  inspiration  anywhere  but 
in  the  homely  stuff  of  Ufe.  Of  course 
there  are  a  good  many  people  who 
take  life  stolidly  enough,  and  do  not 
desire  inspiration  at  all;  but  I  do 
not  mean  that  sort  of  life  in  the  least. 
I  mean  that  it  ought  to  be  possible 
and  delightful  for  people  to  live  lives 
full  of  activity,  and  perception,  and 
kindliness,  and  joy,  on  very  simple 
lines  indeed;  to  take  up  their  work 
day  by  day  with  an  agreeable  sense  of 
putting  out  their  powers,  to  find  in 
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the  pageant  of  nature  an  infinite 
refreshment,  and  to  let  art  and 
poetry  lift  them  up  into  a  world  of 
hopes  and  dreams  and  memories; 
and  thus  life  may  become  a  meal  to 
be  eaten  with  appetite,  with  a  whole- 
some appreciation  of  its  pleasant 
savors,  rather  than  a  meal  eaten  in 
satiety  or  greediness,  with  a  peevish 
repining  that  it  is  not  more  elaborate 
and  delicate. 

I  do  not  claim  to  live  my  own  life 
on  these  lines.  I  started,  as  all  sen- 
sitive and  pleasure-loving  natures  do, 
with  an  expectation  of  finding  life 
a  much  more  exciting,  amusing  and 
delightful  thing  than  I  have  found 
it.  I  desired  to  skip  from  peak  to 
peak,  without  troubling  to  descend 
into  the  valleys.  But  now  that  I 
have  descended,  partly  out  of  curi- 
osity and  partly  out  of  inefficiency, 
no  doubt,  into  the  low-lying  vales, 
I  have  found  them  to  be  beautiful 
and  interesting  places,  the  hedgerows 
full  of  flower  and  leaf,  the  thickets 
musical  with  the  voices  of  birds,  the 
orchards  loaded  with  fruit,  the  friendly 
homesteads  rich  with  tranquil  life 
and  abounding  in  quiet,  friendly 
people;  and  then  the  very  peaks 
themselves,  past  which  my  way  oc- 
casionally conducts  me,  have  a  beau- 
tiful solemnity  of  pure  outline  and 
strong  upliftedness,  seen  from  below, 
which  I  think  they  tend  to  lose,. seen 
from  the  summit ;  and  if  I  have  spoken 
of*  the  quieter  joys,  it  is — I  can  say 
this  with  perfect  honesty — because 
I  have  been  pleased  with  them,  as  a 
bird  is  pleased  with  the  sunshine  and 
the  berries,  and  sings,  not  that  the 
passers-by  may  admire  his  notes,  but 
out  of  simple  joy  of  heart;  and,  after 
all,  it  is  enough  justification,  if  a 
pilgrim  or  two  have  stopped  upon 
their  way  to  listen  with  a  smile. 
That  alone  persuades  me  that  one 
does  no  harm  by  speaking,  even  if 
there  are  other  passers-by  who  say 
what  a  tiresome  note  it  is,  that  they 
have  heard  it  a  hundred  times  before, 


and  cannot  think  why  the  stupid 
bird  does  not  vary  his  song.  Per- 
sonally, I  would  rather  hear  the 
yellow-hammer  utter  his  sharp  mon- 
otonous notes,  with  the  dropping 
cadence  at  the  end,  than  that  he 
should  try  to  imitate  the  nightingale. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  I  am 
quite  wilUng  to  believe  that  the 
critics  speak,  or  think  they  speak, 
in  the  interests  of  the  public,  and 
with  a  tender  concern  that  the  public 
should  not  be  bored.  And  I  will 
take  my  leave  of  them  by  saying, 
like  Miss  Flite,  that  I  will  ask  them 
to  accept  a  blessing,  and  that  when 
I  receive  a  judgment,  I  shall  confer 
estates  impartially. 

But  my  last  word  shall  be  to  my 
readers,  and  I  will  beg  of  them  not 
to  be  deceived  either  by  experts  or 
by  critics;  on  the  one  hand,  not  to 
be  frightened  away  from  speculating 
and  reflecting  about  the  possible 
meanings  of  life  by  the  people  who 
say  that  no  one  under  the  degree  of  a 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  has  any  right  to 
tackle  the  matter;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  would  implore  them  to  be- 
lieve that  a  quiet  life  is  not  necessarily 
a  dull  life,  and  that  the  cutting  off 
of  alcohol  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  lowering  of  physical  vitality;  but 
rather,  that  if  they  will  abstain  for  a 
little  from  dependence  upon  excite- 
ment, they  will  find  their  lives  flooded 
by  a  new  kind  of  quality,  which 
heightens  perception  and  increases 
joy.  Of  course  souls  will  ache  and 
ail,  and  we  have  to  bear  the  burden 
of  our  ancestors'  weaknesses  as  well 
as  the  burden  of  our  own ;  but  just  as, 
in  the  physical  region,  diet  and  exer- 
cise and  regularity  can  effect  more 
cures  than  the  strongest  medicines, 
so,  in  the  life  of  the  spirit,  self- 
restraint  and  deliberate  limitation 
and  tranquil  patience  will  often  lead 
into  a  vigorous  and  effective  channel 
the  stream  that,  left  to  itself,  welters 
and  wanders  among  shapeless  pools 
and  melancholy  marshes. 


WOULD  FATE  BE  KIND 

j 

(Rondeau  Redouble) 

Would  Fate  be  kind,  and  give  our  childhood  back, 

All  the  long  years  which  we  have  left  behind, 
And  bid  us  walk  again  the  self-same  track 

Which  we  have  followed,  ignorant  and  blind, — 

Should  we  be  glad  the  same  old  path  to  find. 

With  every  sorrow,  every  loss  and  lack. 
And  every  burden  for  the  heart  and  mind, — 

Would  Fate  be  kind  and  give  otir  childhood  back? 

Would  Grief's  wild  storms,  Disaster's  thunder-crack, 

Be  recompensed  by  all  Life's  joys  combined  ? 
Would  we  toil  on  beneath  Care's  heavy  pack, 

All  the  long  years  which  we  have  left  behind  ? 

Fair  fruits  were  bitter,  underneath  the  rind; 

In  bluest  skies  the  tempest  gathered  black; 
Would  we  rejoice,  should  Fate  her  skein  rewind. 

And  bid  us  walk  again  the  self-same  track? 

Why  change  the  dates  in  Time's  grim  almanac? 

Safe  with  the  past  let  them  renoain  enshrined ; 
Nor  crave  the  path  in  Life's  cramped  zodiac 

Which  we  have  followed,  ignorant  and  blind. 

We  should  not  be  more  happy  or  resigned, 

Nor  suffer  less  from  scourge,  and  knout,  and  rack, 
Briers  and  thorns  with  nettles  intertwined. 

If  she  should  send  us  on  the  self-same  track. 
Would  Fate  be  kind  ? 

Elizabeth  Akers 
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fHEN  we  speak  of 
Liberal  Culture,  of 
the  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  life 
of  man,  Greece  is 
the  mother  of  us 
all.*  She  herself 
borrowed  from  all 
the  nations,  but  on  all  she  borrowed 
she  set  her  own  creative  stamp. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  if  it 
was  the  Phoenicians  who  taught  the 
Greeks  writing,  it  was  the  Greeks 
who  wrote.  If  their  fresh  sensibility 
was  charmed  by  the  technical  skill  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  artists,  their 
sense  of  human  dignity  was  shocked 
by  its  subjection  to  despotism  and 
priestcraft;  their  instinct  for  beauty 
and  reason  rejected  its  lifeless  and 
fantastic  and  monstrous  forms,  and 
though  they  adopted  the  foreign 
technique,  they  set  about  to  create 
an  art  of  their  own — an  art  true  to 
nature  and  to  htunan  life,  an  art 
which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 
And  with  the  Greek  love  of  beauty 
went  the  Greek  love  of  knowledge. 

It  was  the  Greeks  who  first  dis- 
covered and  illustrated  the  sovereign 
efficacy  of  reason.  We  talk  of  the 
modem  scientific  method,  and  doubt- 
less we  have  perfected  its  details. 
But  the  love  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  the  passion  for  truth,  the 
courage   to   follow  the   lead   of   the 

♦For  further  details  relative  to  Greek 
Ctilture,  see  Butcher's  "Some  Aspects  of 
the  Greek  Genius,"  especially  the  first 
essay  entitled  "What  We  Owe  to  Greece," 
on  which  I  have  drawn  freely  in  this  speech. 


evidence,  faith  in  reason  and  fear- 
lessness in  its  exercise  without 
misgiving  and  without  regard  to 
consequences,  calm  interrogation  of 
nature  and  of  human  life  which, 
though  baffled  and  puzzled,  never 
grows  weary  and  never  loses  hope  of 
receiving  a  rational  answer, — ^these 
things  in  which  we  glory  to-day  are 
the  gifts  to  the  human  race  of 
ancient  Greece,  by  whom  first  they 
were  originated,  developed  and  put 
in  universal  application.  Thus  Greece , 
as  I  have  said,  is  in  things  aesthetic 
and  intellectual  the  mother  of  us  all. 
From  her  we  derive  our  arts,  letters, 
science,  and  philosophy;  and  of  these 
she  was  actually  the  creator.  **So 
well  has  she  done  her  part,*'  said  the 
Athenian  Isocrates,  with  justifiable 
pride,  **that  the  name  of  Greeks 
seems  no  longer  to  stand  for  a  race, 
but  to  stand  for  intelligence  itself." 
Herein  lies  the  greatness,  the  undying 
greatness,  of  Greece.  In  the  glorious 
creations  of  her  artists  and  poets, 
her  orators,  statesmen,  and  philos- 
ophers, Greece  after  the  lapse  of 
seventy  generations  still  possesses  an 
intellectual  empire,  which  is  mightiest 
of  the  mighty,  which  shows  no  sign 
of  decay  but  is  still  as  of  yore  fresh 
with  the  dew  of  immortal  youth. 


universality      op      culture 

ATHENS 


IN 


Now,  next  to  the  creation  of  such 
a  fine  culture  by  the  Greeks,  next  to 
the  manifestation  of  this  high  reason, 
the  most  astonishing  thing  is  the 
universality  of  its  diffusion,   appre- 
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ciation,  and  enjoyment.  In  Athens 
it  was  the  birthright  of  every  citizen. 
And  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  the 
Athenian  populace  far  surpassed  that 
of  any  other  community  that  has 
ever  existed.  It  was  not  the  few, 
it  was  the  many  who  demanded  and 
relished  the  friezes  of  Phidias,  the 
dramas  of  Sophocles,  the  orations 
of  Pericles.  Even  in  the  abstract 
discussions  preserved  in  the  dialogues 
of  Plato,  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen 
mingle  as  speakers  with  statesmen 
and  philosophers.  What  we  see  is 
the  spectacle  of  an  entire  community 
appreciating  and  enjoying  the  noblest 
culture.  The  meanest  citizen  of 
Athens  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  through  the  activity  and  in- 
tercourse of  his  daily  civic  life  and  in 
virtue  of  his  aesthetic  and  intellect- 
ual environment,  enjoyed  a  means  of 
liberal  education  which  no  univer- 
sity has  ever  supplied. 

The  highest  culture  even  for  the 
lowliest  citizen:  that  is  the  lesson 
of  Athens  to  the  world.  If  it  was  not 
possible  to  equalize  material  wealth 
she  saw  to  it  that  the  spiritual 
treasures  of  mankind  were  shared  by 
all  her  citizens  on  equal  terms.  A 
democracy  in  government — indeed, 
the  first  democracy  the  world  had 
ever  seen, — she  presents  also  the 
spectacle  of  a  democracy  in  the 
noblest  art,  culture,  and  the  things 
of  the  mind.  What  history  generally 
shows  is  a  highly  civilized  ruling  class 
over  -against  a  rude,  ignorant,  and 
brutal  multitude.  But  in  ancient 
Athens,  as  all  the  citizens  were  free 
and  self-governing,  so  all  of  them 
were  refined  and  cultured  by  the 
amenities  of  art  and  letters.  There, 
and  I  believe  there  alone,  in  the  long 
history  of  mankind  has  been  realized 
Burke's  noble  conception  of  the 
State  as  **a  partnership  in  all  science, 
in  all  art,  in  every  virtue,  and  in 
every  perfection.*' 

Yet  this  is  an  ideal  which  no 
democracy,  and  least  of  all  our  own 
Republic,  can  afford  or  should  be 
willing  to  disregard.  It  is,  however, 
the  field  in  which  our  achievements, 
measured  by  those  of  Athens,  rank 


lowest,  whether  we  consider  either 
the  character  of  our  thought  and 
culture,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
elevated  and  ennobled  the  mind  of 
our  people  or  the  spirit  of  oi^r  nation. 

CULTURE    OF   THE    PEOPLE    IN    ATHENS 
AND  IN  AMERICA 

Of  course,  there  is  one  obvious 
explanation  of  this  falling-off.  While 
the  citizens  of  Athens  were  all  free, 
intelligent,  and  exquisitely  cultured, 
these  citizens  themselves  constituted 
an  exclusive  and  privileged  order, 
supported  by  a  slave  class  which 
performed  for  them  the  lowest  offices 
of  agriculture  and  of  trade.  Exempt 
from  the  necessity  of  laboring  for 
a  livelihood,  and  enjoying  the  op- 
portunity of  leisure  and  the  means 
of  amusement,  the  Athenian  citizens, 
resisting  the  temptation  to  sloth  and 
sensuality,  devoted  themselves  to 
art  and  letters,  to  politics  and 
philosophy,  to  the  free  and  dis- 
interested pursuit  of  the  noble  and 
the  good.  But  in  modem  Christen- 
dom there  is  no  slave  class.  In 
America  all  men  are  equal  before  the 
law,  neither  manual  nor  mercantile 
labor  is  held  in  disesteem,  and  the 
first  problem  of  everybody  is  to 
earn  a  living.  If,  therefore,  we  are 
justly  to  appraise  the  relative  at- 
tainments of  the  two  communities — 
of  Athens  and  America, — ^we  must, 
in  dealing  with  Athens,  consider  the 
degradation  of  its  slaves  as  well  as 
the  intelligence  and  refinement  of 
its  citizens.  On  the  one  hand  we* 
should  set  all  human  beings  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  all 
human  beings  in  Athens.  Doubtless 
the  comparison  in  these  terms  would 
be  more  flattering  to  our  national 
pride.  But  it  is  not  my  object  to 
fill  you  with  complacent  self-regard. 
I  grant  you  without  argument  that 
American  artisans  and  traders  enjoy 
a  status  and  a  happiness  far  beyond 
even  the  dreams  of  Athenian  prophets 
and  reformers.  The  principal  ques- 
tion still  remains — **Can  America 
do  more  than  she  has  yet  done  for 
the  development  of  a  refined  culture 
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and  a  rational  intelligence,  such  as 
ancient  Athens  made  the  possession 
of  all  her  citizens?" 

NEWSPAPER     INTELLIGENCE     OP     THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

I  do  not  think  that  as  a  people  we 
lag  behind  the  Athenian  or  any  other 
nation  in  our  general  knowledge  of 
facts.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
in  this  sense  the  Americans  are  the 
most  intelligent  human  beings  who 
have  ever  trod  this  planet.  Our 
world-embracing  daily  newspapers 
bear  witness  to  our  desire  to  be  in- 
formed— and  to  be  informed  at  once — 
in  regard  to  everything  happening 
beneath  the  svn — yes,  and  within 
the  closet,  and  imder  the  cover  of 
night,  and  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
human  passion  and  crime.  There  is 
no  matter  of  fact,  whether  material 
or  moral,  personal  or  impersonal, 
to  which  an  American  is  indifferent. 
And  his  immense  native  curiosity 
(which  is  also  at  the  root  of  his 
inventiveness)  is  at  once  gratified 
and  stimulated  by  the  ubiquitous 
and  omniscient  reporters  of  the 
newspapers.  So,  again,  our  system 
of  universal  public  schools  is  the 
expression  of  our  love  of  knowledge. 
In  these  schools,  facts  (and  some- 
times principles)  are  organized  and 
commtmicated  to  our  children.  But 
when  the  children  leave  the  schools 
most  of  them  become,  like  their 
parents,  the  disciples  of  the  editors 
and  reporters  of  the  newspapers, 
under  whom  they  remain,  with  varia- 
tions and  interchanges,  for  the  rest 
of  their  days.  So  it  happens  in- 
evitably that  the  intelligence  of  our 
people  is  of  the  newspaper  order. 
It  knows  something  of  everything; 
but  its  knowledge  is  superficial,  in- 
accurate, chaotic,  and  ill-digested. 
Only  a  small  number  of  newspapers 
contain  any  articles  which  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  their  readers 
or  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
their  taste.  Consequently,  a  second 
characteristic  of  what  I  have  called 
the  newspaper  intelligence  of  our 
people  is  its  indifference  to  aesthetic 


culture  and  its  suspicion  of  theory, 
of  principles,  and  of  reason. 


OUR        DEFECTIVE         RATIONAL 
ARTISTIC  DEVELOPMENT 


AND 


If  the  American  mind  is  to  be 
raised  to  its  highest  potency  a  remedy 
must  be  found  for  these  evils.  The 
first  condition  of  any  improvement 
is  the  perception  and  frank  recog- 
nition of  the  defects  themselves. 
I  repeat,  then,  that  while  as  a  peo- 
ple we  are  wonderfully  energetic, 
industrious,  inventive,  and  well- 
informed,  we  are,  in  comparison 
with  the  ancient  Athenians,  little 
more  than  half  developed  on  the  side 
of  otir  highest  rational  and  artistic 
capabilities.  The  problem  is  to 
develop  these  potencies  in  an  en- 
vironment which  has  hitherto  been 
little  favorable — and  to  develop  them 
in  the  American  people,  and  not 
merely  in  the  isolated  thinker,  scholar, 
and  artist. 

Of  course  it  might  be  said  that 
Nature  had  not  endowed  us  Amer- 
icans with  these  capacities.  But 
there  are  two  reasons  why  I  cannot 
accept  that  pessimistic  view.  In 
the  first  place.  Nature  is  infinitely 
prodigal  of  her  gifts,  and  though  she 
bestows  them  differently  on  different 
nations  and  individuals,  she  does  not 
in  her  universal  bounty  omit  the 
best  things — or  at  least  the  capacity 
for  the  best  things.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  what  America  has  already 
done  in  the  highest  fields  of  human 
activity  is  ample  proof  that  she  has 
the  ability  to  do  more  and  better. 
No,  I  make  no  doubt  that  Americans 
are  endowed  with  an  instinct,  even 
a  full-blooded  instinct,  for  reason 
and  beauty,  as  they  have  undoubt- 
edly proved  their  possession  of  an 
instinct  for  liberty,  for  energetic 
industry,  and  for  perception,  in- 
vention, and  knowledge  of  facts.  If 
no  American  city  is  an  Athens,  if 
no  American  poet  is  a  Homer  or 
Sophocles,  if  no  American  thinker  is 
a  Plato  or  Aristotle,  it  is  not  because 
Americans  possess  only  a  rudiment- 
ary reason  and  imagination  and  sen- 
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sibility,  but  because,  owing  to  causes 
which  are  part  of  our  national 
being — causes  which  are  connected 
with  our  task  of  subduing  a  continent, 
— the  capacities  with  which  Nature 
has  generously  endowed  us  have  not 
been  developed  and  exercised  to  the 
fulness  of  their  pitch  and  potency. 
Our  work  in  the  nineteenth  century 
was  largely  of  the  utilitarian  order; 
in  the  twentieth  century  we  are 
stimmoned  to  conquer  and  make 
our  own  the  ideal  realms  of  truth 
and  beauty  and  excellence  which,  far 
more  than  material  victories,  con- 
stitute the  true  greatness  of  nations. 

HOW        TO         STIMULATE         AMERICAN 
CULTURE  AND  REASON 

Given  the  capacity  for  the  highest 
rational  and  aesthetic  achievements, 
its  unfolding  and  development  are  a 
matter  of  nourishment,  stimulus,  and 
use.  Nature  condemns  to  atrophy 
every  organ  which  is  not  used  and 
fed.  The  powers  of  reason  and 
culture  in  us  must  also  be  nourished 
with  food  convenient  for  them  and 
stirred  to  activity  by  means  of 
appropriate  stimulus.  Here  the  news- 
paper is  utterly  useless.  It  is  only 
the  organ  of  yesterday's  happenings, 
whereas  to  stimulate  the  human 
spirit  in  its  highest  functions  you 
need  the  quintessence  of  the  rational 
and  aesthetic  intelligence  of  all  the 
generations  of  mankind.  The  great 
creations  of  human  genius — it  is 
these  that  nourish,  challenge,  and 
evoke  the  kindred  powers  in  ourselves. 

Of  course,  we  must  begin  with  the 
young.  It  is  too  late  to  remake 
those  who  have  grown  up.  When 
Darwin  published  his  "Origin  of 
Species*'  he  cared  only  for  the  verdict 
of  men  under  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
And  if  the  critical  faculty  is  rigid  at 
that  age,  how  much  earlier  must 
be  the  period  of  the  leafage  and 
bloom  of  the  instinct  for  the  highest 
truth  and  beauty.  As  in  most  other 
reforms  you  must  begin  with  children. 
And  what,  you  ask,  shall  we  do  with 
and  for  them  ?  I  shall  not  arrogate  to 
myself  the  right  to  instruct  you  in 


your  own  vocation,  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  you  will  concede  me  the 
privilege  of  at  least  describing  some 
things  which  the  ancient  Greeks  did 
that  seem  to  me  of  supreme  im- 
portance in  this  connection. 

THE   CULTURE   OP   THE   SENSE   OP 
BEAUTY  BY  MEANS  OP  BEAUTY 

In  the  first  place,  the  Greeks  pro- 
vided for  their  children  beautiful 
and  harmonious  objects  of  sense- 
perception.  They  removed  from  the 
range  of  their  sight  and  hearing 
whatever  was  ugly  and  dissonant. 
Harmonies  of  sound  attuned  the  ear, 
beauties  of  form  and  color  gladdened 
the  eye.  That  these  aesthetic  im- 
pressions were  not  only  conveyed  to 
the  soul,  but  had  efficiency  also  to 
mould  the  soul  into  the  essence  of 
beauty  and  harmony,  was  not  only  the 
conviction  of  the  Greeks,  but  the 
principle  on  which  they  based  their 
system  of  education.  You  know 
what  that  system  is.  You  know 
that  the  body  was  rendered  agile  and 
graceful  by  gymnastics,  and  the 
passions  subdued  and  the  mind  en- 
nobled by  music  and  poetry.  Har- 
mony and  beauty  were  the  key-note 
of  Athenian  education;  and  the  city 
abounded  in  beautiful  statues  and 
temples,  music  charmed  men's  leisure 
hours,  and  gymnastics  furnished  at 
once  a  means  of  recreation  and  a 
school  for  the  training  and  exhibition 
of  the  beauty  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  objects — the  human  form  itself. 

We  cannot  reproduce  this  system 
and  environment  in  America.  Our 
works  are  useful,  but  seldom  beau- 
tiful; and  the  mark  of  the  common- 
place is  the  sign  by  which  ctdtured 
and  not  unsympathetic  visitors  de- 
scribe us.  Are  we  then  left  without 
means  of  improvement.?  Far  from 
it.  In  our  cities,  galleries  of  art — 
thanks  to  the  munificence  of  our  men 
of  wealth — are  everywhere  arising. 
May  they  increase,  and  the  objects 
of  beauty  they  enshrine  be  multiplied! 
Nor  are  other  instruments  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  beautiful  beyond  our  reach. 
Why  should  not  our  multi-millionaires 
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literature  for  the  training  and  en- 
nobling of  the  mind  andspirit  of  each 
successive  generation  01  Americans; 
and,  without  excluding  other  great 
names  of  that  literature — ^nay,  in- 
cluding them, — let  us  prescribe  the 
greatest,  let  us  make  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  the  standard  text-book 
in  our  schools,  and  require  the  older 
pupils  to  commit  to  memory  the 
noblest  dramas  he  has  written." 
Here  is  a  simple  way  to  the  finest 
culture.  That  it  is  an  effective  way 
the  example  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
demonstrates.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  one  method  of  awakening 
and  energizing  our  native  suscep- 
tibility to  culture  is  by  means  of 
the  stimulus  and  nourishment  fur- 
nished by  the  actual  creations  of  a 
high  and  noble  culture. 

My  point  was  that  in  comparison 
with  the  ancient  Greeks  we  Americans 
must  confess  to  a  defect  in  the 
creations  of  the  higher  rational  and 
aesthetic  powers.  The  quality  of  our 
culture  is  not  so  fine,  the  range  of  our 
thought  is  not  so  high.  And  I  have 
suggested  that  the  tone  of  our  culture 
might  be  refined  and  elevated  if 
provision  were  made  whereby  our 
boys  and  girls  should  enjoy  more 
systematic  converse  with  beauty  in 
art  and  in  nature  and  assimilate,  by 
memorizing,  that  wealth  of  beauty — 
beauty  of  language,  of  imagery,  and 
of  sentiment — ^which  is  found  in  our 
best  literature  and  especially  in  the 
poetry  of  Shakespeare.  All  this  is 
following  the  example  set  by  the 
Greeks.  And  what  these  things 
might  do  for  the  development  of 
American  culture,  I  believe  that 
another  Greek  practice  might  do  for 
the  development  of  the  highest  ra- 
tional activities,  in  which,  as  I  have 
said,  we  have  also  been  outstripped, 
by  the  Greeks 

THE      CULTIVATION      OP      REASON 

This  brings  me  to  a  third  recom- 
mendation. Remember  that  there 
is  no  criticism  of  the  American 
powers  of  observation,  invention,  or 
general  intelligence.    The  point  is  not 


that  we  do  not  know  things;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  know  more  things, 
and    we    know    more    about    those 
things,  than  any  other  people.    The 
point  is  not  that  we  do  not  know — 
the  point  is  that  we  do  not  think  and 
reason.     We  have  writers  on  politics, 
on  science,  and  o;i  philosophy;  but 
we    have    no    Burke,    no    Newton, 
no   Aristotle.     Of  course,    these  are 
high    standards.     But,    in    the    first 
place,  I  persuade  myself  that  nothing 
is  too  high  for  Americans  to  aim  at 
and,  in  the  second  place,  I  can  make 
clear   the    defect    by    taking    signal 
instances  of  the  facility  and  achieve- 
ment.    What  is  needed  to  turn  an 
American    scientist    or    philosopher 
into    a    Plato    or    Aristotle.^      Not 
observation,  not  experiment,  not  the 
ordinary  processes  of  reasoning  and 
intelligence.     Is  it  not  that  the  great 
thinker  shows  an  original,  a  creative 
power   which    the   ordinary   thinker 
does  not  possess?     He  flings  out  a 
new  creative  idea — like  the  idea  of 
attraction,    or   evolution,    or   poten- 
tiality  and   actuality — and,   lo!   the 
whole   realm   of  observed   fact   and 
everyday  thought   falls  into  a  new 
arrangement,  takes  a  new  significance, 
and    bursts   into    consequences   and 
results  that   amaze   and   shake   the 
bravest  hearts  and  intellects. 

The  problem,  then,  is  this:  **Can 
we  do  anything  for  the  development 
of  this  creative  reason  in  America?  '* 
I  answer,  as  I  answered  in  relation  to 
culture,  **  It  is  a  problem  of  stimulus, 
nourishment,  and  use."  If  in  educa- 
tion we  are  content  to  have  the  pupils 
merely  get  facts,  or  at  most  to  reason 
in  a  mechanical  way,  we  are  doing 
nothing  for  the  development  of  crea- 
tive reason.  Nor  will  easy  subjects 
and  free  election  among  them  develop 
this  power,  any  more  than  mere 
matters  of  fact  or  parrot-like  reason- 
ings about  them,  I  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  conception  of 
interest  in  education;  but  I  suspect 
an  interest  which  is  confined  to  easy 
subjects  and  to  mere  matters  of  fact. 
The  good  teacher  will  interest  the 
pupil  in  his  subject,  however  difficult 
— and  it  takes  bracing  discipline  to 


evoke  the  highest  intelligence.  But 
the  teacher  is  still  more  important 
than  the  subject.  Let  the  teacher 
realize  that  reason  is  implicit  in  the 
pupil  and  that  it  is  his  business  to 
draw  it  out — that  this  achievement 
is  the  object  of  all  education, — and  the 
first  step  will  have  been  taken  in  the 
development  of  the  highest  reason 
among  our  people.  We  are  too  prone 
to  rest  in  mere  knowledge  of  facts.  Of 
course,  it  is  easier  to  teach  the  boy 
facts  than  to  train  him  to  think;  and 
our  big  schools  and  large  classes  make 
the  problem  still  more  difficult. 
Yet  the  true  method  of  teaching 
was  formulated  and  illustrated  by 
Socrates. 

It  is  the  method  of  personal  in- 
tercourse with  constant  challenging 
of  the  reasoning  faculty.  It  is  no 
accident   that   Socrates   produced   a 
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Plato,  or  Plato  again  produced  an 
Aristotle.  In  America  we  have  been 
too  prone  to  regard  the  teacher  as  an 
automatic  pump  and  the  boy's  mind 
as  a  tub  to  be  filled.  The  boy's 
mind  is  really  a  spark  of  the  Divine 
Reason,  and  the  business  of  education 
is  to  fan  it  into  a  living  flame.  And 
this  we  accomplish  by  bringing  it 
into  contact  with  the  creations  of 
the  highest  reason  and  stirring  it 
with  the  air  of  challenge  and  of 
criticism.  In  a  word,  if  America  is 
to  rank  with  Athens  in  the  exercise 
of  the  high  prerogative  of  reason, 
the  rising  generation  must  be  trained 
to  think  and  not  merely  to  perceive 
and  read. 

The  mission  of  the  higher  schools 
of  the  country  is  to  make  the  news- 
paper intelligence  of  our  people  a 
rational  intelligence. 


LOVERS 


By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudenby 


I 


5  a  nurse,  I  have 
seen  strange 
things,  sad  things; 
extreme,  danger- 
ous, violent  and 
weak  things — I 
touch  life  at  its 
uttermost  extrem- 
ities. But  subtle  things  one  rarely 
sees;  subtlety  is  not  for  the  sick-bed: 
it  is  a  quality  of  health.  The  desire 
of  the  sick  man  is  to  food,  warmth 
and  sleep;  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
savage  or  the  new-bom  child.  When 
the  body  fails,  the  mind  becomes 
simple;  it  runs  limpid,  as  a  brook. 
Once  I  was  witness  to  delicate 
mysteries,  and  then  I  wept.  How 
bitterly  I  wept!  The  memory  of  it 
shakes  me  yet. 

When   patients  die,  one   does   not 
weep.     WTien  patients    suffer,    one's 


professional  interest  tempers  sym- 
pathy— ^and  I  am  enthusiastic  in  my 
profession:  it  is  the  only  outlet  Ufe 
has  ever  given  me.  I  have  main- 
tained a  judicial,  a  proper  prose  at- 
titude throughout  my  career!  nothing 
so  opposed  to  poesy  as  crape,  as  lint. 

And  yet  once,  being  a  practical 
woman  of  a  cool  calling,  I  cried;  all 
to  myself,  violently,  stealthily,  in  the 
silence  of  a  large  green  world.  And 
yet  the  matter  which  moved  me  would 
have  provoked  many,  probably  most, 
to  laughter. 

I  was  sent  to  a  country  house  and 
had  barely  settled  there  when  a 
httle  baby  was  bom— a  daughter,  a 
first-born.  This  was  matter-of-fact 
enough;  it  was  tiresome  in  its  mo- 
notony. Babies  are  born — they  flour- 
ish or  they  die — in  many  house' 
at  all  hours,  and  to  varying  fortur 
enough.  For  my  part,  not  only  ha' 
I  never  been  a  mother,  but  I  ha 
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never  known  Love.  To  me,  mater- 
nity means  nothing  whatsoever.  I 
cherish  no  gawky  memories  of  early, 
halfc-blown  sweethearting,  am  inno- 
cent of  a  bundle  of  letters  gone  limp. 
I  have  never  attracted  to  myself 
romance  in  any  form.  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  man  has  ever  given  me  a 
second  look,  or  bestowed  on  me  some 
brief,  wistful  thought  of  positive  de- 
tachment. 

You  observe  that  I  was  not  dis- 
posed to  sentiment  by  the  advent  of 
this  little  child  in  the  rambling  country 
house. 

It  was  a  large  house  with  a  pallid 
face;  springing  up  in  a  world  of 
green — sometimes  I  likened  it  to  a 
horse  mushroom.  It  bore  an  air  of 
mute  misery.  I  have  marked  the 
same  mood  in  the  dull  eyes  of  some 
elderly  women.  Behind  it  was  a 
sighing  pine  wood,  before  it  a  singing 
river.  Perhaps  the  house  was  pen- 
sive because  it  was  so  old  and  echoed 
with  dead  feet  and  voices;  or  perhaps 
because  of  the  green  of  the  wood  and 
the  brown  of  the  river.  The  song  and 
sigh  of  these  two  broke  as  from  a 
bosom.  Youth,  joy  and  simplicity 
had  no  true  part  with  the  place:  I 
felt  that  from  the  first.  And  yet 
the  people  in  it  were  the  most  cheer- 
ful, commonplace,  stupidly  prosper- 
ous people  you  could  imagine.  And 
the  baby  was  hearty,  a  very  creditable 
child  indeed,  giving  no  trouble. 

There  were  eight  of  us  in  the 
house,  including  the  baby  and  exclu- 
sive of  servants.  There  was  the  young 
couple,  my  patient  and  her  husband. 
There  was  also  a  double  set  of  grand- 
parents— four  fidgety,  fond  and  anx- 
ious people.  They  had  assembled 
in  the  big  pale  house  for  this  momen- 
tous family  event,  the  birth  of  the 
first  grandchild.  You  could  not  have 
conceived  a  human  grouping  more 
mediocre,  more  complacent,  more 
slightly  droll.     And  yet,  I  wept ! 

The  house  had  recently  been  left 
to  the  young  couple  by  a  maiden 
aunt:  they  were  the  sort  of  people 
who,  already  wealthy,  have  a  re- 
serve of  rich  relatives — people  be- 
longing to   the  upper  middle   class; 


thick-headed,  virtuous,  making  up  the 
backbone  of  the  nation. 

The  grandparents  were  so  much 
alike  in  their  precise  and  well-to- 
do  ways  that,  for  the  first  few  days, 
I  had  barely  distinguished  between 
Mrs.  Vernon  and  Mrs.  Lee  or  Mr. 
Lee  and  Mr.  Vernon.  Both  ladies 
wofe  handsome  costumes  and  caps  of 
good  lace;  both  gentlemen  were  at 
the  leisurely  stage  of  white  hair  and 
a  passion  for  the  morning  paper. 
At  the  end  of  a  week,  however,  I 
found  a  startling  disparity  between 
all  four.  Mrs.  Vernon  was  sweet  and 
pink  and  helpless;  would  drop  her 
handkerchief,  mislay  her  spectacles, 
wonder  where  she  had  left  her  book, 
tangle  up  her  knitting.  She  was 
usually  knitting;  she  lived  in  a  posi- 
tive whirl  of  wool — ^a  fancy  snowstorm. 
And  yet  with  all  her  fireside  industry 
and  her  fury  of  designing  shoes  and 
jackets  and  hoods  for  the  new  baby, 
this  gentle  old  woman  was  subject 
to  odd  moods  that  made  me  marvel. 
She  would  suddenly  start  up,  fling 
aside  book  or  knitting  in  a  careless 
heap — anyhow — ^and,  pulling  a  shawl 
about  her  shoulders,  run  out  like  a 
girl  into  the  garden.  I  used  to  see 
her  peering  about  for  first  snowdrops, 
or  triumphantly  carrying  a  bent  spray 
of  golden  winter  jasmine,  or  lifting 
her  old  face  with  rapture  to  the 
relenting  sky,  or  trotting  joyously 
towards  the  pine  wood. 

On  these  occasions  Mr.  Lee  would 
always  join  her.  Wherever  he  might 
happen  to  be,  he  seemed  to  divine 
her  out-of-door  mood — catch  it.  In 
truth,  he  was  her  perfect  slave,  always 
picking  things  up  and  finding  things. 
He  had  a  wistful  way  of  watching  a 
woman,  of  looking  for  an  opening  to 
do  her  some  homage.  I  could  have 
married  a  man  like  Mr.  Lee. 

He  was  inclined  to  amiable  corpu- 
lence and  yet  there  was  a  look  in  his 
clear  eye  which  contradicted  both 
amiability  and  corpulence.  They 
were  shaves  of  steel  sometimes,  those 
blue  eyes  of  his.  He  was  by  way  of 
being  a  fiery  old  gentleman.  His 
wife's  maid  told  me  that  in  youth  he 
had  been  a  poet  and  that  his  friends 
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bespoke  Fame  for  him,  but  he 
had  been  paralysed  by  Fortune.  I 
learnt  a  great  deal  from  this  woman: 
upper  servants  are  the  only  true 
biographers. 

She  said  that  the  two  old  couples 
had  been  fast  friends  for  many  years, 
although,  until  recently,  they  had 
lived  some  distance  apart.  They 
had  visited  frequently,  travelled  to- 
gether and — ^now  they  were  old — 
lived  in  adjoining  houses  in  the  next 
county.  They  all  four  agreed  most 
perfectly:  no  ripple  had  ever  crossed 
their  perfect  friendship. 

If  Mr.  Lee  was  fiery,  Mr.  Vernon 
was  exactly  the  reverse.  He  was 
never  out  of  temper  and  had  no 
tradition  of  poesy — the  most  dignified 
and  beautifully  selfish  man  I  ever 
met  in  my  life!  He  never  gave  any 
trouble,  nor  afforded  any  pleasure. 
Selfish  people  are  so  refreshingly 
simple  to  get  on  with:  it  is  your  self- 
effacing  saint  who  sets  the  world's 
teeth  on  edge.  He  was  a  man  of 
sound  learning  and  small  htunor, 
with  an  irritating  trick  of  always 
being  in  the  right.  He  wrote  scien- 
tific pamphlets  and  took  a  keen  inter- 
est in  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  He 
had  a  fond,  scornful  manner  of  re- 
garding his  wife's  charming  foibles, 
and  sometimes  when  pltunp  Mr.  Lee 
groped  on  the  floor  for  a  knitting- 
needle,  or  patiently  held  some  endless 
skein  of  wool,  his  old  friend  would 
stare  quizzically  at  them  both,  laugh 
aloud  and  walk  swiftly  away.  That 
laugh  made  me  jump  the  first  time  I 
heard  it. 

Mrs.  Lee  in  many  ways  was  exactly 
like  Mr.  Vernon.  She  also  was  clever; 
in  that  sane,  cold  manner  that  slays 
imagination.  She  also  took  an  inter- 
est in  burning  topics  and  was  on 
the  committee  of  a  dozen  most  com- 
mendable societies.  And  she  experi- 
mented with  religious  sects  of  every 
new  sort  as  they  sprang  up,  and 
talked  about  them  in  a  tangle  of 
words  which  gave  a  beguiling  bril- 
liance to  threadbare  truisms. 

I  should  have  supposed  that,  with 
all  these  kindred  interests,  she  and 
Mr,   Vernon  would   have   been  fast 


friends,  just  as  the  other  old  couple 
were.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
never  came  near  each  other  without 
sparring — and  yet  they  seemed  to 
enjoy  it.  There  was  a  fitness  but 
no  fondness  about  them. 

As  for  my  patient,  the  baby's 
mother,  she  was  a  petulant  woman, 
not  very  young;  and  she  combined — 
in  dilution — the  qualities  of  her 
parents.  She  had  Mrs.  Vernon's 
pretty  helplessness  and  Mr.  Vernon's 
easy-going  egoism.  As  for  her  hus- 
band,— he  was  handsome.  I  dislike 
handsome  young  men.  Nature,  in 
modelling  the  male  sex,  never  seems 
to  have  enough  material  for  brains 
and  body — something  goes  short. 
Adam  was  an  experiment;  Eve  the 
finished  article.  This  young  man 
was  a  chastened  edition  of  his  father, 
Mr.  Lee — ^yet  with  none  of  the  father's 
fire.  His  blue  eyes  were  quite  blank 
of  anything  held  back.  And  he  par- 
took of  his  mother's  eccentricities, 
without  her  caustic  brilliancy.  He 
was  fond  of  his  wife,  proud  of  his 
first-bom;  fools  and  wise  men  hold 
these  feelings  in  common. 

As  days — and  more,  nights — ^went 
on,  my  sense  of  subtlety  deepened. 
And  yet  who,  looking  at  fat  Mr. 
Lee  or  scientific  Mr.  Vernon,  could 
associate  mystery  with  them?  As 
to  the  ladies,  sentiment  was  surely 
ruled  out  by  the  handsome  rustlings 
of  their  silk  gowns.  These  things 
spelled  money — and  money  is  the 
most  candid  thing  this  wily  old  world 
preserves. 

And  yet  I  was  convinced  that  the 
four  had  lived;  that  there  had  been 
instilled  into  their  lives  a  something 
which  would  never  let  fall  its  drop 
into  the  placid  current  of  the  silly 
younger  couple. 

This  idea  obsessed  me.  Lying 
awake  at  night,  often  enough  with  the 
baby's  round,  tickling  head  in  the  nest 
of  my  neck,  I  would  think  matters 
over,  pick  up  links,  try  to  make  a 
chain.  I  went  at  this  in  a  business- 
like way;  with  a  cool  met'^^^''  inevi- 
table to  a  person  '^^ 

What  were  the  de 

for  Mystery? 
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First.  Crime,  of  the  bald,  com- 
iiiercial  sort.  Crime  and  pltunp  Mr. 
Lee?  Inconceivable!  Dignified  Mr. 
Vernon  bestrewn  about  by  the  broad 
arrow?  Farcical!  I  laughed  aloud, 
and  my  patient,  in  the  room  adjoining, 
moved  in  her  sleep — moaned. 

There  was  also  Poverty.  Deep 
seas  are  plumbed  by  poverty.  Yet  I 
had  it  on  the  word  of  the  ladies*  maid 
that  both  couples  had  been  bom  to 
ample  fortune. 

There  remained  that  other  branch 
of  more  imaginative  sin  embraced  by 
the  seventh  commandment.  Yet  one 
had  only  to  recall  the  faces — ^all 
purity  and  transparency — of  the  old 
ladies,  to  dismiss  that  idea.  Did  one 
of  the  four  suffer  from  periodic  men- 
tal malady!  A  wild  theory!  I  fell 
asleep,  feeling  remorsefully  that  I  was 
doing  these  placid  people  a  wrong 
by  trying  to  fit  them  with  common 
sins   and   sordid   mysteries. 

Each  morning  I  rose  up  laughing 
at  the  extravagance  of  my  dark 
imaginings;  each  night  my  sense  of 
the  hidden,  the  subtle,  the  evasive 
grew.  And  all  the  time  I  was  so 
removed  from  the  poignant,  the 
ethereal  truth.  I  was  gross  and  un- 
imaginative— nothing  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  peel  the  scales  from  my  eyes. 


II 


There  came  a  February  day  which 
was  all  precocious  spring;  the  world 
was  young  again,  every  air  that  blew 
over  the  wood,  over  the  river,  was 
tuned  to  pretty  knowledge, — and  I 
learned. 

The  baby  was  three  weeks  old, 
a  fine,  placid  infant;  you  seemed  to 
see  in  its  puckered  pink  face,  in  its 
large  eyes  and  enchanting  lack  of 
nose,  the  prosperous  complacency  of 
its  silly  parents — you  saw  nothing 
more,  nothing  behind,  lying  in  am- 
bush for  its  adolescence.  You  knew 
exactly  the  sort  of  amiable,  most 
marriageable  young  woman  it  would 
grow  up. 

I  carried  it  through  the  still  house — 
of  well-hung  doors,  velvety  carpets 
and  feet  barely  falling — into  the  air 


and  through  the  rose-garden  to  the 
river  brink.  There  were  no  roses; 
only  bare  earth  and  breaking,  ruby 
shoots. 

It  was  really  the  most  seductive 
afternoon  and  it  stirred  in  me  that 
vague,  delicious  sadness  which  is  the 
very  breath  of  spring  and,  so  they 
say,  of  courtship.  I  have  read  that 
a  lover  brings  the  same  rapture  in 
his  train  to  the  most  prosaic  woman — 
I  felt  a  flick  of  it.  The  burden  on 
my  arm  became  something  more  than 
just  a  red  British  baby;  it  became 
sjnnbolic  of  what  I  had  been  denied. 
I  clutched  at  the  supreme  idea  of 
motherhood — ^yet  only  as  you  tip-toe 
up  to  a  branch  beyond  your  reach. 

I  took  the  child  for  her  afternoon 
airing,  and  retiuning,  met  Mr.  Lee 
and  Mrs.  Vernon  in  the  house  porch. 
They  had  a  kindred  passion  for 
chatter  and  fresh  air;  just  as  Mr. 
Vernon  and  Mrs.  Lee  preferred  silence 
and  the  crimson  security  of  a  well- 
built  fire. 

"Give  Baby  to  me,  only  for  a 
moment,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Vernon,  in 
her  appealing,  quavering  way. 

I  obeyed,  with  a  bad  enough  grace. 
It  was  time  for  the  child's  afternoon 
sleep  and  my  hour  of  perfect  liberty. 

**It  is  a  very  fine  baby,"  said  the 
old  lady,  thoughtfully,  to  the  old 
gentleman — and  dandling  it  deftly; 
she  had  not  lost  the  trick. 

*'A  very  fine  baby — ^remarkable," 
assented  Mr.  Lee;  with  a  jiunp,  with 
a  flush,  with  a  fleet  look  at  me. 

**  Muriel  was  just  like  this  as  a 
baby.     You  remember  Muriel?" 

She  was  smiling,  she  was  looking  at 
him  steadily. 

**I  remember."  He  was  frowning 
and  putting  out  his  lower  lip,  which, 
for  all  his  years,  remained  smooth 
scarlet.  **Give  the  child  back  to  its 
nurse  and  come  along." 

**And  yet  like  Basil  also.  You 
remember  Basil  as  a  child  ?  Of  course 
you  do — your  son!" 

Mrs.  Vernon  laughed  and  rocked 
the  little  one.  She  had  a  pretty, 
unworn  laugh;  listening,  you  might 
have  supposed  it  a  girl's. 

**My    son!       Of    course.     Yes,    I 
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remember.  You  will  get  a  chill  if 
you  linger  here." 

Mr.  Lee  appeared  to  be  growing 
qtiite  angry.  I  thought  him  a  per- 
fect old  brute,  and  remembered  that 
the  confidential  maid  had  declared 
him  to  be  a  man  of  most  moody  turn. 

"Give  the  child  back,"  he  said, 
with  a  stamp  of  the  foot,  "and  let 
us  get  into  the  wood.  Half  an  hour 
hence  the  air  will  be  too  sharp  for 
you,  and  we  shall  miss  our  walk." 

"No,  I  shall  give  her  to  you. 
There!"  said  Mrs.  Vernon,  nothing 
dismayed  and  again  letting  out  her 
delicious  laugh. 

She  slipped  the  baby  to  him. 
Such  was  his  agitation  that  I  thought 
he  would  drop  it,  and  started  forward 
with  a  cry. 

"Cease  your  squeals,"  he  said, 
with  great  violence  and  glaring  on 
me;  and  then,  instantly  softening, 
"I  can  hold  a  baby  well  enough,  bless 
the  careful  woman.*  See!  Wouldn't 
that  do  credit  to  any  old  wife  in  the 
kingdom?" 

He  was  rocking  the  child  and  draw- 
ing it  to  him,  and  he  looked  at  me 
with  the  most  melting  apology. 

"I*m  a  rough  old  fellow,  nurse, 
and  the  victim  of  frenzies  which  have 
no  part  with  a  grandfather.  Forgive 
me. 

He  looked  down  at  the  tiny  crea- 
ture; her  large  empty  eyes  met  his 
unflinchingly,  her  little  limbs  very 
faintly  stirred  beneath  the  weight  of 
white,  fluttering  wrappings. 

"God's  miracle,"  he  said  devoutly, 
and  gave  her  back  to  my  ready  arms. 

I  entered  the  house,  and,  as  I  went 
up  the  staircase,  watched  through 
a  landing  window  this  odd  old  two 
go  plunging  towards  the  pine  wood. 
They  went  like  children,  with  a  skip 
and  a  trot  and  a  light  laughing  note 
just  implied,  living  only  in  their  feet. 
And  yet  it  was  the  cruelest  travesty 
of  youth. 

And  the  speckled  thrush  kept 
singing,  singing  on  the  tender  almond 
bush. 

The  large  pale  house  stood  in  a 
colored  gaudiness  of  spacious  ground; 


stood  close  in  a  garden  that  had  been 
made  many  years  ago — ^with  pre- 
cision, with  conscientious  design. 
There  were  things  growing  and  pleas- 
aunces  made  and  statues  set  of  the 
sort  which  you  find  in  stories  and 
on  the  stage;  things  unusual  in 
common  life  and  in  little  square 
gardens  of  to-day.  To  me,  the  cut 
peacocks  had  a  property  look,  and 
yew  trees  were  grown  and  trimmed 
for  conscious  tragedy. 

There  hung  above  the  rose-garden 
a  series  of  terraces,  each  with  a 
marble  rail.  On  one  of  these,  the 
baby  asleep  and  my  patient  at- 
tended by  her  husband.  I  took  my 
book — ^while  the  thrush  kept  singing. 

I  was  half  asleep,  the  day  unusu- 
ally warm  for  mid-February  and 
my  book  dull — I  never  had  a  mind 
for  novels.  Presently  I  heard  voices 
on  the  terrace  just  beneath.  They 
were  the  voices  of  Mrs.  Vernon  and 
Mr.  Lee.  I  heard  him  ask  if  the 
walk  in  the  wood  had  tired  her.  I 
heard  her  little  reassuring  reply. 
Question  and  answer  struck  a  new 
note — ^mingled  with  the  flaming  thrush 
on  the  bough. 

And  then  I  did  a  thing  which  will 
earn  me  condemnation — I  looked,  I 
listened;  1  played  eavesdropper  with 
absolute  heartiness,  with  never  a 
twinge.  I  should  do  just  the  same 
to-morrow.  And  I  maintain  that 
any  woman  with  a  hungry  heart  in 
her  bosom  would  have  done  the 
same — though  few  would  find  courage 
to  admit  it  afterwards.  For  me,  I 
glory  in  admission!  They  lifted  a 
curtain  for  me,  those  two;  they 
showed  me  a  new  world — no  man  of 
my  own  generation  has  ever  found 
it  worth  his  while  to  show,  it.  And 
is  that  a  lack  in  me,  or  perversity  in 
man?  I  beat  the  air  with  this  con- 
stant question. 

"Valentine,"  the  old  man  was 
saying,  "the  round  world  spun  with 
me  when  you  put  that  sprite  in  my 
arms.  Don't  you  know?" 
Yes,  dear,  I  know." 
It  was  an  instant  storm,  Valentine, 
in  my  poor  heart.  The  aching,  in- 
tolerable joy  of  it!" 
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Mrs.  Vernon  laughed.  So  her  name 
was  Valentine! 

It  was  then  that  I  looked  over  the 
balcony,  looked  without  caution.  In- 
deed, I  never  paused  to  reflect  on 
what  might  happen  should  one  of 
the  two  look  up  and  behold  the 
crimson,  curious  face  of  a  nurse 
beneath  her  cap!  I  believe  now  that 
had  Mr.  Lee  looked,  he  would  have 
killed  me,  his  fiery  mood  prevailing. 

But  they  would  not  look.  They 
were  in  a  world  and  of  a  period  which 
wa^  of  neither  time  nor  place — nor 
ever  would  be. 

He  held  her  hand.  She  was  looking 
at  him,  her  lips  parted,  her  eyes 
laughing — a  lovely  look  of  laughing, 
blended  with  long  years  of  tears 
bravely  kept  back.  She  looked  arch, 
irresistible — ^how  could  I  ever  have 
regarded  her  as  an  old  woman?  Her 
years  slipped  off.  How  charming 
she  once  had  been — and  was!  She 
bore  the  double  fragrance  of  youth 
and  of  experience.  She  was  color, 
curve  and  character — ^all  the  stages 
of  beauty — ^in  one  elderly  woman. 
So  this  is  what  Love  can  do  for  us! 
I  held  my  breath,  I  bit  my  tongue 
sore.  Directly  I  looked  over  the  rail 
I  marked  those  two  for  lovers. 

** Valentine!  As  you  stood  in  the 
porch  with  that  sweeping  white 
angel  in  your  dear  arms,  I  thought 
it  was  her  mother  you  held  and  that 
you  were  a  girl  again,  as  I  first  knew 
you.  Muriel  was  three  months  old 
when  first  we  met,  dear  heart." 

** Three  months!"  she  was  looking 
oddly  wistful  and- joyful  and  yet  more 
unutterably  sad,  in  a  beautiful  glad 
way,  than  I  could  have  believed  pos- 
sible. **Yes.  And  your  boy,  Basil-, 
was  four  years  old.'* 

She  laughed  again — the  pretty, 
tripping  laugh. 

"Your  laugh!  It  has  lived  in  the 
wind,  dropped  with  the  rain,  shot 
in  every  sunbeam  for  me  this  thirty 
years.  If  we  had  not  sometimes 
laughed,  if  we  had  not  been  given 
the  relief  of  drollery,  our  hearts 
must  have  been  broken." 

''I  think,"  she  said,  looking  up, 
her  eyes  still  merry,  but  her  tender 


lips  all  a-quiver,  "that  mine  was 
broken  long  since.  I — I  have  held 
the  little  pieces  together  in  my  bosom 
somehow — ^and  gone  on  living.  John ! 
To  love  as  we  have,  and  to  be  denied ! " 

"Sweetheart!"  he  took  both  hands, 
he  drew  her  so  close  that  their  old 
heads  nearly  touched. 

When  he  said  "Sweetheart,"  I 
began  to  tremble;  I  pressed  my  hands 
on  my  neck  to  keep  in  the  pain,  the 
protest.  I  was  of  an  ague.  I  -would 
have  torn  my  heart  from  out  me 
at  any  time — ^yes,  I  knew  it,  now,  at 
this  moment  of  frank  eavesdropping 
— had  a  man  modtilated  his  voice  so 
deliciously  for  me.  If  that  one  word, 
sweetheart,  all  liqtiid  and  all  flame, 
could  have  dropped  into  my  ear — 
if  only  once, — ^I  could  have  lived  and 
died  a  contented  woman. 

"'Denied,*  Valentine.  In  all  these 
years  your  dear  mouth  has  withered 
and  mine  has  never  touched  it. 
Between  us  there  stretches  the  large, 
healing  hand  of  honor.  Love!  Why 
grieve?  We  should  be  glad  and 
shout.  We  have  kept  the  best. 
We  have  the  glory  of  this  world,  we 
hold  the  eternal  promise." 

"I  have  seen  myself  grow  old, 
grow  white,  grow  wrinkled,"  she 
said  piteously;  looking  so  pretty  all 
the  time,  and  so  young. 

Her  white  hair,  her  staid,  rich 
garments,  were  merely  a  fancy  dress — 
a  travesty  of  years  on  so  young  a 
being,  on  eyes  so  swimming  bright, 
on  a  cheek  that  kept  pinking  and 
paling  most  bewitchingly.  I  learnt 
that  Love  has  no  chronology.  At 
thirty  years,  I  was  old,  incurably 
old — as  this  big  house  in  which  I 
dwelt.  This  other  woman,  wor- 
shipped, had  twice  my  total — ^more 
— and  yet  remained  in  her  sparkling, 
tremulous  teens,  and  so  would  die. 
Fortunate  woman!  How  dared  she 
say  she  suffered? 

"Valentine!  Each  year  has  made 
you  more  beautiful,  more  young. 
Your  hair!  I  can  see  it  as  you  stood 
in  the  sun  when  first  we  met.  It  was 
a  massive  coronal  of  pure  copper." 

"Pretty  hair;  ev^ry  one  remarked 
on  it,"  her  little  sigh  of  happy  vanity 
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floated  to  me.  "And  once  you  said  it 
was  growing  dull.  How  bitterly  that 
night  I  cried  myself  to  sleep.  It  was 
hard  togrow  old.  A  woman  dreads  it.*' 

"Did  I  say  so?  I  was  a  brute, 
a  thick-witted  clown.  And  have  I 
often  hurt  you,  dearest?  Valentine! 
with  your  first  cap  you  put  on  a  new 
coquetry.  To  mc  you  can  never  be 
old,  never  stripped  of  glamour.  I 
look  back  all  through  the  years  and 
we  have  lost  nothing;  not  one  touch 
of  first,  shy,  early  love.  We  pre- 
serve our  sweet  original  madness. 
When  I  have  prayed,  it  has  been  for 
honor  and  against  sanity.  Valentine ! 
do  you  remember — everything?" 

"  Everything — yes." 

It  was  barely  a  word,  it  came  so 
softly,  with  such  sweet,  unquenchable 
shyness. 

And  the  old  man  was  looking 
fiery,  youthful,  desperate. 

"Our  meetings — out  in  the  open, 
the  wild  and  free — ^whenever  we 
could,  Valentine?" 

Everything — everything,  John." 
And  you  would   look   so  sweet; 
all  one  rosy  flutter." 

"Our  partings,"  she  said,  "how 
deep  they  cut!" 

"Each  one  a  mortal' wound,  my 
own;  and  yet — cut  to  pieces — ^we  live, 
we  love." 

"Robert  and  Gertrude  have  been 
so  good, "  she  said,  solemnly,  making 
her  eyes  large,  letting  the  pink  young 
color  fly  from  her  cheek.  "Think! 
Would  any  other  two  have  shown 
such  tolerance?" 

"They  have  been  good — yes,"  his 
voice  held  a  flick  of  impatience; 
"but  they  have  not  guessed  how 
we  suffered.  We  have  had  to  bear 
throughout  the  odium  of  a  silly 
flirtation.  I  am  regarded  by  my 
son  as  a  senile  beau;  an  old  possible 
poet  gone  to  worthless  seed . " 

"And  I  by  my  daughter  as  an 
incurable  coquette." 

"Robert  and  Gertrude  have  trans- 
mitted their  comfortable  tradition  to 
the  next  generation.  But  what  mat- 
ter? Why  cloud  our  perfect  hour 
to-day?" 

"John!    Our  children  are  so  sane, 
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so  dear,  and  yet  so  commonplace." 

"Ftill  of  common  sense  and  ripe, 
wise  years — the  four  of  them,"  he 
growled,  and  looked  deep  into  the 
troubled  eyes  of  the  beloved  one. 

"But,  Sweet,  we  have  the  baby;  it 
is  something  more  to  us  than  a  mere 
first-born.  It  is  the  fruit  of  romance 
— ^it  is  a  fairy  baby.  I  hope  it  won't 
fly  away,  the  perfect,  tiny  darling." 

"Valentine!  You  a  grandmother 
— ^it  is  all  topsy-turvy.  You  so 
young,  so  wild;  and  Muriel  such 
an  elderly  young  woman.  Sometimes 
when  I  see  you  demurely  knitting 
by  the  fire  I  could  laugh  aloud." 

And  then  they  both  laughed;  it  was 
little  bells  to  me — listening,  envying 
them  with  all  my  parched-up  heart. 

"John!  I  left  my  knitting  on  the 
hearth-rug  all  in  a  tangle.  T  wanted 
to  come  out  so  intensely;  the  wood 
beckoned,  the  bird  sang.  If  Robert 
finds  it  he  will  be  vexed;  he  insists  on 
order." 

"Perish  order!  All  our  life  has 
been  on  the  leash.  They  have  had 
our  interests  too  much  at  heart, 
those  two — so  dear,  so  different. 
They  have  insisted  on  doing  things 
for  our  good.  We  suffer,  pretty 
one,  for  mating  with  Reformers. 
They  regard  marriage  as  a  big  Com- 
mittee meeting.  They  sit  on  the 
Board.  But,  Valentine,  we  '11  be  our- 
selves for  a  little.  Look  at  the  un- 
trammelled arms  of  the  pine  trees; 
listen  to  the  thrush.  The  fellow 's 
heart  is  completely  caught." 

"I  do  hope  he  will  choose  the 
right  thrush  for  a  wife,"  she  said 
wistfully;  and  then  they  laughed 
again.  They  were  at  once  so  vola- 
tile   and    so    permanently   wounded. 

"And  the  river — ^how  fast  it  runs, 
my  dear.  This  day  has  gone  wild; 
everything  is  quick  and  colored. 
Do  you  remember  that  once  I  rowed 
you  for  a  whole  day  on  the  Thames, 
just  above  Taplow?" 

"Yes,  yes — of  course.  Robert  and 
Gertrude  went  to — " 

"They  went  to  some  Monster 
Meeting  for  the  Social  Amelioration, 
of  something  or  the  other,"  he  said 
scornfully.     "What  long  words  these 
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worthy  folk  get — to  cover  the  naked- 
ness of  their  ideas!  It  is  at  once 
ingenious  and  decorous.  Massive  no- 
menclature is  the  only  touch  of  talent 
they  have." 

"And  we  were  so  happy, "  she  said. 
**We  thought,  before  the  day  came, 
that  it  would  never  end.  Yet  when 
it  did  come,  it  was  a  mere  puff — 
thistledown." 

**It  spun — ^in  the  space  when  you 
might  toss  a  coin,  Sweetheart." 

"John ! " — she  was  looking  arch  and 
most  mischievous,  this  amazing  old 
lady — *4f  there  were  a  boat  on  this 
river,  you  should  row  me  to-day. 
We  would  skim  off — this  instant 
minute.  We  would  pretend,  play 
beautiful  make-believe,  as  we  did  at 
Taplow." 

"Why  isn't  there  a  boat?"  The 
impetuous  old  man  looked  up  and 
down  the  swollen  bosom  of  the  brown 
stream.  "That  I  should  have  to 
deny  you  anything! 

"John!  You  are  so  delightful;  you 
have  never  grown  old." 

"You  keep  me  young,  dear  heart; 
you  and  my  sense  of  logic.  How  can 
a  lover  grow  old  ? " 

"If  I  can't  have  a  boat,"  she  said, 
with  the  most  beguiling,  foolish  co- 
quetry"— how  do  these  women  do 
it? — "then  you  might  get  me  a  bunch 
of  little  golden  crocuses.  There  is 
a  border  down  there,"  she  pointed. 
"It  is  n  't  very  much  to  ask." 

"A  border!  I  will  drag  it  up  and 
bring  it  bodily,  swing  it  over  my 
shoulder." 

He  was  away  from  her  side,  down 
the  shallow  steps  and  bending  before 
she  could  say  one  word. 

When  he  came  back,  she  put  out 
her  hands,  curving  them,  as  a  baby 
does  for  blossoms.  They  were  not 
pretty  hands,  but  long  and  lissome — 
and  every  gesture  was  eloquence. 

"Yotir  hands!"  he  stooped  and 
kissed  them.  "How  many  weary 
and  wonderful  years  have  I  .loved 
them?  And  there,  dear  heart,"  he 
impulsively  stuffed  the  flowers  into 
her  palms,  "a  little  bunch  all  warm 
with  sun  and  sweet  with  wind. 
Yellow  ones,  as  your  hair  was,  yet 


with  a  touch  more  orange.  And 
white  ones,  as  it  is  now.  As  white, 
I  adore  it  most.  And  these  violet 
ones   are   your   dear   eyes — ^neariy." 

Oh  those  foolish,  fond  old  people! 
Their  burden  of  intoxicating  emo- 
tions was  becoming  too  much  for 
witness.  My  heart  blazed,  burst. 
Why  had  no  man  ever  gathered 
crocuses  for  me — ^and  made  of  me 
a  perfect  flower? 

It  was  hard.  Was  the  fault  mine? 
How  did  these  favoured  women  do  it? 
What  sly  gift  had  the  fairies  dropped 
into  old  Valentine's  cradle? 

Do  you  remember?  Do  you  re- 
member? Do  you  remember?  They 
kept  saying  it,  their  heads  were  close, 
they  whispered,  and  yet  each  word 
was  fire-clear.  How  sad  they  were, 
how  joyous,  how  denied  and  most  in- 
comparably blest.  They  were  white- 
haired;  plump,  prosperous,  comfort- 
able. So  hearts  do  not  break!  You 
may  win  your  victory  and  come  out 
of  it  alive.  And  why  was  not  I 
called  for  the  fight? 

I  went  away,  I  could  bear  no  more. 
I  went  into  the  sleek  house.  It 
seemed  to  breathe  of  food  and 
clothing,  nothing  else:  it  was  all 
wardrobe  and  larder,  multiplied, 
whichever  way  one  turned. 

The  baby  was  sleeping.  Little, 
wonderful  child!  What  a  burden  of 
romance  it  carried — ^and  would  never 
know.  Long  before  it  grew  to  be  a 
woman,  those  lovers  on  the  terrace 
would  be  dead.  My  heart  broke 
for  them — no,  for  myself;  a  thousand 
times  for  myself,  only  for  myself. 
They  had  the  best  that  this  world 
could  give — perfect  honor;  undying, 
imperishable  sweetness.  Crocuses! 
No  man  has  ever  picked  me  one — 
nor  will. 

As  I  passed  to  my  own  room  for 
bonnet  and  cloak,  I  could  hear  the 
level  voices  of  the  younger  couple. 
They  sounded  so  silly,  so  hollow, 
those  two.  They  were  so  old;  they 
had  never  loved.  Their  marriage 
had  been  more  filial  obedience  than 
anything  else.  I  had  it  from  the 
ladies'  maid  that  they  would  have 
preferred    celibacy — ^he    a   student's 
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life,  in  a  mild,  well-to-do  way ;  she  an 
absorption  into  worthy  social  works. 
In  my  presence  they  had  laughed 
lightly  once,  and  declared  they  had 
married  for  family  peace.  The  four 
old  folks  seemed  set  on  it. 

I  could  not  stay  in  the  house:  it 
choked  me.  I,  too,  must  have  wild- 
ness;  the  mantle  of  the  lovers  had 
descended  on  me.  I  went  down  the 
stairs  at  a  run,  and  in  the  hall  I 
came  across  Mr.  Vernon  and  Mrs.  Lee. 

They  were  politely  nagging  as 
usual  over  some  disputed  detail  of 
political  economy;  some  weighty 
article  in  a  review.  He  held  it  in  his 
hand,  open. 

**Come  into  the  library  and  I  *11 
prove  my  point,"  he  said  imperiously. 

He  held  the  door  open  and  she 
looked  up  at  him  as  she  passed  in. 
Her  eyes,  or  the  set  of  his  head,  or 
my  own  mad  mood,  or  all  three — I 
know  not,  nor  ever  shall, — ^made  me 
feel  that,  of  the  four,  these  two  had 
also  suffered.  They  also  had  been 
subtle,  if  in  a  passionless,  in  a  less, 
in  an  inevitably  different  way.  They 
had  loved  so  many  things  before 
Love — ^and  this  had  been  their  healing 
and  salvation.  They  had  loved  them- 
selves, first  and  foremost;  after  that, 
social  problems,  worldly  position, 
intellectual  tusslings,  religious  out- 
breaks, scientific  bubbles.  They  had 
put  Love  last,  because  they  had  such 
small  store  to  give,  such  a  pinched 
chamber  that  would  take.  Their  pride 
had  been  hurt — to  the  quick;  their 
hearts  were  filled  with  worldly  limiber. 
They  had  missed — and  been  spared. 

I  passed  out  into  the  rebellious  air. 
The  thrush  had  flown  off  and  left  the 
pink  bough  swaying.  I  looked  all 
down  the  garden,  at  the  river,  at  the 
lawn.  The  terraces  were  shielded  by 
a  jutting  shoulder  of  the  house. 

Wood  and  river  made  a  dim  tone, 
struck  a  sombre  note.  There  was 
no  look  of  life  along  the  garden  until 
the  sun  pierced  the  white  flesh  of 
a  statue  and  made  it  htunan — gave 
life  and  throb  to  the  scene. 

It  was  a  garden  dignified  with 
statuary — of  stone!  It  was  all  green 
glisten  of  mournful  yew  and  pointed 


holly.  A  dignified  garden,  a  place 
of  much  reserve.  It  had  a  proud 
heart,  the  pale  house;  it  kept  its 
own  secret. 

I  wished — ^as  I  tumbled  towards 
the  pine  wood,  longing  for  shelter, 
my  tears  already  welling — that  this 
place  had' been  the  wedded  home  of 
Valentine,  the  scene  of  meetings  and 
of  partings.  But  she  had  come  here 
for  the  first  time  six  weeks  ago. 
Whatever  secret  the  house  held,  it 
was  remote  from  hers.  This  made 
me  feel  afresh  how  sad  the  world 
was,  how  strewn  with  broken  hearts. 
One  marvelled  that  the  common 
people  could  find  clear  placing  for 
their  feet. 

The  wood  gave  me  refuge,  hid  my 
weak,  haughty  tears.  They  burned, 
they  blistered  me. 

I  stood  on  the  edge  for  a  moment, 
thrilling  with  winter  color;  the 
tossing  pines  beat  their  bosoms  high 
above  my  head;  at  my  foot  rose 
round  young  bushes  of  leafless  hazel 
and  beech,  in  purple  frocks.  The 
ground  I  trod  was  copper  color; 
with  leaves  deep  in  a  death-bed. 

I  probed  in;  nothing  was  too  deep 
for  my  misery.  I  was  going  to  take 
the  moment  of  my  life;  I  flung  my- 
self down  and  cried.  Never  would  I 
forget,  never  cease  to  covet.  I  could 
see  old  Valentine's  face — the  adorable 
pout  of  her  lip,  the  laugh  in  her  eyes, 
the  light.  And  I  could  see  her  lover 
— old,  fat,  yet  with  the  undying  fire 
of  a  poet.  Tragedy  had  shaped  these 
two  into  something  very  wonderful. 

I  saw  them,  watched  them;  I  grew 
to  believe  that  they  were  in  the  wood 
with  me,  marked  me  as  I  wept.  I 
saw  his  worship  of  her;  saw  the  utter 
heartbreak  in  her  eyes — ^heartbreak, 
yet  complete  joy.  She  had  been, 
through  all  her  womanhood,  most 
happy,  most  sad — ^most  blest,  most 
burdened.  I  would  have  given  a 
great  deal  for  a  pang  or  so  she  gladly 
would  have  granted. 

And  so,  when,  Hke  a  woman,  I  had 
cried  my  fill  I  went  back  to  the  house 
— solitary,  unwanted,  as  I  have  al- 
ways been.  And — ^whose  faiilt?  I 
ask  the  fairies. 
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I  HE  fine  gifts  of  tem- 
perament and  im- 
agination which 
are  essential  to  the 
production  of  true 
poetry  are  often 
accompanied  by 
morbid  sensibil- 
ity. The  soul  capable  of  ecstasy 
and  transport  must  pay  its  price  in 
suffering;  he  who  walks  upon  the 
heights  must  sometimes  grovel  in  the 
dust.  Such  was  the  case  with  Edgar 
Allan  Poe, 

His  sensibility,  morbid  though  it 
was,  is  infinitely  pathetic,  even  in  a 
rational  age.  His  schoolmates  said, 
"No  one  knows  him";  and  yet,  all 
through  his  life,  he  hungered  for  the 
sympathy,  understanding  and  love  of 
his  kind. 

When  he  was  little  more  than  four- 
teen years  old,  and  while  he  was  at 
the  academy  in  Richmond,  a  school- 
mate took  him  to  his  home.  Here  he 
met  the  mother  of  his  friend,  Mrs. 
Helen  Stannard.  She  was  very  gentle 
and  gracious  to  him,  and, in  an  instant, 
his  lonely  heart  went  out  to  her  as  it 
might  have  done  to  his  own  mother, 
had  she  lived.  She  became  his  con- 
fidante and  his  redeeming  influence. 
There  was  need  for  a  hand  like  hers 
on  the  feverish  pulse  of  the  boy,  who 
was  old  for  his  years. 

She  died  when  he  needed  her  most, 
and  the  first  grief  of  a  heart  that  was 
to  bear  so  many  was  intense  and 
terrible.  She  was  buried  in  a  ceme- 
tery near  Richmond,  and  for  months 
afterward  he  haunted  her  grave. 
"When  the  autumnal  rains  fell,  and 
the  winds  wailed  mournfully  over  the 
graves,  he  lingered  longest,  and  came 
away  most  regretfully." 

She  died — but  never  to  him.     For 


years  he  was  inexpressibly  sad,  and 
we  may  well  believe  that  in  those 
"solitary  churchyard  vigils,  with  all 
their  associated  memories,"  the  sor- 
row and  gloom  of  the  after  years 
began.  He  confessed  to  Mrs.  Whit- 
man that  his  poem  "To  Helen"  was 
inspired  by  the  memory  of  this  boyish 
love. 

Then  came  an  afifair  which  was  not 
unlike  Byron's  attachment  to  Mary 
Chaworth.  The  first  love  of  a  boy 
who  is  also  a  poet  is  the  most  sub- 
limated passion  of  which  human  clay 
is  capable.  He  was  still  in  the  acad- 
emy, and  Elmira  Royster  lived 
across  the  street  from  the  Allans, 
who  had  adopted  him.  He  was 
seventeen  and  she  was  between  four-i 
teen  and  sixteen. 

They  considered  themselves  en- 
gaged, and  after  he  left  for  the  Uni- 
versity, he  wrote  to  her  frequently. 
Mr.  Royster  thought  his  pretty  daugh- 
ter was  too  young  to  be  married,  and, 
with  doubtful  wisdom,  intercepted 
the  letters.  It  was  not  until  after 
his  sweetheart  was  married  to  Mr. 
Shelton,  at  seventeen,  that  Poe  dis- 
covered why  his  letters  had  not  been 
answered. 

After  he  was  dismissed  from  West 
Point,  Poe  visited  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Clemm,  who  lived  in  Baltimore.  Here 
he  met  his  cousin,  Virginia,  who  was 
not  quite  fourteen,  and  was  a  very 
beautiful   girl. 

One  day  the  revelation  came  to 
both.  "We  spoke  no  words  during 
the  rest  of  that  sweet  day,"  he  said, 
"and  our  words  even  upon  the  mor- 
row were  tremulous  and  few.  .  .  .  And 
now  we  felt  enkindled  within  us  the 
fiery  souls  of  our  forefathers.  The 
passions  which  had  for  centuries  dis- 
tinguished   our    race   came  throi^- 
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ing  with  the  fancies  for  which  they 
had  been  equally  noted,  and  to- 
gether breathed  a  delirious  bliss  over 
the  'Valley  of  the  Many-Colored 
Grass.'.  .  .  Strange,  brilliant  flowers 
burst  out  upon  the  trees  where  no 
flowers  had  been  known  before  and 
the  tints  of  the  green  grass  deepened. 
...  No  guile  disguised  the  fervor  of 
love  which  animated  her  heart,  and 
she  examined  with  me  its  inmost 
recesses  as  we  walked  together." 
It  was  like  another  Virginia,  walking 
with  her  Paul. 

Poe  was  twenty-seven,  and  upon 
learning  of  his  purpose,  a  distant 
relative  of  Mrs.  Clemm  offered  to  take 
Virginia  into  her  own  family  and  to 
complete  her  education,  saying  that 
the  marriage  seemed  unwise  and 
that  there  was  no  need  of  haste,  add- 
ing that  if  the  cousins  still  loved 
each  other  after  a  few  years,  they 
could  be  married.  Poe  heard  of  the 
offer,  and  wrote  a  passionate  and 
indignant  protest  to  Mrs.  Clemm. 
The  opportunity  was  declined,  and 
the  two  were  married. 

The  three  lived  together  and  Poe 
became  so  deeply  attached  to  the 
mother  of  his  Virginia  that  they 
formed  a  united  household.  He  spent 
his  leisure  in  completing  his  wife's 
education.  She  was  a  fine  linguist 
and  an  accomplished  musician,  and 
he  often  said :  **  I  see  no  one  so  beauti- 
ful as  my  sweet  little  wife.'' 

But  their  unalloyed  content  was  of 
short  duration.  Poverty,  that  hand- 
maid of  the  great,  was  forever  a 
threatening  spectre  at  their  door. 
At  last  Mrs.  Poe  ruptured  a  blood 
vessel  in  singing  and  was  never  well 
again.  He  had  written  once,  in  a 
story : 

How  could  she  die? — and  of  consump- 
tion! But  it  is  a  path  I  have  prayed  to 
follow.  I  would  wish  all  I  love  to  perish 
of  that  gentle  disease.  How  glorious!  to 
depart  in  the  heyday  of  the  young  blood — 
the  heart  all  passion — the  imagination  all 
fire — amid  the  remembrances  of  happier 
days! 

Yet   when  the  grim  hand  of  the 
destroyer  was  laid  upon  his  Virginia's 


breast,  his  grief  was  beyond  words. 
The  fear  of  her  loss  haunted  him 
night  and  day,  and  the  threatening 
spectre,  grown  bold  at  last,  fearlessly 
entered  in. 

There  is  but  a  single  letter  written 
by  him  to  his  wife,  and  this  reads  as 
follows : 

My  Dear  Heart — My  Dear  Virginia — 
Our  mother  will  explain  to  you  why  I  stay 
away  from  you  this  night.  I  trust  the 
interview  I  am  promised  will  result  in 
some  substantial  good  for  me — ^for  your 
dear  sake  and  hers — keep  up  your  heart 
in  all  hopefulness,  and  trust  yet  a  little 
longer.  On  my  last  great  disappointment 
I  should  have  lost  my  courage  but  for  you 
—my  little  darling  wife.  You  are  my 
greatest  and  only  stimulus  now,  to  battle 
with  this  uncongenial,  unsatisfactory,  and 
ungrateful  life. 

I  shall  be  with  you  to-morrow  p.m.  and 
be  assured  until  I  see  you  I  will  keep  in 
loving  remembrance  your  last  words  and 
your  fervent  prayer! 

Sleep  well,  and  may  God  grant  you 
a   peaceful   summer  with    your    devoted 

Edgar. 

The  little  store  of  money  was  all 
gone,  and  the  distracted  husband 
was  unable  to  earn  more.  An  eye- 
witness describes  the  situation  in 
these   words : 

There  was  no  clothing  on  the  bed, 
which  was  straw,  but  a  snow-white  counter- 
pane and  sheets.  The  weather  was  cold 
and  the  sick  lady  had  the  dreadful  chills 
that  accompany  the  hectic  fever  of  con- 
sumption. She  lay  on  the  straw  bed, 
wrapped  in  her  husband's  great  coat,  with 
a  large  tortoise-shell  cat  in  her  bosom. 
The  wonderful  cat  seemed  conscious  of  her 
great  usefulness.  The  coat  and  the  cat 
were  the  sufferer's  only  means  of  warmth, 
except  as  her  husband  held  her  hands,  and 
her  mother  her  feet. 

The  needed  aid  came,  but  it  was 
too  late.  She  died  two  or  three  days 
afterward,  and  owing  to  the  kindness 
of  the  good  Samaritan  who  had  be- 
friended them,  was  laid  away  in 
linen  garments — a  fact  which  brought 
strange  comfort  to  the  mother's  sore 
heart. 
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After  it  was  all  over,  Poe  fell  ill 
and  lay  in  a  stupor  for  several  days, 
but  the  new  friends  did  not  fail  him, 
though  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
was  in  any  sense  himself,  and  before 
he  recovered,  in  some  slight  measure, 
from  her  death.  She  was  in  his  heart 
when  he  wrote : 

For    the    moon    never    beams    without 

bringing  me  dreams 
Of  my  beautiful  Annabel  Lee, 
And  the  stars  never  rise  but  I  see  the 

bright  eyes 
Of  my  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
And  so  all  the  night-tide  I  lie  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling,  my  darling,  my  life  and 

my  bride 
In  her  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea — 
In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 

Poe  had  three  or  four  staunch 
women  friends.  Mrs.  Clemm  never 
ceased  to  love  him  as  if  he  had  been 
her  son,  and  Mrs.  Osgood,  who  was 
Frances  Sargent,  was  his  life-long 
friend,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
quarrel,  for  which  neither  was  to 
blame.  It  was  Mary  Louise  Shew 
who  was  so  kind  to  his  wife  in  her 
last  illness,  and  he  had  an  affectionate 
regard  for  her,  as  also  for  the  **  Annie  " 
whom  he  calls  his  **dear  sister,'*  and 
his  ** sweet  sister  Annie." 

The  episode  with  Mrs.  Helen  Whit- 
man is  extremely  romantic.  Her 
poems  had  attracted  his  attention, 
and  in  a  lecture  on  '*The  Female 
Poets  of  America,"  he  praised  her 
particularly.  He  had  never  met  her, 
but  as  he  wandered  from  his  hotel 
during  a  restless  night,  near  the  house 
where  she  lived,  he  saw  her  walking 
in  her  garden.  This  incident  is  com- 
memorated in  the  poem  which  begins : 

I  saw  thee  once,  once  only — years  ago. 

In  the  winter  of  1847,  Mrs.  Whit- 
man contributed  some  anonymous 
verses,  addressed  to  Poe,  to  a  ''Valen- 
tine" party  which  was  given  to  the 
literati  in  New  York.  In  June,  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  as  follows : 

Do  you  know  Mrs.  Whitman?  I  feel 
deep  interest  in  her  poetry  and  character.  I 
have  never  seen  her — never  but  once    , 


however,  told  me  many  things  about  the 
xx>mance  of  her  character  which  singularly 
interested  me  and  excited  my  curiosity. 
Her  poetry  is  beyond  question  poetry — 
instinct  with  genius.  Can  you  not  tell 
me  something  about  her — ^anything,  every- 
thing you  know — and  keep  my  secret, 
that  is  to  say,  let  no  one  know  that  I  have 
asked  yOu  to  do  so?  May  I  trust  you?  I 
can  and  will. 

The  English  lady  to  whom  this 
letter  was  addressed  ultimately  gave 
it  to  Mrs.  Whitman.  Poe,  not  know- 
ing of  it,  finally  secured  a  letter  of 
introduction  and  presented  it  to  her. 
He  came  again,  and  with  character- 
istic impulsiveness,  told  her  of  his 
love.  She  sent  him  away,  but  prom- 
ised to  write,  and  his  answer  to  her 
first  letter  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

I  have  pressed  your  letter  again  and 
again  to  my  lips,  sweetest  Helen,  bathing 
it  in  tears  of  joy,  or  of  '*a  divine  despair." 
But  I — who  so  lately,  in  your  presence, 
vaunted  the  power  of  words — of  what 
avail  are  mere  words  to  me  now?  Could  I 
believe  in  the  efficiency  of  prayers  to  the 
God  of  Heaven,  I  would  indeed  kneel — 
hiunbly  kneel — at  this,  the  most  earnest 
epoch  of  my  life — ^kneel  in  entreaty  for 
words,  but  for  words  that  should  disclose 
to  you — that  might  enable  me  to  lay  bare 
to  you  my  whole  heart. 

All  thoughts,  all  passions  seem  now 
merged  in  that  one  consuming  desire — 
the  mere  wish  to  make  you  comprehend — 
to  make  you  see  that  for  which  there  is 
no  human  voice  —  the  unutterable  fervor 
of  my  love  for  you : — for  so  well  do  I  know 
your  poet  nature,  that  I  feel  sure  if  you 
could  but  look  down  now  into  the  depths 
of  my  soul  with  your  pure  spiritual  eyes, 
you  could  not  refuse  to  speak  to  me  ^i^at, 
alas!  you  still  resolutely  leave  unspoken — 
you  would  love  me  if  only  for  the  greatness 
of  my  love.  Is  it  not  something  in  this 
cold,  dreary  world  to  be  loved  ?  Oh,  if  I 
could  but  bum  into  your  spint  the  deep, 
the  true  meaning  which  I  attach  to  those 
three  syllables  underlined!  but,  alas!  the 
effort  is  all  in  vain  and  **I  live  and  die 
unheard." 

If  words  could  burn,  then,  indeed, 
these  passionate  letters  must  have 
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seared  the  lady's  heart.  Dwelling  piness  and  a  wild,  inexplicable  sentiment 
upon  the  first  thought  of  her.  as  that  resembled  nothing  so  nearly  as  a  con- 
lovers  will,  he  says:  seiousness  of  guilt.     .     .     . 

I  have  already  told  you  that  some  few  ^"^  '""'■  ""  ^^^  ""o^*  ^'""P'^  "<""'*^   ^ 

casual  words  spoken  of  you  by =*"  command,  let  me  pamt  to  you  the 


were  the  first  in  which  I  had  ever  heard 
your  name  mentioned.  She  alluded  to 
what  she  called  your  "  eccentricities " 
and  hinted  at  your  sorrows.  Her  descrip- 
tion of  the  former  strangely  arrested — her 
allusion  to  the  latter  enchained  and  riveted 
my  attention, 

.  .  .  From  that  hour  I  loved  you. 
Since  that  period  1  have  never  seen  nor 
heard  your  name  without  a  shiver,  half  of 
delight,  half  of  anxiety.  The  impression 
left  upon  my  mind  was  that  you  were  still 
a  wife,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  months 
that    I    have    been    undeceived    in    this 

The  merest  whisper  that  concerned  you 
awoke  in  me  a  shuddering  sixth  sense, 
vaguely  compounded  of  fear,  ecstatic  hap- 


impression  made  upon  me  by  your  per- 
sonal presence.  As  you  entered  the  room, 
pale,  hesitating,  and  evidently  oppressed 
at  heart,  as  your  eyes  rested  for  one  brief 
moment  upon  mine,  I  felt,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  hfe,  and  tremblingly  acknow- 
ledged, the  existence  of  spiritual  in  flu - 
tnces  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  reason. 
I  saw  that  you  were  Helen,  my  Helen — 
the  Helen  of  a  thousand  dreams.  She 
whom  the  great  Giver  of  all  good  had  pre- 
ordained to  be  mine^mine  only— if  not 
now,  alasl  then  hereafter  and  forever  in 
the  Heavens.     .     .     . 

Your  hand  rested  within  mine  and  my 
whole  soul  shook  with  a  tremulous  ecstasy; 
and  then,  but  for  the  fear  of  grieving  or 
wounding  you,  I  would  have  fallen  at  your 
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feet  in  as  pure — in  as  real  a  worship  as 
was  ever  offered  to  Idol  or  to  God. 

In  spite  of  this  impassioned  plead- 
ing, Mrs.  Whitman  steadfastly  refused 
to  marry  him.  He  reproached  her 
bitterly,  and  then  begged  for  her 
forgiveness,  urging  her  to  forget  every- 
thing but  his  love.  She  wavered  in 
her  determination,  and  he  asked  her 
to  put  off  her  decision  for  a  week  and 
then  write  to  him. 

She  promised,  but  the  letter  she 
wrote  was  still  indecisive.  She  did 
not  wish  to  marry  him,  nor  to  give 
him  up.  He  was  wretched,  as  might 
be  expected,  and,  going  to  Boston, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
suicide. 

Later  he  went  back  to  Providence, 
and  called  upon  her.  She  was  agi- 
tated and  restless,  and  refused  to  see 
him  then,  but  sent  word  that  she 
would  receive  him  at  noon.  He  sent 
a  message,  saying  that  he  must  see 
her,  and  she  returned  the  same  an- 
swer— that  she  would  see  him  at  noon. 

The  eventful  hour  came.  Then, 
and  on  the  day  following,  he  endea- 
vored to  persuade  her  to  marry  him 
and  go  immediately  to  New  York. 
When  he  called  the  second  time,  she 
showed  him  some  letters  from  friends 
of  hers,  reproaching  her  for  receiving 
his  attentions. 

He  was  hurt  to  the  quick,  and  im- 
mediately took  his  departure.  That 
evening,  instead  of  calling,  he  sent  her* 
a  note  of  final  farewell  in  which  he 
said  that  in  the  future  they  would 
meet  as  strangers.  Yet  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  again  at  her  house, 
pleading  with  her  once  more. 

She  finally  consented  to  become 
his  wife,  upon  the  condition  that  he 
would  never  touch  liquor  again.  He 
gave  his  word  solemnly  and  kept 
it — for  a  time.  On  his  way  home  he 
wrote  to  her,  saying: 

My  own  dearest  Helen, 

So  kind,  so  true,  so  generous — so  un- 
moved by  all  that  would  have  moved  one 
who  had  been  less  than  angel;  beloved  of 
my  heart,  of  my  imagination,  of  my  intel- 
lect— life  of  my  life — soul  of  my  soul — 
dear,  dearest  Helen,  how  shall  I  ever  thank 
you  as  I  ought! 


I  am  calm  and  tranquil,  and  but  for  a 
strange  shadow  of  coming  evil  'which 
haunts  me,  I  should  be  happy.  That  I 
am  not  supremely  happy,  even  when  I  feel 
your  dear  love  at  my  heart,  terrifies  me. 
What  can  this  mean? 

.  .  .  I  write  this  to  show  you,  that  I 
have  not  dared  to  break  my  promise  to 
you.  And  now  dear,  dearest  Helen,  be 
true  to  me. 

And  again,  we  find  him  writing 
thus: 

In  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  dearest 
Helen,  I  shall  once  again  clasp  you  to  my 
heart;  until  then  I  forbear  to  agitate  you 
by  speaking  of  my  wishes — of  my  hopes, 
and  especially  of  my  fears.  You  say  that 
all  depends  on  my  own  firmness.  If  this 
be  so,  all  is  safe — ^for  the  terrible  agony 
which  I  have  so  lately  endured — an  agony 
known  only  to  my  God  and  myself — seems 
to  have  passed  my  soul  through  fire  and 
purified  it  from  all  that  is  weak. 

Henceforward  I  am  strong;  this  those 
who  love  me  shall  see,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  so  relentlessly  endeavored  to  ruin  me. 
It  needs  only  some  such  trials  as  I  have 
just  undergone,  to  make  me  what  I  was 
bom  to  be,  by  making  me  conscious  of 
my  own  strength.  But  all  does  not  de- 
pend, dear  Helen,  upon  my  firmness — all 
depends  upon  the  sincerity  of  your  love. 

Yet  once  again  the  castle  of  his 
happiness  crashed  suddenly  into  ruins. 
Preparation  had  been  made  for  the 
wedding,  and  he  had  written  to  Mrs. 
Clemm  to  expect  him,  with  his  bride, 
upon  the  appointed  day,  when  Mrs. 
Whitman  was  informed  that  he  had 
broken  his  pledge. 

She  sent  for  him,  and  though  there 
was  no  outward  sign,  she  knew  at 
once,  with  swift  womanly  intuition, 
that  it  was  true.  As  they  looked  intp 
each  other's  eyes,  the  inner  conflict 
in  the  soul  of  each  was  all  at  once 
made  clear.  She  knew  that  he  had 
fought  and  lost.  He  knew  that  **the 
Helen  of  a  thousand  dreams"  must 
ever  be  a  dream  to  him. 

Worn  out  with  love  and  sorrow  and 
stunned  by  having  her  worst  fears 
confirmed,  she  drenched  her  hand- 
kerchief with  ether  and  flung  herself 
upon  a  sofa,  sobbing,  and  praying  for 
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merciful  unconsciousness.  He  sank 
on  his.  knees  beside  her,  begging  her 
for  a  single  word.  At  last  she  whis- 
pered, so  low  that  even  Love  could 
scarcely  hear,  **What  can  I  say?" 

**Say  that  you  love  me,  Helen,"  he 
responded  quickly,  then  added,  with 
infinite  tenderness,  "/  love  you,'' 

Those  were  the  last  words  she 
ever  heard  from  his  lips,  for  they 
never  met  again.  In  this  great  sor- 
row it  was  ** Annie"  and  the  ever- 
faithful,  loving  mother  of  his  Vir- 
ginia w^ho  consoled  him.  Yet  the 
end  of  the  doubt  and  uncertainty 
seems  to  have  brought  some  sort 
of  relief,  for  he  wrote  to  '* Annie": 

I  need  not  tell  you,  Annie,  how  great  a 
burden  is  taken  off  my  heart  by  my  rupture 
with  Mrs.  W.;  for  I  have  fully  made  up 
my  mind  to  break  the  engagement.  Noth- 
ing would  have  deterred  me  from  the 
match  but — what  I  tell  you. 

After  a  little  time,  he  went  to 
Richmond,  and  strangely  enough, 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Shelton,  now  a  widow,  who  was  the 
Elmira  Royster  he  had  loved.  For 
the  rest,  she  says: 

I  was  ready  to  go  to  church  when  a 
servant  entered  and  told  me  that  a  gentle- 
man in  the  parlor  wished  to  see  me.  I 
went  down  and  was  amazed  at  seeing  Mr. 
Poe,  but  knew  him  instantly.  He  came 
up  to  me  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner 
and  said  "Oh  Elmira,  is  it  you?" 

I  then  told  him  that  I  was  going  to 
church ;  I  never  let  anything  interfere  with 
that,  and  that  he  must  call  again.     .     .     . 

When  he  did  call  again,  he  renewed  his 
addresses.  I  laughed:  he  looked  very 
serious  and  said  he  was  in  earnest,  and 
had  been  thinking  about  it  for  a  long  time. 
When  I  found  out  that  he  was  quite  serious, 
I  became  serious  also,  and  told  him  that  if 
he  would  not  take  a  positive  denial,  he 
must  give  me  time  to  consider.  He 
answered:  "A  love  that  hesitates  is  not 
the  love  for  me." 

Though  there  is  no  record  of  a 
definite  engagement,  there  seems  to 
have  been  an  understanding,  for  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Clemm,  informing  her 
of  his  projected  marriage,  and  asked 
her  to  be  ready  to  return  to  Richmond 


with  him,  to  make  his  home  her  own. 

He  called  upon  Mrs.  Shelton  before 
leaving,  saying  he  would  return  as 
soon  as  he  had  attended  to  some 
business  affairs  in  New  York,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  said  that  he  had 
a  presentiment  that  he  should  never 
see  her  again. 

He  was  right — he  had  looked  into 
the  eyes  of  his  boyhood's  love  for  the 
last  time. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death 
are  shrouded  in  painful  mystery,  but 
once  again  he  broke  his  pledge. 
His  friends  finally  found  him  in  a 
hospital,  and  he  never  knew  any  one 
of  them.  Mrs.  Shelton,  looking  for- 
ward to  her  marriage,  received  the 
news  of  his  death  instead,  and  Mrs. 
Clemm,  the  mother  of  his  Virginia, 
was  grieved  as  deeply  as  if  she  had 
again  lost  her  only  child. 

Unhappy    Master    whom    unmerciful 
Disaster 
Followed  fast  and  followed  faster  till  his 

songs  one  burden  bore — 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  that  melancholy 
burden  bore 
Of  "Never — nevermore." 

We  are  as  ships  that  go  down  to  the 
sea.  Some  are  destined  for  calm 
waters  and  smooth  sailing,  others  for 
rocks  and  the  storm.  Some,  who  aie 
pitifully  weak,  are  mercifully  spared 
the  trial;  to  others,  strong  enough  to 
face  the  breakers,  the  joy  of  the 
struggle  is  denied.  There  are  some 
who  meet  the  rush  of  waters  without 
fear,  and  find  triumph  doubly  sweet 
in  the  end. 

For  that  '*  Unhappy  Master,"  who 
fought  so  bravely  against  cruel  odds, 
who  faced  the  storm  and  thunder 
and  scarcely  knew  the  sun,  there  can 
be  only  pity  in  our  hearts.  He  was 
as  sensitive  as  the  needle  of  the  com- 
pass which  Fate  denied  him,  so  that 
a  wound  became  crucifixion.  He 
suffered  much,  and  seemingly  without 
compensation — his  poet's  vision  could 
not  pierce  the  threatening  cloud.  He 
forever  questioned,  but  there  was  no 
answer,  save  that  which  comes  back 
to    "'^    ^'^^ough    the    years,    like    a 

suddenly  changing  to 
ner — *' Nevermore!  *' 


DAUMIER'S  CARICATURES 


By  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary 


N  Charivari  for  the 
twelfth  of  May, 
1865,  appeared  a 
little  drawing  by 
Honors  Daumier, 
representing  two 
painters  seated  at 
their  easels,  one 
behind  the  other,  in  the  open  fields. 
The  first  is  painting  zealously  from 
nature,  the  second  with  equal  zeal 
copies  the  work  of  his  companion. 
No  one  was  more  likely  than  Daumier 
at  that  period  to  despise  the  de- 
pendence upon  others  of  the  unde- 
veloped or  plagiaristic  artist;  he  had 
then  been  observing  and  recording 
nature  for  something  over  thirty 
years  and  was  in  full  possession  of 
his  rich,  flexible  style  and  large  vision. 
In  his  youth,  however,  he  had  himself 
been  sufficiently  swayed  by  the  popu- 
lar artists  of  the  day,  and  his  first 
steps  in  art  were  at  once  imitative 
and  feeble.  Even  the  plate  for  the 
execution  of  which  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  bears  no  stamp  of  artistic 
superiority.  It  shows  Louis  Philippe 
seated  on  a  throne  in  the  guise  of 
Gargantua.  A  plank  reaches  from 
the  ground  to  his  mouth  and  up  this 
toil  little  people  with  bags  of  money 
gathered  from  the  poor  for  the  satis- 
faction of  his  appetite — a  sufficiently 
impressive  idea,  but  the  massing  is 
poor  and  the  drawing  is  confused; 
nothing  suggests  the  Daumier  of 
"  Les  Avocats,"  except,  perhaps,  the 
good  fat  line  defining  Gargantua's 
heavy  body  pendent  over  his  withered 
legs. 

Daumier's  five  or  six  months  of 
confinement  from  which  he  emerged 
in  February,  1833,  seem  to  have 
served  him  well  in  the  development 
of  a  personal  attitude  toward  things 


seen,  and  a  manner  of  representation 
both  ironic  and  tender,  filled  with 
suggestions  of  beauty  and  remorse- 
lessly eloquent  of  truth.  M,  Delteil, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Catalogue 
Raisonni  of  Daumier's  lithographs, 
speaks  of  the  lithographs  made  just 
after  the  artist's  return  to  liberty  as 
masterpieces  of  art  and  satire. 

"Was  it  not  at  this  time,"  he  says, 
"that  he  sketched  the  'Juges  des 
Accus^sd'Avril,' of  which  the  'Barbe- 
Marbois,'  as  beautiful  as  a  Holbein, 
is  the  incomparable  and  exceptional 
example?"  It  would  in  truth  be 
difficult  to  find  in  Daumier's  work 
anything  to  surpass  in  the  sense  of 
reality  and  power  of  expression  this 
nonagenarian  marquis  seated  in  his 
low  arm-chair,  his  black  close  cap 
enwrapping  a  head  the  aged  tremor 
of  which  is  indescribably  conveyed, 
his  face  pallid,  his  lip  drooping,  his 
large  bony  hands  folded  and  inert, 
his  wasted  limbs  showing  their  gaunt 
outline  under  his  long  gown,  his 
huddled  attitude  speaking  of  muscles 
irremediably  relaxed,  yet  wearing 
withal  a  patient  dignity  befitting 
the  victim  of  encroaching  time.  In 
purely  technical  qualities  also  the 
figure  is  superb,  with  the  massive 
structure  and  strong  relict  always  the 
marks  of  Daumier's  best  work,  al- 
though lacking  the  films  of  tone,  the 
■'values  of  movement,"  to  use  Mr. 
Berenson's  descriptive  phrase,  which 
became  characteristic  of  the  later 
work. 

It  was  appropriately  significant 
that  this  first  positive  triumph  in  an 
art  which  was  to  yield  him  many 
should  reveal  Daumier  as  a  student 
of  the  pathetic.  There  is  no  ridicule 
in  his  presentation  of  Barbe-Marbois. 
It  is  a  synthetic  report  of  all  that  is 
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terrible  and  sad  in  length  of  years. 
To  this  side  of  life  he  continued  to 
be  sharply  sensitive.  If  we  observe 
his  old  peasant  smelhng  a  fragrant 


On  the  other  hand,  for  age  that 
has  fattened  v/ith  an  accumulation  of 
deceits  and  self-satisfactions,  or  sharp- 
ened with  greed  and   malevolent  i 


plant,  his  old  mother  leaning  on  her     justices,  Daumier  has  no  softness  of 


broom  listening  to  news  of  her  sailor 
son  which  is  being  misread  to  her  by 
an  ignorant  neighbor,  his  old  house- 
holder staring  innocently  at  the  agents 
of  the  law  who  have  appeared  at  her 
door  to  dispossess  her.  we  feel  not 
merely  the  gentle  irony  of  the  incident, 
but  all  the  attendant  pitiful  details 
of  helplessness  and  hopelessness  and 
half-stupid  resignation,  due  to  phy- 
sical or  mental   incapacity. 


mercy.  No  doubt  his  own  experience 
at  the  hands  of  law  inspired  much  of 
his  contempt  for  the  legal  world  which 
presumes  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  its 
neighbors.  Certainly  his  pencil  was 
never  more  biting  or  more  disillusion- 
ing than  in  his  portrayal  of  judges 
and  lawyers,  with  an  indifference 
of  expression  resting  like  a  thin 
frost  upon  their  fat  or  meagre  faces, 
independent  of  the  subsidiary  expres- 
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sions  of  avarice,  cruelty,  incompre- 
hension, vanity  or  hypocrisy,  lurking 
in  the  lines  of  their  features  and  bodies 
and  in  the  gestures  of  their  invariably 
pretentious  hands  employed  to  accen- 
tuate an  eloquence  with  which  they 
are  infatuated.  In  his  famous  draw- 
ing of  1834  entitled  **  Le  Ventre  Leg- 
islatif  "  we  have  this  sober  irony  at  its 
height.  Here  are  M.  Thiers,  M. 
Guizot,  M.  Prunelle,  M.  Jolivet,  M. 
Pataille,  M.  Etienne  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  bourgeois  Government, 
presented  almost  without  exaggera- 
tion, but  with  that  emphasis  on  the 
visible  traits  which  might  be  given 
by  a  gifted  child  depicting  the  coun- 
tenances of  its  elders,  or  by  a  dweller 
on  some  alien  planet  curious  of  our 
racial  peculiarities.  The  sturdy  old 
heads  are  not  deprived  of  any  whit 
of  intellectual  suggestion;  there  is 
even  an  air  of  authority  in  their 
general  aspect  which  is  frequently 
wanting  in  more  idealistic  versions 
of  similar  subjects ;  but  the  individual 
faces  are  vibrating  with  the  common- 
place emotions  of  commonplace  na- 
tures: time  has  written  upon  them 
only  platitudes. 

Daumier's  political  caricatures  are 
nearly  all  marked  by  this  extreme 
reticence  of  statement,  but  there 
are  occasional  significant  exceptions. 
Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  these 
is  the  *.*  Rue  Transnonain  le  15  Avril, 
1834."  In  this  terrible  drawing,  which 
is  entirely  devoid  of  the  usual  features 
of  caricature,  we  have  a  comment 
as  stern  as  death  itself  upon  the 
massacre  of  citizens  surprised  in  their 
houses  by  soldiers  who  have  left 
only  corpses  in  their  wake.  Dau- 
mier  shows  the  interior  of  a  bedroom 
in  which  the  slain  have  fallen  in  con- 
fusion amid  overturned  furniture. 
His  sculpturesque  style,  actually 
formed  by  his  habit  of  making  pre- 
liminary models  in  clay  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  not  yet  released  from  a 
precision  of  line  and  a  violence  of 
chiaro-oscuro  at  variance  with  his 
later  tenderness  of  artistic  expression, 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  render- 
ing of  this  passionately  austere  concep- 
tion.    It  may  be  left  as  the  quintes- 


sence of  his  youthful  temper,  before 
lighter  themes  engrossed  his  pencil. 

According  to  M.  Delteil  it  was  the 
severity  of  the  censorship  that  obliged 
him  temporarily  to   turn  from  such 
serious  treatment  of  realities  to  the 
theatre  of  manners  and  common  life, 
where  he  let  his  lively  observation 
roam  without  restraint.     He  did  not, 
however,  sacrifice  to  any  degree   his 
opportunities  to  insist  upon  his  prin- 
ciples through  the  medium  of  art.    His 
**  Robert  Macaire  "  preaches  through 
a    long    series    of    clever    inventions 
admirable  sermons  upon  the  worth- 
lessness   and    absurdity   of   a   vaga- 
bond life  nourished  at  the  expense  of 
honesty  and  orderly  conduct.     Dau- 
mier   is    never   more    obviously    the 
apostle  of  conservative  good  citizen- 
ship than  when  he  is  showing   the 
redoubtable    Robert    exercising    his 
arts  with  impudent  aplomb  upon  the 
gullible  members  of  society,   whose 
greed   or   need   of  gain   leads   them 
easily  into  traps  set  by  such  adven- 
turers.    Neither    knaves    nor    fools 
command  the  opulent  sympathy  which 
Daumier  expends  upon  the  genuine- 
ly unfortunate  and  oppressed,  whose 
part  in  the  human  spectacle  he  notes 
with   a   smile   that   is   chiefly   kind. 
We  have  only  to  consider  his  treat- 
ment of  such  episodes  as  the  turning 
out  of  a  poor  tenant  by  a  grasping 
landlord  (again  Macaire),  or  his  mag- 
nificent representations  of  the   hor- 
rors of  war,  to  realize  the  quality  of 
his   pity    when   it    is    untainted    by 
contempt. 

It  is  not  until  we  reach  his  studies 
of  the  bourgeois  home,  of  bourgeois 
pleasures  and  hopes  and  interests, 
that  we  taste  the  full  flavor  of  his 
ripe  and  mirth-provoking  humor. 
His  lithographic  pencil  creating  the 
fat  line,  the  mysterious  tone,  the 
soft  black  darks  and  vibratory  lights 
that  charm  the  eye  with  ineffable 
beauty,  at  the  same  time  records 
merrily  the  contrast  between  ideals 
that  soar  and  humanity  that  creeps. 
Here  he  takes  endless  delight  in 
evoking  the  incongruous.  The  bas- 
bleu  who  sits  in  night-cap  and  short 
skirts,    stretching   out    her   unlovely 
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form  in  her  ugly  arm-chair,  clutching 
her  under  Up  and  seeking  poetic 
inspiration  in  the  moonlight  that 
fills  the  room  with  beauty;  the  young 
lovers  whose  passion  and  desire  are 


amateur  equally  vain,  the  one  of  his 
picture,  the  other  of  his  appreciation 
of  it — ^these  are  the  people  upon  whom 
Daumier  lavishes  his  most  exquisite 
skill.     How  relentlessly  he  hunts  to 


revealed  in  faces  of  which  the  fat 
cheeks,  weak  chins  and  snub  noses 
are  destructive  of  romance;  the  old 
lover  swearing  his  passion  to  an 
eyebrow  which  long  since  disappeared ; 
the  good  old  couple  lifting  empty 
faces  to  the  patient  stars  as  they 
waddle,  impeded  by  their  embon- 
point, along  the  river-bank;  the 
worshipping  parents  who  see  in  their 
thin-legged  offspring's  mediocre  per- 
formance the  herald  of  a  great  future ; 
the    ineffective    artist   and   ignorant 


earth  the  pretentiousness  that  mag- 
nifies the  second-best,  or  even  that 
magnifies  the  best  beyond  the  limit 
of  a  true  relative  value! 

I  recall  as  typical  one  of  his  draw- 
ings in  which  are  seen  a  group  of 
ecstatic  faces  illumined  by  candle- 
light, peering  at  the  open  blossom  of 
the  Caclus  grandiflorus.  Near  the 
extraordinary  plant  stands  a  show- 
man apparently  expatiating  upon  its 
rare  bloom  and  the  importance  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  the  specta- 


E  FLOWBRINQ  OK  THE  C ACTU5-G  SAN  DIFLOR  US- 
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tors.  All  degrees  of  inanity  are 
expressed  by  their  round-eyed  gaze, 

and  we  are  made  to  feel  how  trivial 
is  their  curiosity  and  how  unrewarding 
its  satisfaction.  The  profile  of  the 
flower  is  toward  us  and  it  seems  to 
gape  on  its  clumsy  stem  at  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  world  it  has  encountered. 
All  the  sham  concern  of  shamming 
minds  in  objects  which  they  perceive 
to  belong  to  a  realm  of  interests  just 
beyond  their  comprehension  is  written 
on  the  vapid  features  of  these  poor 
beings  who  would  pass  by  the  cactus 
as  an  ordinary  weed  should  they  find 
it  in  company  with  the  wayside 
dandelion.  One  thinks  of  the  artist 
who  thus  brings  before  us  the  common 
infirmity  of  our  self-conscious  age 
with  its  multitudinous  forms  of  false 
pride  as  a  kind  of  melancholy  Jacques 
exclaiming— 

Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride 

That  can  therein  taxe  any  private  party; 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  Sea — 

Yet  in  the  reflection  behind  Dau- 


mier's  cynidsm  there  is  little  evi- 
dence of  melancholy.     His  conception 

is  mellowed  and  rounded  by  the 
loveliness  of  his  art.  The  light  that 
plays  lambently  over  the  grinning  lips 
and  staring  eyes  and  craning  necks 
is  pulsing  with  vitality  and  bathes 
the  scene  in  a  golden  warmth.  The 
contours  that  define  the  round  backs 
and  vulgar  heads  sweep  softly  about 
these  dull  forms,  giving  them  the 
placid  grandeur  of  abstractions  while 
preserving  the  significant  gesture  and 
feature  of  each  human  personality. 
The  placing  of  the  figures  in  the 
allotted  area  is  so  determined  as  to 
give  us  a  sense  of  ordered  spacious- 
ness, and  our  imagination  escapes 
easily  into  the  background  of  the 
cool  and  starry  sky. 

The  same  form  of  genial  irony  and 
the  same  enchanting  execution  ap- 
pear in  many  drawings  of  the  series 
called  "  Les  Beaux  Jours  de  la  Vie." 
Daumier  looked  with  especially  a- 
mused  eyes  upon  evidences  of  our 
tendency   to   make   our   generosities 
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show  for  as  much  as  they  are  worth  or 
a  little  more,  such  as  are  indicated  in 
the  drawing  "  Le  Jour  oii  il  Faut  se 
Montrer  Galant"  ;  wherein  the  middle- 
aged  bachelor,  inexperienced  in  free 
expenditure  for  others,  fingers  anx- 
iously the  bouquets  at  a  flower-stall, 
appalled  to  find  the  smaller  ones  more 
costly  than  the  larger.  And  here 
again  the  picture  per  se  is  delightful: 
the  little  round,  tight  French  bou- 
quets, in  their  paper  cornucopias; 
the  buxom  form  of  the  flower-woman, 
her  shrewd  flat  countenance,  the 
shining  black  hat  and  tight  coat  of 


the  reluctant  one,  making  a  "har- 
mony in  gray  and  black"  as  subtle 
and  mysterious  as  the  tone-painter 
extracts  from  the  evening  landscape. 
There  is  even  less  cynicism  and 
more  of  the  pure  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous in  the  seriesentitled  "Les  Papas." 
The  exaggeration  is  but  slight.  The 
idealist  inevitably  must  shudder  at 
the  hteral  realism  of  the  little  scenes 
from  family  hfe — a  family  life  so 
happy,  so  kindly,  so  innocent,  so  giv- 
en over  to  little  things,  so  enclosed 
from  the  active  world  of  large  en- 
deavors  and   large   accomplishment. 
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so  blind,  so  deaf,  so  dull,  so  shallow 
and  so  limited,  yet  over  and  over 
so  inextinguishably  good.  "'  Une  Nuit 
Agitee"  shows  us  the  infant  screeching 
in  its  mother's  arms,  while  the  loyal 
father  bends  his  bare  knees  before  the 
fire  warming  a  blanket  for  their  off- 
spring. The  intensity  of  interest  in 
the  parental  faces,  the  detachment 
of  the  furious  child,  the  concentration 
of  all  energies  and  forces  upon  re- 
storing the  domestic  equilibrium  make 
an  impression  irresistibly  amusing. 
In  the  same  way,  we  are  moved  to 
spontaneous  laughter  by  the  adora- 
tion on  the  simple  faces  of  the  parents 
to  whom  their  son  brings  a  token  of 
affection  before  they  are  as  yet  out 
of  bed.  It  is  the  birthday  of  papa, 
and  the  youngster  in  his  little  night- 
dress has  brought  a  crown  of  flowers 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary,  and  a 
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sheet  of  his  original  drawings,   over 
which  papa  and  mamma  bend  with 
joyful  pride.      It  is  a  commonplace 
little  scene  that   no  doubt  could    be 
paralleled  in  many  a  French  house- 
hold.    The  humor  of  it  lies  entirely 
in  the  conviction  borne  in  upon  us 
that  these  high   parental  hopes   are 
not    to    bear    any    delectable    fruit. 
The  child,  the  father  and  mother,  the 
room  with  its  ugly  bedside  mat  and 
common   furnishings,   are  all   so   far 
outside   the   realm    of  the   testhetic 
and  especial  as  to  make  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  pride  in  any  one  of  them 
wear   the   aspect   of   violent   excess. 
This  is  the  whole  secret  of  a  very  large 
number   of   the    caricatures    in    one 
series  and  another ;  the  tremendous  ef- 
fect is  chiefly  due  to  the  perfect  in- 
tellectual art  that  forbids  the  coarse 
note  or  the  clumsy  emphasis.     If,  for 
example.we  should 
compare  the  print 
by  the  English 
caricaturist     Bun- 
bury,    entitled 
■■The    Family 
Piece"  (in  which  a 
sycophantic  paint- 
er  is    fixing   upon 
canvas    the    gross 
countenances  of  a 
pair   of    vulgar 
people    and    their 
yawning      heir 
tricked  out  as  Cu- 
pid)    with     Dau- 
mier's  ■'  Quand  on 
a  Son  Portrait  au 
Salon,"  we  should 
see   how   much   is 
done  for  the  sheer 
humor  of  the  sub- 
ject  by  the  union 
of    Daumier's    ro- 
bust realism   with 
his    fastidious    re- 
serve.     There      is 
nothing      extraor- 
dinary, nothing  to 
fasten    the  tag   of 
vulgarity  on  these 
well-behaved   peo- 
ple of  his  drawing, 
epitomes    of    pro- 
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priety,  who  are  passing  through  the 
exhibition  hall  with  faces  too  blank 
even  for  egoism.  It  is  only  when  we 
perceive  their  effigies  on  the  wall 
faithfully  reproduced,  and  note  the 
bitter  smile  upon  the  moustache  of  a 
painter  regarding  them,  that  we  catch 
the  moral  of  the  little  episode,  with 
a  finer  appreciation  of  its  significance 
than  is  given  by  Bunbury's  elaborated 
treatment. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say 
that  this  moderation  is  Daumier"s 
distinguishing  trait  both  as  man  and 
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artist.  It,  at  least,  is  what  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  all  his  brother 
caricaturists.  We  may  look  through 
his  drawings  in  vain.  I  suspect,  for 
one  that  forces  the  note,  that  calls 
attention  to  its  origin  in  the  necessity 
for  a  joke.  The  fun  of  things  as  they 
are  is  sufficient  to  him,  and  if  his  pub- 
lic cannot  share  it,  the  worse  for  them. 
Therefore,  although  he  conforms  read- 
ily enough  to  certain  conventions  of 
caricature — makes  his  noses  longer 
and  his  eyes  larger  and  his  bodies 
bigger  or  smaller  than  a  literal  render- 
589 
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ing  of  their  proportions  would  dictate 
— he  manages  nevertheless  to  convey 
the   spirit   of  reality  with   so   little 

distortion  that,  once  having  seen 
his  types,  we  find  ourselves  discover- 
ing that  people  in  general  are  more 
hke  them  than  hke  the  shadowy  ideals 
that  in  our  own  minds  have  passed 
for  likenesses.  The  numbers  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  lithographic  work 
run  up  to  nearly  four  thousand,  and  it 
is  wise  to  beware  of  forming  conclu- 
sive judgments  on  the  basis  of  two  or 
three  hundred  examples  encountered 
at  random;  but  the  philosophic  spirit 
which  Mr.  Brownell  designates  as  the 
life  of  criticism  is  so  clearly  apparent 
in  these  scattered  pages  of  Daumier's 
criticism  of  life,  that  we  safely  may 
assume  its  presence  in  the  mass  of 
his  productions.  It  expresses  itself 
in  his  hatred  of  shams,  in  his  close 
analysis  and  free  exposure  of  mean 
motives,  in  his  gleeful  recognition  of 
sentiments  too  high-flown  for  the 
objects  that  call  them  forth,  in  his 
contempt  for  foolish  fears  and  pom- 


pous vanities,  in  his  strictures  upon 
illiberal  or  illogical  public  acts  and 
policies,  in  his  intimate  revelations 
of  the  narrowness  of  little  lives  that 
are  lived  as  far  as  possible  to  them- 
selves alone,  of  narrow  horizons  and 
egotistic  interests,  and  in  his  light 
and  ready  touch  upon  large  affairs. 
upon  international  politics  and  for- 
eign types.  He  is  conspicuously  on 
the  side  of  wisdom,  balance,  courage, 
honesty,  self-respect,  and  the  wide 
view.  And  the  conviction  apparently 
the  strongest  of  all  with  him  is  that 
no  subject  or  moral  with  which  he 
has  to  deal  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
the  finer  qualities  of  his  art  or  requires 
such  sacrifice.  By  obeying  this  con- 
viction through  all  the  temptations 
that  beset  an  artist  working  for 
ephemeral  sheets  and  a  casual  pub- 
lic to  be  caught  by  immediate  ap- 
propriateness rather  than  by  perman- 
ent qualities,  he  has  obtained  for  his 
moral  and  intellectual  views  something 
that  with  our  restricted  vocabulary 
we  may  as  well  call  immortality. 


CLEMENT  L.  VALLANDIGHAM,  •■  COPPERHEAD  ' 

By  Edward  N.  Vallandigham 


HEN  the  people  of 
the  United  States 
go    to   war    they 
have      little     pa- 
tience with  those 
who     cry    peace, 
and  still  less  with 
those  suspected  of 
sympathy  with  the  enemy  in  arms. 
The   Tories  of  the   Revolution  were 
worse     treated     but     hardly    worse 
hated    than   the    "Copperheads"    of 
the  Civil  War.     It  is  significant  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 

in  a  message  to  Congress,  de -^ 

the  opponents  of  the   Me" 
as  enemies  of  their  count 
an  attempt  was  made  aff 


con6ict  with  Spain  to  revive  the 
term  "  Copperhead,"  and  apply  it  to 
those  who  made  themselves  con- 
spicuous in  opposition  to  the  coercion 
of  the  Philippines.  Time  has  enabled 
us  to  apprehend  the  attitude  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tories  as  a  conscien- 
tious manifestation  of  loyalty  toward 
the  monarch  and  the  Mother  countrj'; 
and  already  the  Anti-Imperialists  have 
ceased  to  be  a  byword.  The  Copper- 
head, on  the  other  hand,  although 
Congress  has  voted  to  return  the  Con- 
federate battle-flags,  and  the  memory 
of  Lee  has  just  been  honored  the 
■"ountry  o\*er,  is  still  unforgiven.  and 
'ousands  deny  even  the  grace  of 
cerity  to  the  small  minority  who 


madly  set  themselves  barehanded 
against  the  patriotic  passion  of  half 
a  nation  in  arms. 

The  inexorable  logic  of  events  has 
left  the  Tories  of  the  Civil  War  period, 
whom  their  loyal  fellow-citizens   bit- 
terly called  Copperheads,  in  a  some- 
what   ridiculous    light.     It    was   the 
heart  of  their  contention,  even  when 
they  professed  and  felt  no  sympathy 
with  disunion,  that  the  Union  could 
not  be  restored  by  force  of  arras,  and 
while  men  begin  to  see  that  the  frank- 
est critics  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administra- 
>n  were  sometimes  right  in  detail, 
■tory  as  now  written  has  given  its 
'diet    against    the    notion    that    a 


.  VAIXANDIGKAH 

temporary  acquiescence  in  separation 

after  the  organization  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  would  have  been  better 
for  the  eventual  restoration  of  the 
Union  than  a  resort  to  arms.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  nevertheless  not  too 
soon,  perhaps,  to  examine  the  suc- 
cessive steps  that  led  the  most  con- 
spicuous man  of  those  who  bore  the 
title  Copperhead  into  the  attitude 
that  won  for  him  opprobrium  and 
banishment. 

Clement  Laird  Vallandigham  of 
Ohio,  in  part  because  of  his  uncom- 
promising attitude  during  the  Civil 
War,  in  part  no  doubt  because  of  the 
accidental  fact  that  his  surname  con- 
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tains  four  syllables,  is  the  best  re- 
membered of  those  who  opposed  by 
written  and  spoken  words  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  is 
the  irony  of  fate  that  few  now  care 
whether  the  audacious  leader  of  the 
Peace  Democrats  was  a  patriot  or 
traitor.  The  common  public  con- 
science seems  at  length  to  recog- 
nize in  the  Civil  War  a  conflict  begun 
of  necessity  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  and  afterward  prosecuted  as 
w'ell  in  the  name  of  hirnian  liberty. 
Those  who  failed  to  see  this,  now 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  must 
probably  wait  yet  longer  for  an  im- 
partial judgment  at  the  hands  of 
posterity,  no  matter  how  plausible 
may  have  been  their  constitutional 
view  of  the  crisis. 

To  understand  how  Mr.  Vallandi- 
gham,  while  pursxiing  the  course  which, 
with  the  pitiless  logic  of  a  Calhoun 
disciple,  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self, won  the  hatred  of  more  than 
half  his  Northern  fellow-countrymen, 
and  the  name  of  Copperhead,  one 
must  know  the  elements  that  went 
to  form  his  character,  and  the  political 
philosophy  upon  which  he  based  his 
career.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Clement 
Vallandigham,  was  for  two  and  thirty 
years  the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
flock  in  eastern  Ohio,  whither  he 
went  on  horseback  with  his  bride  of 
eighteen  in  the  year  1807.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Jefferson  College  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  thither  he 
sent  all  his  sons  after  preparing  them 
in  Latin  and  Greek  at  home.  Clem- 
ent the  son,  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
quarrelled  in  the  class-room  with  the 
President  of  the  College  over  a  ques- 
tion of  State  Rights,  and  angered  at 
the  President's  tone  of  rebuke,  exacted 
an  honorable  dismissal  before  the 
end  of  his  course,  though  he  afterward 
returned  to  receive  his  diploma." 
He  had  already  decided  upon  a 
political  career.  The  West  of  that 
day  held  the  Christian  ministry  in 
reverent  regard,  and  esteemed  clas- 
sical learning  as  a  rarity.  The  col- 
lege-bred son  of  a  well-beloved 
college-bred  pioneer  minister  might 
reasonably,  therefore,  entertain  any 


political  ambition.  Young  Vallandi- 
gham'sreadingand  temperamentmade 
him  a  radical  doctrinaire  Democrat  at 
a  time  when  American  democracy  still 
seemed  to  many  of  its  devotees  con- 
sistent with  the  defence  of  human 
slavery;  and  fired  with  youthful  en- 
thusiasm for  the  democratic  heroes 
of  all  times,  he  deliberately  proposed 
for  himself  a  career  in  constructive 
politics  that  should  be  marked  by 
lofty  patriotism  and  a  scorn  "of  petty 
considerations.  Whatever  his  intel- 
lectual shortcomings  in  view  of  such 
an  ambition,  it  was  far  less  they  than 
a  determined  blindness  to  the  higher 
moralities  of  the  slavery  question 
and  an  unswerving  devotion  to  a 
somewhat  narrow  constitutional  the- 
ory, that  prevented  his  later  career, 
save  in  perhaps  a  single  instance,  from 
rising  above  a  seemingly  factious 
opposition  to  the  great  purposes  of 
the  nation.  It  thus  happened  that 
a  life  serioxisly  designed  to  be  great 
was  for  the  most  part  merely  drama- 
tic and  perhaps  sensational ;  that  the 
intensely  earnest  actor  seemed  ever 
to  himself  to  be  playing  a  greater  part 
than  he  really  played.  His  course 
presented,  indeed,  some  parallels  to 
that  of  the  greater  doctrinaire  Dem- 
ocrat, Calhoun. 

When  not  yet  twenty-one  years 
of  age  Mr.  Vallandigham  drew  up 
an  elaborate  set  of  rules  for  moral 
conduct,  ending  with  the  sentiment, 
**  Character  is  power — is  influence." 
Two  years  before  he  entered  the  Ohio 
Legislature  as  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Lower  House,  he  drew  up  an- 
other set  of  "fixed  rules"  of  political 
conduct  **to  guide  me  as  a  statesman, 
in  no  instance,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances to  be  violated,  and  this  by  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God."  These 
rules  bound  the  young  politician 
always  to  prefer  right  to  expediency, 
the  country  and  the  whole  country  to 
party,  and  sedulously  to  promote 
peace  between  North  and  South,  and 
to  uphold  the  Union,  "except  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  just  constitutional 
liberties  and  inalienable  rights  of 
oppressed  minorities .  * '  Twenty  years 
later,  in  exile  as  an  enemy  of  his  coun- 
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try,  he  probably  looked  back  to  these  legious  hand  against  either;  if  to  read 

rules  with  an  easy  conscience.  that  in  the  past,  to  behold  it  in  the 

A  residence  of  several  years  on  the  present,  to  foresee  it  in  the  future  of 

Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  in  intimate  this  land,  which  is  of  no  more  value 

social  relations  with  a  singularly  ami-  to  us  and  the  world  for  ages  to  come 

able  community  of  slaveholders  must  than  all  the  multiplied  millions  who 

have  had  weight  in  determining  his  have  inhabited  Africa  from  the  crea- 

subsequent  attitude  toward  the  abo-  tion  to  this  day — if  this  is  to  be  pro- 

lition  movement.     Early  in  1847  he  slavery,  then  in  every  nerve,   fibre. 


moved  to  table 
the  Ohio  House  a 
resolution  in  favor 
of  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso, In  the  same 
year  his  salutatory 
upon  becoming  ed- 
itor of  the  Dayton 
Empire  proclaimed 
him  a  radical  and 
progressive  Dem- 
ocrat, ready  to  sup- 
port the  Constitu- 
tion in  its  entirety, 
and  the  Union  as 
"less  sacred  only 
than  Liberty  itself, 
devoted  to  the 
strict  construction- 
ist principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  resolu- 
tions of  1798,  to  free 
trade,  a  constitu- 
tional treasury,  and 
equitable  taxation." 
Mr.  Vallandigham 
naturally  supported 
the  Compromise  of 
1850,  and  in  the 
campaign  of  1854 
denounced  the  abolition  movement, 
and  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the 


pro- 
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vein,  bone,  tendon, 
joint,  and  ligament, 
from  the  topmost 
hair  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  the  foot, 
I  am  all  over  and 
altogether  a 
slavery  man." 

Many  men  who 
professed  these  prin- 
ciples in  1854  came 
to  support  Hr.  Lin- 
coln's Administra- 
tion in  1861,  but 
they  were  not  of 
Mr.  Vallandigham's 
doctrinaire  intellect 
and  instinctively  un- 
compromising tem- 
perament. Perhaps 
both  intellect  and 
temperament  were 
in  part  inherited. 
He  came  on  one 
side  of  French 
Fleming  Huguenot 
blood  (the  name  was 
originally  Van  Lan- 
deghem),  upon  the 
other  of  Scotch- 
Irish.  His  grandfather,  an  old  In- 
dian fighter  with  the  rank  of  colonel 


Fugitive  Slave  Law.  "I  speak  this  from  Dunmore,  and  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Western  Pennsylvania  bear- 
ing commission  probably  from  Geoi^ 
III  cast  his  lot  with  the  patriot 
cause  in  1776,  and  later  failed  of 
election  to  Congress  partly  because 
he  would  not  furnish  the  customary 
barrel  of  whiskey  to  the  electors.  His 
father  was  a  rigid  Calvinist  and  a 
strict  Sabbatarian;  his  mother,  taken 
as  a  mere  girl,  into  what  was  but 
recently  a  wilderness,  reared  and  ruled 
her  large  family  with  a  firm  hand. 

After  two  defeats  at  the  hands  of 
Louis  D.  Campbell,  Mr.  Vallandigham 


day,"  said  he  upon  one  occasion, 
"not  as  a  Northern  man,  nor  as  a 
Southern  man,  but,  God  be  thanked, 
as  a  United  States  man  with  Uni- 
ted States  principles;  and  though  the 
worst  happen  that  can  happen,  though 
all  be  lost,  if  that  shall  be  our  fate, 
and  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  political  death,  I  will  live 
by  them,  and  die  by  them.  If  to 
love  my  country,  to  cherish  the 
Union,  to  revere  the  Constitution;  if 
to  abhor  the  madness  and  hate  the 
treason  which  would  lift  up  a  sacri- 
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obtained  his  seat  in  the  35th  Congress 
in  May,  1858,  by  a  contest  before  the 
House.  Re-elected,  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  36th  Congress  in  December, 
1859,  being  then  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age.  A  photograph,  taken  prob- 
ably four  or  five  years  earlier,  shows 
him  much  as  he  must  have  appeared 
at  this  time,  with  a  grave,  firm,  ami- 
able countenance,  in  its  faintly  smiling 
serenity  strangely  contrasted  with  a 
picture  taken  hardly  more  than  a 
dozen  years  later,  in  which  the  face 
is  lined  and  hardened  as  by  the  embit- 
tering struggles  of  a  lifetime. 

The  election  of  i860,  which  made 
Mr.  Lincoln  President,  sent  Mr.  Val- 
landigham  to  the  37  th  Congress.  When 
the  36th  Congress  met  in  final  session 
in  December  of  that  year,  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham  confidently  expected  the  se- 
cession of  the  Southern  States,  but  he 
seems  to  have  believed  that  seces- 
sion would  not  bring  on  a  coercive 
war.  He  beheld  within  the  next  few 
months  men  of  all  sorts  making  the 
decision  that  was  to  determine  their 
places  in  the  approaching  struggle, 
and  grasping  the  phantom  of  con- 
stitutional consistency,  in  the  belief 
that  union  was  attainable  through 
peace  alone,  he  marked  out  the 
course  that  he  was  to  tread  for  the 
next  four  years.  He  was  already  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  coercion  of 
any  state  that  should  secede,  and 
when  Mr.  Lincoln,  unauthorized  by 
Congress,  increased  the  army  and 
navy,  Mr.  Vallandigham  denounced 
the  act  as  unconstitutional.  He  was 
soon  the  best  hated  man  in  all  the 
North,  but  he  seems  really  to  have 
believed  that  the  people  of  the  Free 
States  were  possessed  of  a  temporary 
madness  that  would  yield  to  the 
soothing  anodyne  of  constitutional 
arguments,  if  only  they  could  be 
persuaded  to  pause  and  listen.  This 
delusion  remained  with  him  even 
when  millions  were  clamoring  for  his 
head.  When  in  1863  General  Rose- 
crans,  holding  him  prisoner  of  war, 
said  that  the  soldiers  were  ready  to 
tear  him  limb  from  limb,  his  answer 
was  to  propose  that  Rosecrans  draw 
up  his  men  in  a  hollow  square  and 


permit  the  prisoner  to  address  them 
in  vindication  of  his  course.  He 
believed  that  after  they  had  heard 
him  they  would  be  ready  rather  to 
tear  in  pieces  their  General  and  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Soon  after  the  37  th  Congress  met 
in  extraordinary  session,  July  4,  1861, 
Mr.  Vallandigham's  peace  policy  was 
fully  developed,  and  as  the  war  went 
on  he  found  himself  more  and  more 
alone,  but  unshaken  in  his  chosen 
attitude.  He  voted  for  all  the  com- 
promises of  1 86 1,  and  proposed  one 
of  his  own  looking  toward  an  ar- 
rangement for  sectional  vetoes  upon 
crucial  questions,  such  as  Calhoun 
had  once  suggested.  He  was  the 
mark  of  loyal  men's  hatred  both 
within  and  without  the  Houses  of 
Congress.  There  was  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  in  the  House  to  call  in  ques- 
tion his  loyalty.  Senator  Wade  bit- 
terly questioned  it  in  the  Senate,  and 
Mr.  Vallandigham,  after  denouncing 
him  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  as  **a 
liar,  a  scoundrel,  and  a  coward," 
managed  by  the  adroit  use  of  parlia- 
mentary law,  to  escape  censure.  The 
newspapers  for  a  week  talked  of  a 
duel.  Petitions  were  presented  on 
eight  different  occasions  asking  Mr. 
Vallandigham's  expulsion  from  the 
House.  In  some  of  these  he  was 
characterized  as  a  traitor  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  State  of  Ohio.  When 
the  Trent  affair  came  on  he  prophe- 
sied that  the  prisoners  would  be 
released  within  three  months  in  the 
face  of  a  threat,  and  when  his  proph- 
ecy was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  he  did 
his  best  to  embroil  the  Administration 
with  Great  Britain.  Holding  up  a 
bit  of  Continental  money  in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  speeches,  he  placed  it  to 
his  nose  and  declared  significantly  that 
it  smelt  of  Magna  Charta,  the  rights 
'of  minorities,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
of  rebellion. 

So  troublesome  had  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham proved  throughout  1861  and  the 
first  six  months  of  1862,  that  as  the 
elections  of  the  latter  year  came  on 
Mr.  Lincoln  thought  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  silence  him,  and  on  at  least 
two  occasions  preparations  were  made 
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to  place  him  under  arrest.  He  had, 
even  in  i860,  expected  something  of 
the  kind  within  a  few  months,  and 
now  he  was  constantly  guarded  by- 
armed  men.  For  weeks  he  slept  in 
day  attire,  and  his  friends  were  so 
vigilant  that  the  Administration  did 
not  then  strike  the  blow.  Mr.  Val- 
landigham  was  defeated  at  the  elec- 
tion for  Congress  in  1862,  but  his 
defeat  only  helped  to  confirm  him  in 
his  course,  for  it  was  brought  about 
by  adding  a  strongly  Republican 
county  to  his  district,  and  he  actu- 
ally gained  considerably  over  his  pre- 
vious vote  in  the  original  counties  of 
the  district.  He  had  an  astonishing 
popularity  in  his  party  at  home, 
though  certain  Democratic  leaders 
watched  him  with  disapproval,  mis- 
giving or  amazement. 

Under  these  conditions  he  returned 
to  Washington  at  the  assembling 
of  the  37  th  Congress  in  December, 
1862,  unshaken  in  his  attitude,  be- 
lieving himself  a  persecuted  patriot, 
and  with  the  added  bitterness  of  an 
able  and  active  man  baffled  in  his 
dearest  ambitions.  He  seems  now  to 
have  believed  that  the  administra- 
tion was  ready  to  make  terms  of 
peace  involving  permanent  disunion, 
and  he  adroitly  presented  resolutions 
denouncing  as  traitors  all  who  should 
propose  such  terms,  or  seek  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  a  view  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  South  or  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  The  preliminary 
announcement  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  had  then  already  ap- 
peared, and  soon  after  the  Procla- 
mation was  formally  issued,  January 
I,  1863,  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  ap- 
proached by  an  influential  supporter 
of  the  Administration,  with  a  question 
as  to  whether  he  would  aid  in  bringing 
about  foreign  intervention  and  arbi- 
tration. As  Mr.  Lincoln  had  pretty 
sternly  set  his  face  against  this  idea, 
the  agent  probably  spoke  without 
official  warrant.  Mr.  Vallandigham 
assented  to  the  proposition  for  foreign 
intervention,  but  argued  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  must  be 
the  arbiters  of  their  own  political 
future.     He  hoped  that  the   States 


of  the  Northwest  might  act  as  media- 
tors between  North  and  South.      In 
these  negotiations  he  contemplated, 
of  course,  the  abrogation  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's recent  proclamation,  and  such 
an  amendment  of  the    Constitution 
as    should    forever    set   at   rest    the 
agitation    of    the    slavery    question. 
He  had  not  moved  since  he  spoke 
with    such    contempt    touching    the 
millions   of   Africa.     Oddly   enough, 
a  faithful  negro  acquaintance  recog- 
nized   him    as    he   was   making  his 
escape  from  exile  in  1864,  but  kept  the 
secret. 

The  idea  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
war  by  arbitration  and  placing  slav- 
ery in  statu  quo  was  a  dream  bom  in 
part  of  Mr.  Vallandigham's  failure 
to  grasp  the  larger  moralities  of  the 
situation  and  to  realize  the  possibili- 
ties concealed  beneath  the  yet  half- 
awakened  conscience  of  the  North  and 
the  passionate  enthusiasm  evoked 
by  eighteen  months  of  fighting. 
His  last  speech  in  Congress,  delivered 
on  January  14,  1863,  threw  out  a  hint 
of  possible  independent  action  by  the 
Northwest  looking  toward  peace. 
He  declared  significantly  in  this 
speech  that  should  the  war  result  in 
permanent  disunion,  the  Northwest 
would  eventually  cast  its  lot  with  the 
South. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  37th  Con- 
gress Mr.  Vallandigham  returned  home 
to  find  Ohio  included  in  a  military 
district  with  Kentucky,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  under  General  Burnside  as 
commandant.  Mr.  Vallandigham 's 
old  neighbor  and  fellow-Democrat, 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  was  then  the 
zealous,  efficient  and  implacable  Sec- 
retary of  War.  There  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Vallandigham  may  have  had 
weight  in  determining  Buchanan  to 
call  Stanton  to  his  Cabinet  as  At- 
torney-General late  in  i860,  his  first 
important  post  in  national  politics. 
Already  several  military  orders  as  to 
the  bearing  of  arms  and  the  freedom 
of  speech  had  been  issued  by  Bum- 
side,  whose  recent  military  misfor- 
tune perhaps  contributed  to  his  zeal 
in  a  new  work,  and  Mr.  Vallandigham 
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promptly  set  himself  to  combat  these 
manifestations  of  martial  law.  In  a 
speech  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  May  i, 
1863,  he  denounced  such  orders  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt that  he  could  command.  His 
language  was  a  direct  challenge  to 
Burnside,  and  at  half-past  two  on  the 
morning  of  May  sth,  a  file  of  soldiers 
surprised  the  defiant  speaker  at  his 
home  at  Dayton.  Mr.  Vallandigham, 
sending  his  wife  to  shoot  from  an 
upper  window  as  a  signal  for  aid, 
refused  to  open  to  the  soldiers,  and 
waited  pistol  in  hand,  hoping  for  the 
arrival  of  friends,  while  the  military 
broke  from  room  to  room.  As 
they  approached  the  last  door  and 
no  help  came,  Mr..  Vallandigham 
concealed  his  weapon  and  surren- 
dered. He  was  hurried  to  a  military 
prison  at  Cincinnati,  and  when  day- 
light spread  the  news,  a  mob  of 
his  supporters  took  possession  of 
Dayton. 

There  were  angry  meetings  and 
denunciatory  speeches  all  over  the 
country,  and  Mr.  Vallandigham  is- 
sued from  his  prison  an  address  to 
the  Democrats  of  Ohio,  that  seemed 
to  his  enemies  a  rhetorical  attempt 
to  conceal  the  weakness  of  a  bad 
cause,  to  himself  a  political  martyr's 
declaration  of  constitutional  right. 
He  was  convicted  by  court-martial 
in  effect  of  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  rebels  in  arms,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  though  the  commander 
first  argued  in  private  that  the  sen- 
tence might  properly  have  been 
death.  The  rumor  was  that  his  place 
of  detention  would  be  the  Dry  Tor- 
tugas.  United  States  Judge  Himiph- 
rey  H.  Leavitt  denied  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  but  only  after  once  having 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  writ 
must  issue.  He  revised  his  decision 
after  having  prayed  over  it  long  with 
the  conviction  that  Mr.  Vallandigham 
was  an  extremely  dangerous  man  to 
be  at  large.  Later  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  trial  of 
civilians  by  court-martial  was  un- 
constitutional so  long  as  the  civil 
courts  remained  open,  but  that  the 


military  arrest  of  civilians  suspected 
of  disloyalty  was  within  the  power  of 
the  Government. 

Appeal  to  Mr.  Lincoln  brought 
from  him  one  of  his  most  memor- 
able witticisms.  Mr.  Vallandigham's 
friends  urged  that  if  the  practice  of 
military  arrests  continued  they  would 
become  part  of  the  normal  method 
in  peaceful  times  of  dealing  with  those  * 
who  set  themselves  against  the  party 
in  power.  Mr.  Lincoln  seriously  ar- 
gued the  question,  and  added  that  al- 
though he  had  often  known  men  to 
take  emetics  when  ill  he  had  never 
known  a  well  man  to  make  them  part 
of  his  '  regular  diet.  Nevertheless 
Mr.  Lincoln  so  far  yielded  as  adroitly 
to  change  the  sentence  to  banishment 
beyond  the  Confederate  lines,  and 
early  on  May  25th  the  prisoner  was  left 
on  a  country  roadside  some  miles 
from  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  Confederate  private. 
Even  in  that  lonely  spot  the  instinct 
of  the  lawyer  and  doctrinaire  did 
not  desert  Mr.  Vallandigham.  He 
looked  at  his  astonished  captor  and 
gravely  proclaimed  himself  a  citizen 
of  Ohio  and  of  the  United  States 
unwillingly  within  the  Confederate 
lines,  and  desirous  of  being  esteemed 
a  prisoner  of  war.  Only  a  few  hours 
before,  as  he  and  his  captor,  General 
Rosecrans,  sat  together  over  a  bot- 
tle, Rosecrans,  turning  to  a  brother 
officer,  and  pointing  to  the  prisoner, 
had  said,  **Look  at  him,  now;  he 
does  n't  look  like  a  traitor,  does  he?" 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  detected  the 
lurking  humor  of  the  situation  there 
with  the  lone  Confederate  soldier; 
but  for  Mr.  Vallandigham  it  pos- 
sessed no  humor:  it  was  part  of  a 
political    tragedy. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Vallandigham  received  a  semi-official 
intimation  that  a  major-general's 
commission  in  the  Confederate  Army 
awaited  his  acceptance,  but  disre- 
garding all  friendly  overtures  from 
the  Confederate  Government,  he 
hastened  to  Wilmington,  North  C? 
lina,  and  embarked  on  a  bloci 
runner  for  the  Bermudas.  ^ 
he  went  to  Canada,  and  abot 
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summer  in   1863  established  himself 
at  Windsor  opposite  Detroit. 

While  living  at  Windsor  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham  was  nominated  for  Governor 
of  Ohio  by  the  Democratic  party, 
and  defeated  in  the  autumn  of  1863 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  100,000; 
fraudulently,  his  friends  charged,  and 
perhaps  in  part  with  reason,  for  his 
vote  was  the  largest  hitherto  cast 
for  a  Democratic  gubernatorial  candi- 
date in  Ohio,  and  the  Administration 
was  deeply  concerned  that  the  ban- 
ished man  should  not  be  elected. 
What  might  have  happened  had  he 
been  successful  it  is  a  little  unpleasant 
to  contemplate.  The  exile  remained 
at  Windsor  until  the  summer  of  1864. 
During  that  time  he  consulted  with 
all  sorts  of  visitors,  among  them 
agents  of  the  Confederacy.  More 
important,  he  was  chosen  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty, 
an  organization  which  originally  pro- 
fessed to  have  for  its  object  the  pro- 
tection of  Democrats  in  the  exercise 
of  their  political  rights.  He  caused 
some  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
constitution  and  ritual,  and  his  oath 
as  Supreme  Commander  was  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  becoming  the  head  of  an 
organization  long  suspected  of  hav- 
ing dealings  with  the  Confederacy, 
however,  Mr.  Vallandigham  took  the 
most  perilous  step  of  his  political 
career.  How  much  Harrison  Dodd, 
afterward  tried  for  treason  because  of 
connection  with  the  order,  concealed 
from  him,  and  how  far  he  intended  to 
go  with  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  it  is 
difficult  to  guess.  He  seems  at  one 
time  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of 
using  the  order  to  force  an  armistice 
and  bring  about  a  peace  conven- 
tion in  which  the  Northwest  could 
act  as  mediator.  The  order  grew 
to  a  membership,  it  is  estimated, 
of  200,000  after  Mr.  Vallandigham 
became  Supreme  Commander,  and 
during  his  stay  in  Canada  he  actively 
directed  some  of  its  movements. 
The  following  brief  letter  found 
among  Dodd's  papers  was  identified 
as  being  in  Mr.  Vallandigham's  hand- 
writing. 


Windsor,  Canada  W. 
May  12,  1864 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letters.  Am  waiting  to  hear  from 
you  at  Dayton  as  to  time  of  the  District 
Conventions.  No  announcement  yet.  Will 
give  you   notice   immediately. 

Tell  your  friend  here  to  return  at  once 
and  work  at  home.  Nothing  to  do  here. 
So,  also,  sa3rs  our  mutual  friend.  Be  ready 
for  Dayton  meeting. 

Grant  has  been  worsted  by  Lee  and  no 
mistake.  It  is  Grant  who  has  fallen  back 
and  not  L.,  who  has  advanced  from  West 
to  East.  L.  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
facing  northward,  but  Eastward. 

Truly, 

C.  L.  V. 

Sherman,  too,  has  been  brought  to  a 
dead  stand,  first  having  been  driven  back. 

A  former  Confederate  agent  re- 
cently intimated  that  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  really  hoped  to  set  up  a 
Western  Confederacy,  and  that  Mr. 
Vallandigham  was  committed  to  the 
program.  This  idea  appears  in- 
herently improbable,  but  perhaps 
had  he  convinced  himself  that  the 
war  must  be  indefinitely  prolonged, 
to  end  eventually  in  disunion,  he 
might  have  welcomed  a  Western 
Confederacy  free  to  treat  with  the 
South,  rather  than  continued  union 
with  New  England.  There  is  per- 
haps something  of  natural  antagon- 
ism between  the  Huguenots  and  their 
co-religionists  the  Puritans,  and  Mr. 
Vallandigham  was  not  only  without 
a  drop  of  New  England  blood,  but 
he  had  no  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  New  England  people  and  their 
distinguishing  virtues.  He  had  lived 
in  the  South,  and  almost  upon  the 
borders  of  Kentucky,  and  he  had 
the  Western  man's  strong  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  a  free  highway  to  the 
Gulf  by  way  of  the  Mississippi. 

Whatever  he  may  have  contem- 
plated in  exile,  after  his  secret  return 
to  Ohio  in  June,  1864,  he  seems  to 
have  determined  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, any  act  of  insurrection  by  the 
Sons  of  Liberty.  He  had  learned 
while  in  Canada  that  the  South  would 
give  no  guarantees  should  the  North- 
west be  moved  to  bring  about  by 
threats  of  violence  a  cessation  of 
arms.  Some  leaders  of  the  organ- 
ization were  ready  to  rise  upon  any 
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terms,  but  Mr.  Vallandigham  declared 
at  last  that  no  finger  should  be  raised 
in   aid   of  the   South   if  permanent 
disunion  were  contemplated.     He  ac- 
cordingly sent  out  strict  orders  that 
the  rising  planned  should  not  occur, 
and   even   threatened,  were   he  dis- 
obeyed,  to    communicate    with    the 
Administration.   Nevertheless,  the  ru- 
mor ran  throughout  a  portion  of  the 
order,  that  he  would  name  a  day  for 
the  rising,  and  some  of  the  leaders 
intended  that  on  August    i6,    1864, 
Governor  Morton  of  Indiana  should 
be  spirited  away,  arsenals  seized  and 
Confederate  prisoners  released.    Cool- 
headed    Democrats    of    Indianapolis 
took  steps  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  this  plot,  and  the  Administration 
arrested  some  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 
Mr.   Vallandigham's   name    occxirred 
many  times  in  the  trials  that  fol- 
lowed these  arrests,  but  he  was  not 
molested.     He  discussed  the  matter 
in  public  while  the  trials  were  going 
on,  and  spoke  boldly  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  who  had  nothing  to  fear.     His 
friends     planned    resistance    should 
there  be  an  attempt  to  rearrest  him. 
Gen.  Robert  C.  Schenck  defeated 
Mr.  Vallandigham  in  the  election  for 
Congress  in   1866,  but  the  bitterest 
disappointment  of  his  life  came  when 
the  Democratic  Legislature  of  Ohio 
refused  him  the  United  States  Sena- 
torship  in  i868.     All  his  early  doc- 
trinaire training  had  taught  him  to 
regard  the  Senatorship  as  one  of  the 
noblest  of  public   offices,   and  even 
the  turmoil  of  his  later  life  did  not 
destroy  his  illusions,  if  such  they  were, 
on  this  subject.     The  current  belief 
in  1867  was  that  Mr.  Thurman,  Mr. 
Pendleton   and     Mr.    Vallandigham, 
had  an  understanding  that  the  first 
should  be  Governor,  the  second  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President 
in  1868,  the  third  Senator.   Mr.  Thur- 
man, defeated  for  Governor,  obtained 
the  Senatorship  through  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Pendleton.    Mr.  Vallandigham  vainly, 
and  perhaps  not  altogether  cheerfully, 
urged  Mr.  Pendleton's  claims  before 
the  Democratic  National  Convention 
of  1868,  and  the  former's  only  son  lived 
to  avenge  his  father  dramatically  if 


ineffectively  by  refusing  as  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Pendleton  when  he 
was  the  caucus  nominee  for  Senator. 

The     Democratic     National    Con- 
vention denounced  in  its  platform  of 
1 868  the  constitutional  amendments 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
in  perpetuity  the  results  of  the  Civil 
War,  but  by  1870  it  began  to  be  seen 
that  such  a  policy  of  reaction  was  a 
mere  warring  with  manifest  destiny. 
Mr.  Vallandigham,  therefore,  at  the 
Democratic     Convention     of    Mont- 
gomery County,  Ohio,  held  in  May, 
1 87 1,  fathered  resolutions  that  gave 
the  first  genuine  impulse  to  the  move- 
ment afterward  known  as  the  "New 
Departure.*'     He  advocated  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  situation  as  estab- 
lished by  the  war  amendments,  and 
a    realignment    of    the    Democratic 
party  on  living  issues.     The  resolu- 
tions demanded  a  strict  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  the  guarantee  of 
well- ascertained  state  rights,  general 
amnesty,  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,    governmental    economy,  civil- 
service    reform,    a    sound    currency 
based  upon  specie,  the  reconciliation 
of  labor  and  capital,  and  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only.     The  conception  and 
advocacy   of   these   resolutions   con- 
stituted the  most  statesmanlike  and 
constructive     political     act    of     Mr. 
Vallandigham's   life,  and    it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  thus  out- 
lined that  his  party  at  length  came  to 
control  the  Federal  Government  for 
a  brief  period.     After  such  an  act, 
even  a  man  with  a  profound  political 
tragedy  in    his  life  such  as  he  had 
known,  might  have  proved  a  useful 
public  servant.     The  chief  author  of 
the    New    Departure  ^    however,    did 
not  live  to  profit  by  his  own  work. 
Exactly  a  month,  less  one  day,  from 
the    meeting    of    the     Montgomery 
County  Convention,  he  died  by  his 
own    hand.     While    endeavoring    to 
demonstrate    to    his    associate    in    a 
murder  trial  that  the  victim  m*- 
have    shot   himself   in   drawing 
own  pistol,  he  took  up  by  mi 
a  loaded  weapon,  and  sent  a 
bullet  into  his  abdomen. 


A  SENSE  OF  HUMOR 


By  Frank  Bakkley  Copley 


N  a  resort  near  Mad- 
ison Square,  where 
poor  devils  that 
dwell  in  the  mys- 
terious borderland 
that  lies  between 
the  habitations  of 
"*  genius  and  talent 
are  wont  to  seek  relief  from  the  blues 
of  their  singular  lot  in  the  red  and 
white  of  the  vtn  ordinaire,  a  party 
of  three  professional  humorists  was 
discussing  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  things  funny.  The  literary  hack, 
in  a  flow  of  language  somewhat  al- 
coholic, contended  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  "saving  sense "  was 
grossly  exaggerated,  which  harangue, 
causing  the  cartoonist  and  the  verse- 
writer  to  laugh  at  him,  served  the 
purpose  of  deepening  his  own  con- 
viction, if  it  made  no  converts. 
Nothing  daunted,  then,  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  elucidate  his  position  fur- 
ther, when  there  came  an  uproarious 
burst  of  laughter  from  a  near-by  table, 
around  which  were  gathered  five  or 
six  of  those  "  preposterous  philistines  " 
that  cause  the  New  York  bohemian 
to  be  a  wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  by  their  persistence  in  invading 
the  places  he  in  turn  fixes  upon  for 
his  bodily  and  spiritual  refreshment. 
The  cartoonist  and  the  verse-writer 
looked  at  the  "philistines"  with 
disgust. 

"Now,"  said  the  literary  hack,  tri- 
umphantly, "do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  is  a  pleasant  sound?" 

"Oh,  well."  replied  the  cartoonist, 
"  nothing  really  humorous  ever  caused 
an  outburst  like  that." 

"Exactly,"  said  the  literary  hack. 

"Now  you  are  beginning  to  get  some 

idea  of  what  I  mean,  and  I  don't  mind 

telling  you  that  what  started  me  off 
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on  this  train  of  thought  was  one  of         i 
Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  to  his  son  I 

that  I  read  the  other  evening.  One 
passage,  in  particular,   stuck   in  my  | 

memory,  and  as  it  is  quite  apropos 
to  the  present  occasion  I  shall  repeat 
it. 

"  'True  wit  or  sense,'  says  his  lord- 
ship, 'never  yet  made  anybody  laugh; 
they  are  above  it;  they  please  the 
mind  and  give  a  cheerfulness  to  the 
countenance.  But  it  is  low  buffoonery 
or  silly  accidents  that  always  excite 
laughter,  and  that  is  what  people  of 
sense  and  breeding  should  show 
themselves  above.'  " 

"Well,  if  you  succeed  in  keeping 
people  from  laughing  altogether," 
said  the  cartoonist,  "the  only  ones 
to  benefit  will  be  the  doctors,  and  as 
for  us,  we  shall  have  to  take  to 
carrying  the  hod." 

"I  don't  go  so  far  as  Chesterfield," 
replied  the  literary  hack,  "and  I 
am  not  contending,  please  remember, 
against  a  sense  of  humor,  per  se,  but 
against  the  exaggerated  importance 
that  has  come  to  be  placed  upon  it. 
It  was  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
importance  of  a  sense  of  htmior  that 
caused  that  crowd  over  there  to  howl 
like  a  pack  of  wild  beasts;  somebody 
told  an  alleged  funny  story,  and  each 
of  the  listeners  thought  he  would  have 
to  make  a  noise  or  stand  convicted 
of  being  a  dullard.  I  tell  you,  all 
this  talk  about  a  sense  of  humor  is 
exercising  a  terrorism  over  the  bour- 
geois mind,  which  does  so  long  to  be 
considered  clever,  that  it  is  shocking 
to  contemplate." 

"What  do  you  propose  as  a 
remedy? "  asked  the  verse-writer, 
who  was  becoming  somewhat  im- 
pressed. 

"The   recognition  of  the  principle 
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that  a  sense  of  hiimor  lies  ever  at  the 
mercy  of  a  sense  of  something  higher," 
answered  the  literary  hack,  promptly. 

**Um-m,"  said  the  cartoonist,  **that 
sounds  very  oracular;  where  did  you 
pick  it  up?" 

**I  picked  it  up  in  my  own  rnind," 
the  literary  hack  replied  with  dignity. 
**  The  principle  came  to  me  only  after 
much  thinking  on  the  subject.  Now, 
for  instance,  if  I  should  start  out  by 
saying  that  I  saw  a  funny  thing  the 
other  day,  and  followed  the  remark 
up  with  the  story  of  a  man  who 
pushed  against  a  door  that  had  stuck 
fast,  and  told  you  that  at  first  his 
effort  produced  no  motion,  but  that 
finally,  by  exerting  more  strength, 
he  swung  the  door  back  and  tumbled 
headlong  into  the  room,  you  might 
condescend  to  smile,  might  you  not? " 

**  Just  a  little,"  said  the  cartoonist. 

**  Precisely,"  continued  the  literary 
hack.  **Now,  suppose  I  should  start 
out  by  saying  that  the  other  day  I 
saw  a  good  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  continuity  of  motion, 
and  should  relate,  as  Herbert  Spencer 
does,  the  same  story  of  the  man  and 
the  door  as  evidence  that  the  man's 
first  muscular  strain,  which  did  not 
produce  transfer  of  matter  through 
space,  was  yet  equivalent  to  a  certain 
amount  of  such  transfer,  it  never 
would  occur  to  you  to  smile  at  all, 
would  it?" 

**  On  the  contrary,  we  should  weep, " 
said  the  cartoonist;  **for  we  should  n't 
have  the  slightest  idea  of  what  you 
were  talking  about." 

*'  Yes,  you  would,  if  you  would  stop 
to  think  about  it,"  insisted  the 
literary  hack;  "you  would  see  that 
the  force  that  produced  no  motion 
had  become  latent  in  the  door.  And 
the  fact  that  you  did  n't  smile  would 
prove  that  your  sense  of  humor  had  to 
bow  before  your  sense  of  the  wonder- 
ful order  of  natural  law.  Keep  in 
mind  the  principle  that  a  sense  of 
hiunor  lies  ever  at  the  mercy  of  a  sense 
of  something  higher,  and  you  will  see 
fresh  illustrations  of  its  verity  every 
day.  The  old  woman  slips  on  a 
banana  skin  and  falls  heavily  to  the 
ground.    The  boy  thinks  it  is  funny, 


and  laughs;  but  the  man  is  impressed 
with  a  sympathetic  sense  of  the  pain 
she  may  be  suffering,  and  sees  nothing 
ludicrous  in  the  accident  at  all." 

**And  when  you  go  home  drunk," 
ventured  the  verse-writer,  **and  your 
wife  tells  you  the  next  morning  that 
you  fell  all  over  yourself  in  trying  to 
get  up  stairs,  you  think  it  is  funny 
and  laugh;  but  your  wife,  who  is 
impressed  with  a  sympathetic  sense 
of  the  pain  the  washwoman  is  suffering 
because  you  persist  in  drinking  up  all 
the  money,  sees  nothing  ludicrous 
in  the  accident  at  all." 

** That's  it,  exactly,"  said  the 
literary  hack,  solemnly;  **I  've  often 
had  the  feeling  that  women  are  de- 
ficient in  a  sense  of  htmior  because 
they  are  so  proficient  in  a  sense  of 
something  higher." 

**A11  the  same,"  asserted  the  verse- 
writer,  *'it  seems  to  me  that  a  sense 
of  humor  is  justly  esteemed;  for  it 
implies  a  considerable  power  of  dis- 
cernment in  its  possessor.  Consider- 
ing hiunor  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term,  without  attempting  to 
draw  any  fine  distinctions  between 
it  and  wit,  I  think  it  may  be  said 
that  its  chief  element  is  surprise  born 
of  incongruity;  and,  if  that  is  so,  it 
follows  that  the  livelier  one's  sense 
of  the  congruous  the  livelier  will  be 
one's  sense  of  the  incongruous.  In 
other  words,  to  have  a  keen  sense  of 
htunor,  one  must  have  a  keen  per- 
ception of  the  relation  of  things." 

"I  will  admit,"  replied  the  literary 
hack,  *'that  a  considerable  power  of 
discernment  is  requisite  to  a  real 
sense  of  htmior.  But  what  then? 
We  may  concede  a  considerable 
power  of  discernment  to  a  mind 
only  superficially  clever.  Yes,  that 
is  it;  it  is  your  superficially  clever 
person  that  is  always  going  around 
telling  funny  stories,  and  always 
seeing  things  at  which  to  laugh.  It 's 
a  fatal  habit  to  get  into;  for  it  dulls 
one's  sympathies,  and  blinds  one 
to  the  finer  things  of  life;  and  the 
net  result  is  increased  superficiality. 
From  the  fool  with  the  ever -ready 
joke,  may  the  good  Lord  deliver  us!" 

**Well,"    retorted    the    cartoonist, 
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"all  I  can  say  is  that  the  world  would 
be  much  better  off  for  more  of  that 
kind  of  superficiality.  My  dear  boy, 
a  sense  of  htmior  is  an  insurance 
policy  against  trouble." 

**I  am  aware,"  said  the  literary 
hack,  ''that  a  sense  of  htmior  has  its 
uses  when  troubles  press  upon  us  too 
heavily;  but,  as  I  have  tried  to  make 
clear,  I  am  attacking  its  abuse,  not 
its  use.  And  I  say  that  a  sense  of 
humor  can  be  abused  even  as  a  refuge 
against  trouble.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  one  of  the  things  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  said  that  the  habit  of 
always  looking  on  the  funny  side 
makes  people  shallow.  It  is  not 
always  wise  tQ  laugh  away  our 
troubles;  for  they  are  frequently  our 
good  angels,  sent  to  us  to  impress 
upon  us  the  folly  of  our  mistakes; 
and,  if  we  give  heed  to  them — nay, 
hug  them  to  our  very  hearts — they 
will  broaden  our  sympathies,  deepen 
our  inner  life,  and  give  us  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  things  that  are  most 
worth  while.  You  know  the  line  in 
the  old  hymn — *E'en  though  it  be 
a  cross  that  raiseth  me.*  Well,  I 
sometimes  think  it  is  only  by  our 
crosses  we  are  raised." 

The  literary  hack  paused  to  gulp 
down  some  more  **red  ink."  The 
cartoonist  and  the  verse-writer  looked 
at  him  curiously;  but  they  decided 
to  forgive  his  little  preachment,  be- 
cause it  was  not  often  that  he  in- 
dulged in  such  things.  Lighting  a 
fresh  cigarette,  he  continued: 

*'Now,  I  ask,  among  what  sort  of 
people  is  it  that  the  funny  story  has 
achieved  its  apotheosis?  Is  it  not 
among  those  pseudo-intellectuals  that 
compose  our  so-called  smart  set? 
Think  of  the  artificial  lives  those 
people  lead;  think  of  their  constant 
strain  to  be  clever;  think  of  their 
weary  search  after  the  weird,  the 
bizarre,  the  risque;  think  how  they 
cultivate  the  risorial  emotions  to  the 
exclusion  of  emotions  of  pity,  charity 
and  love;  think  of  all  this,  I  say,  and 
you  will  gain  some  idea  of  the  havoc 
wrought  by  placing  an  undue  im- 
portance upon  a  sense   of  himior." 

"There  you  go,"  said  the  cartoonist. 


"Joining  the  knockers  of  'igh  soderty, 
eh?" 

"God  forbid!"  exclaimed  the  liter- 
ary hack,  with  fervor.     **I  may  be  a 
penny-a-liner,   but  that  game  's  too 
cheap  for  me.     Whatever  their  sins, 
those  poor  people  have   been  ham- 
mered enough,   I   imagine.     I   don't 
know  anything  about  your  *  'igh  so- 
cierty,'    I   never    did    know,    and   I 
positively  refuse  to  know;  but  if  it 
so  be  that  it  is,  in  the  main,  an  asso- 
ciation of  ladies  and  gentlemen  for 
the  cultivation  of  fine  manners  and 
the  other  little  refinements  of  life, 
then  it  undoubtedly  has  an  excellent 
raison  d'etre.     The  smart  set,  I  take 
it,  is  a  very  loose  term,  and  I  meant 
it  to  apply  to  an  apparently  steadily 
increasing  group  of  persons  in  this 
city,  with  which  I  have  a  first-hand 
acquaintance,  and  whose  one  object 
in  life,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  is  t  j 
combine   all   the   follies   of   self-con- 
scious bohemianism  with  those  that 
are  chronicled  in  the  yellow  journals 
as  being  fashionable  in  what  those 
papers  are  pleased  to  call  the  400. 
It  is  among  these  silly,  silly  people* 
that  the  funny  story  has  come  to  be 
rated  higher  than  the  awful  deliver- 
ances of  Mount  Sinai ;  and  if  you  had 
seen,  as  I  saw,  one  of  the  gushing 
girls  of  this  set,  when  she  heard  some 
cheaply    cynical    remark,    clasp    her 
hands  and  cry:    *0h,   I   could  just 
love  a  man  who  says  things  like  that 
right  off  the  bat!*  you  would  have 
joined  me,  I  think,  in  going  out  and 
drinking  long  and  deeply  of  the  stuff 
that  killed  father." 

It  may  very  well  have  been  "red 
ink  "  that  caused  the  untimely  demise 
of  the  literary  hack's  paternal  parent; 
at  least,  so  the  writer  is  informed  by 
persons,  who,  from  practical  ex- 
perience, are  well  qualified  to  bear 
witness  as  to  its  effects;  but,  whether 
or  not  it  was  the  real  thing  in  the 
way  of  patricidal  fluid,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  harrowing  exclamation 
of  his  girl  friend  caused  the  literary 
hack  to  imitate  his  action  on  that 
lamentable  occasion,  by  again  quaf- 
fing freely  of  the  table  d'h6te  nectar; 
and  it  was  while  he  still  was  engaged 
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in  this  pleasing  and  soothing  per- 
formance that  the  cartoonist  returned 
to  the  attack. 

**The  trouble  with  you  was,  old 
man,'*  he  said,  "that  the  girl's  remark 
made  you  jealous,  because  you  realized 
that  you  yourself  could  n't  make 
clever  speeches  *right  off  the  bat.' 
It  is  the  woman  with  canal-boats  for 
feet  that  rails  against  short  skirts, 
and  no  one  can  see  the  immodesty 
of  an  evening  dress  like  the  woman 
with  scrawny  arms  and  neck." 

**Have  it  just  as  you  please,"  said 
the  literary  hack,  setting  down  his 
glass  and  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

*'Now,  now!"  interposed  the  verse- 
writer,  **  personalities  are  barred." 
Turning  to  the  literary  hack,  he 
added:  **0f  course  everything  can 
be  overdone,  but  I  have  always 
cherished  a  sneaking  fondness  for 
humor,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  is  such  an  effective  weapon  in 
attacking  wrongs  of  most  every  sort. 
Workers  of  iniquity  quail  before 
ridicule,  when  they  pre'Sent  a  bold 
front  to  every  other  method  of 
attack." 

The  literary  hack  could  not  entirely 
suppress  a  yawn. 

**Yes,  I  know  that  humor  has  its 
uses  in  that  respect,"  he  said.  "And 
yet,  and  yet,"  he  continued,  **I 
greatly  fear  that  it  seldom  accom- 
plishes much  more  than  a  temporary 
good.  Your  worker  of  iniquity  may 
quail  before  ridicule,  as  you  say;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me 
that  when  we  have  been  made  to 
laugh  at  wrongs  we  have  taken  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  tolerating 
them.  Voltaire,  who  saw  the  ridicu- 
lous side  of  bigotry,  undoubtedly, 
with  his  well-directed  shafts,  mowed 
a  path  for  the  spread  of  liberal  ideas 
in  France ;  and  in  our  own  time,  in  our 
own  country,  humorists  have  done 
valiant  service  in  the  war  on  political 
corruption;  nevertheless  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  an  avowed  humorist 
ever  should  attain  the  highest  rank 
among  the  leaders  of  men.  Just 
imagine  Emerson,  or  any  of  the  great 
religious  teachers,  in  the  r61e  of  a 
hawker  of  funny  stories!" 


"Well,  there  was  Lincoln,"  said 
the    cartoonist. 

"I  have  been  waiting  for  that," 
replied  the  literary  hack.  "  Yes,  there 
was  Lincoln.  Did  you  ever  stand 
before  a  good  portrait  of  Lincoln 
and  look  into  his  eyes.?  You  have. 
Well,  then,  you  cannot  have  failed 
to  observe  their  ineffable  look  of 
sadness.  I  tell  you,  that  man  had  to 
tell  funny  stories  or  go  mad.  He  told 
funny  stories  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  financial  genius  I  have  heard  of 
spends  his  evenings  heading  dime 
novels.  *It  was  from  fear  of  tears 
that  he  laughed. '  " 

"Does  n't  that  prove  that  laughter 
is  a  good  thing? "  asked  the  cartoonist. 

"Confound  it,  man!"  cried  the 
literary  hack,  impatiently;  "who  is 
saying  that  laughter  is  not  a  good 
thing?  You  are  expecting  me  to 
perform  the  impossible  feat  of  stating 
the  two  sides  of  a  question  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  For  heaven's  sake, 
let  us  admit,  once  and  for  all,  that 
humor,  in  its  proper  place,  has  its 
legitimate  uses,  and  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  its  misuses.  My 
point  is,  that  it  is  a  monstrous  misuse 
of  humor  to  enthrone  it  as  the  s\mi- 
mum  bonum  of  htmian  existence,  as 
so  many  persons  in  this  day  and 
generation  are  doing.  They  have 
actually  conjured  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  a  man  may  be  a 
scoundrel  of  the  deepest  dye,  and 
yet  be  all  right,  if  he  only  possesses 
a  'delicious  sense  of  humor.'  I  have 
absolutely  no  patience  with  that 
sort  of  talk.  It  is  part  and  parcel 
of  this  accursed  desire  to  be  smart. 
It  is  the  hollowest  of  affectations. 
Bah!" 

"There,  theri,  now,"  said  the 
verse-writer,  "smooth  down  your 
ruffled  feathers.  What  I  want  to 
get  at  is  this:  You  say  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  an  avowed  hiunorist 
ever  should  attain  to  the  hi^* 
among  the  leaders  of  men; 
to  me  to  be  highly  importai 

"Of   course  it  *s   true,' 
literary  hack. 

*  *  For    what    reason  ? " 
verse- writer. 
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**Well/*  replied  the  literary  hack, 
**I  think  it  is  because  the  unsophisti- 
cated instinct  of  mankind  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  the  emotion  of 
mirth  is  comparatively  a  low  one. 
It  is  better  to  laugh  than  to  cower; 
it  is  better  to  smile  than  be  sour; 
and  humor  at  its  best,  I  suppose,  is 
always  kindly;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  man 
burning  with  indignation  at  a  wrong, 
pursuing  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
an  abstract  principle  unrelated  to  a 
'miserable  aim  that  ends  with  self,* 
thrilling  at  a  noble  sentiment,  or 
looking  with  love  upon  a  dear  one, 
is  a  far  more  edifying  spectacle  than 
a  man  guffawing.  If  your  companion 
be  untainted  by  smart  life,  you  will 
make  him  laugh  at  your  peril;  for 
if  you  overdo  the  business  in  the 
slightest,  he,  all  unconsciously,  will 
begin  to  entertain  for  you  a  feeling  of 
contempt,  and  laugh  at  you,  rather 
than  with  you.  There  must  be  a 
good  reason  for  this  instinct,  but  I 
must  confess  it  eludes  me.*' 

The  literary  hack  refilled  his  glass, 
and  held  it  up  to  the  light  with  a 
meditative  air.  Suddenly  he  set  the 
glass  down,  and  rapped  vigorously 
on  the  table. 

**By  heavens!"  he  exclaimed;  **I 
think  I  have  it.  You  have  read  in 
Bacon's  essays  that  a  *  little  philo- 
sophy inclineth  man's  mind  to  athe- 
ism, but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth 
men's  minds  about  to  religion.' 
Well,  I  say  a  little  philosophy  in- 
clineth man's  mind  to  htmior,  but 
depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's 
minds  about  to  seriousness.  Don't 
you  see? — the  lowest  order  of  mind 
is  deficient  in  a  sense  of  humor, 
because  it  thinks  little  of  the  relation 
of  things,  whether  congruous  or  incon- 
gruous, dwelling  chiefly  on  the  flat 
surface  of  things;  then  comes  the 
superficially  clever  mind,  which,  dwel- 
ling in  'second  causes  scattered,' 
to  use  Bacon's  phrase,  not  only  sees 
the  humor  of  the  incongruous  relations 
these  causes  sometimes  assume,  but 
is  able  to  take  these  causes  and  group 
them  arbitrarily  to  form  other  sur- 
prising relations  of  incongruity ;  lastly 


comes  the  profound  mind,  which, 
being  able  to  pierce  to  the  region 
where  all  causes  become  concatenated, 
dwells  chiefly  on  that  out  of  which  all 
relations    are    formed." 

**I  think  you  mean  something," 
said  the  cartoonist,  **but  I  don't 
think  you  say  it." 

The  literary  hack  smiled  good- 
naturedly. 

"In  dealing  with  a  pure  abstrac- 
tion," he  said,  **it  is  difficult  to  make 
one's  meaning  intelligible  to  a  mind 
almost  wholly  concerned  with  the 
concrete." 

**  Now  will  you  be  good ! "  exclaimed 
the  verse-writer;  but  the  cartoonist 
contemptuously  blew  out  a  cloud  of 
cigarette  smoke,  and  growled  some- 
thing about  a  light  subject  being 
made  ponderous  and  heavy  guns 
being  trained  on  a  fly. 

*'Our  friend  can't  get  over  the  idea 
that  I  am  attacking  himior,"  said 
the  literary  hack  to  the  verse-writer, 

**  Never  mind  him,"  replied  the 
verse-writer.  **I  think  I  know  what 
you  mean.  Still,  there  is  one  thing 
about  it  I  do  not  understand.  If  the 
profound  mind  is  able  to  penetrate 
to  the  region  where  surface  causes 
are  merged  into  a  deeper  cause,  should 
it  not,  on  the  way  down,  so  to  speak, 
have  cognizance  of  the  region  where 
the  second  causes  assume  surprising 
relations  of  incongruity?" 

*'Now  we  are  getting  down  to 
business,"  said  the  literary  hack. 
**The  profound  mind  does  take 
cognizance  of  the  region  where  the 
scattered  second  causes  assume  in- 
congruous relations,  but  to  it  these 
relations  are  not  surprising,  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  robbed  of  one  element 
of  their  humorousness.  That  these 
relations  are  not  surprising  to  the 
profound  mind  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  dwells,  as  I  have  said,  on  that  out 
of  which  all  relations  are  formed;  and 
so  it  views  the  incongruity  from 
below,  and  not  *on  the  way  down'; 
in  other  words,  it  views  the  incon- 
gruity in  the  light  of  the  causes  of 
the  incongruity.  And  this  is  why  a 
man  with  a  profound  mind  frequently 
views    that   which    causes   a   super- 
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ficially  clever  person  to  shriek  with 
laughter  without  having  his  own 
risibilities  affected  in  the  least.  In 
cases  of  this  sort,  it  is  customary  to 
accuse  the  man  of  profound  mind 
with  having  no  sense  of  humor,  where- 
as the  fact  is,  he  not  only  sees  that 
which  the  superficial  person  sees, 
but  that  which  is  deeper." 

"And  yet,"  said  the  verse-writer, 
**it  is  practically  impossible  to  love 
a  man  who  is  always  solemnly  con- 
cerned with  deep  causes." 

The  literary  hack  smiled. 

"Certainly,"  he  replied,  "such  a 
person  would  not  be  a  social  success. 
But,"  he  added,  "I  suppose  that  the 
first  thing  a  man  who  has  heard  the 
call  to  a  great  task  has  to  do  is  to 
abandon  all  thought  of  social  suc- 
cess. Society  is  a  merging  of  in- 
dividualities into  a  common  soul, 
whereas  a  man  can  do  a  great  work 
only  by  harping  on  his  individuality. 
Don't  you  see? — it  all  depends  upon 
the  call.  A  solemn  ass  is  more  in- 
tolerable than  a  silly  ass,  but  if  a 
man  really  has  it  in  him  to  do  some- 
thing worth  while  we  may  forgive  him 
much  in  the  way  of  seriousness,  es- 
pecially if  he  be  a  philosopher.  Take 
Herbert  Spencer— despite  his  lack 
of  humor,  I  find  it  very  easy  to  love 
him.  I  know  certain  of  his  witty 
critics,  because  of  the  absence  of 
light  and  shade  in  his  writings,  have 
dubbed  him  the  *  *  Any  of  Philosophy* ; 
but  if  those  superior  gentlemen  only 
had  the  brains  to  realize  that  philos- 
ophy, in  the  Spencerian  sense  of  the 
term,  is  essentially  a  hunt  for  con- 
gruity  they  might  be  able  to  under- 
stand that  a  mind  trained  to  the 
perception  of  unifying  principles  has 
little  opportunity  to  be  amused  by 
incongruities,  and  be  less  ready  with 
their,  sneers." 

"But  shouldn't  there  be  a  happy 
medium?"    asked    the    verse-writer. 

"Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that," 
said  the  literary  hack.  "But  who 
amongst  us  all,  I  may  ask,  is  per- 
fectly balanced?  It  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  man  shall  be,  but  as  he 
is  at  present  constituted  it  seems 
impossible    for    him    to    develop    in 


one  respect  without  atrophying  in 
some  other  desirable  respect.  If  you 
would  gain,  you  must  renounce;  and 
if  you  are  to  deal  with  fundamentals 
you  must  expect  sooner  or  later  to 
have  the  awful  charge  brought  against 
you  that  you  have  no  sense  of  humor. 
Capacity,  after  all,  is  but  a  mental 
habit;  and  if  you  are  to  train  your 
mind  to  a  capacity  for  philosophy  it 
must  needs  be  at  the  expense  of  your 
capacity  for  humor;  for  the  two 
things  are  diametrically  opposed,  in- 
asmuch as  philosophy  is  a  search  for 
congruity  and  htmior  a  search  for 
incongruity." 

"Then,"  said  the  cartoonist,  "ac- 
cording to  your  way  of  thinking 
humor  and  philosophy  are  irrecon- 
cilable." 

"And  look  at  Mark  Twain,"  said 
the  verse-writer — "if  he  is  n't  a  philo- 
osopher  as  well  as  a  humorist,  he 
isn't  anything!" 

"Now,  gentlemen,  now,  gentle- 
men," protested  the  literary  hack, 
"not  so  fast,  I  beg  of  you.  I  did  n't 
say  that  htmior  and  philosophy  are 
irreconcilable;  all  I  said  was  that 
our  limitations  are  such  that  develop- 
ment in  philosophy  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  humor,  which  does  not 
at  all  mean  that  one  can't  be  pro- 
found and  htunorous  at  the  same 
time." 

"Hang  you  and  your  subtilties," 
said  the  verse- writer;  "let  us  talk 
common  sense.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  a  man  should  have  elasticity 
of  mind,  as  well  as  profundity,  and 
the  mind  that  once  in  a  while  can 
forego  its  gropings  down  below  and 
rise  to  the  surface  to  play  with  in- 
congruities will  be  all  the  healthier  for 
it.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  vein  of  htmior 
will  be  found  running  through  the 
works  of  the  profoundest  writers? " 

"Through  some  of  them,  undoubt- 
edly," said  the  literary  hack.  "But 
the  profounder  the  writer  the  more 
subtile  will  be  the  humor;  in  other 
words,  the  more  tempered  it  will  be 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  deep  congruity 
lying  below  the  surface  incongruity. 
When  we  come  right  down  to  it, 
gentlemen,  I  believe  that  as  a  man's 
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insight  into  reality  deepens  his  en- 
joyment of  humor  decreases;  and  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  satisfaction  we 
feel  upon  learning  that  a  great  man  has 
humor  is  akin  to  that  which  we  feel 
when  we  learn  that  he  is  related  to  us 
by  other  little  weaknesses.  The  un- 
sophisticated instinct  of  mankind 
does  testify  that  the  emotion  of  mirth 
is  comparatively  low.  You  have 
cited  the  case  of  Mark  Twain.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  strong  under- 
current of  sense  to  all  his  nonsense, 
and  I  have  for  him  the  liveliest 
respect;  but  just  look  at  the  fate  that 
overtook  him  when  he  tried  to  make 
a  serious  protest  against  the  wave 
of  imperialism  that  is  sweeping  over 
this  country.  The  purport  of  all  the 
replies  of  those  that  disagreed  with 
him  was:  You  are  merely  a  funny 
man;  go  away  back  and  sit  down. 
You  can't  dispute  it,  gentlemen — . 
man  refuses  to  associate  humor  with 
that  which  he  holds  in  the  highest 
esteem.  If  I  should  attempt  to 
picture  Christ  in  the  act  of  telling 
a  funny  story,  I  should  either  shock 
the  sensibilities  of  the  religious,  or 
excite  the  laughter  of  the  wicked; 
and  in  either  event  it  would  prove 
that  there  is  something  incongruous 
between  humor  and  that  which  is 
loftiest,  or  is  so  considered  to  be. 
The  wildest  of  anthropomorphists, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  stopped  short 
of  ascribing  himior  to  the  Deity. 
Instinctively  we  realize  that  humor 
is  impossible  t5  omniscience;  to  one 
that  can  see  it  all,  nothing  is  in- 
congruous." 

**  Well,  who  is  talking  about  omnis- 
cience?'* retorted  the  cartoonist.  **In 
the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  come 
down  to  earth  and  discuss  what  is 
meet  and  fitting  for  plain  every-day 
mortals  such  as  we." 

**To  us,"  replied  the  literary  hack, 
smilingly,  **himior  is  bread  and  butter 
and  an  occasional  cigarette;  but  I 
should  say  that  the  rest  of  the  com- 


mon herd  had  better  use  it  as  a 
seasoning,  and  not  as  a  food,  lest 
they  get  mental  dyspepsia,  lose  all 
their  power  to  digest  truth,  crave 
only  that  which  is  smart  and  become 
like  those  cheap  cynics  who  would 
rather  say  something  that  sounded 
*  clevah '  than  announce  a  new  natural 
law." 

For  a  while  there  was  silence  at 
the  table  of  the  three  professional 
htunorists.     Then: 

**It  may  be  a  trivial  objection," 
said  the  verse-writer,  **but  I  have 
always  associated  cynicism  with  sad- 
ness and  not  htunor." 

**  Cynicism  and  humor,"  replied 
the  literary  hack,  "are  each  allied 
with  superficiality,  and  for  that 
reason  they  are  to  be  associated. 
Sadness,  as  somebody  has  said,  is 
the  lot  of  profound  minds  and  of 
strong  intelligences.  The  reason  is 
that  when  you  delve  deep  enough 
into  causation  to  come  to  that  out 
of  which  all  relations  are  formed  you 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  great 
mystery.  It  is  the  consciousness  of 
never  being  able  to  solve  that  mys- 
tery that  brings  sadness  to  the  mind. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  sadness  cannot 
be  overcome  by  a  belief  in  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  mystery,  but  such  a 
belief  is  a  moral  act,  rather  than  an 
intellectual  act;  it  is  bom  of  the  sub- 
jective intuition,  and  not  of  the 
objective  induction.  Tennyson  has 
written  a  verse  that  well  expresses 
the  plaintive  cry  of  the  intellect. 
It  is  this: 

*  *  How  far  through  all  the  bloom  and  brake 

That  nightingale  is  heard! 
What  power  but  the  bird  could  make 

That  music  in  the  bird? 
How  summer-bright  are  yonder  skies, 

And  earth  as  fair  in  hue! 
And  yet  what  hint  of  aught  that  lies 

Behind  the  green  and  blue?" 

**Let  us  all  weep,"  said  the  car- 
toonist. 
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Y  own  subjective  London  was 
achieving  itself.  I  have  al- 
ways remembered  pleasantly, 


and  with  emulative  ease,  I  blew 
a  beautiful,  impalpable,  iridescent 
sphere,  and  called  it  London. 

To  be  sure,  a  single  .interrogation 

Eoint  from  an  earnest  Tourist  would 
ave  burst  my  bubble,  for  my  whole 
London  had  n't  a  Tower  or  a  British 
Museum  in  it. 

Nor  was  this  an  oversight.  Calling 
to  my  aid  a  moral  courage  that  was 
practically  a  moral  hardihood,  I  had 
deliberately   concluded    I   would   do 


no  sightseeing.  Not  that  I  objected 
to  seeing  a  sight,  now  and  then,  but 
the  sight  would  have  to  put  itself  in 
my  way,  and  the  conditions  would 
have  to  be  such,  that  L  should  prefer 
to  go  through  the  sight  rather  than 
around  it. 

Indeed,  it  was  largely  the  word 
sightseeing  that  I  took  exception  to. 
Such  a  very  defective  verb!  Who 
would  voluntarily  put  herself  in  a 
position  to  say,  "I  sightsaw  the 
National  Gallery  yesterday,"  or  "I 
have  sightseen  the  whole  City,"  and 
then  have  no  proper  parts  of  speech 
to  say  it  with? 

Moreover,  I  was  not  willing  to  go 
about  my  London  carrying  a  Bae- 
deker. In  truth,  my  soul  was  pos- 
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sessed  of  conflicting  emotions  toward 
that  little  red  book.  As  a  directory 
it  was  invaluable.  Never  did  I  get 
an  invitation  to  a  place  of  mysterious 
sound,  such  as  Kensington  Gore,  or 
Bird-in-Bush  Road,  but  I  ran  to  my 
Baedeker,  and  quickly  found  therein, 


American  girl  had  hers  neatly  covered 
with  bright  blue  paper,  quite  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  the  marbled  edges  and 
fluttering  red  and  black  tapes  are 
unmistakable.  Another,  a  pedagogic 
Bostonian,  had  hers  wrapped  in 
brown  paper  and  tied  with  a  string. 


THE  INGENIOUS  EFFORTS  OF  TOURISTS  TO  DISGUISE  THEIR  BAEDEKERS 


the  location,  description  and  direc- 
tions for  reaching  the  same.  I  soon 
mastered  the  pink  and  gray  maps, 
with  their  clever  contrivance  of 
corresponding  numbers,  and  with  my 
Baedeker  back  of  me,  I  could  have 
found  the  most  obscure  and  bewil- 
dering address  that  even  a  Londoner 
is  capable  of  devising. 

But  the  pages  devoted  to  "Sights 
which  Should  on  No  Account  be 
Omitted,"  and  the  kindly  advice  on 
**  Disposition  of  Time  for  the  Hurried 
Visitor,"  I  avoided  with  all  the 
strength    of  my   unsightseeing  soul. 

I  was  often  amused  at  the  in- 
genious efforts  of  tourists  to  disguise 
their    Baedekers.     One    tailor-made 


Another  had  a  leather  case  which 
exactly  fitted  the  voliune.  And  I 
thought  that  as  the  nude  in  art  is 
far  less  suggestive  than  the  semi- 
draped  figure,  so  the  uncovered  red 
book  was  really  less  noticeable  than 
these  futile  attempts  at  disguise. 

Having  then,  definitely  decided 
that  I  should  eventually  return  to 
America,  without  having  set  foot  in 
the  Tower,  the  Bank  or  the  Charter- 
house, I  drew  a  long  breath  of  con- 
tent, and  gave  myself  up  to  the  delight 
of  just  living  in  the  atmosphere  of 
my  own  London. 

And  yet,  I  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Tower,  the  Bank  and  the  Charter- 
house.    I   wanted   to   go   to   West- 
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minster  Abbey  and  Saint  Paul's  and 
the  National  Gallery.  But  I  did  not 
want  to  go  for  the  first  time.  I 
wanted  to  revisit  these  places,  and 
how  could  I  do  that,  when  I  had 
never  yet  visited   them? 

First  impressions  of  Piccadilly  or 
Hyde  Park  are  all  very  well,  but 
first  impressions  are  incongruous  in 
connection  with  Westminster  Abbey. 
What  has  crude  admiration  to  do 
with  experienced  sublimity?  How 
absurd  to  let  the  gaze  of  surprise  rest 
upon  age-accustomed  glory!  What 
presumption  to  look  at  solemn  ancient 
grandeur  as  at. a  novelty!  I  wished 
that  I  had  been  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey many,  many  times,  and  that  I 
could  drift  in  again  some  lovely  sum- 
mer afternoon  to  revive  old  memories 
and  renew  old  emotions. 

But  as  this  might  not  be,  then 
would  I  keep  away  from  it  entirely, 
and  study  it  from  books  as  I  had 
always  done. 

One  day  a  departing  caller  care- 
lessly  left   behind    her   a   pamphlet 
entitled  **The  Deanery  Guide  to  West- 
minster Abbey." 
With  a  natural  cu- 
riosity I  picked  it  up 
and  opened  it. 

But  I  got  no  fur- 
ther than  the  first 
fly-leaf,  for  that  bore 
an  advertisement  of 
Rowland's  Macassar 
Oil!  I  promptly  for- 
got the  existence  of 
Westminster  Abbey 
in  the  delight  of 
finding  that  my 
Lo  n  d  o  n  contained 
such  a  desirable 
conmiodity.  Not 
that  I  wished  to 
purchase  the  lotion, 
but  I  was  absorb- 
ingly interested  to 
learn  that  there 
really  was  such  a 
thing.  I  had  never  heard  of  it 
before  except  in  connection  with 
the  Aged,  aged  man,  a-sitting  on  a 
gate,  who  manufactured  Rowland's 
Macassar    Oil    from    mountain    rills 


THAT  BORE  AN 

Rowland's 


which  he  chanced  to  set  ablaze.  The 
remembrance  of  that  dear  old  white- 
haired  man,  placidly  going  his  ways, 
and  content  with  the  tuppence  ha'- 
penny that  rewarded  his  toil,  filled 
my  soul  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else, 
and  he  made  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  census  of  my  own  London.  It 
was  pleasant,  too,  to  reflect  on  the 
sound  logic  of  the  English  people 
when  they  coined  the  word  **  anti- 
macassar." How  much  more  re- 
strictedly  definite  than  our  word 
"tidy"! 

Well,  then  next  it  came  about  that 
I  went  ifor  a  walk. 

And,  as  was  bound  to  happen  sooner 
or  later,  I  was  strolling  unthinkingly 
along,  when  I  found  myself  with  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  on  my  right 
hand  and  Westminster  Abbey  on 
my  left.  I  was  fairly  caught,  and 
surrendered  at  discretion.  The  only 
question  was  which  way  to  turn.  As 
I  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  I  should 
logically,  have  gone,  lik^  John  Buri- 
dan's  Ass,  straight  ahead,  and  so 
missed  both;  but  the  Abbey,  with  an 

almost  impercept- 
ible nod  of  invita- 
tion, compelled  me 
to  turn  that  way, 
and  involuntarily, 
though  not  at  all 
unwillingly,  I  en- 
tered. 

Whereupon  I 
made  the  startling 
discovery  that  I  was 
in  the  Poets'  Comer! 
Now,!  had  definitely 
planned  that  if  ever 
I  did  visit  the 
Abbey,  I  would  en- 
ter by  the  North 
Transept,  and  grad- 
ually accustom  my- 
self to  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place. 
I  would  go  away 
aftet  a  short  inspec- 
tion, and  return  several  times  to  revisit 
it,  before  I  even  approached  the 
Poets'  Comer.  And  to  find  myself 
thus  unexpectedly  and  somewhat  in- 
formally introduced  to  an  inscription 
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attesting  the  rarity  of  Ben  Jonson, 
took  me  unawares,  and  my  eyes  rested 
coldly  on  the  words,  and  then  passed, 
on,  still  uninterestedly,  to  Spencer, 
Milton  and  Gray. 

Unc  e  rtain 
whether  to  ad- 
vance or  retreat 
I  took  a  few 
tentative  steps 
which  brought 
me  to  the  bust 
of  our  own 
Longfellow.  The 
dignified  and 
old-school  New 
Englander  is 
here  represented 
as  a  plump- 
faced  and  jovial 
gentleman  with 
very  curly  hair. 
The  marble  is 
excessively 
white  and  new 
looking,  and  al- 
together the  mo- 
ntiment  suggests 
the  Longfellow 
who  wrote 
**  There  was  a 
little  girl,  who 
had  a  little 
curl,*'  rather 
than  the  author 
of  Evangeline. 
But  if  not  of 
poetic  effect,  the 
bust  is  satisfac- 
tory as  a  fine 
type  of  Ameri- 
can manhood,  so 
and  passed  on. 

Then,  by  chance,  I  turned  into 
the  South  Transept. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  on  a  mid- 
summer afternoon,  the  hour,  as  I 
have  often  since  proved,  when  the 
spell  of  the  Poets*  Corner  is  most 
potent.  The  hour  when  a  prismatic 
shaft  of  sunlight  strikes  exactly  on 
the  marble  forehead  of  Bums,  and 
flickering  sun-rays  light  up  the  face 
of  Southey.  There,  above  the  mortal 
remains  of  Henry  Irving,  I  stood, 
and  as  I  looked  up,  I  knew  that  at 


I    TOOK    A    FEW  TENTATIVE  STEPS  WHICH 

BROUGHT  ME  TO    THE    BUST    OF    OUR 

OWN    LONGFELLOW 


I  smiled  back  at  it. 


last  Westminster  Abbey  and  I  were 
at  one. 

For  I  saw  Shakespeare. 
It  was  not  the  emotional  atmos- 
phere of  the  place,  for  that  had  not 

as  yet  affected 
me.  It  was  not 
historic  associ- 
a  t  i  o  n,  for  I 
knew  Shake- 
speare's  bones 
did  not  rest 
there.  It  was 
not  the  inher- 
ent, artistic 
worth  of  the 
sculptured  fig- 
ure, for  I  knew 
that  it  has  never 
been  looked 
upon  as  a  mas- 
terpiece, and 
that  Walpole,  or 
somebody  ,called 
i  t  "preposter- 
ous.** But  it  was. 
Shake  spea^e» 
and  from  .  his 
eyes  there  .shone 
all  the .  wonder, 
the  beauty  and 
the  immortal- 
ity of  his  ge- 
nius. 

I  am  told  the 
whole  monu- 
ment is  wrong 
in  composition 
and  in  execu- 
tion, but  that  is 
merely 

A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing's  lines, — 
Its  body,  so  to  speak;  its  soul  is  right. 

Or  at  least  it  was  to  me^  and  from 
that  moment  I  felt  at  home  in  West- 
minster  Abbey. 

Without  leaving  the  United  States, 
I  could  have  found  a  more  magnifi- 
cent  statue   of   Shakespeare   in   our. 
own    Library    of    Congress,    but    x^o. 
other  representation  of  him,  in  paiiijji. 
or  stone,  has  ever  portrayed  tpniyj^ 
mind,    the   personality   of   the,  poet 
as  does  the  Abbey  moniunent. 

I  invited  emotions  and  they  ac- 
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cepted  with  thanks.  They  came  in 
crowds,  rushing,  and  soon  I  was 
unqualifiedly  certain  that  I  would 
rather  be  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey 
than  alive  uiit  of  it.  Having  reached 
this  important  decision,  I  broke  off 
my  emotions  at  their  height  and 
went  home. 

The  next  day,  as  the  sunlight 
touched  Burns's  uplifted  brow,  I 
was  there  again,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next. 

The  first  impressions  being  com- 
fortably over,  Shakespeare  and  I 
became  very  good  friends,  without 
the  necessity  for  heaving  breast  and 
suppressed  tears  on  my  part. 

I  had  affable  feelings,  too,  toward 
many  of  the  other  great  and  near- 
great.  It  amused  me  to  learn  how 
many  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
Abbey  by  the  mere  accident  of 
dying  while  there  was  plenty  of  room. 

John  Gay,  they  tell  me,  is  one  of 
the   interiopers,   and   his   epitaph, 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it; 

1  thought  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it, 

is  dubbed  irreverent. 

But  to  my  mind,  the  irreverence 
is  not  in  the  sentiment,  but  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  placed  upon  his  tomb, 
the    responsibility,     therefore,     even 


though  Gay  requested  it,  lying 
with  his  survivors.  Surely  the  man 
who  wrote  "Trivia"  is  as  much 
entitled  to  honor  as  many  others 
whose  virtues  are  set  forth  in  stone. 

But  if  any  one  is  disturbed  by 
Gay's  irreverence,  he  has  only  to 
step  through  the  door  which  is  close 
at  hand,  into  the  little  chapel  of 
St.  Faith. 

For  some  indefinable  reason,  this 
chapel  breathes  more  the  spirit  of 
reverence  and  holiness  than  any  other 
in  the  Abbey.  There  is  no  especial 
beauty  of  decoration  here,  but  he 
who  can  enter  the  solemn  little 
room  without  putting  up  the  most 
fervent  prayer  of  his  life,  must  be  of 
an  unresponsive   nature  indeed. 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  inharmonious 
to  visit  the  Chapels  of  the  Sanctuary 
in  charge  of  a  verger.  The  Abbey 
guide  is  also  a  philosopher  and  friend. 
His  intoned  information  is  pleasantly 
in  keeping  with  the  chiseled  epitaphs, 
and  his  personality  is  invariably  de- 
lightful; and  he  so  dominates  the 
group  of  Tourists  he  conducts,  that 
they  often  show  signs  of  almost  human 
intelligence.  The  guide  answers  ques- 
tions, not  perfunctorily,  but  with  an 
air  of  personal  interest.  To  be  sure, 
he  passes  lightly  over  many  of  the 
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most  impressive  figures  and  proudly 
exhibits  the  fearsome  Death  who  jabs 
a  dart  at  Lady  Nightingale,  while 
her  husband  politely  endeavors  to 
protect  her.  But  after  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  chapels,  one 
may  return  on  free  days  and  visit, 
unescorted,  the  tomb  of  Sir  Francis 
Vere. 

The  Waxen  Effigies  greatly  took 
my  fancy.  Hidden  away  in  an  upper 
room,  they  are  well  worth  the  extra 
fee  which  it  costs  to  see  them.  The 
verger  describes  them  with,  a  show 
of  real  affection,  and  indeed,  I  felt 
strangely  drawn  to  the  ghastly  pup- 
pets, which  are,  undoubtedly,  very 
like  the  Kings  and  Queens  they  repre- 
sent. William  and  Mary  are  cosily 
lodged  in  a  case  by  themselves,  and 
their  brocades  and  velvets  and  real 
laces  are  beautiful  to  look  upon, 
though  stiffened  by  age  and  dirt. 
Elizabeth  is  a  terror,  and  Charles 
the  Second  a  horror,  but  vastly 
fascinating  in  their  weird  dreadful- 


ness.  Again  and  again  I  returned 
to  my  waxen  friends,  and  found  that 
they  gave  me  more  historic  atmos- 
phere than  their  biographies  or  tombs. 

Hanging  round  the  outside  of  the 
Abbey,  I,  one  day,  sttmibled  into 
St,  Margaret's.  The  window  is  won- 
derful, of  course,  but  I  was  more 
interested  in  remembering  that  here 
Mr.  Pepys  married  the  wife  of  whom 
he  later  naively  chronicled: 

"She  finds,  with  reason,  that  in  the 
company  of  other  women  that  I  love, 
I  do  not  value  her  or  mind  her  as  I 
ought." 

Having  seen  the  church  where 
Pepys  was  married,  I  felt  an  impulse 
to  visit  the  house  where  he  died. 
But  I  was  relieved  rather  than  other- 
wise, to  learn  that  no  trace  of  the 
house  now  remains. 

And  anyway,  the  house  where  he 
died,  was  n't  the  house  where  he 
made  the  pathetic  entry  in  his.  Diary: 

**Home,  and  being  washing-day, 
dined  upon  cold  meat." 


LAST  NIGHT  I  DREAMED 

Last  night  I  dreamed  of  a  deserted  space, 

In  some  dead  world  of  rock,  where  nothing  grew; 

A  worn-out  world,  the  pale  sun  scarce  reached  to. 

And  silent,  as  the  tomb  of  a  dead  race. 

A  canon,  deep  and  wide,  ran  thro'  the  place. 

And  on  each  brink,  there  stood  a  form  I  knew 

And  looked  across,  and  they  were  I  and  you, 

And  each  one  recognized  the  other's  face. 


Then  leapt  I  down  dim  miles  of  steep  descent, 
Across,  and  up,  until  I  reached  yoiu*  side, 
Whereat,  you  smiled,  and  kissed  my  lips  and  eyes, — 
And  at  your  kiss,  the  barren  rocks  were  rent, 
Sweet  Spring  burst  forth — the  earth  was  glorified! 
And  lo,  I  stood  with  you  in  Paradise ! 

Frederick  Truesdrll 


BESIDE  STILL  WATERS 


By  A.  I.  Du  P.  Coleman 


nHEN. 


his    ac- 


cession to  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara 
in  15S9.  Alfonso 
II  found  a  gra- 
cious act  to  do  in 
the  liberation  of 
his  great  -  uncle, 
the  unhappy  Giulio,  from  the  prison 
in  which  he  had  languished  for  the 
space  of  fifty-three  years,  it  is  re- 
corded that  all  men  marvelled  at  the 
strange  dress  alia  borsesca,  the 
fashion  of  the  days  of  Duke  Borso, 
of  the  century  before,  in  which  he 
rode  once  more  through  the  remem- 
bered streets.  It  is  the  same  feeling, 
although,  thanks  to  the  multitude  of 
admirable  biographies  that  cover  the 
period,  less  startling  and  unfamiliar, 
of  which  we  are  half  conscious  when 
we  open  such  a  book  as  Mrs.  Brook- 
field's  story*  of  the  goodly  fellowship 
of  the  "Apostles" — thebrilHant  band 
of  eager,  impetuous  young  men  of 
genius  who  at  Cambridge,  in  the  days 
before  the  first  Reform  Bill,  were, 
in  Lord  Houghton's  words 

braced  together, 
Ardent  in  the  healthy  race, 
Comrades  of  the  way'  and  weather. 

It  is  a  pleasant  excursion  from  the 
noisy  city  of  to-day  to  the  old-world 
peace  of  the  little  university  town 
where  the  friends  paced,  in  thought- 
ful converse  or  with  bursts  of  boyish 
laughter,  along  the  serene  walks  that 
skirt  the  Cam — "Camus,  reverend 
sire,"  that  still,  as  in  Milton's  days, 
comes  "footing  slow."  Of  this  life, 
as  well  as  of  the  Apostles  when  they 
had  gone  out  to  do  their  work  in  the 
world,  still   joined  by   their   old   af- 
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faction,  Mrs.  Brookfield  has  many 
a  charming  anecdote  to  tell  which 
makes  more  real  to  us  the  person- 
alities of  Maurice  and  Trench,  of 
Spedding  and  Sterling  and  Monckton 
Milnes,  of  Kemble  and  Hallam  (here 
rescued  into  life  from  the  position 
of  a  mere  subject  of  marvellous 
elegy),  and  even  of  Tennyson  himself, 
much   as  one   has  read   about   him. 

The  smallness  of  England,  which 
affords  material  for  scornful  comment 
to  visitors  from  a  "boundless  con- 
tinent," has  its  effect  both  upon 
literature  and  upon  friendship.  The 
eighteenth  century  was  an  age  of 
satire  not  merely  because  party 
politics  ran  high,  and  the  satirist 
was  sure  of  his  reward;  it  was  so 
quite  as  much  because  the  confines 
of  a  small  London  bounded  both  the 
writing  and  the  reading  world,  and 
no  shaft  of  Dryden  or  of  Pope  could 
fall  harmless  through  the  reader's 
ignorance  of  its  point.  And  to-day 
the  ties  of  friendship  formed  at 
Eton  or  Harrow  or  Winchester  are 
drawn  closer  "beside  still  waters"  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  saved 
from  relaxation  by  many  meetings 
amid  the  gracious  amenities  which 
the  growing  hurry  of  the  time  has 
not  yet  entirely  abolished. 

But  to  the  calm,  delightful  life  of 
an  earlier  day, 

broadening  slowly  down 
Prom  precedent  to  precedent, 

a  new  terror  has  been  added  of  late 
years  by  the  advent  of  the  indiscreet 
biographer — to  some  extent  a  pecu- 
liarly modem  pest,  the  product  of  an 
age  in  which  the  newspapers  violate 
without  remorse  every  inmost  sane 
tuary.  In  the  book  to  be  mentione' 
presently  Mr,  Russell  deals  with  th 
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decay  of  reticence  among  the  changes 
over  which  he  is  able  to  look  back; 
and  the  voluminous  biographer  who 
rushes  in  where  people  better  equipped 
and  authorized  fear  to  tread,  uses  to 
the  full  the  license  which  modem  cus- 
toms give  him!  Mr.  Wright  is  not  the 
only  offender  of  the  last  few  years. 
The  circle  to  which  he  finds  himself 
condemned  by  the  practically  unani- 
mous verdict  of  the  critics  who  have 
preceded  me  will  furnish  him  for 
companions  the  venturesome  Mr. 
Purcell,  whose  unfortunate  life  of  Car- 
dinal Manning  is  not  yet  forgotten, 
and  Mr.  Sherard,  who  spoke  some 
manly  words  of  Oscar  Wilde  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  when  it  still  re- 
quired a  certain  amount  of  moral 
courage  to  do  so,  but  later  fell  into 
the  same  sin  of  parading  his  own 
opinions,  ingenious,  carping  or  cen- 
sorious, at  wearisome  length  under 
cover  of  the  interest  felt  in  a  re- 
markable man  who  had  the  final 
misfortune  to  be  his  subject.  Mr. 
Wright,  however,  is  in  worse  case 
than  they.  He  cannot  plead  first 
offence:  he  has  already  rifled  more 
than  one  sepulchre  to  serve  his  own 
ends.  Dear  old  FitzGerald,  who  of 
all  men  would  most  have  abomi- 
nated such  a  performance,  and  Sir 
Richard  Burton,  in  whose  biographer 
it  would  have  seemed  obvious  that  a 
person  of  tact  and  good  taste  was 
required,  have  already  fallen  victims; 
and  now  comes  this  "Pater,"  *  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  write  in 
strictly   parliamentary   terms. 

Mr.  Wright's  claim,  trumpeted 
with  an  assurance  that  would  be 
most  offensive  if  it  were  not  so 
amusing,  is  that  he  has  corrected  the 
mistakes  of  all  previous  biographers 
and  been  the  first  to  present  the 
real  Pater  to  the  world.  Some  ser- 
vices he  has  undoubtedly  rendered; 
his  researches  have  brought  to  light 
many  facts  about  Pater's  ancestry, 
his  childhood  at  Enfield  and  Ton- 
bridge,  and  his  school-days  at  Canter- 
bury, which  no  previous  writer  has 
given  us — ^though  what  purport  to  be 

•The  Life  of  Walter  Pater.     By  Thomas  Wright. 
Putnam. 


word-for-word  reports  of  conversa- 
tions with  friends  who  had  not  seen 
him  for  thirty  years  before  his  death 
are  open  to  no  small  suspicion,  which 
is  increased  by  demonstrable  inac- 
curacies in  things  about  which  one 
happens  to  know.  The  illustrations 
are  not  seldom  valuable;  and  in  a 
way,  from  the  publisher's  point  of 
view,  the  book  is  curiously  well  con- 
trived for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a 
large  sale.  The  irritating  ineptitudes 
which  provoke  the  reader  to  throw 
it  repeatedly  across  the  room  make 
for  a  rapid  deterioration  of  the  copy 
first  purchased,  while  there  is  enough 
of  real  interest  and  value  in  the  whole 
to  induce  him  to  replace  it  sooner  or 
later  by  another. 

And  then — ^although  to  one  who 
sits  in  stem,  unsmiling  judgment 
upon  it,  the  verdict  inevitably  pre- 
sents itself  that  in  taste  and  con- 
ception it  is  about  as  J^ad  as  it  could 
possibly  be, — the  very  fatilts  end  by 
having  the  effect  of  an  over-dose  of 
certain  poisons,  and  provide  their  own 
antidote  in  the  unconquerable  amuse- 
ment that  almost  removes  the  irri- 
tation. The  Mr.  Jackson  (said  to 
have  been  the  original  of  Marius) 
who  bulks  larger  and  larger  through- 
out the  second  volimie,  until  poor 
Pater  might  well  put  up  the  prayer 
of  Diogenes  to  Alexander,  presents 
more  than  one  unconsciously  di- 
verting side.  His  drawing-room  at 
Camberwell,  pictured  from  almost  as 
many  points  of  view  as  its  owner, 
is  pompously  designated  (presumably 
in  harmony  with  his  Jacobite  pro- 
clivities) as  the  "White  King's  Draw- 
ing-Room"; and  it  is  but  a  step  to 
the  contemplation  of  Mr.  Jackson  as 
the  White  King — either  Charles  I.  in 
which  case  no  one  who  has  Mr. 
Dick's  experience  in  mind  need  won- 
der at  the  repeated  obtrusion  of  his 
head,  or,  still  more  temptingly,  as  the 
King  whose  behavior  so  surprised 
Alice.  His  fondness  for  inconse- 
quent memoranda,  his  difficulty  in 
seeing  real  people  **by  this  light,"  his 
readiness  to  send  several  thousand 
soldiers  to  support  the  cause  he 
favors — these  and  other  traits  would 
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enable  even  a  beginner  in  higher 
criticism  to  prove  that  "Through  the 
Looking-Glass**  was  written,  prob- 
ably by  Mr.  Wright,  some  forty  years 
later  than  the  date  assigned  by  tradi- 
tion; while  for  confirmation  of  this 
hypothesis  comes  a  portrait  of  the  re- 
current Mr.  Jackson,  "in  Mr.  Wright's 
study  at  Olney,'*  where  the  expression 
is  exactly  that  of  a  White  King  "evi- 
dently uncomfortable  at  having  to  sit 
down  between  the  two  great  crea- 
tures/' 

But  a  discursive  and  humorous 
mind  leads  one  too  far.  The  serious 
condemnation  of  the  whole  method 
of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  of  its 
utter  neglect  of  the  canon  which,  by 
some  strange,  prophetic  instinct,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Benson  laid  down  years  before 
he  had  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Wright: 
"The  biographer  has  to  take  a  life 
en  masse,  and,  disentangling  the 
predominant  and  central  threads, 
cast  the  rest  away;  in  this  process 
rejecting  facts  and  incidents  whose 
isolated  interest  is  often  greater  than 
the  interest  of  what  he  retains,  be- 
cause it  is  on  the  latter  that  the 
pearls  of  life  are,  so  to  speak,  strung." 

To  turn  from  the  helter-skelter 
accumulation  of  disproportionate  and 
unconnected  facts  with  which  we 
have  been  occupied,  to  the  ordered, 
classical  work  of  Mr.  Benson,  is  like 
waking  from  a  confused  and  painful 
dream  to  the  clear  sunshine  and 
thrilling  bird-songs  of  a  morning  in 
the  country.  It  is  not  only  by  the 
contrasting  value  of  his  life  of  Pater 
that  Mr.  Benson  comes  to  one's  mind 
at  the  moment.  His  latest  book  * 
takes  up  and  carries  on  with  a  start- 
ling fidelity  Pater's  own  work  in  style. 
In  the  opening  chapters  especially 
one  is  continually  reminded,  in  a 
way  for  which  one  could  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  hope,  of  "Emer- 
ald Uthwart"  and  "The  Child  in  the 
House."  I  will  leave  it  for  Mr.  Wright, 
when  his  appetite  is  set  for  a  fresh 
subject,  to  tell  us  exactly  how  far 
we  may  trace  an  autobiographical 
revelation  in  this  and  Mr.  Benson's 

^Beside  Still   Waters.      By  Arthur   Christopher 
Benson.     Putnam. 


first  book ;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  their  author  might  say  of  them 
what  Stevenson  wrote  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  a  copy  of  "Memories  and 
Portraits  " : 

Much  of  my  soul  is  here  interred. 

My  very  past  and  mind : 
Who  listens  nearly  to  the  printed  word 

May  hear  the  heart  behind. 

The  recent  republication  of  his 
youthful  "imaginary  portrait,"  long 
out  of  print  and  almost  forgotten,* 
gives  the  measure  of  the  years  of 
sedulous  discipline  which  have  gone 
to  the  making  of  this  finished  style. 
As  I  turn  its  pages  with  renewed 
delight  (noting  the  fresh,  vivid  pic- 
turesqueness,  a  little  dulled  in  his 
later  work  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
reflective  function  to  which  Arthur 
Hamilton  proclaims  his  devotion), 
it  not  only  recalls  the  keen  pleasure 
with  which  I  read  it  on  its  first 
(anonymous)  appearance  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  but  carries  me  still 
farther  back  to  a  memorable  evening 
when,  but  a  boy  myself,  I  was  bidden 
to  the  hospitable  house  at  Kenwyn 
occupied  by  the  future  Archbishop, 
then  Bishop  of  Truro.  The  mellow 
lamplight  still  gleams  on  a  delightful 
scene — the  dignified,  kindly  prelate 
in  his  purple  cassock,  an  ideal  epis- 
copal figure;  the  tall,  graceful  lads 
who  were  to  tread  such  diverse  paths 
in  the  garden  of  letters;  and  the  great 
dogs  rising  lazily  from  the  hearth-rug 
to  greet  the  visitors. 

Such  scenes  as  this  Mr.  Russell's 
book  t  frequently  suggests,  in  another 
instalment  of  the  remembered  treas- 
ures which  he  has  more  than  once 
shared  with  many  readers — only  last 
June  with  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 
His  style,  less  severely  academic  and 
chastened  than  Mr.  Benson's,  has  a 
charm  of  its  own — the  charm  of  the 
easy,  flowing  talk  of  a  man  of  the 
world 

Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  et 
urbes. 

*  Memoirs  of  Arthur  Hamilton.  B.  A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     By  A.  C.  Benson.     Holt. 

t  Seeing  and  Hearing.     By  George  W.  B  Russell. 
Dutton. 
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Though  he  is  in  no  narrow  or 
partisan  sense  an  adherent  of  the 
old  regime,  he  Hngers  lovingly  over 
its  vanishing  graces,  contrasting  them, 
in  the  light  of  his  keen  observation 
and  full  knowledge  of  present-day 
conditions,  with  the  vulgar  ostenta- 
tion and  heedless  rush  of  modern 
London  society.  In  the  mood  in 
which  this  paper  has  been  written,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  close  it  with 
the  words  in  which  he  describes  the 


country-house  of  the  past,  when 
people  "passed  nine  months  out  of 
twelve  under  its  sacred  roof — sacred 
because  it  was  inseparably  connected 
with  memories  of  ancestry  and  par- 
entage and  early  association,  with 
marriage  and  children,  and  pure  en- 
joyments and  active  benevolence 
and  neighbourly  goodwill."  Happy 
those  who  have  been  led  beside  such 
still  waters,  and  made  to  lie  down 
at  the  last  in  such  green  pastures! 


THE  HAMMOCK  NOVEL,  AND  OTHERS 

By  Vernon  Atwood 


)  HAT  ails  the  sum- 
mer novel  ?  Are 
we  really  less 
intelligent  in  sum- 
mer than  in  win- 
ter  ?  Is  the 
summer  reader  too 
unexacting  or  the 
writer  too  indolent?  Or  is  it,  per- 
haps, that  the  canny  publisher  saves 
the  sleaziest  works  of  fiction  for  the 
season  when  everybody  is  amiable 
because  everybody  is,  more  or  less, 
out  of  doors? 

Whatever  the  reason,  this  year's 
crop  of  facts  seems  to  justify  the 
light  esteem  in  which  summer  fiction 
is  held  by  the  discerning.  Even  the 
novelists  upon  whom  we  have  most 
relied  will  sometimes  fail  us  in  the 
spring.  Mr.  Henry  James  has  not 
yet  written  a  hammock  novel,  but 
short  of  Mr.  James  upon  whom  can 
we  rely  for  an  all-round- the-year  con- 
scientiousness in  dealing  with  the 
consumer  of  fiction?  Not,  I  grieve 
to  say,  upon  that  pleasant  writer, 
Mr.  John  Fox.  His  spring  story, 
"A  Knight  of  the  Cumberland"  *  is 
but  a  pretty  sketch  that  takes  an 
hour  in  reading  and  leaves  the  fiction- 
hunger  quite  unappeased.  Still,  Mr. 
Fox  is  always  a  graceful  writer  and 
no  book  of  his  could  make  his  readers 


J'- 


e  Cumberland.     By  John  Fox, 


SO  exasperated  and  reproachful  as 
they    feel    toward    Katherine    Cedl 

Thurston  at  the  end  of  "  The  Mystics  "* 
— supposing  they  endure  to  the  end 
of  that  doleful  piece  of  work.  Mrs. 
Thurston  is  a  writer  of  talent — that 
fact  was  even  clearer  in  her  first 
novel,  "The  Circle,"  than  in  the  more 
popular  "Masquerader,"  but  "The 
Mystics"  contains  no  trace  of  that 
talent.  It  might  have  been  written 
by  an  incompetent  understudy  so 
far  as  interest  is  concerned,  and  no 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  reader's 
blood  can  make  it  seem  to  him  other 
than  hopelessly  wooden.  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  most  flagrant  example 
imaginable  of  a  novel  written  when 
the  author  is  not  looking. 

Perhaps  most  writers  have  this 
mysterious  and  unsatisfactory  under- 
study among  the  multiplex  per- 
sonalities in  their  mental  make-up, 
but  at  least  there  are  yet  no  signs  of 
one  in  Mrs.  Wharton's  intellectual 
constitution.  And  there  is  neither 
summer  nor  winter  on  the  plane  where 
her  work  is  produced.  "  Madame  de 
Treymes "  t  is  brief,  indeed,  but  an 
absolutely  flawless  and  satisfying 
piece  of  workmanship.  It  is  one  of 
those  international  episodes  whose 
interest   arises   from    certain   funda- 

'The    Uystin,     By    Katbeiins   Cecil   Tbttnton. 

t  Madame    de    Treymes.      By    Bditb    Whuton. 
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mental  differences  between  the  French 
and  the  American  temper  of  spirit. 

Fanny  de  Malrive  is  a  New  York 
girl  so  unhappily  married  to  a  French 
marquis  that  even  his  family  con- 
cede the  impossibility  of  their  life 
together,  and  countenance  her  when 
she  leaves  him  and  obtains  the 
custody  of  her  child.  After  some 
years  of  life  devoted  to  this  little 
son,  John  Durham,  an  old  friend  and 
neighbor,  crosses  her  path,  loves  her 
and  tries  to  exact  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage contingent  upon  a  legal  separa- 
tion from  her  husband.  Goodness, 
safety  and  peace,  for  which  she  longs 
inexpressibly  after  her  married  ex- 
periences in  Paris,  are  embodied  for 
her  in  John  Durham,  but  she  refuses 
to  take  any  step  forward  toward 
freedom  unless  assured  that  her 
husband's  family  will  not  oppose  her 
in  any  way:  there  must  be  no  contest, 
no  publicity,  nothing  which  would 
enable  her  son  to  reproach  her  for 
seeking  her  own  peace  at  the  cost 
of  aspersions  upon  the  name  to  which 
he  is  bom. 

Durham  turns  for  help  to  her 
sister-in-law,  Madame  de  Treymes, 
who  is  willing  to  assist  them  with 
her  influence  if  Durham  will  pay 
her  lover's  gambling  debts — ^though 
she  does  not  phrase  the  condition  so 
badly.  To  Durham,  happiness  pur- 
chased at  such  a  price  would  be 
tainted,  and  without  explanation  he 
abruptly  declines  her  mediation.  The 
fine  point  of  the  story  depends  upon 
the  ultimate  ability  of  the  French- 
woman to  imderstand  .  his  motives 
and  to  admire  them  disinterestedly. 
That  personal  recklessness  of  con- 
duct may  well  be  united  to  absolute 
fineness  of  perception,  insight  and  a 
generous  enthusiasm  for  the  subtler 
delicacies  of  feeling  and  behavior, 
is  not  an  American  idea.  We  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  these 
things  after  these  ways,  and  the 
notion  almost  puts  us  to  intellectual 
confusion.  Such  a  union  of  qualities 
is,  however,  essentially  Gallic  and 
perfectly  possible.  Mrs.  Wharton 
has  etched  the  character  of  Madame 
de  Trejrmes  so  finely  and  so  strongly 


that  it  commands  first  belief  and 
then  sympathy.  And  this  is  a  notable 
feat. 

Scarcely  less  notable  is  the  way  in 
which  she  contrasts  our  American 
theory  of  the  duty  of  the  individual 
to  be  good  and  fine,  and  happy  if  he 
can,  with  the  French  idea  of  the 
importance  and  solidarity  of  the 
family.  A  few  lines,  and  the  whole 
thing,  the  characteristic  attitude  of 
two  civilizations,  is  before  you  defi- 
nitely. The  author's  detachment  is 
perfect;  she  takes  neither  side,  but 
makes  both  very  clear,  and  the 
intellectual  pleasure  which  the  reader 
experiences  in  consequence  is  some- 
thing to  be  grateful  for. 

Detachment,  however,  is  certainly 
not  the  strong  point  of  such  of  the 
summer's  fiction  as  deals  with  ab- 
stract propositions.  Of  course,  in 
the  first  place,  fiction  ought  not  to 
deal  with  abstract  propositions.  If 
there  is  an  established  principle  in 
the  art  of  story-telling,  one  might 
suppose  it  to  be  that  a  story  exists 
for  its  own  sake  and  not  as  the  vehicle 
for  some  general  idea.  The  novel- 
with-a-purpose  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
work  of  art,  though  this  dictum  is 
subject  to  modifications  depending 
upon  the  genius  of  the  author.  But 
it  is  safe  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  if 
anybody  below  the  intellectual. level 
of  George  Eliot  writes  a  novel  to 
prove  something,  that  novel  is  a 
good  one  to  leave  behind  in  the  book- 
case when  you  go  forth  for  your 
summer  holidays.  The  more  un- 
impeachable the  abstract  proposition, 
the  worse  are  the  results.  Take  the 
impeccable  statement  that  labor  is 
ennobling.  When  used  as  a  basis 
for  fiction,  it  is  sure  to  produce 
novels  that  are  neither  impeccable 
nor  ennobling.  More  than  one  sum- 
mer story  this  year  has  disastrous 
labor  troubles  of  this  description. 

Consider,  for  instance,  Miss  Con- 
stance Smedley's  *Xonflict."*  The 
theme  in  this  story  is  the  proposition 
that  labor  produces  a  higher  type 
of  woman  than  idleness.  Miss  Smed- 
ley  tries  to  start  her  two  heroines 

*  Conflict.     By  Constance  Smedley.     Moffat. 
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fair  by  giving  each  excellent  natural 
endowments.  One  likes  them  both 
in  the  earlier  chapters  and  recoils 
from  both  later  on — after  Miss  Smed- 
ley's  theories  get  the  whip-hand  of 
her  instincts  as  a  creator.  The  **  Con- 
flict" of  the  story  is  between  the. 
ideals  of  Mary  and  Susan.  Mary  is 
a  Birmingham  stenographer  so  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  her  work  that 
her  employer  confides  to  her  all  his 
business  secrets  and  bequeaths  her 
the  business,  a  large  tube-works, 
when  he  dies.  Susan  is  a  married 
woman  living  in  a  London  flat  and 
devoted  to  manicuring,  massage 
and  all  the  harmless  stunts  recom- 
mended by  the  beauty-editors  of  the 
Sunday  papers.  Susan  believes  that 
Woman  was  created  to  make  herself 
attractive  to  Man,  and  is  satisfied 
with  that  philosophy,  though  it  does 
not  call  into  play  her  fine  natural 
abilities.  The  two  women  meet,  and 
Susan  tries  to  convert  Mary  to  her 
view  of  life.  She  only  succeeds  in 
teaching  her  to  wear  becoming  hats 
and  modify  the  slovenliness  of  her 
attire.  Later,  Mary  repays  this  ob- 
ligation by  preventing  Susan's  elope- 
ment with  a  Brute  who  is  unusually 
unpleasant,  even  for  an  English- 
woman's conception  of  a  **magerful 
man."  This  Brute  is  also  Mary's 
rival  in  the  tube  business.  Her  mag- 
nanimity to  him  in  a  deal  about  a 
patent  reduces  him  to  a  pulp,  ^and 
he  promises  never  to  let  his  basilisk 
gaze  rest  upon  Susan  again.  Mary 
marries  a  noble  soul  and  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  managing  the  family  and  the 
tube-works  too.  She  is  supremely 
happy.  Susan  joins  her  husband  who 
has  found  employment  in  America, 
belongs  to  many  clubs,  is  much  ad- 
mired and  remains  supremely  miser- 
able. The  moral  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  better  to  stenograph  and  be 
slovenly  than  to  be  well-groomed  and 
hold  an  erroneous  philosophy  of  the 
affections. 

Miss  Smedley's  unhappy  Susan  is 
the  ** parasitic  woman"  whom  various 
pseudo-scientific  women  writers  have 
told  us  about.  Of  course,  in  reality, 
the  woman  in  domestic  life  usually 


works  twice  as  hard  as  her  sister  in 
business,  has  less  stimulation  and 
duller  pleasures,  finding  her  com- 
pensation in  satisfied  affections.  Dis- 
tinctly exceptional  is  the  woman  who 
answers  in  any  degree  the  descrip- 
tions of  those  who  accuse  her  of 
** parasitism."  Susan,  however,  neither 
toils  nor  spins.  Her  flat  seems  to 
keep  itself,  and  her  absolute  destitu- 
tion as  regards  duties  certainly  lays 
her  open  to  the  reproach  of  uselessness. 

Miss  Smedley  is  decidedly  clever; 
she  has  an  eye  for  character,  a  viva- 
cious style  and  other  valuable  gifts, 
but  her  talenttottersunder  the  burden 
of  the  abstract  proposition  she  has 
undertaken  to  demonstrate.  And  if 
her  talent  totters,  that  of  Mr.  David 
Graham  Phillips  flounders,  falls  over 
itself  and  expires. 

In  **The  Second  Generation"*  Mr. 
Phillips  attempts  to  demonstrate 
that  everybody,  but  especially  the 
children  of  the  newly-rich,  must  work 
or  be  damned,  physically,  mentally 
and  spiritually.  The  characters  are 
tiresome  and  impossible  to  the  last 
degree,  except  the  Spartan  old  father 
who  is  yearning  to  leave  his  wealth  to 
his  children,  but  will  not,  because  he 
believes  poverty  will  be  best  for  their 
souls.  The  people  who  se^m  good 
in  the  eyes  of  the  author  are  just  as 
vulgar  and  repulsive  as  the  ones  he 
denounces.  And  yet  it  remains  pro- 
foundly true  that,  in  order  to  make 
life  worth  living,  a  human  being  must 
have  some  occupation  which  justifies 
his  existence  to  himself.  It  is  just 
as  true  as  if  Mr.  Phillips  had  n't  ex- 
ploited the  idea  so  noisily  and  so 
objectionably!  But  we  all  prefer 
being  led  to  being  driven,  and  the 
author  of  "The  Second  Generation" 
is  so  frantically  in  earnest  that  he 
makes  you  feel  he  is  prepared  to 
scourge  and  kick  the  idle  into  paths 
of  usefulness.  And  this  is  an  attitude 
that  even  the  industrious  resent.  I 
cannot  imagine  anybody  but  a  walking 
delegate  of  the  most  exclamatory 
type  taking  pleasure  in  **The  Sec- 
ond  Generation,"     and    yet    I    am 

*The   Second    Generation.      By   David    Graham 
Phillips.     Appleton. 
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sure  the  author  is  guilty  of  most 
excellent  intentions.  But  he  is  much 
too  partisan  to  produce  anything  like 
conviction  for  the  reader.  It  is  his 
partisanship  rather  than  his  praise 
of  toil  that  is  offensive,  and  yet  there 
is  something  about  the  praise  of  toil 
that  seems  peculiarly  fatal  to  the 
literary  toiler,  more  fatal,  even,  than 
other  abstract  propositions. 

One  can  hardly  class  Mr.  Howells's 
new  book  under  this  heading,  but 
our  pleasure  in  it  is  certainly  modified 
by  the  fact  that  the  author  is  com- 
mitted to  the  celebration  of  an  ideal 
commonwealth  of  his  own  devising. 
*•  Through  the  Eye  of  the  Needle"*  is 
a.  tale  of  Altruria,  a  land  with  which 
the  writer  has  previously  dealt.  The 
Altrurian  traveller  marries  a  rich 
New  York  widow  and  takes  her  back 
to  his  own  country  whence  she  writes 
descriptive  letters  to  a  friend  at  home. 
The  worst  she  has  to  say  about  that 
land  of  heart's  desire  is,  by  implica- 
tion, that  life  is  rather  dull  and  the 
Altrurian  food  insipid.  But  these 
things  are  trifles  compared  to  the 
satisfactions  of  existence  in  a  state 
where  three  hours'  work  a  day  entitles 
everybody  to  everything  they  need 
or  want.  The  book  expresses  the 
iauthor's  resentment  against  a  civiliza- 
tion like  our  own,  in  which  religion 
so  ineffectually  tempers  the  law  of 
struggle  under  which  we  live.  It  is 
an  outcome  of  the  longing  for  ideal 
conditions,  the  protest  of  a  tender 
heart  against  all  such  cruelties  of 
life  as  are  conceivably  avoidable. 
And  yet,  somehow,  it  leaves  the 
reader  not  half  so  kindly  disposed 
toward  his  fellow-man,  not  half  so 
eager  to  make  this  a  better  world,  as 
he  was  after  reading**  Lemuel  Barker  " 
or  ** Silas  Lapham."  But  Mr.  Howells 
has  edified  us  so  long  and  in  so  many 
ways  that  he  has  earned  the  right 
to  tell  us  about  Altruria  if  he  likes, 
quite  regardless  of  our  liking. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Altruria  to 
Wall  Street — which  is  tindoubtedlv 
one  reason  why  Mr.  Howells  likes 
Altruria.      Mr.    Lawson    is    another 

♦Through   the  Eye  of  the  Needle.     By  W,    D. 
Hbwdls.     Harper. 


offensive  partisan  in  literature — or 
perhaps  I  would  better  say  fiction. 
Whatever  it  may  be  for  stocks, 
** Friday  the  Thirteenth"*  is  un- 
deniably a  bad  day  for  literature. 
But  then,  Mr.  Lawson  probably  had 
lots  of  fun  writing  his  story  of  **the 
Street."  It's  a  poor  novel,  that 
can't  please  the  author. 

This  story  contains  the  sure-thing 
panacea  for  stock-gambling  that  Mr. 
Lawson  has  been  talking  about  for 
some  time.  The  book  has  been  out 
for  some  time,  and  yet  there  has  been 
only  one  panic  in  Wall  Street.  It 
was  n't  at  all  the  size  of  panic  he 
gives  the  recipe  for.  If  others  follow, 
we  now  know  who  is  responsible  for 
bringing  them  about.  It  is  a  case 
of  *'all  can  grow  the  flowers,  for 
most  have  got  the  seed."  But  per- 
haps the  Lawson  carnation  is  the 
greater  horticultural  achievement. 

In  the  slang  of  criticism,  **  Friday 
the  Thirteenth"  is  not  ** convincing" 
as  a  Wall  Street  story.  It  sounds  as 
if  the  author  were  not  at  home  with 
his  subject!  You  get  the  same  sen- 
sation of  dubiety  when  Laura  Jean 
Libbey  describes  high  society.  On 
the  other  hand,  Edwin  Lefevre  in 
''Sampson  Rock  of  Wall  Street "f  is 
convincingly  realistic. 

The  latter  is  a  good  tale,  all  about 
a  rich  man's  son  who  tackles  business 
for  himself  and  shows  that  he  has 
some  of  the  parental  qualities  and 
can  become  a  magnate  off  his  own 
bat.  How  magnates  are  made  is  a 
popular  subject  just  now,  and  litera- 
ture is  much  speedier  in  reflecting 
life  than  it  was  a  few  years  since. 
Mr.  Lefevre  holds  no  brief  for  any 
theory,  bad  or  good  and  conse- 
quently can  devote  more  of  his  at- 
tention to  the  reader's  pleasure  than 
can  Mr.  Lawson  or  Mr.  Phillips. 
And,  after  all,  to  please  the  reader 
is  far  from  being  a  contemptible 
purpose. 

On  this  point  the  reader  has 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  Cana- 


*  Friday  the  Thirteenth.     By  Thomas  W.  Law  • 
son.     Doubleday. 

t  Sampson     Rock    of  Wall    Street.      By    Edwin 
Lefevre.     Harper 
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dian  stories  of  Lawrence  Mott*  and 
W.    A.    Fraser.f 

Canada  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  literature 
when  Gilbert  Parker  began  to  write 
about  **  Pierre  and  His  People."  The 
alliance  has  been  permanent  and 
profitable.  Did  it  not  give  us  that 
most  haunting  and  exquisite  of  all 
Parker's  works,  "When  Valmond 
Came  to  Pontiac,"  as  well  as  **The 
Seats  of  the  Mighty/*  Miss  Dougall's 
*'The  Madonna  of  a  Day,"  Mrs. 
Cotes's  careful  study  of  provincial 
life  in  Canada,  and  Professor  Roberts's 
best  work?  **The  White  Darkness" 
is  a  collection  of  stories  whose  scene 
is  set  in  the  great  Northwest  where 
Indians,  criminals,  and  the  Mounted 
Police  combine  to  make  life  adven- 
turous and  exciting.  Mr.  Mott  writes 
incisively  with  no  waste  of  words, 
and  he  has  the  dramatic  sense  in  a 
high  degree,  but  tragic  bloodshed  is 
much  more  frequent  in  his  pages 
than  in  Parker's  tales  of  the  same 
sort — thereby  betraying  that  the  au- 
thor has  hardly  passed  the  age  where 
murder  and  sudden  death  seem  more 
important  events  than  tranquillity 
and  length  of  days. 

Mr.  Fraser  is  well  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  quiet  life,  at  least  as  a 
background  for  stirring  events.  The 
background  of  **The  Lone  Furrow" 
comes  well  into  the  foreground  how- 
ever. It  is  the  story  of  the  search  for  a 
country  clergyman  who  has  suddenly 
and  inexplicably  dropped  out  of  the 
life  that  has  known  him.  The  char- 
acters are  all  apotheosized  Scotch 
folk.  Why  is  it  that  the  Scotch  are 
so  satisfactory  in  real  life  as  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  so  unsatisfactory 
as  characters  in  fiction,  except  when 
set  forth  by  a  master-hand? 

With  the  recent  publication  of 
"The  Sinner," J  the  presentation  of 
Fogazzaro's  trilogy  to  English  readers 
is  complete.  The  scope  of  the  word 
is  only  fully  revealed  when  the  three 
voltunes  are  considered  as  one.     Re- 

*  The     White    Darkness.     By    Lawrence    Mott. 
Outing. 

t  The  Lone  Furrow.     By  W.  A.  Fraser.     Appleton. 

JThe     Sinner.     The     Patriot.     The     Saint.      By 
Antonio  Fogazzaro.  '  Putnam. 


garded  thus,  we  have  all  the  data  of 
heredity,  environment  and  circum- 
stance that  shaped  the  life  and  soul 
of  Piero  Maironi,  the  "Saint."  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  work  is 
veritably  great.  I  confess  to  a  sen- 
sation of  regret,  almost  of  envy,  that 
a  work  of  fiction  so  broadly  based, 
so  carefully  reared,  so  almost  ma- 
jestically complete  at  last,  shotdd 
not  have  been  conceived  and  written 
in  English,  should  not  have  dealt 
with  a  man  of  our  own  race!  There 
has  been  nothing  so  important  done 
in  our  language  since  George  Eliot 
was  in  her  prime,  and  even  then  it 
was  done  with  a  difference.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  Foggaz- 
zaro's  work,  blurred  for  us  as  it 
necessarily  is  by  translation  and  by 
the  fact  that  it  deals  familiarly  with 
types  and  environment  that  are 
strange,  can  ever  give  us  half  the 
pleasure  to  read  that  George  Eliot's 
work  constantly  gave;  or  that  it  can 
ever  give  us  half  the  pleasure  it  must 
give  to  an  Italian  citizen  of  the  type 
to  whom  it  is  meant  to  appeal, — 
but  I  do  mean  that  it  is  obviously 
ai  literary  achievement  of  the  first 
magnitude,  both  in  intention  and 
execution,  and  that  it  would  be  sheer 
stupidity  not  to  recognize  its  monu- 
mental character.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  also  that  monumental 
work  is  somewhat  out  of  the  critic's 
range.  There  is  not  enough  of  it 
for  him  to  become  familiar  with  it 
or  establish  a  method  of  treating  it. 
It  is — and  it  is  well  to  let  appreciation 
go  at  that. 

In  saying  George  Eliot's  great 
work  was  done  with  a  difference,  I 
meant  chiefly  the  difference  between 
her  day  and  ours.  Scientific  facts 
and  deductions  did  not  then  play  so 
great  a  part  in  our  estimate  of  char- 
acter as  now.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  about 
Fogazzaro's  study  of  Piero's  tem- 
perament is  that  it  is  as  scientifically 
accurate  as  it  is  himianly  interesting. 
We  all  know  nowadays  that  the  saints 
of  the  Middle  Ages  are  classed  as 
neurotics,  if  not  hysterics.  Great 
religious  exaltation  requires  a  certain 
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degree  of  nervous  impressionability. 
A  phlegmatic  saint  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  But,  as  Fogazzaro  most 
carefully  shows  in  his  study  of 
Piero's  heredity  and  the  shaping 
circumstances  that  determined  his 
adoption  of  his  mission,  the  requisite 


degree  of  nervous  impressionability 
may  well  stop  just  short  of  the  neu- 
rotic. Fervent  righteousness  is  no 
proof  of  loss  of  mental  balance,  and  it 
is  not  the  least  of  the  author's  achieve- 
ments that  he  satisfies  us  that  his 
saint  is  sane,  with  the  Higher  Sanity. 


Idle  ISLotes 

B^An  Idle  Reader 


What  would  the  novelist  of  charac- 
ter do  if  all  the  world  suddenly  became 
Down  perfectly    "relaxed,"    un- 

with  resentful,   tolerant   of  the 

Perfection!  other  man's  point  of  view, 
unselfish  in  the  far-reaching  sense 
in  which  Miss  Call  uses  that  word 
in  "E very-Day  Living"? 

This  idea  took  away  my  breath 
as  I  was  reading  the  admonitions 
of  that  instructive  little  volume. 
Just  suppose  such  a  state  of  perfection 
as  she  advocates  had  been  universal 
in  Jane  Austen's  day.  Mrs.  Bennett 
would  not  have  been  vulgar  and 
vociferous;  Mr.  Bennett  would  not 
have  been  selfish  and  sarcastic;  the 
incomparable  Darcy  would  have  over- 
come his  pride  by  ratiocination  in- 
stead of  affection;  Marianne  would 
have  taken  to  Christian  Science  to 
eliminate  her  "sensibility,"  and  the 
reading  world  for  a  hundred  years 
would  have  been  unspeakably  im- 
poverished. 

I  confess  that  "New  Thought"  in 
most  of  its  forms  seems  to  me  to 
take  the  flavor  out  of  its  disciples — 
for  one  self-hypnotized  person  is  a 
good  deal  like  another  self-hypno- 
tized person, — and  if  the  demor- 
alization is  really  extending  to 
literature  as  well,  then  we  shall 
soon  have  no  refuge  left.  I  hate 
to  decry  perfection — but  how  can 
anything  which  is  bad  for  litera- 
ture be  good,  in  the  long  run,  for 
humanity  ? 


Professor  Thomas's  "Sex  and  So- 
ciety" is  a  volimie  of  essays  dealing 


with  the  difference  in  the 
Sa^^^  social  activities  of  the  two 
*^  sexes  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  woman  is  more  stationary, 
a  storer  of  force,  and  man  more  ener- 
getic, a  spender  of  force.  In  biological 
phrase,  the  former  is  anabolic  and 
the  latter  catabolic.  The  general 
reader  will  not  be  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  the  way  these  characteris  ics 
worked  out  in  the  social  forms  o' 
primitive  man,  but  the  final  chapters 
on  "The  Adventitious  Character  of 
Woman"  and  "The  Mind  of  Woman 
and  the  Lower  Races"  are  distinctly 
popular  in  their  character. 

The  last-named  title  is  somewhat 
unhappy,  for  it  has  apparently  led 
reviewers  to  assume  that  Prof.  Thomas 
considers  the  feminine  mind  of  a 
low  grade.  What  he  really  says  is 
that  Nature  in  the  beginning  started 
out  on  the  plan  of  having  woman  the 
dominant  force,  with  man  as  a  mere 
aid,  but  that  in"  the  course  of  time 
there  was  a  reversal  of  plan  and 
"woman  dropped  back  into  a  some- 
what unstable  and  adventitious  re- 
lation to  the  social  process."  So  long 
as  man  was  the  hunter  and  provider, 
and  woman  the  creator  of  industrial 
activities,  such  as  agriculture,  pottery- 
making,  weaving  and  tanning,  their 
relation,  according  to  Prof.  Thomas, 
was  such  as  to  secure  the  best  results 
for  the  species ;  but  when  the  hunting 
life  came  to  an  end,  and  man  took  over 
industrial  pursuits  from  woman,  she 
fell,  as  a  result  of  his  ultimate  con- 
trol of  wealth,  affairs  and  all  the 
substantial  interests,  into  a  condition 
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of  ** limited  stimulation"  mentally — 
in  which  condition  she  still  remains. 
He  considers  it  probable,  however, 
that,  taking  into  consideration  the 
superior  endurance  of  woman  (de- 
rived from  her  anabolic  tendency) 
and  her  superior  cunning  (evolved 
by  her  stationary  life),  her  capac- 
ity for  intellectual  work  under  equal 
conditionsmight  be  e  ven  greater  than 
that  of  man. 


Up    to    this    point    the    common- 
sense  reader  can  follow  Prof.  Thomas 

1^  .  Tu-.^—  with  assent  as  well   as 

mterest,   but   after   this 

The  Race         poi^t  his  conclusions  are 

not  those  the  good  judg- 
ment of  the  race  has  sanctioned. 
He  is  anxious  to  have  our  common 
life  receive  the  benefit  of  woman's 
intelligence  and  to  have  woman  her- 
self get  the  advantage  of  a  fuller 
stimulation  than  she  receives  at 
present.  He  has  few  good  words 
for  woman  as  she  now  is.  He  finds 
her  suffering  from  ''irregularity,  ill- 
health,  pettiness  and  unserviceable- 
ness,"  and  he  recommends  for  her 
not  only  the  broader  education  which 
many  women  are  now  receiving,  but 
also,  married  or  unmarried,  the  pur- 
suit of  some  gainful  occupation  out 
in  the  world.  As  for  her  special 
work  in  life,  he  disposes  of  it  thus: 
"The  period  of  child-bearing  is 
not  only  not  continuous  through  life, 
but  it  is  not  serious  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  time  lost.  No  work  is 
without  interruption,  and  child-birth 
is  an  incident  in  the  life  of  normal 
woman,  of  no  more  significance  when 
viewed  in  the  aggregate  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  time  than  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  work  of  men  by  their 
in-and-out-of-door  games." 

This  airy  treatment  of  natural 
function  is  not  only  distinctly  un- 
scientific but  deficient  in  plain  com- 
mon-sense. It  brings  Prof.  Thomas 
out  on  the  same  platform  as  Mrs. 
Stetson-Gilman ;  only  she  objects  to 
the    domestic    life    for    woman    on 


the  ground  that  it  is  hard  work 
and  not  much  fun,  while  he  objects 
to  it  because  it  makes  her  uninter- 
esting and  "petty"  (from  the  mascu- 
line standpoint)  and  "unserviceable" 
economically. 


This  accusation  of  economic  un- 
serviceability  will  bear  a  little  inves- 
The  Un-      ligation.     The  value  of  a 

serriceable  ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^s     been 

w^««««       held  by  the  courts  to  be 
woman  i_         ^  * 

anywhere   from  $4500    to 

$100,000,   according   to   the   earning 

capacity  of  the  individual.     At  this 

valuation,    which    certainly    is    not 

excessive,  it  could  easily  be  shown 

that  the  creation  of  human  beings  is, 

financially  speaking,  one  of  the  largest 

industries  of  the  country. 

Were  I  a  serious-minded  reader, 
instead  of  an  idle,  I  should  wish  also 
to  know  how  Prof.  Thomas's  plans  for 
woman  would  harmonize  with  Gal- 
ton's  law  of  heredity.  It  is  not  ac- 
cidentally that  woman  is  anabolic  or 
a  storer  of  energy.  Her  mental  as 
well  as  her  physical  forces  are  static 
rather  than  kinetic.  Galton  long 
ago  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  children  of  parents  who  exhaust 
their  own  brain-power  do  not  inherit 
extraordinary  abilities.  The  children 
of  the  great — those  who  achieve 
creatively — ^are  never  great.  On  the 
other  hand,  great  men  are  almost 
invariably  born  of  women  of  unusual 
force  of  character  and  latent  mentality, 
brain-power  that  is  exercised  only 
on  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  and 
not  exhausted  in  creative  work. 

This  being  so,  is  not  woman's  re- 
fusal to  compete  with  man  in  the 
more  arduous  and  creative  forms  of 
intellectual  endeavor,  simply  the  con- 
dition upon  which  the  race  is  renewed 
without  mental  deterioration?  Cul- 
turally, her  mind  may  be  as  active 
as  it  pleases;  creatively,  it  must 
not.  And  the  instinct  of  the  sex 
seems  always  to  have  recognized  the 
distinction. 


The  Editor's 
Clearin^=House 


An  Appeal  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 

"But  why."  one  finds  oneself  asking 
with  exasperation  as  one  lays  down  this 
really  remarkable  book,*  "why  drag  in  the 
comet?"  Men  of  genius  are  rare,  and 
Mr.  Wells  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  men 
of  genius  of  our  day.  I  don't  know  how 
much  of  my  feeling  is  the  result  of  person- 
al prejudices  and  predilections,  and  how 
much  my  sense  of  wasted  forces  will  be 
shared  by  other  people,  in  contemplating 
an  author  with  Mr.  Wells's  amazing  gifts 
deliberately  wasting  himself  on  prophecies, 
and  fairy  tales,  and  the  transcendental 
futilities  of  the  second  half  of  this  book, 
of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  first  could  not  have  been  produced 
by  any  other  living  writer  of  our  language. 

Surely  the  first  thing  required  of  a  work 
of  art  is  that  it  should  be  a  homogeneous 
whole,  but  "In  the  Days  of  the  Comet" 
breaks  in  two  in  the  middle,  so  hopelessly 
that  it  is  not  in  human  power  to  repair  it. 
And  Mr.  Wells  evidently  shares  the  opinion 
of  the  governor  of  the  feast  that  it  is  best 
to  set  forth  your  good  wine  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  hero  of  the  work  is  not  a  very 
honorable  person;  he  is  by  his  own  show- 
ing a  thief,  and  only  accidentally  not  a 
murderer,  but  he  is  a  great  creation,  alive 
to  the  ends  of  his  dirty  fingers,  gloriously, 
pitifully  human.  We  follow  breathlessly 
his  sordid  and  commonplace  adventure, 
see  with  his  eyes,  feel  with  his  pathetic, 
distorted,  half -educated  little  soul;  and 
just  as  we  are  palpitating  with  the  trigger 
of  his  revolver  clicking  as  it  were  against 
our  own  fingers,  a  douche  of  cold  water  is 
flung  over  us,  and  we  are  left  gasping — 
it  is  one  of  the  most  skilfully  engineered 
things  in  fiction— only — only — what  an 
anticlimax!  We  experience  the  offended 
discomfiture  of  the  victim  of  a  practical 
joke.     Compare  the  intensely  living,   ac- 

«  In  the  Days  of  the  Comet.  By  H.  G.  'Wells. 
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curately  realized  and  presented  personality 
of  Willis  in  the  first  part,  with  the  inverte- 
brate prig  that  he  becomes  after  "the 
great  change."  I  don't  know  who  else 
will  agree  with  me,  but  I  am  assured  of  one 
sympathizer  in  my  disappointment,  and 
that  is  no  other  than  the  author  himself. 

Mr.  Wells  is  far  too  clear-sighted  not 
to  measure  all  his  creation  has  lost  in  in- 
terest and  reality  by  his  metamorphosis. 
Hear  him  on  the  subject:  "At  the  end, 
and  particularly  after  the  death  of  his 
mother,  I  felt  his  story  had  slipped  away 
from  my  sympathies  altogether.  Those 
Beltane  fires  had  burnt  something  in  him 
that  living  still  and  unsubdued  in  me, 
rebelled  in  particular  at  that  return 
of  Nettie.  I  became  a  little  inattentive. 
I  no  longer  felt  with  him,  nor  gathered  a 
sense  of  complete  understanding  from  his 
phrases."  How  does  he  dare  so  frankly 
to  voice  the  condemnation  of  his  own 
story?  Perhaps  he  thinks  to  disarm 
criticism  by  forestalling  it.  "I  had  a 
moment  of  rebellious  detestation,"  he 
continues.  "I  wanted  to  get  out  of  all 
this.  After  all,  it  was  n't  my  style.  I 
wanted  intensely  to  say  something  that 
would  bring  him  down  a  peg,  make  sure  as 
it  were  of  my  own  suspicions  by  launching 
an  off ensi  ve  accusation . ' '  The  reader  shares 
with  unfortunate  completeness  this  moment 
of  "rebellious  detestation."  Very  gladly 
would  he  take  Willis  down  several  pegs — 
all  the  pegs,  indeed,  that  he  has  gone  up  as 
the  effect  of  the  "green  vapours"  that  have 
regenerated  our  unhappy  planet.  For  hi- 
presto!  "The  solid  ground  has  failed 
beneath  our  feet."  The  human  beings 
whose  unhandsome  romance  has  purged 
us  with  pity  and  terror  have  been  whisked 
away  from  our  straining  sight,  and  in  their 
place  here  are  Harlequin  and  Columbine 
bowing  and  smiling  in  the  "art  nouveau" 
transformation  scene  of  a  children's  panto- 
mime, with  com  ten  feet  high  and  poppies 
as  big  as  sunflowers. 
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It  is  a  sad  fact  that  no  theologian  has 
ever  been  able  to  invent  a  Paradise  that 
did  not  more  or  less  repel  by  the  mere 
fact  of  its  own  perfection,  and  Mr.  Wells's 
picture  of  the  rejuvenated  earth,  with 
baths  on  the  train,  and  sublime  sky- 
scrapers euphemistically  called  ** towers," 
opening  on  streets  full  of  fruit  trees  and 
streams,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  There 
is  an  unfortunate  suggestion  of  an  Interna- 
tional Exposition  about  it,  with  a  moving 
pavement  and  aeroplanes  and  every  lux- 
ury. Those  seeming  oranges  are  really 
electric  lamps  which  will  illumine  the  city 
in  the  most  fairy-like  manner  every  evening 
at  the  touch  of  a  button'  in  Mr.  Imry 
Kiralfy's  private  office.  And  then  those 
terrible  Beltane  fires  that  were  to  destroy 
"the  triumphs  of  our  old  bastard,  half- 
commerdal  fine  art." 

One  tries  to  imagine,  not  without  a 
tremor,  of  whom  the  committee  might 
consist  who  decreed  the  burning.  I  seem 
to  see  the  votaries  of  Bume- Jones  piously 
consigning  all  the  Sargents  to  the  flames, 
while  the  whiskered  painters  of  my  childish 
days  would  have  made  short  work  with 
the  pre-Raphaelites.  Ruskin,  who  was 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  taste  to  a  whole 
generation,  would  have  left  us  few  speci- 
mens of  Whistler;  and  I  have  a  friend  of 
great  culture  and  refinement  who  can  see 
nothing  in  the  canvases  of  Tintoretto  but 
*' heavy-limbed  women  hurtling  through 
the  air."  Before  the  art  critics  had  got 
half  through  their  first  Beltane,  the  fires 
would  have  become  atUo-da-^f^j  with  the 
reek  of  human  sacrifice  smoking  to  out- 
raged Heaven.  But  it  is  ill  girding  at  the 
defects  of  a  writer  whose  qualities  one 
intensely  admires.  To  make  fun  of  Book 
II  of  Mr.  Wells's  latest  romance  is  not  very 
difficult;  but  it  was  also  by  no  means  the 
object  with  which  I  took  pen  in  hand, 
which  was  rather  to  address  to  an  author 
whom  I  have  not  the  happiness  of  knowing 
personally,  but  in  much  of  whose  work  I 
take  the  keenest  delight,  an  appeal  to  give 
me  more  of  the  kind  I  enjoy  and  fewer 
of  the  flights  into  which  my  lack  of  fancy 
constitutionally  disables  me  from  following 
him.  After  all,  that  is  what  it  comes  to, 
and  as  I  write  it,  I  see  the  futility  of  the 
request.  Most  probably  these  pages  will 
never  meet  Mr.  Wells's  eye,  and  quite  as 


probably,  if  they  do,  he  will  be  inclined  to 
regard  them  as  merely  impertinent.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  may  think  he  knows 
how  to  do  his  own  work,  and  write  his  own 
books,  quite  as  well  as  a  stranger.  And 
even  were  he  disposed  graciously  to  con- 
sider the  likes  and  dislikes  of  an  individual 
reader,  his  complaisance  might  cost  him 
much  more  popularity  than  it  brought  him. 
Perhaps  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  disputing 
about  tastes;  but  in  that  case  theie  is 
certainly  no  such  thing  as  criticism.  To 
me  at  any  rate  it  seems  regrettable  that 
any  one  with  such  a  supreme  gift  for 
describing  the  present  should  occupy  him- 
self so  much  about  the  future.  He  can 
set  contemporary  human  beings  alive  upon 
the  stage  as  few  people  can,  and  he  pre- 
fers to  guess  about  giants  and  Martians. 
"Kipps"  is  one  of  the  great  novels  of 
the  century,  and  "Love  and  Mr.  Lewis- 
ham,"  if  not  quite  "Kipps,"  is  very  much 
from  the  same  pen.  Mr.  Wells  has  more 
than  almost  any  one  the  rare  power  of 
seeing  things  as  they  really  are.  Perhaps 
he  may  claim  that  he  has  arrived  at  this 
calm,  detached  view  of  things  in  them- 
selves, unaffected  by  phrases  and  catch- 
words, by  the  very  ability  to  planer  au 
dessus  that  I  am  deploring,  and  that  it 
is  his  balloon  voyages  into  the  infinite  that 
enable  him  to  examine  this  little  planet, 
that  seems  so  large  to  most  of  us,  so  im- 
partially, and  to  present  it  in  such  correct 
perspective. 

But  I  am  only  half  convinced;  indeed, 
I  am  convinced  of  the  contrary.  The 
more  I  consider  this  particular  history 
of  the  Comet,  for  instance,  in  which  he 
has  sought  to  fuse  and  combine  his  two 
methods,  the  more  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  introduction  of  the  supernatural  ele> 
ment  is  clumsy,  inartistic  and  unworthy  of 
him;  that  it  would  have  been  a  greater 
triumph  to  demonstrate  the  barbarity  and 
absurdity  of  the  current  views  on  certain 
subjects  (not,  surely,  a  difficult  thing  to 
do)  without  invoking  the  intervention  of 
such  an  incredible  god  out  of  such  an 
obvious  machine.  The  creator  of  Kipps 
and  Anne,  of  Mr.  Lewisham  and  Coote 
and  the  Walsinghams,  might  be  the  Balzac 
of  our  literature;  it  is  distressing  that  he 
should  be  content  to  be  its  Jules  Verne. 
Howard  Ovbring  Sturgis 


f^^^lf^e  LOTang'er 


What  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  has  been 
made  in  England  over  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operetta.  "The  Mikado!" 
After  much  talk  and  many  interviews 
it  was  ordered  off  the  stage  during 
the  visit  of  Prince  Fushimi;  and  to 
my  thinking  quite  rightly.  The  Mi- 
kado is  a  sacred  person  to  the  Japa- 
nese, and  it  could  hardly  be  considered 
courteous  to  caricature  him  on  the 
stage  during  the  visit  of  a  Japanese 
prince.   The  money  loss  caused  by  the 


Lord  Chamberlain's  decision  was  very 
great  both  to  Mr.  Gilbert  and  to  Mrs. 
D'Oyle  Carte  who  controls  the  stage 
rights  of  all  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
plays.  The  situation,  notwithstand- 
ing this  loss,  must  be  amusing  to 
Mr.  Gilbert,  it  is  so  like  one  of  his 
own  creations.  Mrs.  Carte  hardly 
sees  any  fun  in  it,  for  she  is  out  of 
pocket  some  thousands  of  dollars, 
"The  Mikado "  being  to-day  the 
favorite  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta. 
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Mr.  Reginald  De  Koven  is  again 
to  the  front  with  his  musical  come- 
dies. After  the  great  success  of 
**  Robin  Hood,"  which  still  is  his 
best,  his  work  was  not  so  conspicuous 
for  its  real  musical  qualities,  and  it 
was  not  so  popular;  but  in  '* Happy- 
land,"  his  most  recent  performance, 
he  has  again  made  good,  not  only 
musically  but  from  the  box-office 
point  of  view.  In  the  photograph 
here  given  the  photographer  has 
caught  Mr.  De  Koven  in  the  act  of 
composing. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
girding  at  Americans  by  English 
writers  recently, — and  while  the  most 
of  it  is  confined  to  the  yellow  press, 
there  are  a  few  higher  class  writers 
who  indulge  themselves  in  abusing 
us.  Most  of  these  attackers  hide 
behind  pen  names  such  as  "Anglo- 
American,"  " Rita,"  "Colonial."  The 
last  of  these  published  his  attack  in 
the  sober  columns  of  The  Contem- 
porary. "Colonial"  hits  hardest  at 
American  women,  who,  he  declares, 
have  vulgarized  London  society.  If 
they  have^  I  can  only  say  that  Lon- 
don society  took  kindly  to  the  vulgar- 
izing. 

of 

He  speaks  among  other  things  of 
"risky  plays  that  are  brought  over 
from  France  in  defiance  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain/'  and  blames  the  Ameri- 
can colony  for  the  plays  and  the  de- 
fiance. This  is  nonsense.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  permits  plays  and  stage 
exhibitions  thatwould  not  be  tolerated 
in  America.  Are  Americans  respon- 
sible for  La  Milo  and  the  Seldoms, 
whose  exhibitions  of  themselves  as 
nude  statues  have  delighted  the  town  ? 
In  spite  of  the  protests  of  a  few 
writers  and  clergymen,  the  exhibi- 
tions have  gone  merrily  on.  And 
these  protests,  after  all,  were  only 
drawn  out  by  newspapers  in  search 
of  "copy."  The  English  are  very 
fond  of  calling  us  prudes  and  puritans ; 
if   we    are,    how    can    we    encourage 


"risky  plays"  in  defiance  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain? 

On  the  seventh  of  August,  Coventry 
is  to  have  a  great  celebration,  and 
the  lady  who  modestly  calls  herself 
La  Milo  is  to  ride  ^  la  Godiva  through 
the  town.  According  to  the  news- 
papers, she  is  to  wear  a  costume  which 
will  consist  of  "fleshings,  with  a  light 
gauze  cloak  attached  to  one  shoulder." 
The  only  other  clothing  will  be  the 
same  as  that  worn  by  the  original 
Godiva — ^abundant  hair.  The  people 
of  Coventry  are  immensely  pleased, 
particularly  as  La  Milo  offers  her 
services  gratuitously  in  the  name  of 
Charity;  and  Charity,  as  we  know, 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Godiva, 
gracious  lady,  was  so  respected  by 
the  people  of  Coventr}'^  that  only  one 
man  gazed  upon  her  as  she  rode.  In 
the  case  of  La  Milo,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  peeping  Toms:  the 
show  is  an  open  one.  Not  only 
every  Tom  but  every  Dick  and  Harry 
will  be  there  to  see — and  none  of 
them  will  be  struck  blind.  Where 
is  the  Lord  Chamberlain  now?  Will 
he  stop  this  show — ^which,  after  all, 
is  only  the  clever  advertising  of  a 
music-hall  "artiste."  The  sight  will 
be  an  unusual  one,  and  charity  will 
be  well  rewarded;  but  I  doubt  if 
our  American  "prudery"  would 
"stand  for"  such  an  exhibition. 

While  the  English  are  constantly 
girding  at  Americans,  they  do  not 
like  criticism  of  themselves  in  the 
public  prints.  In  private  they  are 
very  frank  and  say  things  that  a 
foreigner  would  not  dream  of  saying. 
Mrs.  George  Cornwallis  West  (Lady 
Randolph  Churchill),  although  Amer- 
ican-born, may  be  considered  quite 
an  Englishwoman  by  this  time,  having 
lived  the  most  of  her  life  in  England 
and  having  had  two  English  hus- 
bands. I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  as  an  English  or  as  an  American 
woman  that  she  writes  so  freely  of 
English  manners,  or  the  lack  of  them, 
in  the  Gentlewoman: 
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The  extraordinary  restlessness,  the  crav- 
ing for  something  new,  before  there  has 
been  time  to  understand  or  enjoy  what  is 
in  hand,  is  of  a  necessity  causing  manners 
to  deteriorate,  and  is  certainly  curtailing 
the  amenities  of  social  life  on  which  past 
generations  set  such  store.  A  nod  takes 
the  place  of  the  ceremonious  bow,  a  familiar 
handshake  of  the  elaborate   curtsey. 

The  carefully  worded,  beautifully  written 
invitation  of  fifty  years  ago  is  dropped  in 
favour  of  the  generally  garbled  telephone 
message,  such  as  "Will  Mrs.  S.  dine  with 
Lady  T.  and  bring  a  man,  and  if  she  can- 
not find  one,  she  must  not  come,  as  it 
would  make  them  thirteen  ? "  or  a  message 
to  a  club :  "  Will  Mr.  G.  dine  with  Lady  T. 
to-night  ?  If  not,  will  he  look  in  the  card- 
room  and  see  if  any  of  her  lot  are  there, 
and  suggest  somebody  ? " 

Women  of  all  classes  dress  far  more  ex- 
pensively than  formerly — in  fact,  English- 
women's progress  in  matters  of  dress  is 
phenomenal.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
luxury  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  The 
young  couple  who  were  thought  to  be 
well  provided  for  with  £2000  a  year 
barely  subsist  now  on  £4000  or  5000. 

The  standard  of  education  and  culture 
is  higher  nowadays  for  the  majority  than 
it  used  to  be  in  the  old  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  deportment,  which  used  to  be 
thought  all-important,  is  much  neglected, 
and  many  young  girls  walk  in  a  room  nowa- 
days as  though  they  were  striding  over  a 
moor,  and  loll  about  on  sofas  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  shocked  their  grand- 
mothers. 

These  shocking  manners  belong 
only  to  what  the  French  call  '*  hig 
lif."  The  middle-class,  or  rather  the 
upper-middle-class,  English  girl  is 
more  or  less  prim,  if  not  in  her  heart 
at  least  in  her  manner. 

at 

Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  speaks  of 
the  ' '  generally  garbled  telephone  mes- 
sage," and  well  she  may.  Nothing  so 
bad  as  the  London  telephone  service 
can  easily  be  imagined.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  so  few  people  have  tele- 
phones. The  London  telephone  book 
is  not  much  bigger  than  our  Social 
Register,  and  even  so  it  is  padded  out 
with   advertisements.     Miss   Carol vn 


Wells's  account  of  its  use  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  this  magazine,  may 
seem  to  those  who  have  not  tried  this 
instrument  of  torture  as  the  exag- 
geration of  a  humorist.  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  It  is  all  true,  and  Miss  Wells 
has  not  told  the  worst.  It  is  hard 
enough  for  me  to  understand  the 
English  of  the  cockney  in  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  but  over 
the  telephone  I  am  helpless.  The 
**  Are  you  there  ? "  (our  "  Hello ! ")  has 
to  be  heard,  not  to  be  understood, 
but  to  be  appreciated.  I  heard  an 
American  woman  say,  the  other  day. 
that  she  could  make  herself  understood 
much  better  in  France  than  in  Lon- 
don: and  she  thinks  that  French 
would  be  understood  by  the  averagje 
London  cabby  as  readily  as  *' Ameri- 
can." Now  she  writes  down  ad- 
dresses and  hands  them  up  through 
the  trap  door  in  the  roof  of  the  cab. 

Of 

I   doubt   if  many  Americans   like 
England  as  well  as  I  do;  at  the  same 
time,  I  must  confess  to  a  little  irri- 
tation  at    the    '*  certain    condescen- 
sion **  with  which  we  are  still  regarded 
by  a  majority  of  the  English  people. 
We  have  faults  enough,  heaven  knows 
— almost  as  many  as  the  English  them- 
selves ;  and  it  does  us  good  to  be  rapped 
over   the  knuckles   for   them.      But 
we  have  our   virtues,  too — ^as  many 
as  have  the  English.     We  may  boast 
a  bit,  and  we  may  fling  our  money 
about;  but  they  stand  ready  enough 
to  pick  it  up.     I  have  never  known 
people  more  eager  for  money  or  more 
shameless  in  showing  their  eagerness 
than  the  English.     Money  goes  faster 
in  London  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.     Of  course,  the  natives  know- 
how  to  manage,  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  little  some  of  them  live  on;  but 
the  travelling  American  spends  money 
by  the  handful,  and  has  nothing  to 
show  for  it.     The  American  cannot 
live  cheaply  in  London  and  decently 
at  the  same  time.     If  he  is  willing 
to   live   in   grimy   lodgings   with    no 
conveniences   for   keeping   clean,    he 
can  do  so;  but  even  these  he  will  not 
find  very  cheap.     I  went  to  look  at 
lodgings  in  a  good  part  of  the  town 
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*h,-t  I  dare  ty  "f  '  V\  ^"°"«oS 

^here  to  look,  one  caS  fin  J"^'^"  -""st 

one  wants.     The  hot^i     1  J"^*  ^^at 

instance,  is  anitt  ^°  ®'   selected,   for 

^adilly  Circus^"i*„«t  1''?°*  '^°«  ^i^' 

Kensington   Gardens    a^„!?%°"*  °^er 

bedroom  windnwT'  ^"^  ^oni  mv 

Pond  -/SniSriS*'^^^"^^ 
Queen  Victoria  waVh^  ^'^*'®'  '^here 

--tch  by  the%Xe7ock°^  ^*  ™>' 
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people   much    for   th»  ^""^ 

Pleasure  th^.v  "e    sake      ^ 

their  hist J5^  ^^ntry  gj^^^    of    tje 

inspiteofal  heycan*^^^*«re  ffj^' 
the  same  stock  .i*  ^y-  W«  °"^s 
that  in  somf       ^°d  who   J^®  are  of 

«s  qualities  oJminH"'^'"^^^  £  l.-'^'- 
would  adH  «,.    i.     nd  and  u  ^  Siven 

One  Would   c„r^ 

just  been  adril![^  '"^Portanf     ^'  Y^^ 
has  long  5ant^*°  ^he  U^t^  ?ne  has 
and  now  :7^"*ed  a   R  'i!*-  ,  London 
f  aris    a^d    II  *°  W'Sf 'payer's, 
fashion  on  +u        Princina?        ^'^°na, 
^ith  their  ?^  ^^ntinent  ,/^'°'^'   °^ 

sligh?er"ir^«on  LoSoA  ha    h"*" 

in?tat;;;s."X"  fSdf  *«'"°^  «any     T  ^^^'^  ^or  h?s^,«^?y-    is    fam'S:^ 
'iterary  landmark?.t^'*°rical  and     4  J«^"-  '^^t  so  loS    "*  ^^'^  '^'^  t°^"t 

arV°-*-ndtUrr.^-.  I     ?Sf/l\,;Artte  ^.f^e^-^n  t^is 

resorts  Will'      .^V  ^nd  other  pooula^ 

*be  SaAm  -^  ^°  three-penny  cupsTn 
the  lowest  ^^-  ^^^  shillines  V^ 
cheers     it,    P"'=^   ^o-"   the   cup  ?h2! 

^^«   nof \   Pf ^r-     ^"n^Pehnavel 
only  tf.oo        ^®    dinners    or   <;1,r^    ^^^ 

from  the\5ii^  \ry  ^^'«^*  Csr^' 

to   wash  ^  i  "^'^h  nothing  but  ^^'^'>- 

best  SL',*   ^.°-?-     "For^unch^^'^ 

ter,-    s«^,^    tH^ 


O* 


?ne*lote*lVnSn°i*''X*^^*  niakes 

JJ]?.tir.-.  you"  iSdtl  ^Lr-y 


-ent  ou^t  r^^d  a  t?^^^ywhe7e."l 

fd  opposite  the  officfr  °""  day. 
house  with  rounded  £  .  ^.noticed  a 

very  familiar.     ''That  °°*  l\^^  'o^ked 

fray's  house,"  I  tSl  f  "^*  ^«  ^hack- 

is  certainly  i6  V^        ^^  myself-  "  i* 

crossing  oler   i^Z^ff'Tl        And 

confirmed   m^  ^^  *^|  *?blet  that 

?^ay  is   another  tTp.i^   ^^^    steps 

Jist  below  my  winS  ^^'■^y    bouse 

"nder  whichTe  sSZ  T  '^^  *^«es 

'oved  to   tread.     Not   fa!^%Paths  he 

the"?„^v^°"l-  across  th?  Galium    the 

tie  lovely   house    of    T     m    "^^^s-   is 

«?e  BroadVlfk^  afe^Xe"^-^    an^d 

Jiied   Jith^rS^3  ^o^H"  itte^f" 
Vkf>     '*  ^as  here  th^t  tlf^^^^^^ 

sfei  -  -reV^tt^S.*    Tll«-S 


best  peoni;  ^^?-        Foi"   luncK  ^^^^ 

to  -Fu  ™^y«'''  and  as  he  c:,!^^^  Mt? 
to  the  best  peoole  •'  u  ^^^^rs  rs  ,  - 
know.     The    W     C   '  t  ^^    ^UgV^'^^y 

applaud  this  sentiment  •  x^-  Ik  ^^ 
the  question-wS  ?s  vr  ^^^  c.?^^^ 
have  a  Rumplemaye?s>^'^  V^'^es 
so  vSf°"'  ^y  LoSo^-  ^  ^T^  ""^^  to 


V^toria  was  told  of  her  aVo^^  ^^^ng  '°  ^^*^^  ^  flatter  asli,^^<i  \^?  to 
the  throne.     But  I  T^    a.ccession  to  ^^         *^^Tis  in 

^l^^'  I  am  merelv  ?*."°*    ^ritinS  a„  *** 

show  that  we  ™an    f„  *■  ^"^PtiiiR   to  ^11  good  Anierio 

can    forgive     Enln^u  t*    *^^    S^-eat    si^^'^^s    ^ 

ngUsh  Marlowe  compal  ''''^Ss     ^^^1: 


don.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it 
in  the  experience  of  the  oldest  critics. 
Julia  Marlowe  and  E.  H.  Sothern 
were  merely  names  even  to  the 
dramatic  critics  of  the  London  papers, 
so  little  does  London  care  for  what 
New  York  is  doing;  but  they  are 
more  than  names  now.  Mr.  Sothern, 
they  say,  is  the  best  Hamlet  London 
has  seen  for  years,  and  Miss  Marlowe 
as  Juliet  (viae  the  Times)  is  "  love 
itself."  What  surprises  the  critics 
more  than  all  is  the  way  these  Ameri- 
can actors  speak  English ;  which  might 
surprise  them  less  if  they  knew  that 
both  had  English  parents.  One  of 
the  leading  dailies — the  Chronicle.  I 
think — advised  English  actors  to  visit 
the  Waldorf  Theatre  and  learn  from 
these  Americans  how  to  speak  their 
own  language!  Not  only  the  daily 
papers  but  the  magazines  have  joined 
in  the  chorus  of  praise.  Nothing 
more  notable  has  been  written  of 
these  actors  than  Mr.  Arthur  Sy- 
mons's  article  in  the  Monthly  Review 
"Great  English  Acting"  is  the  title 
of  his  essay,  and  he  writes  without 
reservations  of  any  sort. 
630 


Madame  Patti  has  been  confiding 
a  part  of  the  story  of  her  life  to  the 
Echo  de  Paris,  She  frankly  confesses 
to  sixty-four.  When  the  interWewer 
marvelled  that  it  could  be  possible 
{did  n't  she  mean  forty-six?)  she  in- 
sisted, adding: 

You  want  to  know.  I  suppose,  how  I 
managed  to  reach  such  an  age  without 
appearing  too  much  damaged.  Well,  I 
have  done  nothing  at  all.  Up  to  forty  I 
stinted  myself  in  nothing,  and  ate  and 
lived  as  I  chose.  After  forty,  however,  I 
took  to  a  comparatively  strict  way  of 
living.  Since  then  I  have  eaten  no  red 
meat,  and  have  drunk  only  white  wine  and 
soda.  When  I  feel  weak,  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne picks  me  up.  I  never  touch  spirits 
or  liqueurs.  My  diet  consists  of  light  food 
and  white  meat,  chiefly  sweetbreads, sheep's 
brains,  fowl  and  vegetables.  I  always  sleep 
with  the  window  wide  open  in  summer,  and 
partly  open  in  winter,  so  as  not  to  get  the 
cold  air  straight  on  my  face,  I  never  get 
to  bed  early,  hardly  ever  before  half-past 
tweh'e  or  one.  A  severe  hygiene  and  an 
elaborate  toilet  before  bed  are  absolutely 
necessary   to   any   woman   who   does   not 
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want  to  get  fat.  That  is  my  only  se- 
cret of  health.  Above  all,  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  bath  before  going  to 
bed. 

Mme.  Patti  had  heard  Dr.  Strauss's 
*' Salome"  in  Paris  and  did  not  like 
it — in  which  she  is  not  alone.  **  What 
a  part!"  she  exclaimed. 

I  would  not  sing  it  for  anything.  I  am 
a  good  Catholic,  and  nothing  would  have 
ever  made  me  sing  in  a  Biblical  play  on 
the  stage.  As  for  me,  I  adore  Wagner. 
I  never  met  him,  because  he  refused  to 
know  me.  And  the  reason  was  that  I 
refused  to  create  the  part  of  Kundry  in 
"Parsifal.'*  I  thought  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  shrieking  to  do  in  the  part,  and 
refused  to  sing  it.  Wagner  was  furious, 
and  never  would  meet  me. 


I  am  rather  surprised  to  find  that 
Walt  Whitman  is  fairiy  well  known 
in  Russia.  Not  as  well  known  as 
Poe  or  even  Fenimore  Cooper,  but 
books  have  been  written  about  him, 
and  his  poems  have  been  translated 
for  Russian  reviews.  **The  Poet 
Anarchist,  Walt  Whitman,"  is  the 
title  of  a  recent  volume  published 
in  Russia  by  K.  Chukovsky.  I  have 
not  seen  the  book,  but  I  have  read 
about  it  in  a  letter  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  the  London  Tribune^  a  new  daily 
which  gives  much  space  to  literature 
and  the  arts.  Besides  these  trans- 
lations, several  by  a  M.  Balmont  were 
printed  in  a  Russian  review,  last  year. 
Of  the  latter  the  Tribune's  correspon- 
dent says: 

"Beat,  beat,  drums,"  for  instance,  is 
translated  into  hexameters,  and  the  com- 
motion, the  terror,  the  alarm  that  pulse 
in  Whitman's  hasty,  irregular  rhythm 
are  strangled  in  M.  Balmont's  ponderous 
cadence.  There  are  inexact  renderings, 
too:  "Burst  like  a  ruthless  force!"  be- 
comes, in  M.  Balmont's  hands,  "Burst 
with  inexorable  power!"  The  translation 
of  the  poem  "To  Europe!"  is,  in  point  of 
rhythm,  a  much  fairer  representation  of 
the  original,  but  here  again  there  are  in- 
accuracies that  one  had  not  expected  to 
meet  in  the  work  of  a  poet  of  M.  Balmont's 


standing.  Of  the  disembodied  spirit  of 
the  martyr  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  Whit- 
man writes  that  "it  stalks  invisibly  over 
the  earth,  whispering,  counselling,  cau- 
tioning"; M.  Balmont  renders  the  phrase 
"whispering,  cautioning,  hastening." 

M.  Chukovsky  criticises  M.  Bal- 
mont severely,  but  has  not  greatly 
improved  upon  his  method.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Tribune, 

M.  Chukovsky  frees  Whitman's  poem 
from  all  its  American  implications,  and 
with  frequent  use  of  the  imagery  of  the 
original  writes  a  spirited  poem  of  his  own 
on  the  onward  march  of  the  race.  The 
result  reminds  one  of  the  modem  Russian 
decadent  school  rather  than  of  Whitman, 
but  it  was  worth  printing.  To  a  certain 
extent,  M.  Chukovsky  has  adopted  the 
same  method  in  his  version  of  "Europe," 
which  challenges  comparison  with  that  of 
M.  Balmont.  M.  Balmont's  rendering  is 
the  more  literal,  but  M.  Chukovsky 's  is 
better  poetry.  Yet  in  this  poem  M. 
Chukovsky  suffers  from  a  certain  vacilla- 
tion between  the  two  methods,  and  when 
he  writes  of  "the  ripening  of  the  seed  of 
laughter,"  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  he 
has  carved  a  fresh  image  of  his  own  or 
whether  he  has  misunderstood  the  original : 
"The  rope  of  the  gibbet  hangs  heavily. 
.  .  .  The  creatures  of  power  laugh 
aloud.  And  all  these  things  bear  fruits.' 
On  the  whole,  M.  Chukovsky 's  versions  are 
full  of  vigor,  though  they  are  by  no  means 
always  Whitman. 

If  one  only  knew  Russian  it  would 
be  interesting  to  read  Whitman  in 
that  language — to  no  one  more  in- 
teresting than  to  the  "good  gray 
poet"  himself. 

at 

One  of  the  greatest  singers  England 
ever  called   her  own  is   Mr.   Charles 
Santley.      Not    only    did   Santley  in 
his  prime  have  a  great  voice,  but  he 
was  a  great  artist,    and  in  opera   a 
great  actor.     In  May  last  his  friends 
and  admirers  celebrated  his    fiftieth 
year  behind    the    footlights.     It  was 
a    fine    celebration,     and    never    did 
singer  better  deserve  such  an  ovation. 
Music    is    popular    in    England,    but 
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English  singers  have  not  added  a 
great  deal  to  musical  history.  Sant- 
ley  did  more  than  any  one  English 
singer  to  raise  the  national  standard. 
His  contemporary,  Sims  Reeves,  was 
perhaps  the  more  popular  of  the  two, 
for  tenors  are  always  more  popular 
than  baritones,  but  Santley  was  the 
finer  artist.  Reeves  never  came  to 
America,  but  Santley  did,  and  sang 
in  opera  with  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  night  when 
he  and  she  and  Adelaide  Phillips 
sang  "Rigoletto"  at  the  Academy 
of  Music.  Such  a  crowd  and  such 
enthusiasm!  That  now  neglected 
temple  of  music  was  packed  to  its 
doors,  and  wedges  of  excited  pieople 
extended  from  the  portico  out  into 
the  street.  I  was  among  the  fortu- 
nate ones,  for  knowing  the  stage-door 
man  I  got  in  at  the  back  and  there- 
by escaped  being  crushed  to  death. 
Many  years  later,  when  Santley  had 
reached  middle  age,  he  returned  to 
America  for  some  special  perform- 
ances in  oratorio. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  famous  prima- 
donna,  sent  me  a  hurry  call  to  dinner 


at  her  house,  adding  that  the  singer 
whom  I  admired  of  all  others  would 
be  there.  I  knew  at  once  that  she 
must  mean  Santley,  and  sure  enough, 
it  was  he.  "I  can't  ask  him  to  sing, 
of  course,"  she  said,  "but  it  may 
come  about."  As  we  lingered  over 
the  table  the  two  singers  began  to  talk 
over  the  times  when  they  had  sung 
together.  "Do  you  remember  when 
we  sang  such  and  such  a  duet?"  she 
would  say;  and  as  they  recalled  the 
old  days  when  they  had  sung  together 
in  London,  he  stepped  through  the 
folding  doors,  that  stood  conveniently 
open,  into  the  music-room,  sat  down 
at  the  piano  and  played  the  old  tunes 
over.  Then  she  hummed  the  aria 
along  with  him,  and  it  was  not  many 
minutes  before  they  were  both  singing 
away,  song  after  song,  until  far  into 
the  night.  I  was  the  only  audience, 
for  Santley  had  particularly  requested 
that  it  should  not  be  a  dinner-party; 
but  never  was  an  audience,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  size,  more  enthusiastic. 
Now  Santley  is  an  old  man,  if  one 
may  Judge  by  dates  and  the  color  ■ 
of  his  hair.  And  the  prima-donna — 
who  will  call  her  old !  Her  hair  ma 
be  gray  and  her  years  may  be  rac 
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than  they  were  when  she  held  her 
audiences  spellbound;  but  she  is  stili 
a  young  woman,  and  alwavs  will 
be.  In  her  case  the  years  do  not 
count. 


A  French  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Georgia  Knapp,  living  at  Troves, 
has  a  house  that  Jules  Verne  might 
have  created.  It  is  the  result  of 
electrical  experiments,  and  is  run  in 
a  manner  that  is  most  mysterious 
to  the  uninitiated.  When  the  bell 
at  the  entrance  is  rung  the  gate 
opens  of  its  own  accord,  and  a  voice 
out  of  nowhere  directs  the  visitor 
up  the  path  to  the  house.  There 
more  electrical  appliances  add  to 
the  mystery.  If  one  is  invited  to 
dine,  he  is  surprised  to  find  no  foot- 
man waiting  on  the  table.  The 
plates  are  changed,  the  courses  served 
by  unseen  hands.  Should  the  visitor 
be  allowed  below  stairs,  he  will  see 
the  workings  of  these  mysteries. 
Electrical  apparatus  confronts  him  on 
every  side.  There  is  nothing  done 
except  by  electricity,  and  most  of 
the  devices  are  the  invention  of  the 
owner  of  the  house. 


The  Baroness  Orczy,  who  writes 
successful  English  novels,  is  a  Hun- 
garian by  birth,  and  did  not  come  to 
England  until  she  was  fifteen  years 
old.  Her  father,  she  tells  us  in  a 
recent  autobiographical  note,  was  a 
distinguished  diplomat  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  musician,  and  at  one 
time  was  director  of  the  National 
Opera  House  at  Budapesth.  The 
Baroness  lives  in  London  and  is  mar- 
ried to  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Montagu 
Barstow,  an  artist,  whom  she  met 
when  she  was  studying  art.  Six 
years  ago  she  discovered  quite  by 
accident  that  she  had  a  talent  for 
writing,  not  only  writing  fiction  but 
writing  plays.  "The  Scarlet  Pim- 
pernel" was  her  first  great  success. 
both  as  a  novel  and  as  a  play.  As 
a.  play  it  was  produced  in  England, 
and  played  for  a  season  or  more  by 
Miss  Julia  Neilson  and  Mr.  Fred 
Terry.  Few  playwrights  have  such 
a  record  as  the  Baroness  Orczy. 
Two  of  her  novels  were  published 
by  the  Messrs,  Putnam.  The  new 
one  I  see  is  announced  by  Messrs. 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  It  is  called  "The 
Gates  of  Kamt,"  and  has  ancient 
Egypt   for  its   background. 
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For  forty-six  years  the  Nestor  of 
American  sculptors,  John  Quincy 
Adams  Ward,  has  had  a  studio  in 
New  York;  it  is  fifty-seven  years  since 
he  began  his  studies  under  the  late 
Henry  K.  Browne,  and  twenty  more 
since  he  first  breathed  atmospheric 
air.  His  work  is  more  familiar  to 
the  public  than  that  of  any  of  his 
rivals.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have 
seen  his  "Indian  Hunter."  "Shake- 
speare" and  other  statues  in  Central 
Park,  his  colossal  "Washington"  in 
Wall  Street,  and  his  "Greeley"  in  front 


of  the  Tribune  ofllice;  and  almost  as 
many  are  acquainted  with  the  figures 
with  which  he  has  adorned  other 
eastern  cities— Washington,  Brooklyn, 
Hartford.  Newport,  Boston.  Less 
well-known,  though  one  of  his  finest 
works,  is  the  bronze  figure  of  the 
late  Henry  B.  Hyde  in  the  corridor 
of  the  Equitable  Building  in  Broad- 
way. Mr.  Ward  has  held  and  still 
holds  distinguished  honorary  posi- 
tions in  art  institutions  and  associa- 
tions; and  the  place  he  holds  in  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow-workers  was 
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shown  last  spring  at  the  dinner  in 
his  honor  given  at  the  National  Arts 
Club  in  this  city.  His  seventy- 
seventh  birthday  (June  29th)  found 
him  hard  at  work  on  an  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Hancock^ which 
accounts  for  the  horse  in  the  ac- 
companying   photograph. 


Not  only  has  England  celebrated 
the  fiftieth   anniversary  of  Santley"s 


first  public  appearance,  but  it  has 
celebrated  the  fifty  years  of  Matilda 
Betham-Edwards's  literary  life.  Miss 
Edwards  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  late  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  the 
novelist,  miscellaneous  writer  and 
Egyptologist.  Miss  Betham-Edwards 
wrote  a  novel  when  she  was  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  has 
written  other  stories  since;  but  it  is  as 
a  writer  of  books  relating  to  France 
that  she  is  best  known  and  will  be 
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longest  remembered.     English  people  for  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette.     One  of  her 

will  tell  you  that  nothing  has  done  early  poems  attracted  the  notice  of 

more  to  encourage  the  entente  than  Dickens,  who  gave  her  £5  and  printed 

her  books,  of  which  "Home  Life  in  it  in  Household  Words.     Her  Psalm 

France"  is  a  conspicuous  example;  for  children,     "God   make   my   life 


'  MATILDA  DETHAM-BD WARDS 

and  France  has  made  her  an  "Officer  a  little  light,"  is  included  in  the  Con- 

of  Public  Instruction."     Forty  years  gregational  Church  hymnal,  and  sev- 

ago,  at  the  request  of  Mark  Lemon,  eral  other  books  of  sacred  song.     Miss 

she   contributed    to  Punch    a   series  Edwards,  whose  writing  days  are  now 

of  papers  called  "  Mrs.  Punch's  Letters  virtually  over,  owing  to  age  and  ill- 

toher  Daughter  "and  when  John  Mor-  ness,  lives  in  a  little  villa  at  Hastings, 

ley  was  its  editor,  she  frequently  wrote  Some  years  ago  she  received  a  civil 
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service  reward,  but  illness  eats  up  a 
good  deal  of  money  and  her  friends 
decided  that  a  testimonial  of  a  prac- 
tical nature  would  be  more  welcome 
than  a  silver  punch-bowl  or  even  a 
silver  inkstand. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards  published  a  volume  of 
** Literary  Rambles  in  France"  which 
is  likely  to  be  her  swan-song.  Before 
writing  this  book  she  had  saturated 
herself  with  the  spirit  of  the  great 
writers  in  whose  footsteps  she  has 
rambled.  Miss  Betham- Edwards  is 
no  hack  writer.  Her  books  are  not 
thrown  together  to  carry  reproduc- 
tions of  ''snapshots."  They  are  liter- 
ature; for  she  is  a  writer,  and  she 
knows  what  she  is  writing  about. 

«3« 

A  reader  of  this  magazine  who 
lives  in  Spain  away  off  in  a  remote 
northern  corner,  to  illustrate  the 
remoteness  of  the  corner  in  which  she 
lives,  tells  me  this  story: 

A  friend  in  America  sends  her 
the  Sunday  Herald,  with  its  wealth 
of  illustration,  with  which  we  are 
all  so  familiar,  but  which  is  such  a 
new  thing  to  the  natives  of  her 
neighborhood.  There  is  an  old  beg- 
gar, a  man  of  ninety  years  of  age,  who 
comes  periodically  to  her  house  for 
alms,  with  whom  she  likes  to  talk, 
for  he  is  a  nice  respectable  beggar, 
not  the  trampish  kind  that  we  are 
familiar  with.  One  day  he  noticed 
that  the  illustrated  supplements  of 
the  Herald  had  been  thrown  away. 
He  asked  her  for  them,  and  she  gladly 
gave  them  to  him.  In  the  course  of 
a  week  he  came  back  radiant,  with  a 
basket  of  vegetables  on  his  arm,  which 
he  presented  to  her,  and  asked  for 
more  Herald  supplements.  "What 
do  you  want  with  them?"  she  asked 
out  of  curiosity.  "For  the  young 
girls  in  the  mountains,"  he  replied. 
"They  love  them.  They  give  me  all 
the  vegetables  I  can  eat,  and  all  that 
I  can  Sell,  for  those  pictures  of  the 
saints."  "The  saints?"  asked  my 
friend,  remembering  that  the  pictures 
were  usually  of  actors  and  actresses, 
ladies    of    fashion,    etc.     "Yes,"    he 


said,  "the  beautiful  saints.  They 
love  them,  and  they  will  give  me  all 
I  need  to  live  upon  if  I  give  them  the 
pictures  of  the  saints." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
my  friend  gladly  gave  him  the 
"saints,"  and  he  went  away  as 
happy  as  though  he  had  found  a  gold 
mine.  And  so,  virtually,  he  had,  for 
what  does  one  need  in  this  world 
more  than  to  have  one's  wants  sup- 
plied? and  these  pictures  of  ** saints" 
supplied  all  his  needs. 

Of 

The  publisher  of  Mr.  W.  F.  De- 
Morgan's  "Alice-For-Short,"  in  a 
literary  note  concerning  that  book. 
writes : 

Of  course,  all  an  author's  facts  are  jot- 
tings from  the  world  he  has  seen,  and 
quicquid  agmU  homines  is  just  as  much  the 
farrago  of  Mr.  DeMorgan's  libellus  as  any- 
one else's — only  perhaps  his  tales,  so  far, 
contain  less  of  ira  and  voluptas  than  modem 
best-sellers  generally  do. 

I  wonder  how  many  readers  would 
be  attracted  to  the  book  by  this 
extraordinary  statement.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  whether  it  is  a  promise  or  a 
threat ! 

a* 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Maitland  of  Cambridge, 
whose  remarkable  attainment  and 
career  were  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  of  Oxford,  in  the 
July  Putnam's,  was  intended  to  ac- 
company that  article,  **A  Great 
English  Scholar,"  but  arrived  too 
late.  It  shows  the  rare  intellectual 
quality  of  the  man,  and  is  not  without 
a  hint  of  the  valetudinarianism  which 
made  his  comparatively  early  death 
appear  less  unnatural,  though  not  less 
regrettable,  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  seemed. 

Of 

Readers  of  Putnam's  Monthly 
will  learn  with  regret  of  the  sudden 
death,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four 
years,  of  Professor  Albert  H.  Smyth, 
whose  researches  in  connection  with 
his  monumental  edition  of  the  **  Life 


and  Writings  of  Franklin  "  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  publication  in  the 
early  numbers  of  this  magazine  of 
Mme.  Brillon's  charming  letters  to 
the  aged  philosopher,  and  his  no  less 
charming  replies. 

Mr.  Smyth  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city,  and  giaduated  from  the 
Central  High  School,  after  which  he 
studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Having  taken  all  honors  in  English 
there,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to 
accept  a  post  in  the  faculty  of  the 
High  School,  which  he  held  until  his 
death^ — ^a  period  of  twenty  years. 
As  head  of  the  Department  of  English, 
he  was  enormously  popular  with  the 
students,  his  hearty  good-fellowship 
winning  him  friends  in  school  and 
out.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  so  much  in 
demand  that  he  found  himself  forcec 
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two  years  ago  to  give  up  the  platfonn 
for  a  time  in  order  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  his  literary  and  school 
work.  His  "  Life  of  Bayard  Taylor" 
is  a  charming  biography.  It  was  not 
his  only  book;  and  his  edition  of 
Franklin  may  well  prove  to  be  de- 
finitive. Mr.  Smyth  represented  the 
United  States  Government  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Franklin  bi-centen- 
ary  in  Paris  last  year,  and  was 
entertained  by  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
which  decorated  him  with  its  ribbon. 
One  of  his  last  public  appearances 
was  made  as  spokesman  of  the 
Medical  Club  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  literary  reception.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  just 
begun  the  preparation  of  a  **  Life  of 
Washington,"  which  bade  fair  to  prove 
no  less  important  than  his  Franklin. 

a* 

Mr.  Robert  Steele  writes  to  me  from 
the  Savage  Club,  London: 


Some  years  ago  I  edited  the  "Love- 
Letters  of  Henry  VHI.  to  Anne  Boleyn,"  as 
a  supplement  to  Vol.  II.  of  •*  Kings'  Let- 
ters." A  volume  "  Copyright  1906,  by  John 
W.  Luce  &  Company"  of  Boston,  Mass. 
has  just  reached  England,  which  is  a  literal 
reprint  of  my  edition  (with  the  exception 
of  two  corrections  of  printer's  errors), 
without  the  slightest  acknowledgement. 
Under  t\e  United  States  copyright  law, 
my  work  can  be  reprinted  by  anyone;  but 
it  is  usuf^.l  to  yield  to  the  editor  whose  work 
is  annexed  the  poor  justice  of  putting  his 
name  to  his  work. 

The  American  publishers'  com- 
ment on  this  statement  is  that,  so 
far  as  they  know,  the  Letters  are  not 
copyrightable  either  here  or  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  their  copyright  claim 
is  made  merely  to  cover  their  decora- 
tions and  illustrations.  The  question 
of  ignoring  Mr.  Steele's  editorial 
labors  is  not  touched  upon  in  their 
reply. 


CORRECTIONS 


We  regret  that,  in  "The  Permanence  of  the  Poetic  Drama,"  by  Miss  Rittenhouse, 
in  our  June  number,  Stephen  Phillips's  "Paolo  and  Francesca"  and  "Herod'*  were  in- 
advertently credited  to  The  Macmillan  Company  instead  of  to  The  John  Lane  Company, 
which  issues  these  and  Mr.  Phillips's  non-dramatic  volumes  "Poems"  and  "Marpessa." 

A  New  England  reader  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  Miss  Mary  C.  Crawford, 
in  her  "Longfellow:  Poet  of  Places,"  in  Putnam's  for  February,  alluded  to  the  ** Skeleton 
in  Armor  "  as  having  been  dug  up  at  Taunton  instead  of  at  Fall  River — an  obvious  slip 
of  the  pen  or  memory. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Blumer  of  Sierra  Madre,  Cal.,  advises  us  that  the  title  of  the  paper  on  the 
Colony  Club,  which  appeared  in  the  May  Putnam's,  is  a  misnomer.  She  says  that  "The 
Newest  Woman's  Club"  means  "the  club  of  the  newest  woman;"  whereas  the  article 
is  really  about  the  newest  club  for  women.  She  condemns  in  unmeasured  terms  the 
title  under  which  the  article  actually  appeared,  but  trusts  that  her  severity  will  be  for- 
given in  consideration  of  her  outraged  feelings. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Bradshaw  writes  from  Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C— "Your 
attention  may  already  have  been  called  to  a  repeated  error  in  the  June  Putnam's.  Ten- 
nyson's friend,  A.  H.  Hallam,  was  Arthur  Henry  and  not  Arthur  Hugh,  as  stated  twice 
in  your  paragraph.     (You  doubtless  had  in  mind  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.)" 
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By  Josephine  Tozier 
With  original  illustrations  by  Edmund  H.   New. 


JNUTSFORD,     the 
"Cranford  "of  Mrs, 
Gaskell's  literary 
masterpiece,     the 
town     where    she 
passed     so    many 
years  of  her  child- 
hood    and    where 
she  now  hes  buried,  is  within  easy 
reach  of  the   American  tourist  who 
lands  in  Liverpool.     It  is  a  station 
on  a  small  branch 
road    going     from 
Chester    to     Man- 
chester,  and   only 
fifteen  miles    from 
the  latter  city.  The 
distance  from  Ches- 
ter  to     Knutsford 
is      twenty-four 
miles.     A   fine  old 
stage  road,   the  de- 
light   of   motorists 
and  bicyclists,  leads 
through  the  town. 

It  was  a  bright 
June  day  when  Polly  and  T  turned 
aside  on  a  journey  to  the  North  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  the 


author  and  the  home  of  the  Amazons 
and  Elegant  Economy,— sacred  words, 
we  too,  like  the  Cranford  ladies,  al- 
ways write  with  capital  letters ! 

Approaching  Knutsford  from  Man- 
chester by  railway,  our  first  sensation 
as  the  town  came  into  view  was  one 
of  bitter  disappointment.      We   have 
never  since  made  it  quite  clear  to  one 
another  what  sort  of  a  place  we  ex- 
pected to  see;  but  what  we  did  see 
was  a  rather  impos- 
ing-lookinglown  of 
dull  roofs  and  dull- 
er   chimney-pots 
surmounting  dull 
brick  houses  placed 
in  solemn,   orderly 
rows  on  the   slope 
of  a  hill ;  yet  to  eyes 
quick    to     perceive 
the  saving  grace  of 
■warm    color  there 
lingered    a    charm 
in     the     weather- 
stained  tiles,  tinted 
with  mellow  brown  and  ta- 
by     sun    and    wind.     A 
church   with   a   square 
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shadowed  by  broad  waving  trees 
rose  majestically  among  the  com- 
monplace roofs.  To  it  I  bilently 
pointed,  while  Pollv  continued  to 
sigh;  until,  as  we  stepped  from  the 
carriage  onto  a  tidily  swept  platform, 
I  whispered  in  her  ear  the  name  of 
Captain  Brown.  Her  interest  re- 
viv3d  at  once;  but  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion about  the  modern  station  of 
the  ancient  railway  line  where  that 
brave  gentleman  of  Cranford  gave 
his  life  to  save  a  little  child;  no 
tablet  commemorated  this  noble  deed. 
and  with  indignant  surprise  we  beheld 
the  jolly  porters  daring  to  skylark  on 
such  consecrated  ground.  One  of 
these  unconsciously  irreverent  men. 
with  a  iest  to  his  fellow,  shouldered 
our  luggage  to  bear  it  away  to  the 
Royal  George  before  we  could  re- 
prove him.  Cranford  was  no  fiction, 
but  reality  to  our  fond  fancy!  With 
reproach  in  my  glance  and  voice,  I 
asked  the  way  to  where  Mrs.  Gaskell 
lies  buried.  That  should  be  our  first 
pilgrimage.  The  man  led  the  way  a 
short  distance  down  the  road  and  left 
us  at  an  embowered  gateway,  saying: 


"When  you  come  out  and  pass 
under  the  railroad  bridge,  you'll  find 
the  George  half-way  down  King 
Street."  Seeing  signs  of  perplexity  he 
added.  "They  ain't  but  two  streets 
in  Knutsford,  so  you  can't  lose  your 
way!" 

We  rang  and  were  admitted  to  the 
burial-ground,  which  is  guarded  by  a 
quaint  old  Unitarian  chapel  built  in 
Cromwell's  time,  a  building  much  more 
like  a  cottage  than  a  place  of  worship, 
having  outside  staircases,  hung  thick 
with  festoons  of  vines  and  clamber- 
ing roses,  leading  to  the  galleries. 
The  spot  is  full  of  restful  charm .  The 
warm  sun  touched  the  marble  cross 
which  marks  the  writer's  last  resting- 
place;  a  robin  trilled  forth  a  summer 
song  in  the  fiower-ladcn  bushes,  and 
with  him  our  hearts  sang  thankful 
benediction  for  the  lovable  spirit. 
the  gentle  genius,  whose  amiable  wit, 
disclosed  to  us  in  "Cranford."  shall 
make  many  generations  glad  and 
endure  while  English  Hterature  lasts. 

We  laid  a  great  bunch  of  roses  on 
the  grave  and  with  lingering  steps  left 
the  garden  of  the  dead,  still  listening 
to  the  joyous  voice  of  the  carolling 
bird  long  after  the  gate  had  closed 
upon  us. 

Adjoining  the  chape!  enclosure  on 
the  wav  toward  the  town  stands 
Brook  House,  which  the  author  of 
"Cranford"  bestowed  upon  the  Hon- 
ourable Mrs.  Jamieson.  A  garden 
running  over  with  bright  blossoms 
now  divides  the  house  from  the  street 
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cl 
which  in  "Cranford"  davs  ran  close  *^ 
under  the  windows  where  the  pow-  "' 
dcred  head  of  the  haughty  Mr.  Mul- 
liner  could  be  seen  by  the  indig-  ^ 
nant  gentlewomen  lolling  indolently 
and  reading  the  coveted  St.  James's  "' 
Chronicle  for  which  they  so  patiently  °* 
watted.  a< 

'■  The  impudence  of  the  man! "  ^^ 
Miss  Pole  had  dared  to  whisper.  "I  ?° 
should  like  to  ask  him  whether  his  ^" 
mistress  pays  her  quarter  share  for  "' 
his  exclusive  use!"  st 

Leaning  over  the  garden  wall,  the  '!" 
recollection  of  that  bold  speech  excited  " 
our  imagination  to  something  of  the 
awe  those  dear  ladies  experienced 
when  they  listened  to  those  daring 
words.  No  wheezy  Carlo  darted 
forth  to  bark  at  us;  and  on  we  went 
down  the  dipping  road  into  the 
shadow  of  the  railway  bridge. 

"This  would  do  for  Darkness 
Lane!"  I  exclaimed;  "it  is  both  dark 
and  muddy  enough  for  ghosts  and 
highwaymen  to  walk  here  undis- 
turbed." 

"Nonsense ["was  Polly's  only  rep\v. 
Her    superior    talent    for     acquVrins 
exact   information   had   enabled    h^ 
to  ascertain  that    the    dreaded    laive 
was   in  quite   another   locality,     and 
that    in    "Cranford "     days,     ancient 
cottages  thickly   tenanted    stood     or 
the  spot  I  was  so  generously    gi-vin, 
over  to  spirits  and  robbers. 

Out  of  the  gloom  we  steppec\    i-nt 
the   sunshine   of   King  Street,     -vvVi' 
goes  rambling  and  curving    from    ^^ 
churchyard  wall  to  the  gate  of  Tat+i 
Park,     a     jumble     of       arobitec?t:u.' 
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Dissenters  were  not  permitted  to 
marry  in  their  own  chapels.  Here, 
too,  with  a  noveHst's  privilege,  she 
installed  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jenkyns 
as  rector. 

On  a  narrow  thoroughfare,  facing 
the  churchyard  and  climbing  the  hill 
by    its    side,    is    a    row    of    delicious 
old   houses  built   in  the   days  when 
our  common   sovereign  King  George 
I.    influenced    the    taste    of    builders 
in   England    and    America.    Captain 
Brown  and  his  daughters  may  have 
lodged  in  one  of  these  modest  homes, 
and  busy  Miss  Pole 
could  nowhere  else 
have  so    perfectly 
gratified  her  inquis- 
itive nature.   Wed- 
dings   and    funer- 
als and  the  weekly 
gathering    at    the 
church    porch,    as 
well  as  the  advent 
of    every    stranger 
riding    into    town 
either   by   the  up- 
per  or   the  lower 
road,  would  never 
here  have  escaped 
her  watchful  eyes. 

The     shops     in 
King  Street  among 
which  this  inquisi- 
tive lady  was  wont 
to     ramble     of    a 
morning,     cannot 
have  changed  ma- 
terially   since 
"Cranford"      was 
written.    The  very 
enticing    array    of 
bright  silks    Mr.   Wildgoose,    an  en- 
terprising   draper,   now   displays    in 
hi*  windows  would    tempt  a    modern 
spinster  less  docile  than   sweet   Miss 
Matty  to  despise   sober,  quiet  gray. 
The  leading  jeweller  supplies  to  his 
customers  not  only  choice  gold  orna- 
ments,   but    likewise    an    impartial 
assortment     of     boots,     false      hair, 
tobacco    and     "Manchester    Perfect 
Teeth."     A  tiny  little  shop  modestly 
sandwiched  in  between  more  ambi- 
tious structures  announces  that  "Tea 
is  blended  on  the  premises";  and  as 


a  culmination  of  Cranford  remi- 
niscence we  actually  saw  a  steaming 
joint  being  carried  home  for  dinner 
from  the  baker's — although,  alas!  it 
was  not  borne  gallantly  by  a  Captaio 
Brown  for  a  trembling  old  woman, 
hut  gaily  balanced  aloft  on  one  hand 
in  perilous  fashion  bv  a  whistling 
lad. 

King    Street    has    a    sidewalk     so 
narrow  that  only  one  person,  and  a 
very  small  person  at  that,  can  walk 
upon  it  with  comfort.     This  luxury 
was  presented  to  the  town  by  Lady 
Jane   Stanley,    the 
original  of   "Cran- 
ford's"  Honou  r- 
able  Mrs.  Jamieson. 
Lady  Jane  lived  in 
the   big   house    at 
the  end  ofthetown, 
was    the  daughter 
of  an  earl  and  quite 
as  great  a  tyrant 
as  the  mistress   of 
the  asthmatic  Carlo 
and   that  superior 
servant,    Mr.  Mul- 
liner.  One  of  Lady 
Jane's    pet    aver- 
sions was  the  sight 
of  a  couple  walking 
arm  in  arm;    there- 
fore, when  she  pre- 
sented   the    side- 
walk ,  she  stipulated 
that  it  should    be 
limited  to  a  single 
flagstone.  This  lady 
likewise  owned  the 
sedan  chair  which 
figures    so    amus- 
ingly in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  tale.     With  a 
condescension    quite     befitting     her 
station,  she  allowed  her  chairmen  to 
let  it  to  her  friends    and    neighbors 
for  a  consideration  of  fourpence  an 
hour. 

The  plain  brick  face  of  the  Royal 
George  retired  so  modestly  from 
sight  behind  the  protruding  timber 
fa(;ade  of  the  picturesque  old  Rose 
and  Crown  that,  until  the  swinging 
sign,  pushing  itself  in  front  around  a 
sharp  comer,  put  us  right,  we  fancied 
we  were  lost  after  all.     Instead  of  the 
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rotund  face  of  a  Hanoverian  king,  as 

the  name  of  the  inn  would  lead  one  to 
expect,  some  highly  imaginative  artist 
had  pictured  the  brave  and  saintly 
patronof  England,  St.  George,  mounted 
on  a  prancing  steed  of  a  mysteri- 
ous breed,  fighting  a  dragon  most  awful 
and  wonderful  to  behold, — a  com- 
bination of  sea-serpent  and  crocodile, 
who  wears  his  skeleton  outside  Hke 
an  overcoat.  I  was  gazing  in  surprise 
at  this  work  of  art  when  Polly's  voice, 
issuing  from  the  gloomy  archway 
which  yawns  beneath  it,  the  entrance 
to  the  inn.  called  me  to  "come  on  !" 
I  hesitated  a  moment  before  taking 
the  dark  plunge;  then  followed  to 
find  her  opening  a  door  just  inside, 
which    led    into    the    most    cheerful 


AV^hat  welcome  can  be  expressed 
by  a  staircase !  Out  of  great  darkness 
we  came  upon  one  where  the  sunlight, 
pouring  from  a  broad  window  on  the 
landing,  touched  each  spiral  of  the 
richly  carved  oak  balustrade  and 
spread  out  so  cordially  at  the  bottom 
of  a  flight  of  easy  low  steps   that  we 


felt  we  were  expected  to  mount  at 
once  and  be  at  home  in  the  Royal 
George. 

In  the  quaint  office  bar  occupying 
part  of  the  hall,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  diamond- paned  antique 
window  screens,  stood  the  smiling 
landlady,  her  figure  the  sole  dark 
spot  against  the  shining  old  pewter 
and  brass  of  the  background.  She 
came  forward  as  soon  as  our  wants 
were  known,  and  directed  a  trim  little 
chambermaid  to  show  us  rooms. 

The  Royal  George  at  Knutsford 
is  a  treasure-house  of  the  finest  old 
furniture  it  has  ever  been  mv  fate  to 
desire  in  vain.  The  hall,  the  stair- 
case landing,  every  nook  and  comer, 
is  rich  in  relics  of  the  days  when 
Chippendale,  Sheraton  and  like  mas- 
ters of  the  art  were  turning  mahog- 
any into  beautiful  and  useful  form.';. 
Always  a  flourishing  coaching- house, 
and  at  that  period  in  the  beginning 
and  height  of  its  prosperity,  this  inn 
was  evidently  equipped  by  a  land- 
lord with  extremely  good  taste;  and 
successive  proprietors  have  not  only 
preserved  the  beautiful  bits  with 
which  he  adorned  it,  but  have  addt^d 
others  calculated  to  excite  en\'y  and 
delight  in  the  heart  of  an  antiquar\'. 

The  brisk  little  maid  trotted  v.p 
the  staircase  before  us  and  threw  open 
the  door  of  a  room,  asking, "Will  this 
suit  you?  It  is  the  room  which  her 
Majesty  the  late  Queen  occupied  when 
she  passed  through  Knutsford  as 
Princess  Victoria." 

"  Oh ! "  we  both  murmured  in  deeply 
interested  tones, 

"And  one  of  us  may  have  this 
room?"  asked  Polly  in  a  tone  of  sup- 
pressed awe, 

"If  it  pleases  you." 

Pleased  us!  We  became  at  once 
arch  royalists,  entirely  and  complete- 
ly forgetting  in  such  surroundings 
that  our  forefathers  ever  rebelled 
against  a  king.  There  are  no  such 
fanatics  as  renegades,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  our  ancestors 
on  both  sides  had  grown  up  with 
the  United  States  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  we  fairly  trembled  with 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  occupying 
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the  room  in  which  a  princess  had 
slept,  and  of  ourselves  sleeping  in  that 
splendid  mahogany  bed! 

Our  sitting-room  also  proved  such 
a  museum  of  choice  furniture  that 
I  had  to  call  back  Polly  several  times 
from  her  contemplation  of  the  splen- 
did sideboard  and  rare  old  chairs  to 
finish  her  luncheon.  When  our  hos- 
tess came  in  to  ask  how  we  fared,  we 
could  hardly  answer,  so  anxious  were 
we  to  see  the  ballroom  in  which 
Signor  Brunoni  mystified  and  per- 
plexed the  beloved  spinsters  of 
"Cranford"  by  his  magic,  and  where 
they  sat,  not  quite  sure  they  ought 
to  remain,  until  Miss  Matty  discovered 
that  the  presence  of  the  Rector 
stamped  the  entertainment  as  sancti- 
fied by  the  Church.  This  ballroom 
was  built  a  hundred  years  or  more 
before  Mrs.  Gaskell's  time,  but  re- 
decorated a  century  ago  in  Empire 
style.  The  glass  chandelieis  with 
dangling  prisms  burn  up  twenty- 
five  dollars'  worth  of  candles  every 
time  the  ballroom  is  used.  Here 
Louis  Napoleon,  an  ambitious  refugee, 
anxiously  watching  events,  danced 
with  the  belles  of  the  county. 
Perhaps  he  honored  some  of  the 
Chippendale  furniture  by  performing 
his  favorite  feat  of  running  around 
the  backs  of  the  chairs  when  they 
were  set  at  the  supper  table.  This 
loom  has  witnessed  many  a  splendid 


county  ball  and  assembly;  for 
the  Royal  George  is  highly  fa- 
vored by  the  noblemen  who  own 
estates  near  by. 

Our  hostess  led  us  out  into 
the  broad  sunny  stable-yard  where 
formerly  the  Manchester  coach, 
with  great  stamping  satin-coated 
horses,  awaited  daily  its  patrons, 
through  a  smoking-room  wains- 
coted high  with  richly  colored  oak, 
full  of  old  tables  and  benches  in 
nooks  and  corners  so  cozy  that 
only  the  pencil  of  a  Saddler 
can  do  justice  to  it.  The  upper 
end  of  the  now  quiet  courtyard 
opens  on  Princess  Street,  where 
Miss  Matty  lived  her  gentle  life 
and  tried  hard  to  keep  a  little 
shop  with  "tea  blended  on  the 
premises."  Her  house  is  pointed  out 
to  credulous  tourists  nearly  opposite 
the  taproom. 

On  Princess  Street  the  fine  large 
square  brick  dwellings,  their  doors 
embellished    by   huge   shining   brass 
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door-plates  and  knockers,  proclaim 
the  utmost  gentility  and  respecta- 
bility; but,  alas!  several  of  the  owners 
have  been  forced  to  follow  Miss 
Matty's  example,  and  give  over  part 
of  their  spacious  abodes  to  trade, 
and  the  old  street  has  consequently 
ceased  to  be  purely  residential.  All 
the  houses  t^tand  close  upon  the  pave- 
ment, dignified,  secretive  and  so 
abhorring  vulgarity  that  it  was  only 
through  a  chance  open  gate  or  door 
that  we  caught  occasional  glimpses 
of  bright  flowers  and  spreading  trees 
in  the  rear  gardens,  well  concealed 
from  the  inquisitive  gaze  of  passers. 
It  is  not  alone  for  gentle  ladies  that 
this  town   was   formerly   celebrated. 


Knutsford  produced  one  of  the  most 
noted  "  gentlemen  of  the  road  "  of  his 
time,  a  romantic  highwayman  bearing 
the    un romantic    name    of    Higgins. 
He    was    a    person    possessing    such 
elegant  manners  and  of  so  prepossess- 
ing an   exterior,    was  so   thoroughly 
irreproachable  in  his  demeanor,  that 
even    his    wife    never    suspected    his 
character.     He  had  a  quiet  way  of 
going  to  balls  given  by   the  gentry, 
and,  after  making  himself  most  agree- 
able, slipping  away  early  to  stop  the 
carriage  of  the  most  bejewelled  lady 
of  the  company  and,  with  pistol  at 
her  head,  rudely  despoil  his  former 
partner  in  the  dance  of  all  her  precioxis 
ornaments.     He    would     appear    at 
public  assemblies,   and  when 
sure    he   had    been    noticed, 
hurry    home    to   mount     his 
famous     horse.    Black    Bess, 
and    tear     leagues   over    the 
country  to  commit  a  robberv 
and  murder  between  midnight 
and   breakfast.      It   was  his 
complacency    in    one  of  the 
most  atrocious  of  these  crimes 
which  brought  his    nefarious 
deeds  to  light  and  his  body 
to  the  hangman.      To    spite 
the    chief   scandal -monger    of 
the  town,  he  reported  a  fear- 
ful tragedy  as  having  occurred 
in  Bristol  several  hours  before 
it  was  possible  that  the  news 
could  have  reached  Knutsford. 
An   old    woman     had    been 
horribly  murdered  and  robbed. 
He  was   suspected,   arrested, 
convicted  and  executed,   but 
his  faithful  wife    always  re- 
fused  to  believe  him  guilty, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  wrote  a   confession   open- 
ly boasting  of  his  crimes. 

We  followed  Princess  Street, 
which  winds  by  many  turn- 
ings out  onto  the  Moor,  and 
on  our  way  to  Higgins's  for- 
mer home,  a  great,  sober,  ivy- 
draped  mansion  still  stand- 
ing on  the  Heath,  came 
upon  a  sight  that  would 
have  warmed  Miss  Matty's 
heart,  and  lured  every  comfit 
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out  of  the  jars  which  stood  with 
the  tea  on  her  little  counter.  The 
school  tots  of  Knutsford  were  march- 
ing in  procession  as  escorts  to  the 
school  tots  of  Manchester,  their  guests 
for  the  day.  The  little  Knutsford 
children,  none  of  them  over  eight 
years  old,  were  trotting  their  sturdy 
little  legs  in  the  endeavor  to  show 
their  guests  the  length  of  the  two 
streets,  the  comraerciat  and  the  resi- 
dential, which  start  far  apart,  above 
and  below  the  churchyard,  to  meet 
in  democratic  fashion  at  the  lodge 
gates  of  Tatton  Park,  where  tea  was 
tj  be  served  by  His  Lordship  for 
the  children.  The  column  was 
headed  by  the  Knutsford  Brass 
Band  braying  its  loudest,  and  Mar- 
tha and  her   young  man   had   both 


The  town  moth- 

vith    ill-concealed 

sidewalks;    and 


^5..    ::^. 
-5^^^ 


come  out  to  gaze, 
ers  and  fathers, 
pride,  Hned  the 
one  delighted 
parent  actually 
overcame  his 
English  tacitur- 
nity enough  to 
shout,  with  loud 
conviction,  as 
his  little  Johnny 
went  stolidly 
tramping  b  y  : 
"Him  'II  be  a 
mon  if  he  lives 
to  grow  up. 
Mother!" 

The  gentry-. 
Hke  those  dear 
ladies  Miss  Pole 
and  Miss  Matty, 
were  perhaps 
peeping  behind 
closed  blinds. 
We  saw  one  of 
them,  a  gentle- 
woman hardly 
visible  where  she 

h  i  d     discreetly    c,  iiiiiimm.n.  r,  a.  m. 
behind   a    rose-  mrs.  gas 

bush  in  the  only 

garden  which  is  bold  enough  to  show 
itself  to  the  street.  Curiosity  had 
proved  too  strong  for  that  sweet 
creature  who,  owing  to  the  thick  foli- 
age before  her  windows,   was   driven 


forth  to  see  the  sight.  The  little 
ones  were  a  sight  well  worth  coming' 
forth  to  see,  for  there  are  no  more 
perfect  cherubs  on  earth  than  Eng- 
lish youngsters, 
no  matter  to 
what  class  they 
belong.  These 
blue-eyed,  rosy- 
cheeked,  rurlv- 
headed  angels 
trudged  along  on 
their  straight 
little  legs  with 
a  step  which 
promised  to 
acquire  with 
years  the  true 
British  spring. 
The  bovs  were 
attired  in  exact 
imitation  of  their 
fathers,  waist- 
coats, "cords" 
and  caps;  the 
motherly  little 
girls,  in  their 
spotless  white 
pinafores,  kept 
tmtry  wiikei.  pb,  sc.  o  r  d  c  f  On  t  he 
LL,  1S51  ma  re  h  by  re- 

straining all  at- 
tempts the  tiny  chaps  made  to  loiter 
and  frolic  by  the  way. 

At  a  turn  of  the  road  as  we  passed 
near  the  Park  we  espied  one  Signor 
Garibaldi    with    a    richly    decorated 
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hokey-pokey  cart  ready 
to  take  in  all  the  spare 
pennies  and  ruin  the 
English  digestion,  if  pos- 
sible. His  fat  pony,  not 
being  fed  on  home-made 
ice-cream,  contentedly 
browsed  on  the  thick 
grass  near  the  spot  where 
his  master  had  concealed 
his  dainties  from  the 
eyes  of  the  watchful 
guardians.  The  games 
were  played  and  the  tea 
was  served  on  the  lawns 
under  thegreatelms  near 
the  lodge,  Tatton  Hall 
stands  fully  two  miles 
back  from  the  gates  in 
this  splendid  domain  of 
over  a  thousand  acres, 
and  the  little  fellows, 
who  were  here  joined 
by  their  bi^er  brothers 
under  the  safe  conduct 
of  teachers  and  curate, 
felt  free  to  play  as  freely 
as  if  they  were  in  the 
wild  woods,  instead  of 
among  the  fine  oaks  of  a  Fr™  ih=  bu.i  i,,  d. 
nobleman's  park. 

In  the  tall  red  brick 
house  facing  the  Heath,  Mrs.  Gaskell 
spent  thirteen  years  of  her  early  life; 
and  roaming  about  the  moorland 
near  KnutsfonJ,  Charles  X.  of  France 
while  still  the  Comte  d'Artois.  with 
a  passion  for  botany,  almost  lost  his 
life  when  under  the  guidance  of  a 
French    dancing    master,    who    had 


MRS.   QASKELL,    1829 

settled  in  the  town,  probably  as  a 
hair-dresser,  he  got  into  a  bog  while 
searching  for  a  very  rare  plant. 
The  dancing-master  pirouetted  lightly 
over  the  quaking  quagmire,  while  the 
future  king  sank  deep  in  the  slough, 
and  was  only  with  difficulty  pulled 
out  alive,  to  make  trouble  later  for 
France. 

"  How  could  we  have  been  so 
deceived  by  mere  chimneys," 
Polly  constantly  repeated,  when 
in  the  soft  twilight  we  again 
tramped  about  the  little  town; 
"  there  is  n"t  a  commonplace  cor- 
ner in  Knutsford  1 "  The  town  is 
filled  with  queer  little  old  inns. 
which  seem  to  exist  as  much 
for  decorative  purposes  as  for 
liquid  refreshment.  The  Three 
Feathers  is  my  favorite,  with 
its  great  gilt  emblem  in  high 
relief  nearly  covering  the  whole 
of  the  low  pink  stucco  front  and 
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curling  the  tips  of  giant  plumes  over 
the  thatch  of  the  long  low  roof.  The 
sign  of  'Lord  Eldon  One  Cheer  More' 
is  such  a  remarkable  painting  that  it 
may  possibly  some  day  wander  into 
a  transatlantic  antiquity  shop,  and 
from  there  be  converted  into  many 
dollars  and  the  great-grandfather 
of  some  relic -hunting  ancestor- seeking 
American." 

Beginning  with  the  fine  old  house 
overlooking  the  churchyard,  which 
still  bears  the  sign  of  a  physician,  and 
in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  day  was  the  resi- 
dence of  her  dear  old  friend  Dr.  Peter 
Holland,  whose  grandson  is  the  pres- 
ent Lord  Knutsford,  we  explored 
every  court  and  lane,  choosing  houses 
for  our  old  friends  of  "Cranford"  and 
bitterly  resenting  the  modern  light 
which  illuminated  every  step  of  the 
way  from  Mrs.  Forester's  in  the  upper 
town  to  the  cavernous  entrance  to  the 
George.  We  wanted  a  lantern  and 
pattens!  but  had  to  be  contented 
with  the  bed  and  an  old-time  candle- 
stick which  had  once  served  the  Prin- 
cess Victoria. 

Knutsford  has  in  no  way  lost  the 
flavor  of  earlier  days.  The  Manches- 
ter tripper  and  the  motorist  have 
not  yet  materially  damaged  the 
charm  and  repose  which  inspired 
"  Cranford."  When  a  chance  auto- 
mobile invades  the  quiet  street,  the 
wild  machine  seems  to  fall  under 
the  gentle  spell  of  the  Amazons; 
and  the  watchful  mothers  still  dart 
out  of  the  doors  of  the  low  thatch- 
ed cottages  hemmed  in  between  the 
more  pretentious  brick  houses  of 
King  Street  to  snatch  an  incautious 
child  from  danger  if  a  well  ordered 
English  horse  appears  at  either  end. 
In  the  many  queer  courts  and  quaint 


passages  uniting  the  upper  and  the 
lower  street  are  houses  which  have 
completely  escaped  bcfth  the  ravages 
and  the  improvements  of  Time. 

Our  last  moments  in  Knutsford 
were,  like  our  first,  spent  near  the 
grave  where  the  birds  were  singing  so 
happily,  and  as  we  leaned  from  the 
window  of  the  railway  carriage  which 
bore  us  on  toward  Manchester  we 
actually  failed  to  frown  at  the  offend- 
ing chimneypots,  so  busy  was  our 
fancy  with  the  quaint  dwelHngs  they 
crowned  and  so  full  of  delight  were 
our  hearts  that  we,  too,  had  walked 
the  twisting  streets  hallowed  by  the 
footsteps  of  the  ladies  rf  Cranford 
and  their  immortal  historian,  Eliza- 
beth Cleghom  Gaskell. 
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THE 


KESSELSTADT  DEATH-MASK"  OF 

SHAKESPEARE 


i^NTEREST    in    this 
famous  relic,  which 

led  to  much  dis- 
cussion by  critics 
and  artists  about 
sixty  years  ago, 
has  been  lately  re- 
vived by  the  news- 
paper statement  that  Professor  Lewis- 
sohn,  said  to  be  "a  noted  German 
Shakespearian  scholar,"  after  years 
of  study,  has  become  convinced  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  mask.  The  main 
facts  about  it,  briefly  stated,  are  as 
follows : 

Count  and  Canon  Francis  von 
Kesselstadt  died  at  Mainz,  Nov.  i8. 
1841,  the  sole  survivor  and  heir  of  an 
old  and  noble  family.  He  had  in- 
herited and  collected  many  pictures, 
among  which  was  a  small  one  repre- 
senting the  corpse  of  a  man,  crowned 
with  a  wreath,  lying  in  state  on  a 
bed.  It  bears  the  date  in  gilt,  "Ao 
1637,"  with  the  added  inscription, 
"Traditionem  nach  Shakespeare,"  and 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  Kessel- 
stadt family  at  Cologne  for  more  than 
a  century.  In  1842  the  Count's  pic- 
tures were  sold  at  auction  in  Mainz, 
and  this  one  was  bought  by  an  anti- 
quary named  Jourdan,  who  in  1845 
or  1846  sold  it  to  Ludwig  Becker,  an 
artist  who  later  became  "Court 
Painter"  in  the  duchy  of  Hesse. 

It  occurred  to  Becker  that  the 
painting  might  have  been  copied 
from  an  earlier  one  or  from  a  cast  or 
bust  of  Shakespeare;  and  later  he 
learned  that  an  old  cast  of  a  face  had 
been  in  the  Count's  gallery,  but  no 
one  remembered  who  had  bought  it. 
Becker,  however,  kept  it  in  mind  and 
in  1849  found  it  in  Mainz,  "in  a 
broker's  shop  among  rags  and  junk." 
He  at  once  recognized  the  likeness  to 


the  picture  and  got  possession  of  it. 
Careful  examination  proved  that  it 
was  certainly  a  cast  taken  from  a 
man's  face,  as  was  partly  proved  by 
hairs  from  the  head,  mustache,  and 
beard  (shown  by  expert  scrutiny  to 
be  human  hair)  imbedded  in  the 
plaster.  The  color  of  these  corre- 
sponds with  that  on  the  poet's  bxist 
in  the  Stratford  church. 

In  1849  Becker  took  the  painting 
and  mask  to  England,  where  they 
were  examined  by  the  authorities 
of  the  British  Museum  and  others. 
He  left  them  there  in  the  care  of 
Professor  Owen, and  in  1864  they  were 
exhibited  in  Stratford,  at  the  Ter- 
centenary celebration  of  the  poet's 
birthday.  Becker  died  in  Australia 
in  April,  1861,  and  Owen  returned  the 
relics  to  his  family.  He  said  that 
if  the  supposed  history  of  the  mask 
could  be  established,  the  Museum 
would  hardly  hesitate  to  pay  the 
price  asked  for  it — reported  to  have 
been  £50,000. 

The   cast    has   the    inscription   on 
the  back  "+A°    D°' 1616,"  evidently 
made  with   a  blunt  stick  when  the 
plaster  was  soft.     William  Page,  the 
artist,  who  went  to  Darmstadt  (where 
it  had  been  deposited  in  the  Ducal 
Museum)  to  examine  it,  made  careful 
measurements  of  it  which   he  after- 
ward  compared   with    the   Stratford 
bust.     He  says;  "Of  these  twenty-six 
measures,  at  least  ten   or  twelve  fit 
exactly   corresponding  points  in   the 
Stratford  bust.      To  a  working  artist's 
mind,  the  agreement  of  these  measures 
is  either  a  miracle  or  a  demonstration 
that  thev  are  from  the    same   face." 
He  adds  that  those  that  do  ho'  agree 
are    confined    to    parts    of    the   face 
"where  there  is  acknowledged  error  on 
the  part  of  the  sculptor  of  the  bust." 
655 
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In  1873  and  subsequently  the 
authenticity  of  the  cast  was  again 
widely  discussed;  and  Prof.  Dowden 
caused  a  portrait  based  upon  it  to 
be  etched  for  his  smaller  edition  of 
the  Sonnets  (1881).  For  fuller  in- 
formation about  it,  see  Scribner's 
Magazine  (J.  S.  Hart),  vol.  viii.,  304, 


and  vol.  X.,  558  (W.  Page);  the  Anti 
quary  (Lord  Ronald  Gower),  vol.  ii. 
Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby's  "Shakespeare 
the  Man  and  the  Book,"  Part  I.,  p.  84 
Friswell's  "Portraits  of  Shakespeare" 
{1864),  pp.  i6-a8;  and  J.  P.  pJorris's 
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AN  ARTIST  OF  THE  PAST 

WILLIAM   EDWARD  WEST 
AND  HIS    FRIENDS  AT  HOME   AND   ABROAD 

By  N.  P.  Dunn 


9ARELESS  of  fame 
a  man  must  be 
who,  while  doing 
his  life-work  in  his 
best  possible  man- 
ner, does  not  take 
the  precaution,  in 
a  long  career  as 
painter,  to  sign  a  single  canvas. 
Thus  it  was  with  William  Edward 
West.  Certainly,  however,  he  was 
not  without  ambition ;  for,  overcoming 
one  O&stacle  after  another,  he  worked 
out  his 'artistic  salvation  and  achieved 
at  last  a  place  of  no  mean  importance 
in  his  world.  But  it  was  a  place  so 
quietly  filled,  and  so  modestly,  that 
few  to-day  know  anything  of  his  life 
or  his  works.  The  Wests  were  of 
Culpeper  County,  Virginia,  of  English 
origin,  and  related,  it  is  said,  to  the 
Pennsylvania  family  of  that  name 
from  which  Benjamin  West  was 
descended.  In  1785  Edward  West, 
a  watchmaker  by  profession,  and  a 
man  of  great  inventive  talent,  moved 
from  Virginia  to  Lexington,  Ky., 
where,  on  December  10,  1788,  his 
son,  William  Edward,  was  bom.  In 
this  boy  the  genius  of  the  father 
was  transmuted — recalling  the  gold- 
smith of  Florence  and  Ghirlandaio, 
his  artist  son.  He  showed  early 
promise  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr,  Samuel  Brown,  a 
man  of  broad  interests  and  culture 
who    was    a    graduate    of    Aberdeen 


and  had  studied  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

He    could    appreciate    the   artistic 
starvation  to  which  the  lad  must  suc- 
cumb if  left  iri  an  inland  country  town 
of  that  day,  and  it  was  due  to  his 
influence  that  West  soon  became  a 
pupil  of  Thomas  Sully,  in  Philadel- 
phia.    In    1807,   Washington    Irving 
gave  to  Sully  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Miss  Gratz,  which  led  to  his  painting 
her  portrait.     It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  she  sat  to  the  younger  artist  at 
the  same  time.     The  picture  repro- 
duced in  this  article  was  sold  at  Mr, 
West's  death, and  it  is  remembered  by 
those  who  saw  it  then,  that  it  was  con- 
fidently said   to  be    Rebecca    Gratz. 
The    present    owners,    never    having 
heard  of  this  attribution,  have  con- 
sidered  it   an    Unknown,    but   com- 
parison with  the  Sully  portrait   and 
the    Mai  bone    miniature    leaves    no 
reasonable     doubt     that     the     West 
picture  represents  the  same  woman. 
This  was  ten  years  before  Washing- 
ton   Irving's    praise    of    his    young 
Jewish  friend  kindled  a  glow  of  ad- 
miration in   Sir  Walter  which  gave 
us  the  tender  picture  in  "Ivanhoe"  of 
which  she  was  the  prototype.     The 
grave   and   sweet   young   woman   of 
West's  portrait  we  can   believe   has 
already  made  her  great  renunciation. 
For  her   faith's  sake  she  has  parted 
from  her  Christian  lover.     Henceforth 
life  is  to  be  tilled  with  all  good  deeds, 
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and  she  is  to  live  to  a  great  age, 
admired  and  beloved;  but  the  artist 
has  read  the  story  of  those  eyes  and 
has  written  it  for  us  in  imperishable 


possible  for  him  to  set  out  for  Italy 
and  assisted  him  until  he  was  able 
to  support  himself.  The  autumn  of 
~i9  found  him  embarked  for  Havre, 


fashion — the  story  of  an  abnegation,     and   in    January,    1820,    he 


at 


wnLiAM  EDWARD  west's 

On  leaving  Philadelphia  West  went 
to  Natchez,  Mississippi,  where  he 
used  laughingly  to  say  he  hung  out 
his  sign  "as  a  first-class  portrait- 
painter."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
name  never  appeared  on  a  studio 
door.  Here  in  Natchez  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  out  that  he  could 
not  draw,  and  he  was  soon  planning 
a  course  of  study  abroad.  His  patron 
and    friend.    Dr.    Brown,    made    it 


work  in  Florence.  In  a  letter  to  his 
father,  written  on  February  4th,  he 
says: 

I  arrived  in  this  place  the  13th  o£  January, 
and  was  immediately  instalfed  a  student 
of  painting  in  the  Academy,  An  American 
coming  this  far  to  study  the  fine  arts  is 
considered  a  great  compliment  by  the 
inhabitants.  .  .  and  ot  course  I  meet 
with  every  civility  I  could  wish.     .     .     . 
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Living  is  very  cheap  after  one  gets  ac-  rooms  with  north  lights  exactly  adapted 

quainted  with  the  way  to  do  it.     At  present  tor  painting  in.     Von  may  think  me  ex- 

I  have  two  elegantly  furnished  rooms   in  tr.ivagant,  but  I  assure  you  that  I  give  no 

the  centre  s<|uarc  of  the  city,  and  a  servant  more   than   S6   per   month   for   the   whole 

to  wait  on  me — all  for  $8  per  month.      I  get  wing.     Give    my    best    love    to    my    dear 


my  breakfast  for  laj  cents,  and  dinner, with  Mother  and  the  family.     I  feel  an  interest 

a  bottle  ofgood  wine,  for  a  little  more  than  in  my  brothers  and  sisters  upon  which  much 

15  cents.      ...    I     employ  my  time  at  of  my  own  happiness  depends,  and  I  am 

present  in  drawing  from  the  statues  and  always  anxious  to  hear  of  their  prosperity, 

learning  Itahan,  but  shall  not  i«iint  much  Believe  me,  my  dear  father, 

until  I  get  into  my  new  quarters,  alKiut  Your  affectionate  son. 

the  1st  of  May.     In  a   pleasant,  quiet  part  William   E.  West. 

of  town  I  have  rented  the  wing  of  one  of  P.S.     How  happy  I  would  be  to  see  any 

the   most    beautiful   palaces   in    Florence,  one  from  Kentucky!  Give  my  best  respects 

consisting  of  twenty  or  thirty  apartments,  to  Dr.  Brown.      ...      I  will  not  fail  to 

not  furnished.      It  contains  several  superb  write  to  him.     I  have  been  here  so  short 
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a  time  that  I  have  little  interesting  to  say 
at  present.  I  would  not  pretend  yet  to 
express  an  ooinion  of  the  paintings  I  have 
seen. 

The  letter,  folded  and  sealed  with 
a  wafer,  is  postmarked  ** Gibraltar" 
and  *' Boston."  Sent  home  from 
the  threshold  of  the  new  life,  and 
with  its  tender,  backward  look  at  the 
old,  which  he  was  never  to  know 
again,  it  is  the  last  we  hear  of  the 
American,  till  in  the  summer  of  1822 
we  find  him  in  Leghorn,  painting  a 
portrait  of  Lord  Byron.  The  Gambas 
and. Byron  were  making  their  villeg- 
giatura  at  Montenero,  where  they 
had  taken  the  Villa  Rossa  for  a  few 
weeks.  A  letter  to  Byron  from  G. 
H.  Bruen,  dated  May  25th,  contained 
the  request  that  he  would  sit  to  West 
for  his  portrait  for  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  New  York.  He  seems 
to  have  consented  very  graciously, 
and  West  in  a  letter  to  his  father, 
written  after  his  return  to  Florence 
in  July,  describes  the  pleasant  ex- 
periences connected  with  this  episode 
in  his  life.*  He  remained  in  Leghorn 
and  drove  daily  to  the  villa.  Byron 
in  his  **  sky-blue  bombasine  or  camlet 
frock-coat,"  and  the  Countess  Guic- 
cioli  with  **her  romantic  appearance" 
and  "hair  of  deep  auburn  color 
flowing  upon  her  shoulders  in  the 
thickest  profusion  of  ringlets"  move 
easily  through  this  letter;  and  his 
pleasure  in  painting  them  as  they 
sat  to  him  alternately  is  shown  in 
every  line.  Byron,  writing  to  him  in 
the  following  September,  asks  what 
he  owes  for  the  portrait  of  the  Coun- 
tess, but  it  appears  that  West  kept 
the  picture,  which  is  said  to  be  now 
owned  in  England.  Diligent  search 
has  failed  to  locate  it,  but  a  copy  in 
pastel  is  owned  by  Sir  J. G.  Tollemache 
Sinclair.  During  these  weeks  of  inter- 
course w^ith  the  villa,  Shelley  was 
sometimes  a  visitor  there,  and  the 
pencil  sketcht  made  of  him  at  their 
first  meeting  remained  a  valued 
possession  of  the  artist's  till  the  last. 

•  A  detailed  account  by  West  of  his  meeting  with 
Byron  was  published  in  the  \ew  Monthly  Magazine 
and  Literary  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  1826.  and  is  largely 
quoted  by  Moore  in  his  "Life  and   Letters." 

t  Reproduced  in  the  Century  for  October,  1905. 


The  pleasant  days  among  the  hills 
were  rudely  ended.  The  Gambas 
were  ordered  to  leave  Tuscany  at  once, 
and  Byron  accompanied  them  back  to 
Pisa  just  as  Leigh  Hunt  arrived  to 
take  up  his  quarters  on  the  ground 
floor  of  Byron's  palace  there.  West 
remained  at  Pisa  for  some  days  as 
Byron's  guest.  Shelley  had  come 
from  Lerici  to  help  establish  the 
Hunts  in  their  new  abode,  and  so  we 
find  him  and  the  artist  again  together, 
this  time  under  the  historic  roof  of 
Michael  Angelo's  Casa  Lanfranchi. 
The  Kentucky  youth  had  indeed 
travelled  far!  West,  not  finding  the 
time  auspicious  for  improving  By- 
ron's or  the  Guiccioli's  portrait,  left 
suddenly  for  Florence;  but  we  must 
believe  that  he  carried  with  him 
strong  impressions  of  the  group  of 
men  and  women  amongst  whom  he 
had  so  lately  moved,  and  no  better 
proof  of  this  is  needed  than  his  match- 
less portrait  of  Shelley,  probably 
completed  immediately  on  his  return. 
In  a  few  days  Shelley  was  dead.  The 
chapter  was  closed.  Tuckerman  tells 
us  that  in  speaking  of  the  poet  long 
afterwards,  he  was  still  strongly 
under  the  spell  of  his  wonderful 
personality. 

The  Byron  portrait  *  Mr.  West 
copied  many  times,  sometimes  well 
but  in  later  days  rather  weakly. 
Several  replicas  in  this  country  are 
interesting.  One  well  known  in  Eng- 
land was  owned  by  Percy  Kent,  Esq., 
but  is  now  the  property  of  Lord 
Glenesk.  It  is  probably  the  original. 
One  was  painted  for  Van  Buren,  who 
died  before  it  was  finished.  West 
retained  the  picture;  at  his  death  it 
passed  to  his  niece,  who  recently  sold 
it  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  now  owned 
by  Mrs.  Joseph  Drexel  and  is  preserved 
in  her  collection  at  Pen  Ryn.  His 
own  Byron,  the  one  he  always  kept 
and  repeatedly  copied,  was  sold  at 
auction  after  his  death  and  cannot 
now  be  traced. 

West's  stay  in  Italy  came  to  an 
end  in  1824,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
year  we  find  him  established  in  Paris. 
Washington  Irving,  whose  friendship 

*  Reproduced  in  the  Century  for  October.  1905. 
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was  to  enrich  his  life  to  its  end,  is 
already  his  good  comrade,  and  a 
coterie  of  pleasant  people  are  gathered 
in  his  studio.  From  December,  1824, 
through  the  early  months  of  the 
following  year,  Irving's  Diary  abounds 
with  references  to  him:  "Dec.  28th. 
Called  at  Mr.  West's— Mrs.  Patterson 
sitting  for  her  picture — Lynch  there 
— stayed  there  till  half  past  three. 
Feb.  sth,  1825.  Called  at  West's, 
Mr.  Lynch  and  Miss  Caton  sitting. 
Feb.  10th.  Called  at  West's — found 
the  daughter-in-law  and  granddaugh- 
tersof  La  Fayette  there — accompanied 
the  Storrows  to  see  West's  pictures. 
Feb.  i6th.  Called  on  West— had 
much  conversation  about  Lord  By- 
ron," etc.  Pleasant  glimpses  these 
of  busy,  happy  days. 

Mrs.  Patterson  (ni'e  Caton)  and 
her  sisters,  the  famous  granddaughters 
of  Charles  Carroll,  known  as  the 
"three  American  Graces,"  became 
at  this  time  Mr.  West's  warm  friends, 
and  these  hours  in  his  Paris  studio 


WASHINGTON   IRVING 


were  the  prelude  to  many  happy 
days  together  in  England,  where  the 
three  beauties,  Mary,  Louisa  and 
Elizabeth, were  to  become  respectively 
the  Marchioness  of  Wellesley,  the 
Duchess  of  Leeds  and  Lady  Stafford. 
The  move  to  London  was  made  in 
the  spring  of  1825.  Irving  writes 
to  Leslie. 

Paris,  May  7.  1825- 
Mr  DEAR  Leslie, 

I  wish  you  joy  of  your  marriage,  wrhich 
has  my  full  consent  (though  never  asked) 
and  my  hearty  approbation.  This  will 
be  handed  you  by  Mr.  West— a  brother  of 
the  brush.  Of  his  merits  as  an  artist  you 
will  judge  for  yourself.  I  recommend  him 
to  your  friendship  as  a  man  for  whom  I 
feel  a  particular  regard,  and  whom  I  am 
sure  you  will  like.  With  my  kind  remem- 
brances to  Mrs.    Leslie  and  your    sister. 


Later  he  writes  to  West  himself: 

I  would  give  all  the  money  in 
my  pocket  to  have  your  painting 
room  and  all  its  frequenters  back 
again.  ...  1  am  glad  you  are 
so  well  pleased  with  London.  .  . 
In  the  mean  while  I  will  en- 
deavor to  reconcile  myself  to  my 
lot  in  this  artificial  metropolis. 

For  the  next  fourteen 
years  West  was  to  make  his 
home  in  England.  He  worked 
hard  and  obtained  prompt 
recognition ;  success  and  hap- 
piness seemed  secure  in  sur- 
roundings so  congenial.  That 
autumn  Mrs.  Patterson  m.ar- 
ried  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
at  that  time  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  A  letter  from 
Elizabeth  Caton  to  West 
announces  the  engagement. 
It  is  postmarked  "  Dublin  Oct. 
2oth,  1825"  She  says  of 
her  sister: 

She  will  be  one  of  the  loveliest 
Vice-Queens  the  Irish  ever  had. 
and  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  be 
extremely  popular.  The  King 
has  expressed    the    highest    ap- 
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probation  of  his  choice 
as  well  as  all  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  family,  and 
I  confidently  anticipate 
a  great  deal  of  happiness 
for  her.     .  My 

sister  desires  me  to  ask 
you,  if  she  wishes  to 
have  her  portrait  and 
Lord  Wellesley's  taken, 
whether  you  would  come 
to  Ireland  to  do  it  in  the 
course  of  the  winter. 

This  letter  directs 
that  the  writer's  own 
portrait  be  sent  to 
America  as  soon  as 
finished.  No  por- 
traits of  the  Catons 
can  with  certainty 
be  assigned  to  West. 
It  is  hoped  they  may 
yet  be  found. 

In  the  autumn  of 
1827  Mr.  West  was 
chosen  to  paint  Mrs. 
Hemans's  picture.  He 
went  down  to  Rhyl- 
ion  where  he  remain- 
ed a  month  or  more  ''"c^m'i 
and  "finished  three 
several  portraits"  of 

his    hostess.       One  of  these  remained  I  send  you  the  lines  on  the  picture  which 

in  the  family,  one  was  sent  to  her  I  have  made  an  effort  to  write.  .  .  . 
friend,  Prof.  Charles  E.  Norton,  and  Had  the  portrait  represented  any  one  else, 
is  here  reproduced  by  the  kind  per-  I  could  have  spoken  of  the  beauty  which 
mission  of  his  daughter,  the  present  your  exquisite  coloring  has  bestowed, 
owner.  The  third  passed  into  the  but  in  the  present  instance  I  could  not  do 
hands  of  a  man  named  Fisher.  Mr.  so  without  an  appearance  of  vanity. 
West  doubtless  painted  for  himself  a 

fourth  picture,   for  this  hung  in  his         ^'^  1829  she  says: 
own  room  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Tell    me    whether    you    would  like    to 

veiled  from  curious  eyes  and  guarded  have  my  lines  on  the  picture  published  in 
with  jealous  care.  It  was  sold  with  the  volume  I  am  now  preparing.  You 
the  rest  of  his  works  and  has  know  I  only  desire  to  do  with  them  what 
vanished.  you  desire  most. 

These    weeks    in    Wales     were    to  Ever  faithfully  youre, 

set   their  seal  upon   West's  life.     A  F.  H. 

friendship    sprang    up    between   him         Again  she  writes: 
and       Mrs.      Hemans     which     was 

doubtless  the  strongest  tie  he  formed.  I  believe  I  told  you  that  I  was  com- 

Her  letters  are  largely  undated,  pleting  my  "Records  of  Woman"  for 
but  the  correspondence — extending  publication;  I  think  they  bear  more  the 
over  several  years — perhaps  ended  impress  of  my  heart  and  mind — particu- 
only  with  her  death  in  1835.  She  larly  one  lately  composed — than  anything 
writes:  else   I  have  written;  but  there  is  always 
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an  ideal  of  beauty  and  passion  and  music 
within  me,  which  I  never  can  embody  in 
language — it  is  as  if  a  sweet  song  went 
floating  past  mc,  the  expression  of  which 
I  could  not  catch  or  repeat.  If  1  were 
happier,  perhaps  I  could  attain  far  higher 
excellence.  ...  I  am  going  from 
home  on  the  37th  .  .  .  will  you,  for 
once,  try  to  remember  a  dale  and  write 
to  me  before  this  day  week?  [Again:]  I 
have  suffered  a  good  deal  from  illness  since 
I  last  wrote  to  you,  and  have  received  my 
usual  douceur  of  being  told  to  consiiier  it 
as  ■'  the  penalty  of  genius " — a  fearful 
prelude  to  I  know  not  how  many  leeches 
and  other  atrocities — poor  genius!  .  .  , 
I  hear  much  of  the  beauty  of  your  paint- 
ings at  Kinmel^  do  you  please  and  satisfy 
yourself  ? 

The  remaining  letters  are  the 
pathetic  outpourings  of  an  unhappy 
woman's  heart  to 
a  friend  who  would 
never  have  allowed 
her  confidence  to 
be  betrayed.  From 
the  packet  there 
falls  a  yellowing 
paper  whose  ink  is 
faint.  It  is  a  copy 
in  her  own  hand- 
writing of  her  poem 
called  "Haunted 
Ground,"  Haunt- 
ed ground  indeed! 
I  tie  up  the  letters, 
repentant  that  I 
read  them.  Let 
them  find  sanctu- 
ary in  the  little, 
old  portfolio  where 
he  placed  them 
long  ago. 

Miss  Browne, 
Mrs.  Hemans"s  sis- 
ter, wrote  to  West: 
■ '  Your  third  picture 
of    my    sister   is 

thought  a  very  book-plate  made  fok 
striking  likeness  present  from  john 
and  is  much  ad- 
mired, .  ,  ,  "  One  of  her  sons 
comparing  the  portrait  to  a  bust  by 
Angus  Fletcher  said ; ' '  The  bust  is  the 
poetess,  but  the  picture  is  alt  Mother." 
W.   M.   Rossetti  has  written  that  it 


'  'shows  us  that  Mrs.  Hemans  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four  was  eminently  pleasing 
and  good-looking,  with  an  air  of 
amiability  and  sprightly  gentleness 
and  of  confiding  candor  which,  while 
none  the  less  womanly,  might  almost 
be  termed  childlike  in  its  limpnd 
depth." 

Surely  a  rare  charm  and  dis- 
tinction pervade  the  picture,  and 
its  haunting  eyes  alone  might  make 
an  artist's  reputation. 

In  1838  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Wellesley  returned  to 
England  where  West  was  often  at 
their  home,  Irving  was  soon  after 
established  in  London  and  wrote  to 
his  brother,  on  Dec.  7,  1829:  "Little 
West,  the  painter,  is  at  the  country 
seat  of  Francis  Baring.  .  .  .  He 
has  been  in  town  but  once  in  two  or 
three  days  since  I 
have  been  here, 
when  we  had  a 
merry  dinner,  he, 
Newton  and  mv- 
self,  at  Mills'  lod- 
gings, I  expect 
him  shortlyintown 
to  remain."  Prob- 
ably to  this  time 
we  should  refer  his 
portrait  of  Irving 
now  owned  by  his 
niece.  Mrs,  Bryant. 
Mr.  West  used  to 
say  that  Iri'ing 
l  had  an  odd  obli- 
i  quity  of  eye  which 
s  no  one  but  himself 
\  had  dared  to  paint. 
^  The  friends  were 
I  now  constantly  to- 
I  gether.  Their  tastes 
[  andideashadmuch 
in     common,    and 


(two  of  Mr,   West's 
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best- known  figure 
pieces  were  sugges- 
ted by  stories  of 
Irving's,      These 

were    "The   Pride    of   the    Village," 

owned  by  Miss  Norton,  in  Cambridge, 

and  "Annette  de  I'Arbre." 

His  portrait  of  Byron  "had  made 

him  famous,"  to  quote  Peter  Ir\ing, 
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but  it  was  his 
"Annette  de  I'Ar- 
bre,"  when  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Royai 
Academy  of  which 
he  afterwards  said, 
"That  picture  pro- 
cured me  my  intro- 
ductionto  the  Eng- 
Hsh  nobility."  It 
attracted  the  no- 
ticeof  Samuel  Rog- 
ers. Tuckerman 
says,  rather  quaint- 
ly: "The  appre- 
ciation of  the  bard 
of  Memory  drew 
general  attention 
to  the  picture,  his 
ever-ready  s  y  m- 
pathy  with  talent 
secured  the  artist 
his  friendship,  and 
this  was  the  aus- 
picious commence- 
ment of  a  long 
and  prosperous  res- 
idence in  London, 
cheered  by  the 
richest '  companion  - 
ship."  "Annette 
de  I'Arbre"  is 
among  the  pictures 
by  West  which  are 
still  eluding  syste- 
matic  search. 
Rogers  sought  out 

Mr.    West    and,    ex-       Froiinl.eMiulinEb,Wm.Ed. 

tending  to  him  the 
famous  hospitality 

of  his  home,  launched  him  in  a  society 
he  was  well  able  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy.  He  was  now  established  at 
IS  Wigmore  Street,  where  many 
notes  of  invitation  to  St.  James's 
Place  found  their  way.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  West  ever  had 
the  desire  or  the  temerity  to  ask 
permission  to  paint  the  skull -I  ike 
features  of  his  friend, 

John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  was 
at  this  time  in  London.  He  writes 
to  West: 

I  have  not  yet  thanked  you  for  your 
most   acceptable   and   valuable  present  of 


WILLIAM    t 

an  engraved  portrait  from  your  unrivalled 
picture  of  Lord  Byron.  I  am  about  to 
ask  at  your  hands  another  favor.  The 
name  of  Nathaniel  Macon  can  not  be  un- 
known to  any  citizen  or  native  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  desirous  to 
present  this  Fabricius  of  our  country 
with  a  seal  and  a  book-plate  for  which  the 
following  is  my  device:  A  cross,  argent, 
four  plants  of  tobacco  of  eight  leaves  each. 
or;  crest,  a  stalk  of  Indian  corn  in  full 
bearing;  motto,  Suunt  ctiique.  Now  I 
cannot  find  an  artist  who  has  any  con- 
ception of  the  likeness  of  a  tobacco  plant 
or  a  stalk  of  Indian  com;  and  1  venture 
to  ask  of  you   the    favor  to  sketch  with  a 
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r  as  you  please)  o 


■    The   book-plate    here   reproduced, 
engraved  by  J.   Cross,    i8   Holborn. 


wrinkles  in  my  face,"  The  capacity 
to  make  this  fatuous  boast  seems  to 
explain  the  man.  I  find  among  West's 
papers  several  notes  which  show  that 


bears  its  own  credentials,  as  being  the 
outcome  of  Randolph's  request. 

Another  friend  of  these  days  was 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  whose  portrait 
West  now  painted.  Born  in  1768, 
the  wearer  of  two  misfit  crowns,  an 
exile  in  America  and  now  in  England, 
the  Comte  de  Survilliers,  as  he  chose 
to  call  himself,  was  hardly  at  sixty- 
four  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  but 
while  sitting  for  his  portrait  he  said: 
"Formerly,  Mr.  West,  I  had  not  these 


the  intercourse  of  painter  and  sitter 
extended  beyond  the  studio  walls, 
but  of  the  portrait  no  trace  has  as  yet 
been  found.  In  1832  recognition 
came  from  home.  Mr.  West  was 
made  an  honorary  member  o£  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  Fif- 
teen Wigmore  Street  continues  to  be 
a  popular  place;  notes  of  invitation 
and  appointments  for  sittings  pour 
in:  but  this  prosperous  career  was 
now   checked  by   two   causes  which 
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eventually  led  to  his 
return  to  America.  His 
health  failed,  and  he 
had  become  the  victim 
of  an  inventive  country- 
manof  his, whose  "pneu- 
matic railway  "  wrecked 
Mr.  West's  fortune  and 
that  of  several  of  his 
friends. 

On  leaving  England 
West  went  first  to  Balti- 
more, where  he  must 
have  made  good  use  of 
his  time  and  opportu- 
nities. Col.  Aspinwall. 
our  consul  in  London, 
had  been  left  in  charge 
of  his  affairs.  He  writes  . 
from  London,  19  April, 
1838:  "  I  am  really 
delighted  to  have  so  ex- 
hilarating a  letter  from 
you  as  yours  of  the 
13th  of  last  month.     I 

felt  that  you  ought  to  succeed  to  your  before  one  year  passes  over  my  head 
utmost  wishes  in  the  United  States.  I  shall  have  paid  every  cent  I  owe 
but  I  feared  the  times;  and  your  very  and  have  a  considerable  surplus  in 
long  silence  strengthened  my  fears."  the  bargain."  In  one  of  Col.  Aspin- 
West  replies,  Jan.,  1839:  "I  have  wall's  letters  he  writes:  "I  see  Wash- 
deferred  writing  you  till  now,  that  ington  Irving  is  talked  of  as  Mayor 
I  might  speak  with  the  more  of  New  York.  He  is  not  fit  for 
certainty  of  my  affairs  and  pros-  it;  he  goes  to  sleep  when  he  ought 
pects.  At  present  I  think  I  may  to  be  alive  to  the  solemn  duty  of 
venture  to  say  that  they  are  flattering  eating  and  drinking.  Half  an  alder- 
beyond  what  I  could  have  hoped,  and     man's  ration  of  green  turtle   would 

send  him  to  Sleepy 
Hollow  for  the  rest  of 
his  Mavoralty." 

In  1840  West  settled 
in  New  York.  Here  he 
Hved  quietly,  mingHng 
little  with  the  younger 
artists,  known  and  val- 
ued by  a  few  friends  and 
dwelling  much  in  the 
past.  Irving  and  he 
were  again  together.  In 
1 84 1  they  made  a  visit  to 
I  Gouvemeur  Kemble  in 
New  Jersey.  Much  later 
they  were  in  Boston  to- 
gether, and  Irving,  en- 
I  closing  an  invitation  to 
the  Assemblies  ball, 
writes: 


My  DEAR  West: 

It  will  be   necessary   to   go 
None  but  managers  are  admitted  in  plain 
clothes.      I  go  in  my  old  diplomatic  coat. 
Yours  truly, 

\V.  Irving. 
Feb.  17th. 

One  likes  the  mention  of  the  "old 
diplomatic  coat."  It  recalls  those 
days  in  Spain  which  gave  us  "The 
Alhambra, "  and  brings  back  grate- 
ful   memories    of    childhood    hours 


spent  with   Irving  in  that  palace   of 
enchantment. 

To  this  period  we  should  doubtless 
refer  the  Prescott,  a  picture  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  great  ability. 
It  hangs  in  the  rooms  of  the  Tennessee 
Historical  Society.  Prescott  was  in 
New  York,  in  April,  1844,  and  had 
known  Irving  for  several  years.  He 
and  Mr.  West  had  another  common 
friend  in  Dr.  Cogswell,  the  head  of 
the    Astor   Library,    and    they   may 
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well  have  met  there  or  in  Boston. 
The  portrait,  compared  with  the 
Ames  picture,  painted  in  1844,  and 
with  Richmond's  picture,  for  which 
Prescott  sat  in  London  in  1850,  is 
strikingly  like.  It  represents  a  younger 
man  than  the  portrait  of  1850,  and 
gives  a  pathetic  hint  of  that  blindness 
which  is  said  to  have  so  slightly 
marked  the  historian's  appearance. 
Increasing  illness  in  1855  caused 
Mr.  West  to  seek  out  his  own  people 
with  a  desire  to  see  again  the  family 
circle  from  which  he  had  been  so  long 
absent.  His  father  had  died  in  1827, 
his  sisters  had  married  and  removed 
to  Tennessee,  so  it  was  to  Nashville 
that  he  turned  his  steps.  There  in 
his  sister's  household  he  spent  his 
last  years.  He  was  soon  at  work 
in  his  indefatigable  fashion,  and  is 
still  remembered  as  he  daily  walked 
to  his  studio,  which  soon  became  a 
popular  place.  The  alert  little  old 
gentleman,  quiet,  well-bred  and  full 
of  anecdote,  was  kept  busy  with 
portrait-painting  till  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  2d  of  November,  1857.  A  sale 
took  place  in  his  studio,  after  the 
artist's    death,  and     a    portfolio     of 


three  hundred  portrait  heads  was 
sold  to  a  drawing-master  for  $50. 
What  a  biography  they  would  have 
furnished ! 

The  most  important  work  sold 
out  of  his  studio  was  his  "Judith." 
This  picture  he  had  brought  back 
with  him  from  abroad.  The  two 
Judiths  of  the  world  are,  one  would 
say,  Botticelli's  joyous  heroine,  won- 
drous, baffling,  and  Allori's  stolid 
beauty,  standing  before  the  curtain 
'*to  receive  the  approval  of  the  au- 
dience." West's  interesting  concep- 
tion deserves  to  be  better  known. 
In  it  "the  drama  is  still  going  on  and 
all  is  activity  and  movement."  S. 
P.  Long,  in  "Art:  Its  Laws  and  the 
Reasons  for  Them,"  has  compared  it 
with  Allori's  picture  to  illustrate 
the  fitting  moment  for  representation 
in  art — "the  middle  moment  that 
.  .  .  looks  back  to  the  past  and 
points  forward  to  the  future."  He 
adds:  **Mr.  West  in  point  of  time  has 
done  better  than  Allori." 

Much  more  might  be  told  of  West, 
his  friends  and  his  work,  but  we  must 
here  leave  the  task  of  recalling  his 
life  to  the  present  generation  of  art- 
lovers  in  America. 


To  THE  New-Found  Picture   of  Shelley 
Painted  by  Wm.  Edward  West 

Across  the  years  you  come,  from  out  the  past, 

Fulfilling  all  our  dreams  of  how  he  bore 
Himself  while  briefly  here  he  dwelt.     At  last 

Almost  we  see  him  live  and  breathe  once  more. 
Frail  tabernacle,  beauteous  though  of  dust, 

Fit  censer  swung  to  hold  his  soul-flame  rare. 
Looking  on  thy  presentment  we  must  trust 

That  all,  at  last,  is  well  with  one  so  fair. 

Oh,  mind  that  touched  his  mind  to  comprehend, 
Oh,  spirit  with  his  soul  for  commune  meet. 

Oh,  hand  that  met  his  hand  as  friend  meets  friend. 
We  marvel  at  the  painter's  art,  and  greet 

With  wondering  gaze  the  poet's  pictured   face 

Which  spirit,  mind  and  hand  knew  how  to   trace. 

N.P.  D 


RODIN'S  "BRAZEN  AGE" 

A  REPLICA  OF  THE  FAMOUS  STATUE  GIVEN  TO 
THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 

By  Annie  Nathan  Meyer 


I N  Rodin's  beautiful 
statue,  "  L  '  Age 
d'Airain,"  recently 
presented  by  Mrs. 
John  W.  Simpson 
of  New  York,  the 
Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  has 
acquired  a  masterpiece  of  unusual 
significance  and  interest.  It  was 
this  statue,  when  shown  in  the  Salon 
of  1877,  that  created  the  controversy 
which  made  the  artist  the  subject 
of  a  bitter  discussion.  It  was 
charged  that  the  modelling  was  too 
perfect  to  ha\'e  been  attained  with- 
out a  cast  from  the  model.  Among 
those  who  believed  Rodin's  indig- 
nant denial  was  Turquet.  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Fine  Arts,  who  purchased 
the  statue  for  the  Government  only 
to  have  his  act  disowned  by  the 
Inspectors,  on  the  ground  that  the 
work  must  have  been  cast  from  life. 
Not  long  afterwards,  Boucher  the 
sculptor,  chancing  to  see  Rodin 
actually  at  work  on  a  group,  was  so 
astounded  at  the  facility  displayed, 
that  he  unhesitatingly  declared  to 
his  friends  that  Rodin  was  easily 
capable  of  modelling  the  wonderful 
figure  of  the  "Age  d'Airain."  Then 
came  some  of  the  greatest  sculp- 
tors to  Rodin's  aid,  men  like  Chapu, 
Falguiere  and  Dubois  using  their 
influence  so  effectively  that  Tur- 
quet was  not  only  justified  as  to 
his  former  act,  but  was  also  permit- 
ted to  purchase  Rodin's  "St.  John  the 
Baptist. " 

It  is  difficult  to-day  to  realize  the 
sensation   created   by    Rodin's   work 
thirty   years   ago,    unless   we   recall, 
670 


as   Mauclair  says  in  his  vclume   on 
this  artist. 


the  graceful,  effeminate  and  conventional 
statuary  of  the  generation  from  1865  to 
1S75.  .  .  .  The  rough  truth,  a  sense 
of  movement,  an  intense  realism,  an 
absolute  scorn  of  the  pleasing  or  lofty 
style,  a  deep  feeling  of  organic  life, 
all  these  things  inevitably  shocked  the 
gentle  sculptors  who  were  enamored  of 
the  academic  style. 

It  is  usual  to  describe  the  statue  as 
"Primitive  Man  Awakening  from 
Rude  Barbarism. "  I  have  even  seen 
the  title  loosely  translated  as  "Prime- 
val Man";  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  no  one  has  shown  the 
close  identification  of  the  figure  with 
that  part  of  Hesiod's  "Works  and 
Days"  which  tells  of  the  peopling  of 
the  earth  by  the  five  distinct  races 
of  man.  Here  is  done  into  verse  the 
luccount  of  the  third  race  which 
lived  during  the  Brazen  Age  (L'Age 
d'Airain).  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  completeness  with  which  the 
sculptor  has  seized  upon  the  poetic 
inspiration  of  the  conception,  thus 
making  of  the  statue  far  more  than  a 
mere  vague  embodiment  of  Primeval 
Man. 

The  Sire  of  Earth  and  Heaven  created  then 
A  race,  the  third  of  many-languaged  men: 
Unlike  the  silver  they;  of  brazen  mould. 
Strong  with  the  ashen  spear,  and  fiercely 

bold: 
Their  thoughts  were  bent  on  violence  alone. 
The  deeds  of  battle  and  the  dying  groan: 
Bloody  their  feasts,  by  wheaten  food  un- 

blest; 
Of  adamant  was  each  unyielding  breast. 
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Hu^e,    nerv'd   with    strength,   each   giant 

body  stands, 
And     mocks     approach     with     unresisted 

hands. 
Then  follows  the  explanation  of 
what  apparently  no  critic  has  noticed, 
;ind  yet  which  is  of  supreme  signifi- 
cance— the  deep  spear-wound  in  the 
youth's  left  temple : 
They  by  each  other's  hands  inglorious  fell. 
In  horrid  darkness  plung'd,  the  house  of 

heU: 
Fierce    though   they    were,    their   mortal 


Not  only  does  the  wound  account 
for  the  closed  eyes,  the  painful  ex- 
pression of  the  mouth,  the  throwing 
back  of  the  head  with  the  clenched 
hand  pressed  tightly  to  it — in  fact, 
the  whole  pose  is  meaningless  without 
it — but  it  has  its  symbolic  significance 
as  well,  for  the  entire  race  of  the 
Brazen  Age  was  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  by  internal  warfare. 

The  bronze  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  is  an  exact  replica  of  that  of 
the  Luxembourg,  having  been  cast 
under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  sculptor  and  having  received  its 
patina  at  his  hands ;  but  in  one  respect 
It  differs  from  the  original  plaster 
model  which  thirty  years  ago  created 
such  a  furore,  there  being  no  longer 
a  spear  in  the  left  hand.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  note  that  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished book  on  Rodin,  this  weapon  is 
called  by  Mr.  Lawton  a  staff.  For- 
tified by  the  poet's  lines,  "formidable 
and  mighty  by  reason  of  their  ashen 
spears,"  I  ventured  the  guess  that  it 
must  have  been  a  spear.  Imagine  my 
delight,  then,  on  discovering  in  Mail- 
lard's  volume  on  Rodin  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  drawing  of  the  original 
model,  in  which  is  distinctly  to  be 
seen  the  roughly  hewn  wooden  spear, 
with  the  head  tied  on  with  the  thong 
of  a  deer  in  the  fashion  of  those  days! 
According  to  Mr.  Lawton,  the  use  of 
this  "staff"  was  to  symbolize  this 
young  man's  escape  from  the  soil  out 
of  which  he  had  sprung,  as  he  presses 
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it  firmly  downwards.  I  can  see  no 
justification  for  this  interpretation, 
first  because  there  is  nothing  in  the 
muscular  action  to  suggest  it,  and 
second  because,  according  to  the 
drawing,  the  spear  point  is  held 
loosely  in  the  hand,  apparently  quite 
ready  to  drop,  giving  to  my  mind  the 
far  more  poetic  meaning  that  already 
there  is  some  dim  foretaste  of  the 
knowledge  of  its  impotence. 

Though  the  presence  of  the  spear  in 
the  original  model  is  interesting, 
in  order — if  any  further  proof  were 
needed — to  identify  the  statue  with 
Hesiod's  poem,  yet  I  cannot  feel 
with  Mr.  Lawton  that  it  is  necessary 
'*to  mentally  restore  the  staff  in 
order  to  understand  the  present 
pose";  for  as  it  stands  to-day,  it 
seems  to  me  the  bent  arm,  with  its 
empty,  clenched  hand,  is  immensely 
effective  in  heightening  the  expression 
of  the  sudden  bewilderment  of  the 
youth  under  the  strong  recoil  of  the 
body  from  the  shock  of  pain. 

The  statue  takes  tremendous  hold 
on  the  imagination.  Beyond  and 
above  the  sense  of  physical  pain  that 
grips  at  one's  heart,  the  man  of  rudi- 
mentary instincts,   of  heart  of  ada- 


mant, unapproachable,  staggering'  un- 
der what  is  clearly  his  death-blow. 
there  is  the  mystic,  elusive  appeal 
that  is  so  often  the  note  of  Rodin's 
genius.  We  become  aware  of  the 
slowly  awakening  intelligence,  the 
embryonic  struggle  of  a  soul  to\i'ard 
the    light.  Painfully,     gradually, 

through  the  mystery  of  Suffering  and 
Death,  to  this  powerful  creature  "of 
sturdy  limbs,"  **of  vast  force  and 
hands  hitherto  unvanquished,"  has 
been  vouchsafed  a  vision,  however 
dim,  however  groping,  of  the  passing 
away  of  wrath  and  violence,  the 
hope  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  In 
sheer  loveliness,  **  The  Brazen  Age " 
stands  high  among  modern  master- 
pieces. In  pathos — the  pathos  of 
the  Greek  tragedy,  severe,  serene, 
without  moan  or  whine,  with  a 
certain  aloofness  and  indomitable 
pride — it  stands  alone. 

I  wonder  that  no  one  has  suggested 
that  still  another  replica  be  placed 
before  the  great  doors  of  the  Palace 
of  Peace  at  The  Hague.  For  surely 
no  other  statue  could  speak  more 
eloquently  of  the  death  of  internecine 
warfare  and  the  dawn  of  an  age  of 
reason. 


A  PLEA  FOR  JOY 

We  are  the  heirs  of  progress,  ours  is  the  pride  of  place, 

We  who  have  conquered  nature,  we  who  have  conquered  space! 

Ours  is  the  victor's  pean,  triumph  without  alloy ; 

But,  sated  with  gold  and  glory,  we  hunger,  we  thirst  for  joy! 

Back  in  the  dusky  ages  men  struggled  and  fought  and  fell, 
Found  all  life's  tale  worth  telling,  enjoyed  it  passing  well, 
Knew  not  the  varied  splendors  that  our  sad  hearts  employ, 
Lacked,  it  may  be,  for  comfort,  but  never  they  lacked  for  joy! 

We  who  have  tamed  life's  lions,  have  all  but  vanquished  fate, 
Find  never  life's  wine  enchanting,  or  taste  it  soon  or  late; 
Does  victory  undiluted  the  soul's  fresh  youth  destroy? 
Powers  of  the  bygone  gladness,  give  us  to  taste  of  joy! 

Ethel  Colsox. 


AT  LARGE* 

By  Arthur  C.    Benson 


III 


FRIENDSHIP 


O  make  oneself  be- 
loved, says  an  old 
French  proverb, 
this  is,  after  all, 
the  best  way  to 
be  Ireful,  That  is 
one  of  the  deep 
sayings  which  chil- 
dren think  flat,  and  which  young  men, 
and  even  young  women,  despise ;  and 
which  a  middle-aged  man  hears  with 
a  certain  troubled  surprise,  and  won- 
ders if  there  is  not  something  in  it 
after  all;  and  which  old  people  dis- 
cover to  be  true,  and  think  with  a  sad 
regret  of  opportunities  missed,  and 
of  years  devoted,  how  unprofitably, 
to  other  kinds  of  usefulness!  The 
truth  is  that  most  of  us  who  have  any 
ambitions  at  all,  do  not  start  in  life 
with  a  hope  of  being  useful,  but  rather 
with  an  intention  of  being  ornamental. 
We  think,  like  Joseph  in  his  child- 
ish dreams,  that  the  sun  and  moon 
and  the  eleven  stars,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sheaves,  are  going  to  make 
obeisance  to  us.  We  want  to  be  im- 
pressive, rich,  beautiful,  influential, 
admired,  envied ;  and  then,  as  we  move 
forward,  the  visions  fade.  We  have 
to  be  content  if,  in  a  quiet  corner,  a 
single  sheaf  gives  us  a  nod  of  recogni- 
tion ;  and  as  for  the  eleven  stars,  they 
seem  unaware  of  our  very  existence! 
And  then  we  make  further  discover- 
ies :  that  when  we  have  seemed  to  our- 
selves most  impressive,  we  have  only 
been  pretentious ;  that  riches  are  only 
a  talisman  against  poverty,  and  even 
make  suffering,  and  pain,  and  grief, 
more  unendurable;  that  beauty  fades 


into  stolidity  or  weariness;  that  influ- 
ence comes  mostly  to  people  who  do 
not  pursue  it,  and  that  the  best  kind 
of  influence  belongs  to  those  who  do 
do  not  even  know  that  they  possess  it ; 
that  admiration  is  but  a  brilliant 
husk,  which  may  or  may  not  contain 
a  wholesome  kernel ;  and  as  for  envy, 
there  is  poison  in  that  cup!  And 
then  we  become  aware  that  the  best 
crowns  have  fallen  to  those  who  have 
not  sought  them,  and  that  simple- 
minded  and  unselfish  people  have  won 
the  prize  which  has  been  denied  to 
brilliance  and  ambition. 

That  is  the  process  which  is  often 
called  disillusionnient;  and  it  is  a  sad 
enough  business  for  people  who  only 
look  at  one  side  of  the  medal,  and  who 
brood  over  the  fact  that  they  have 
been   disappointed   and   have   failed. 
For  such  as  these,  there  follow  the 
faded  years  of  cyriicismand  dreariness. 
.  But  that  disillusionment,  that  humil- 
iation, is  the  freshest  and  most  beauti- 
ful thing  in  the  world  for  people  who 
have   real    generosity    of   spirit,    and 
whose  vanity  has  been  of  a  superficial 
kind,  because  they  thus  realize  that 
these   great   gifts   are   real   and  true 
things,    but   that   they  must  be  de- 
served  and   not   captured;  and  then 
perhaps  such  people  begin  their  life- 
work  afresh,  in  a  humble  and  hopeful 
spirit;  and  if  it  be  too  late  for  them 
to   do   what   they   might   have   once 
done,  they  do  not  waste  time  in  futile 
regret,  but  are  grateful  for  ever  so  lit- 
tle  love   and  tenderness.     After   all, 
they    have    lived,    they   have  learnt 
by   experience;    and  it  does  not  yet 
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appear  what  we  shall  be.  Somewhere, 
far  hence — ^who  knows? — ^we  shall 
make  a  better  start. 

Some  philosophers  have  devoted 
time  and  thought  to  tracing  back- 
wards all  our  emotions  to  their  primal 
origin;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  in  the  intensest  and  most  pas- 
sionate relationships  of  life — the  love 
oi  a  man  for  a  woman,  or  a  mother 
for  a  child — there  is  a  large  admixture 
of  something  physical,  instinctive, 
and  primal.  But  the  fact  also  re- 
mains that  there  are  unmmibered 
relationships  between  all  sorts  of 
apparently  incongruous  persons,  of 
which  the  basis  is  not  physical  desire, 
or  the  protective  instinct,  and  is  not 
built  up  upon  any  hope  of  gain  or 
profit  whatsoever.  All  sorts  of  qual- 
ities may  lend  a  hand  to  strengthen 
and  increase  and  confirm  these  bonds; 
but  what  lies  at  the  base  of  all  is  sim- 
ply a  sort  of  vital  congeniality.  The 
friend  is  the  person  whom  one  is  in 
need  of,  and  by  whom  one  is  needed. 
Life  is  a  sweeter,  stronger,  fuller, 
more  gracious  thing  for  the  friend's 
existence,  whether  he  be  near  or  far; 
if  the  friend  is  close  at  hand,  that  is 
best ;  but  if  he  is  far  away  he  is  still 
there,  to  think  of,  to  wonder  about, 
to  hear  from,  to  write  to,  to  share  life 
and  experience  with,  to  serve,  to 
honor,  to  admire,  to  love.  But  again 
it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  one 
makes  a  friend  because  of  his  or 
her  qualities;  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  qualities  at  all.  If  the  friend 
has  noble  qualities,  we  admire  them 
because  they  are  his;  if  he  has  obvi- 
ously bad  and  even  noxious  faults, 
how  readily  we  condone  them  or  over- 
look them!  It  is  the  person  that  we 
want,  not  what  he  does  or  says,  or 
does  not  do  or  say,  but  what  he  is! 
that  is  eternally  enough. 

Of  course,  it  does  sometimes  hap- 
pen that  we  think  we  have  made  a 
friend,  and  on  closer  acquaintance  we 
find  things  in  him  that  are  alien  to  our 
very  being;  but  even  so,  such  a  friend- 
ship often  survives,  if  we  have 
given  our  heart,  or  if  affection  has 
been  bestowed  upon  us — affection 
which  we   cannot    doubt.     Some  of 


the    richest    friendships    of    all   are 
friendships    between    people     "whose 
whole   view   of  life  is   sharply    con- 
trasted; and  then  what  blessed  en- 
ergy can  be  employed  in  defending 
one's   friend,   in   explaining    him    to 
other  people,  in  minimizing  fatdts,  in 
emphasizing    virtues!      * 'While      the 
thunder  lasted,"  says  the  old  Indian 
proverb, **two  bad  men  were  friends." 
That  means  that  a  common  danger 
will  sometimes  draw  even  malevolent 
people  together.     But,  for  most  of  us, 
the  only  essential  thing  to  friendship 
is  a  kind  of  mutual  trust  and  confi- 
dence.    It  does  not  even  shake  our 
faith  to  know  that  our  friend  may  play 
other  people  false:  we  feel  by  a  kind 
of  secret  instinct  that  he  will  not  play 
us  false;  and  even  if  it  be  proved  in- 
contestably  that   he  has   played    us 
false,  why,  we  believe  that  he  will  not 
do  so    again,  and    we    have    all  the 
pleasiu^  of  forgiveness. 

Who    shall  explain  the  extraordi- 
nary 'instinct  that  tells  us,   perhaps 
after  a  single  meeting,  that  this   or 
that  particular  person  in  some  myste- 
rious way  matters  to  us.     The  person 
in  question  may  have  no  attractive 
gifts  of  intellect  or  manner  or  personal 
appearance ;  but  there  is  some  strange 
bond  between  us;  we  seem  to  have 
shared  experience  together,  somehow 
and    somewhere;  he    is    interesting, 
whether  he  speaks  or  is  silent,  whether 
he  agrees  or  disagrees.     We  feel  that 
in  some  secret  region  he  is  congenial. 
Est  mihi  nescio  quid  quod  me  tibi  tern- 
perat  astrum,  says  the  old  Latin  poet 
— "There   is  something,  I  know    not 
what,  which  yokes  our  fortunes,  yours 
and  mine."   Sometimes  indeed  we  are 
mistaken,  and  the  momentary  near- 
ness fades  and  grows  cold.     But  it  is 
not  often  so.     That  peculiar  motion 
of  the  heart,  that  secret  joining  of 
hands,  is  based  upon  something  deep 
and    vital,    some    spiritual    kinship, 
some  subtle  likeness. 

Of  course,  we  differ  vastly  in  our 
power  of  attracting  and  feeling  attrac- 
tion. I  confess  that,  for  myself,  I 
never  enter  a  new  company  without 
the  hope  that  I  may  discover  a  friend, 
perhaps  the  friend,  sitting  there  with 
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an  expectant  smile.  That  hope  sur- 
vives a  thousand  disappointments; 
yet  most  of  us  tend  to  make  fewer 
friends  as  time  goes  on,  partly  be- 
cause we  have  not  so  much  emotional 
activity  to  spare,  partly  because  we 
become  more  cautious  and  discreet, 
and  partly,  too,  becatise  we  become 
more  aware  of  the  responsibilities 
which  lie  in  the  background  of  a  friend- 
ship, and  because  we  tend  to  be  more 
shy  of  responsibility.  Some  of  us 
become  less  romantic  and  more  com- 
fortable; some  of  us  become  more 
diffident  about  what  we  have  to  give 
in  return;  some  of  us  begin  to  feel 
that  we  cannot  take  up  new  ideas — 
none  of  them  very  good  reasons  per- 
haps; but  still,  for  whatever  reason, 
we  make  friends  less  easily.  The  main 
reason  probably  is  that  we  acquire  a 
point  of  view,  and  it  is  easier  to  keep 
to  that,  and  fit  people  in  who  accom- 
modate themselves  to  it,  than  to  mod- 
ify the  point  of  view  with  reference 
to  the  new  personalities.  People  who 
deal  with  life  generously  and  large- 
heartedly  go  on  multiplying  relation- 
ships to  the  end. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  said,  there  are 
infinite  grades  of  friendship,  beginning 
with  the  friendship  which  is  a  mere 
camaraderie  arising  out  of  habit  and 
proximity ;  and  every  one  ought  to  be 
capable  of  forming  this  last  relation- 
ship.    The  modest  man,  said  Steven- 
son, finds  his  friendships  ready-made ; 
by   which   he   meant  that  if  one   is 
generous,   tolerant    and   ungrudging, 
then,  instead  of  thinking  the  circle  in 
which  one  lives  inadequate,  confined, 
and  unsympathetic,  one  gets  the  best 
out  of  it,  and  sees  the  lovable  side  of 
ordinary  human  beings.     Such  friend- 
ships as  these  can  evoke  perhaps  the 
best  and  simplest  kind  of  loyalty.     It 
is  said  that  in  countries  where  oxen 
are  used  for  ploughing  in  double  har- 
ness, there  are  touching  instances  of 
an  ox  pining  away,  and  even  dying, 
if  he  loses  his  accustomed  yoke-fellow. 
There  are  such  human   friendships, 
sometimes    formed  on  a   blood   rela- 
tionship, such  as  the  friendship  of  a 
brother  and  a  sister;  and  sometimes 
a  marriage  transforms  itself  into  this 


kind  of  camaraderie,  and  is  a  very 
blessed,  quiet,  beautiful  thing. 

And  then  there  are  infinite  grada- 
tions, such  as  the  friendships  of  old 
and  young,  pupils  and  masters,  pa- 
rents and  children,  nurses  and  nurs- 
lings, employers  and  servants,  all  of 
them  in  a  way  unequal  friendships, 
but  capable  of  evoking  the  deepest' 
and  purest  kinds  of  devotion:  such 
famous   friendships   have   been   Car- 
lyle's  devotion  to  his  parents,   Bos- 
well's  to  Johnson,  Stanley's  to  Arnold; 
till  at  last  one  comes  to  the  typical 
and  essential  thing  known  specially 
as    friendship — the    passionate,    de- 
voted, equal  bond  which  exists  be- 
tween two  people  of  the  same  age  and 
sex;  many  of  which  friendships  are 
formed   at  school   and   college,    and 
which  often  fade  away  into  a  sort  of 
cordial  glow,  implying  no  particular 
communion  of  life  and  thought.  Mar- 
riage is  often  the  great  divorcer  of 
such  friendships,  and  circiimstances 
generally,  which  suspend  intercourse; 
because,  unless   there  is   a  constant 
interchange  of  thought  and  i^eas,  in- 
creasing age  tends  to  emphasis  ^^ " 
ferences.     But  there  are  instances  o 
men   like    Newman  and   F^tzGetaia. 
who  kept  up  a  sort  of  romantic  q^*^^  ^ 
of  friendship  to  the  end.  ^^d 

I  remember  the  daughter  of  ^n  • .  g 
clergyman  of  my  acquaintance  tea  ^ 
me  a  pathetic  and  yet  typical  ston^ 
the  end  of  one  of^  these  inendsVuP  ^ 
Her  father  and  another  elderly  ?^^^^^^ 
man  had  been  devoted  friends  m    ^^^ 
hood  and  youth.     Circumstance^^  ^^ 
to  a  suspension  of  intercoutse,       ^^  , 
last,  after  a  gap  of  ri^^^^y^flltci^^^ 
during  which  the  friends  had  ^^^^g,a« 
'ir^  ^"anged  that  the  old  ^         g^  . 
should  come  and  stay  ^^JTyl^  fatV\&^ 
As    the   time  approached,  ^^    ,^^  Vii- 

grew  visibly  anxious,  ^.^J^f  exquisi^ 
freqxxerit   expression  ?^./^ygoing   ^ 
pleasixre  which  the  visit  was  S      ^     ^_ 
bring     bim    with   elabora^  ^^^^^ 
tnexits  as  to  which  of  his  ^^^''^^^^^.e-^^^ 
be   responsible  ^or^l-  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of   tHe   old  comrade  at  every 

the    day :  the  daughter^  TL^ornine: 
bixxx    oxit  walking  in  ^'^^^^^'t^'^ 
wife  was  to  take  him  out  to  anv^ 
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the  afternoon,  and  he  was  to  share 
^the  smoking-room  with  a  son,  who 
was  at  home,  in  the  evenings — the 
one  object  being  that  the  old  gentle- 
man should  not  have  to  interrupt  his 
own  routine,  or  bear  the  burden  of  en- 
tertaining a  guest;  and  he  eventually 
contrived  only  to  meet  him  at  meals, 
when  the  two  old  friends  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  anything  particular  to 
say  to  each  other.  When  the  visit 
was  over,  her  father  used  to  allude  to 
his  guest  with  a  half -compassionate 
air: — "Poor  Harry,  he  has  aged  terri- 
bly— I  never  saw  a  man  so  changed, 
with  such  a  limited  range  of  interests ; 
dear  fellow,  he  has  quite  lost  his  old 
humor.  Well,  well!  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  see  him  here.  He  was  very 
anxious  that  we  should  go  to  stay 
with  him,  but  I  am  afraid  that  will  be 
rather  difficult  to  manage;  one  is  so 
muchata  looseend  in  a  strange  house, 
and  then  one's  correspondence  gets 
into  arrears.  Poor  old  Harry!  What 
a  lively  creature  he  was  up  at  Trinity 
to  be  sure!*'  Thus  with  a  sigh  dust  is 
committed  to  dust. 

"What  passions  our  friendships 
were!"  said  Thackeray  to  FitzGerald, 
speaking  of  University  days.  There 
is  a  shadow  of  melancholy  in  the  say- 
ing, because  it  implies  that  for  Thack- 
eray at  all  events  that  kind  of  glow 
had  faded  out  of  life.  Perhaps — who 
knows? — he  had  accustomed  himself, 
with  those  luminous,  observant,  hu- 
morous eyes  to  look  too  deep  into  the 
heart  of  man,  to  study  too  closely  and 
too  laughingly  the  seamy  side,  the 
strange  contrast  between  man's  hopes 
and  his  performances,  his  dreams  and 
his  deeds.  Ought  one  to  be  ashamed 
if  that  kind  of  generous  enthusiasm, 
that  intensity  of  admiration,  that 
vividness  of  sympathy  die  out  of  one's 
heart?  Is  it  possible  to  keep  alive 
the  warmth,  the  color  of  youth,  suf- 
fusing all  the  objects  near  it  with  a 
lively  and  rosy  glow  ?  Some  few  peo- 
ple seem  to  find  it  possible,  and 
even  add  to  it  a  kind  of  rich  toler- 
ance, a  lavish  affectionateness,  which 
pierces  even  deeper,  and  sees  even 
more  clearly,  than  the  old  partial 
idealization.     Such    a     large-hearted 


affection  is  found  as  a  rule  most  often 
in  people  whose  lives  have  brought 
them  into  intimate  connection  with 
their  fellow-creatures — ^in  priests,  doc- 
tors, teachers,  who  see  others  not  in 
their  guarded  and  superficial  mo- 
ments, but  in  hours  of  sharp  and 
poignant  emotion.  In  many  cases  the 
bounds  of  sympathy  narrow  them- 
selves into  the  family  and  the  home — 
because  there  only  are  men  brought 
into  an  intimate  connection  with  hu- 
man emotion;  because  to  many  peo- 
ple, and  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
particular,  emotional  situations  are 
a  strain,  and  only  profc^ional  duty. 
which  is  a  strongly  rooted  instinct 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament, 
keeps  the  emotional  muscles  agile  and 
responsive. 

Another  thing  which  tends  to  ex- 
tinguish friendships  is  that  many 
of  the  people  who  desire  to  form  them, 
and  who  do  form  them,  wish  to  have 
the  pleasures  of  friendship  without 
the  responsibilities.  In  the  self-aban- 
donment of  friendship  we  become 
aware  of  qualities  and  strains  in  the 
friend  which  we  do  not  wholly  like. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  tol- 
erate in  a  friend  are  faults  which  are 
similar  without  being  quite  the  same. 
A  common  quality,  for  instance,  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  is  a  touch  of 
vulgarity,  which  is  indeed  the  quality 
that  makes  them  practically  success- 
ful. A  great  many  Anglo-Saxon  peo- 
ple have  a  certain  snobbishness,  to 
give  it  a  hard  name;  it  is  probably 
the  poison  of  the  feudal  system  lurk- 
ing in  our  veins.  We  admire  success 
unduly;  we  like  to  be  respected,  to 
have  a  definite  label,  to  know  the  right 
people. 

I  remember  once  seeing  a  friend- 
ship of  a  rather  promising  kind  form- 
ing between  two  people,  one  of  whom 
had  a  touch  of  wliat  I  may  call 
"county"  vulgarity,  by  which  I  mean 
an  undue  recognition  of  "the  glories 
of  our  birth  and  state."  This  was  a 
deep-seated  fault,  and  emerged  in  a 
form  which  is  not  uncommon  among 
people  of  that  type — namely,  a  ten- 
dency to  make  friends  with  people  of 
rank,  coupled  with  a  constant  desire 
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to  detect  snobbishness  in  other  people. 
There  is  no  surer  sign  of  innate  vul- 
garity than  that;  it  proceeds,  as  a 
rule,  from  a  dim  consciousness  of  the 
fault,  combined  with  the  natural 
shame  of  a  high-mined  nature  for  be- 
ing subject  to  it.  In  this  particular 
case  the  man  in  question  sincerely 
desired  to  resist  the  fault,  but  he 
could  not  avoid  making  himself 
slightly  more  deferential,  and  conse- 
quently slightly  more  agreeable,  to 
persons  of  consequence.  If  he  had 
not  suffered  from  the  fault,  he  would 
never  have  given  the  matter  a  thought 
at  all. 

The  other  partner  in  the  friendly 
enterprise  had  a  touch  of  a  different 
kind  of  snobbishness — the  middle- 
class  professional  snobbishness,  which 
pays  an  undue  regard  to  success,  and 
gravitates  to  effective  and  distin- 
guished people.  As  the  friendship 
matured,  each  became  unpleas- 
antly conscious  of  the  other's  defect, 
while  remaining  unconscious  of  his 
own.  The  result  was  a  perpetual 
little  friction  on  the  point.  If  both 
could  have  been  perfectly  sincere,  and 
could  have  confessed  their  weakness 
frankly,  no  harm  would  have  been 
done.  But  each  was  so  sincerely 
anxious  to  present  an  unblemished 
soul  to  the  other's  view,  that  they 
could  not  arrive  at  an  understanding 
on  the  point;  each  desired  to  appear 
more  disinterested  than  he  was,  and 
so,  after  coming  together  to  a  certain 
extent —  both  were  fine  natures — the 
presence  of  grit  in  the  machinery 
made  itself  gradually  felt,  and  the 
friendship  melted  away.  It  was  a 
case 'of  each  desiring  the  unalloyed 
pleasure  of  an  admiring  friendship, 
without  accepting  the  responsibility 
of  discovering  that  the  other  was  not 
perfection,  and  bearing  that  discovery 
loyally  and  generously.  For  this  is 
the  worst  of  a  friendship  that  begins 
in  idealization  rather  than  in  comrade- 
ship; and  this  is  the  danger  of  all 
people  who  idealize.  When  two  such 
come  together  and  feel  a  mutual  at- 
traction, they  display  instinctively 
and  unconsciously  the  best  of  them- 
selves; but  melancholy  discoveries 
supervene;  and  then  what  generally 


happens  is  that  the  idealizing 
friend  is  angry  with  the  other  for 
disappointing  his  hopes,  not  with 
himself  for  drawing  an  extravagant 
picture. 

Such  friendships  have  a  sort  of  emo- 
tional sensuality  about  them;  and  to 
be  dismayed  by  later  discoveries  is 
to  decline  upon  Rousseau's  vice  of 
handing  in  his  babies  to  the  foundling 
hospital,  instead  of  trying  to  bring 
them  up  honestly;  what  lies  at  the 
base  of  it  is  the  indolent  shirking  of 
the  responsibilities  for  the  natural 
consequences  of  friendship.  The  mis- 
take arises  from  a  kind  of  selfish- 
ness that  thinks  more  of  what  it 
wants  and  desires  to  get,  than  of 
taking  what  there  is  soberly  and 
gratefully. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  is  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  a  friend  to  warn  his 
friend  faithfully  against  his  faults.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  wholly  mistaken 
principle.  The  essence  of  the  situa- 
tion is  rather  a  cordial  partnership,  of 
which  the  basis  is  liberty.  What  I 
mean  by  liberty  is  not  a  freedom  from 
responsibility,  but  an  absence  of  obli- 
gation. I  do  not,  of  course^  mean 
that  one  is  to  take  all  one  can  get  and 
give  as  little  as  one  likes,  but  rather 
that  one  must  respect  one's  friend 
enough — ^and  that  is  implied  in  the 
establishment  of  the  relation — to  ab- 
stain from  directing  him,  unless  he 
desires  and  asks  for  direction.  The 
telling  of  faults  may  be  safely  left  to 
hostile  critics,  and  to  what  Sheridan 
calls  "d — d  good-natured"  acquaint- 
ances. But  the  friend  must  take  for 
granted  that  his  friend  desires,  in  a 
general  way,  what  is  good  and  true, 
even  though  he  may  pursue  it  on  dif- 
ferent lines.  One's  duty  is  to  encour- 
age and  believe  in  one's  friend,  not  to 
disapprove  of  and  to  censure  him. 
One  loves  him  for  what  he  is,  not  for 
what  he  might  be  if  he  would  only 
take  one's  advice.  The  point  is  that 
it  must  be  all  a  free  gift,  not  a  mutual 
improvement  society, — ^unless,  indeed, 
that  is  the  basis  of  the  compact.  After 
all,  a  man  can  only  feel  responsible  to 
God.  One  goes  astray,  no  doubt,  like 
a  sheep  that  is  lost;  but  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  another  sheep  to  butt  one 
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back  into  the  right  way,  unless  indeed 
one  appeals  for  help.  One  may  have 
pastors  and  directors,  but  they  can 
never  be  equal  friends.  If  there  is  to 
be  superiority  in  friendship,  the  lesser 
must  willingly  crown  the  greater;  the 
greater  must  not  ask  to  be  crowned. 
The  secure  friendship  is  that  which 
begins  in  comradeship,  and  moves 
into  a  more  generous  and  emotional 
region.  Then  there  is  no  need  to  de- 
mand or  to  question  loyalty,  because 
the  tie  has  been  welded  by  many 
a  simple  deed,  many  a  frank  word. 
The  ideal  is  a  perfect  frankness  and 
sincerity,  which  lays  bare  the  soul  as 
it  is,  without  any  false  shame  or  any 
fear  of  misunderstanding.  A  friend- 
ship of  this  kind  can  be  one  of  the 
purest,  brightest,  and  strongest  things 
in  the  world.  Yet  how  rare  it  is! 
What  far  oftener  happens  is  that  two 
people,  in  a  sensitive  and  emotional 
mood,  are  brought  together.  They 
begin  by  comparing  experiences,  they 
search  their  memories  for  beautiful 
and  suggestive  things,  and  each  feels, 
"This  natiu-e  is  the  true  complement 
of  my  own;  what  light  it  seems 
to  shed  on  my  own  problems; 
how  subtle,  how  appreciative  it  is!*' 
Then  the  process  of  discovery  begins. 
Instead  of  the  fair  distant  city,  all 
spires  and  towers,  which  we  discerned 
*  in  the  distance  in  a  sort  of  glory,  we 
find  that  there  are  crooked  lanes, 
muddy  crossings,  dull  market-places, 
tiresome  houses.  Odd  misshapen  fig- 
ures, fretful  and  wearied,  plod  through 
the  streets  or  look  out  at  windows; 
here  is  a  ruin,  with  doleful  creatures 
moping  in  the  shade;  we  overturn  a 
stone,  and  blind  uncanny  things 
writhe  away  from  the  light.  We  be- 
gin to  reflect  that  it  is  after  all  much 
like  other  places,  and  that  our  fine 
romantic  view  of  it  was  due  to  some 
accident  of  light  and  color,  some  trans- 
figuring mood  of  our  own  mind;  and 
then  we  set  out  in  search  of  another 
city  which  we  see  crowning  a  hill  on 
the  horizon,  and  leave  the  dull  place 
to  its  own  commonplace  life.  But 
to  begin  with  comradeship  is  to  ex- 
plore the  streets  and  lanes  first;  and 
then  day  by  day,  as  we  go  up  and 
down  in  the  town,  we  become  aware 


of  its  picttu'esqueness  and  chami;  we 
realize  that  it  has  an  intense  and  eager 
life  of  its  own,  which  we  can  share  as 
a  dweller,  though  we  cannot  touch  it 
as  a  visitor;  and  so  the  wonder  grows, 
and  the  patient  love  of  home.     And 
we  have  surprises,  too:  we   enter  a 
door  in  a  wall  that  we  have  not  seen 
before,  and  we  are   in   a   shrine    full 
of  fragrant   incense-smoke ;  the  fallen 
day    comes    richly    through    stained 
windows;  figures  move  at  the  altar, 
where  some  holy  rite  is  being  cele- 
brated.    The  truth  is  that  a   friend- 
ship cannot  be  formed  in  the  spirit  of 
a  tourist,  who  is  above  all   in  search 
of  the  romantic  and  the  picturesque. 
Sometimes    indeed     the     wandering 
traveller   may    become    the    patient 
and  contented  inhabitant;  but   it  is 
generally  the  other  way,  and  the  best 
friendships  are  most  often  those  that 
seem  at  first  sight  dully  made  for  us 
by  habit  and  proximity,  and  w^hich 
reveal  to  us  by  slow  degrees    their 
beauty  and  their  worth. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Thus  far  had  I  written,  when  it 
came  into  my  mind  that  I  should  like 
to  see  the  reflection  of  my  belief  in 
some  other  mind,  to  submit  them  to 
the  test  of  what  I  may  perhaps  be 
forgiven    for    calling    a    spirit-level! 
And  so  I  read  my  essay  to  two  wise, 
kindly,  and  gracious  ladies,  who  have 
themselves    often    indeed   graduated 
in  friendship,  and  taken  the  highest 
honors.      I  will    say  nothing  of  the 
tender    courtesy    with    which    they 
made  their  head-breaking  balms  pre- 
cious;   I  told    them   that  I  had  not 
finished  my  essay,  and  that  before  I 
launched  upon  my  last  antistrophe, 
I  wanted  inspiration.     I  cannot  here 
put  down  the  phrases  they  used,  but 
I  felt  that  they  spoke  in  symbols, 
like  two  initiated  persons,  for  whom 
the  com  and  the  wine  and  the  oil  of 
the  sacrifice  stand  for  very  secret  and 
beautiful    mysteries;  but    they    said 
in  effect  that  I  had  been  depicting, 
and  not  untruly,  the  outer  courts  and 
corridors  of  friendship.     What  they 
told  me  of  the  inner  shrine  I  shall 
presently  describe;  but  when  I  asked 
them  to  say  whether  they  could  tell 
me  instances  of  the  best  and  highest. 
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kind  of  friendship  existing  and  in- 
creasing and  perfecting  itself  between 
two  men,  or  between  a  man  and  a 
woman,  not  lovers  or  wedded,  they 
found  a  great  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
We  sifted  our  common  experiences 
of  friendships,  and  we  could  find  but 
one  or  two  such,  and  these  had  some- 
what lost  their  bloom.  It  came  then 
to  this:  that  in  the  emotional  region, 
many  women,  but  very  few  men,  can 
form  the  highest  kind  of  tie;  and  we 
agreed  that  men  tended  to  find  what 
they  needed  in  marriage,  because  they 
were  rather  interested  in  than  de- 
pendent upon  personal  emotion,  and 
because  practical  life,  as  the  years 
went  on — the  life  of  causes  and  move- 
ments and  organizations  and  ideas 
and  investigations — tended  to  absorb 
the  energies  of  men;  and  that  they 
found  their  emotional  life  in  home 
ties;  and  that  the  man  who  lived  for 
emotional  relations  would  tend  to 
be  thought,  if  not  to  be,  a  sentimen- 
talist; but  that  the  real  secret  lay  with 
women,  and  with  men  of  perhaps  a 
feminine  fibre.  And  all  this  was 
transfused  by  a  kind  of  tender  pity, 
without  any  touch  of  complacency 
or  superiority,  such  as  a  mother  might 
have  for  the  whispered  hopes  of  a 
child  who  is  lost  in  tiny  material 
dreams.  But  I  gathered  that  there 
was  a  region  in  which  the  heart  could 
be  entirely  absorbed  in  a  deep  and 
beautiful  admiration  for  some  other 
soul,  and  rejoice  whole-heartedly  in 
its  nobleness  and  greatness;  so  that 
no  question  of  gaining  anything,  or 
even  of  being  helped  to  anything, 
came  in,  any  more  than  one  who  has 
long  been  pent  in  shadow  and  gloom 
and  illness,  and  comes  out  for  the  first 
time  into  the  sun,  thinks  of  any  bene- 
fits that  he  may  receive  from  the 
caressing  sunlight;  he  merely  knows 
that  it  is  joy  and  happiness  and  life 
to  be  there,  and  to  feel  the  warm  light 
comfort  him  and  make  him  glad ;  and 
all  this  I  had  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing, for  I  knew  the  emotion  that 
they  spoke  of,  though  I  called  it  by  a 
different  name.  I  saw  that  it  was  love 
indeed,  but  love  infinitely  purified, 
and  with  all  the  sense  of  possession 


that  mingles  with  masculine  love 
subtracted  from  it;  and  how  such 
a  relation  might  grow  and  increase, 
until  there  arose  a  sort  of  secret  and 
vital  union  of  spirit,  more  real  indeed 
than  time  and  space,  so  that,  even 
if  this  were  divorced  and  sundered 
by  absence,  or  the  clouded  mind, 
or  death  itself,  there  could  be  no 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  permanence 
of  the  tie;  and  a  glance  passed  be- 
tween the  two  as  they  spoke,  which 
made  me  feel  like  one  who  hears  the 
organ  rolling  and  voices  rising  in 
sweet  harmonies  inside  some  building, 
locked  and  barred,  which  he  may 
not  enter.  I  could  not  doubt  that 
the  music  was  there,  while  I  knew 
that  for  some  dulness  or  belatedness 
I  was  myself  shut  out;  not,  indeed, 
that  I  doubted  of  the  truth  of  what 
was  said,  but  I  was  in  the  position  of 
an  old  saint  who  said  that  he  believed, 
and  prayed  to  One  to  help  his  unbe- 
lief. For  I  saw  that  though  I  pro- 
jected the  lines  of  my  own  experience 
infinitely,  adding  loyalty  to  loyalty, 
and  admiration  to  admiration,  it  was 
all  on  a  different  plane.  This  inter- 
fusion of  personality,  this  vital  union 
of  soul,  I  could  not  doubt  it;  but  it 
made  me  feel  my  own  essential  isola- 
tion still  more  deeply,  as  when  the 
streandng  sunlight  strikes  warmth 
and  glow  out  of  the  fire,  revealing 
crumbling  ashes  where  a  moment 
before  had  been  a  heart  of  flame. 

Ah  te  mese  si  partem  animae  rapit 
Maturior  vis,  quid  moror  altera  ? — 

*'Ahaf  theviolence  of  fate  snatch  thee 
from  me,  thou  half  of  my  soul,  how 
can  I, the  other  half, still  linger  here? " 
So  wrote  the  old  cynical,  worldly, 
Latin  poet  of  his  friend — that  poet 
whom,  for  all  his  deftness  and  grace, 
we  are  apt  to  accuse  of  a  certain  mun- 
dane heartlessness,  though  once  or 
twice  there  flickers  up  a  sharp  flame 
from  the  comfortable  warmth  of  the 
pile.  Had  he  the  secret  hidden  in 
his  heart  all  the  time?  If  one  could 
dream  of  a  nearness  like  that,  which 
doubts  nothing,  and  questions  noth- 
ing, but  which  teaches  the  soul  to 
move  in  as  unconscious  a  unison  with 
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anothersoulasone's  two  eyes  move, so 
that  the  brain  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween the  impressions  of  each,  would 
not  that  be  worth  the  loss  of  all  that 
we  hold  most  sweet  ?  We  pay  a  price 
for  our  qualities;  the  thistle  cannot 
become  the  vine,  or  the  oak  the  rose, 
by  admiration  or  desire.  But  we 
need  not  doubt  of  the  divine  alchemy 
that  gives  good  gifts  to  others,  and 
denies  them  to  ourselves.  And  thus 
I  can  gratefully  own  that  there  are 
indeed  these  high  mysteries  of  friend- 


ship, and  I  can  be  glad  to  discern 
them  afar  off,  as  the  dweller  on  the 
high  moorland,  in  the  wind-swept 
farm,  can  see,  far  away  in  the  ■wood- 
land valley,  the  smoke  go  up  from 
happy  cottage -chimneys,  nestled  in 
leaves,  and  the  spire  point  a  hopeful 
finger  up  to  heaven.  Life  would  be 
a  poorer  thing  if  we  had  all  that  we 
desired,  and  it  is  permitted  to  hope 
that  if  we  are  faithful  with  otir  few 
things,  we  may  be  made  rulers  over 
many  things ! 


THE  BARGE 


By  Arthur  Colton 


ERY   evening  be- 
tween five  and  six 
Dorcaswent  down- 
hill from  the  Leav- 
itt    farmhouse    to 
the  Flats  in  order 
to  drive  home  the 
cows.     Sometimes 
they  were  far  to  seek — the  farther  the 
better  was  her  dim,  unworded  feeling, 
except  that   Cecilia  usually   slapped 
her  if  they  were  very  late. 

She  was  not  a  daughter  of  the  Leav- 
itt  house,  but  an  Avery,  Cecilia  Lea v- 
itt  had  been  herplaymate  in  childhood, 
but  Dorcas's  parents  were  long  dead, 
and  herself  without  worldly  substance 
or  other  home  than  the  Leavitts', 
whither  CeciHa's  early  friendship  had 
brought  her.  She  was"  rather  more 
than  good  looking,  large  and  gray 
eyed.  Cecilia  was  rather  less  than 
good  looking.  Mrs.  Leavitt's  growing 
infirmities  had  set  Cecilia  in  command 
of  the  house,  and  if  Cecilia's  privilege 
of  slapping  her  at  pleasure  could  be 
called  a  mark  remaining  of  their  early 
friendship,  something  distinguishing 
Dorcas  from  a  servant,  that  distinc- 
tion was  still  often  and  sharply  made. 
Cecilia  had  always  been  aggressive 
if  not  tyrannical,  Dorcas  always  sub- 
missive, tending  to  follow  or  go 
wherever  ordered,  contented  to  use 


in  the  Leavitt  service  her  impertur- 
bable health,  her  peaceful  spirit,  her 
slow,  placid  strength,  her  stature 
which  lay  just  within  reach  of  Cecil- 
ia's slaps.  Rebellion  never  rose  in 
her,  nor  discontent.  Only,  as  every 
evening  between  five  and  six  she  went 
down  to  the  Flats  after  the  cows,  she 
was  vaguely  aware  of  a  certain  har- 
mony there.  Roaming  and  calling  in 
the  early  twilight — "  Coboss,  coboss ! " 
^-she  felt  a  certain  agreement  be- 
tween herself  and  things,  more  com- 
plete there  than  at  the  house  on  the 
hill, — "Coboss,  coboss!" 

The  "Flats"  of  the  lower  Connect- 
icut are  not  swamps,  until  one  comes 
to  the  salt  marshes  of  the  Sound,  but 
only  miles  of  lonely  plain,  annually 
flooded  by  the  river.  Their  long  level 
distances  are  empty  of  houses  or  any 
building.  Clumps  of  reedy  bush  and 
solitary  trees  stand  about  sunken 
creeks  and  stagnant  pools.  In 
winter  they  are  icy  and  desolate,  in 
summer  scanty  of  flowers  but  rich 
in  grass.  Over  them  broods  a  spirit 
of  space  and  patience.  They  accept 
all  things  and  remain.  Spring  floods, 
summer  grass  and  winter  snow,  sea- 
sons, accidents  and  fate,  whatever 
occurs  and  however  caused,  the  mas- 
sive imperturbable  Flats  endure. 

Dorcas  walked  there  of  a  summer 
evening  and  called,  "Coboss,  co- 
boss!"     Her  voice  was  deep  and  mel- 
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low.  The  sun  was  setting  beyond 
the  river — **  Coboss,  coboss !" 

Suddenly  she  paused  and  listened. 

**Plinkety  plank,  plinkety  plank." 

An  odd,  thin  sound  came  over 
the  Flats  from  the  direction  of  the 
river.  She  walked  nearer  and  lis- 
tened. 

**  Plinkety  plank,  plinkety  plank.** 

She  came  to  the  edge  of  tlie  bank. 

A  great  black  barge  lay  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  her,  the  water  swirl- 
ing over  its  anchor  chain.  At  one 
end  of  the  barge  was  a  neat  white- 
washed cabin.  In  the  middle  of  the 
barge  was  a  broad  trap  door  or  hatch. 
On  the  hatch  sat  k  man  with  his 
sleeves  rolled,  playing  a  banjo,  a  huge 
man  with  brown  arms,  and  a  vast, 
smooth,  rosy  face.  He  laid  down  his 
banjo,  and  the  two  looked  at  each 
other,  placid,  unembarrassed,  an  in- 
terchange of  contemplation,  long  and 
level,  across  the  sunken  current  be- 
tween them. 

It  was  not  the  rosy  giant,  however, 
who  spoke,  saying:  **Was  you  wish- 
ing to  go  aboard,  Miss?"  The  voice 
came  up  from  under  her  feet,  depre- 
cating, apologetic.  A  second  man  sat 
in  a  boat  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank, 
large,  high-shouldered,  bony  and 
yellow-cheeked.  She  interchanged 
contemplation  with  him.  The  paper- 
covered  bundles  in  the  boat  argued 
that  he  had  been  over  the  Flats  to 
the  village  grocery. 

"If  so  be,  you'd  better  come  down 
there.  Miss." 

He  pointed  to  where  his  feet  had 
made  a  slanting  path  up  the  steep 
bank.  She  walked  down  and  made 
no  comment,  until  seated  in  the  boat. 
Then  she  said: 

**  It  isn't  slippery  when  it 's  dry." 

"You 're  right.  Miss." 

He  rowed  across  the  short  space 
to  the  barge,  heading  his  boat  up- 
stream against  the  current. 

"You're  right.  Miss,"  he  said 
when  they  had  reached  the  ladder, 
which  was  nailed  to  the  side.  "Wet 
things  is  slippery,  'specially  clay." 

The  banjo-player  looked  upon  their 
coming  unmoved. 

"Make  you  acquainted  with  him," 


said  the  bony  bargeman.  "Lemuel 
Browse  is  his  name,  and  Joe  Stock  's 
mine.  They  call  me  Joe  S.  on  the 
river,  in  a  friendly  way." 

The  two  men  sat  on  each  side  of 
Dorcas  on  the  hatch. 

"The  tug  broke  a  shaft,  and  went 
back,"  Joe  S.  said  after  a  pause. 
"Maybe  she'll  come  up  day  after 
to-morrow,  maybe  she  won  't." 

And  all  were  silent,  as  if  the  remark 
filled  their  minds  with  the  warm  sub- 
stance of  meditation  on  the  dim  pos- 
sibilities of  time,  which  moves  by  like 
a  river,  gliding  and  yet  remaining; 
on  oneself,  anchored  and  afloat  in  this 
gliding  yet  remaining  element.  Not 
that  they  shaped  their  ruminations 
into  thought,  but  they  had  a  sense 
of  vague  meditation  like  the  mists 
breathed  up  by  the  Flats. 

"What's  your  name?"  asked 
Lemuel. 

"  It  aint  a  way  to  ask  a  young  wo- 
man, Lemuel,"  said  Joe  S.  reproach- 
fully. "  It  aint  right  to  her  sex.  But 
if  there  was  no  offence,  we  'd  ask  it 
in  a  proper  way." 

It 's  Dorcas  Avery,"  she  said. 
That 's  a  pleasing  name  to  my 
ear,"    said    Joe    S.     Lemuel    added 
after  a  long  pause: 

**Is  that  a  maid  name  or  a  married 
name?" 

"He  means  Miss  or  Missus,"  said 
Joe  S.,  "and  it 's  a  question  to  be  put 
from  man  to  woman,  for  who  knows 
what 's  up  and  coming?  Misfortune 
is  liable.  But  Lemuel 's  a  bumble- 
tumble  man,  whereas  the  knowledge 
of  things  right  and  proper  comes  to 
me  by  nature,  so  I  hope  you  '11  ex- 
cuse him." 

;*It's  Miss,"  said  Dorcas  placidly. 
"I  live  up  there  on  the  hill  with  the 
Leavitts,  Grandfather  Leavitt,  and 
Mrs.  Leavitt,  and  Cecilia  Leavitt. 
I  came  down  after  the  cows." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Joe  S.  and  the 
silence  fell  again. 

"Joe  S.  and  me  've  been  five  years 
on  barges,"  said  Lemuel  slowly.  "  Be- 
fore that  I  drove  a  truck,  but  he  was 
a  farmer.  What  'd  you  think  we  're 
loaded  with  now.  Well,  it 's  baled 
hay!" 
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After  a  moment  or  two,  he  took  up 
his  banjo. 

**If  you  was  to  sing  her  Juanita 
she  ought  to  be  pleased,  Joe  S." 

**It'd  be  showing  her  attention, 
Lemuel.** 

** Maybe  she's  a  pleasant  singer, 
too,  Joe  S.'* 

*'I  can  sing  Juanita,**  said  Dorcas. 

"Ah'**  said  Joe  S.  ''There  aint  a 
more  pleasing  song  anywhere,  Miss, 
than  Juanita.'* 

**Plinkety  plank,  plinkety  plank.** 

**Nita!*'  sang  Dorcas  and  Joe  S. 
Juanita!**  and  so  on,  in  regard  to 
**  mountains,**  **  fountains,**  **  looks 
yet  tender  which  breathe  a  fond 
farewell.** 

**It  *s  a  song  very  softening  to  the 
feelings,**  said  Joe  S.,  **when  a  man 
aint  in  a  state  of  conversation.'* 

**I  must  go  after  the  cows,*'  said 
Dorcas. 

**To  be  sure,*'  said  Joe  S.  ''You 
might  be  coming  again, Miss,  and  very 
welcome  as  a  singer  and  an  agreeable 
young  woman." 

**And  handsome  in  looks,  Joe  S.,** 
said  Lemuel.     "It  ought  to  be  said.** 

"You're  wrong,  Lemuel.  No,  it 
aint  a  delicate  thing  before  her  face. 
But  speaking  afterwards,  it  'd  be 
proper  between  you  and  me.** 

"I  '11  have  to  come  for  the  cows  to- 
morrow,*' said  Dorcas. 

"And  very  welcome,  Miss,  you  *re 
very  welcome.*' 

Joe  S.  rowed  her  to  the  bank.  She 
climbed  and  moved  awav  across  the 
twilighted  Flats. 

"Plinkety  plank,  plinkety  plank." 
Coboss,  coboss!'* 


II 


When  she  came  to  the  river  the 
next  night  both  Joe  S.  and  Lemuel 
were  standing  on  the  bank  waiting 
for  her,  though  it  was  early.  They 
crossed  over  in  the  rowboat  to  the 
barge.  On  the  hatch,  after  a  few 
moments,  Dorcas  said : 

"Cecilia  slapped  me  for  being  down 
here  so  long.  I  did  n*t  tell  her  why 
I  was  so  long.  She  did  n't  ask." 
Plinkety  plinkety — ' 
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Lemuel      stopped     plinking       and 
looked  bewildered —      ^ 
I'Ubegormedl" 

Speaking  to  correction,"  said  Joe 
S.,  "that 's  a  curious  coming  on,  aint 
it.  Miss?" 

"She  does  it  a  lot,"  said  Dorcas 
calmly.     "More  than  she  used  to." 

"Habit!**  said  Joe  S.  "It  grows 
on  you  same  as  drinks  and  back- 
gammon." 

"I  don*t  think  much  of  her/'  said 
Lemuel  heavily. 
Cecilia?'* 

I  'd  say,  if  I  was  asked,  I  'd  say 
she  was  a  vermint.** 

"Oh,  not  Cecilia!" 

"He*s  a  bumble-tumble  man," 
murmured  Joe  S.  "It's  habit  and 
nature  with  Lemuel,  a  butting  into 
families  with  remarks.** 

Lemuel  played  leisurely  his  banjo. 
The  elms  on  the  western  bank 
stretched  their  shadows  across  the 
river.  Then  red  reflections  of  the 
sunset  gleamed  in  the  rumpled  water, 
and  they  heard  far  away  the  lowing 
of  a  cow.  Lemuel's  eyes  wandered 
back  to  Dorcas. 

The  planking  of  the .  banjo  grew 
fitful,  intermittent — "plinkety  plin- 
kety," and  ceased.  His  round  as- 
tonished eyes  looked  sideways  and 
downward,  fascinated.  An  arm  was 
stealing  around  Dorcas*swaist  slowh', 
jerkily,  a  forward  movement,  a  pause, 
another  advance.  At  last  it  was 
firmly  planted.  Joe  S.  looked  away 
and  Dorcas  straight  ahead. 

I  *11  be  gormed !  '*  said  Lemuel. 
It  *s  an  attention  to  the  young 
woman,"  argued  Joe  S.,  deprecatingly. 
"It  aint  right  for  us  two  to  be  setting 
here,  and  neither  paying  attention 
as  man  to  woman.** 

"Do  I  say  no  to  that?**  said  Lem- 
uel, after  a  pause.  "But  here  was 
me  playing  this  banjo,  and  coulB  n't 
be  paying  attentions  while  playing  this 
banjo." 

He  reflected  a  moment,  then  he  laid 
down  his  banjo  and  placed  his  arm 
above  Joe  S.*s.     Dorcas  sighed. 

"Was  you  letting  out  breath  with 
a  meaning,  Miss?  *'  said  Joe  S.  timidly. 

"  I  was  wishing  Cecilia  was  here." 
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**Was  you,  now?" 

'*  I  don  *t  need  but  one." 

"Oh!"  said  Joe  S. 

After  a  while  Lemuel  said,  thought- 
fully: 

**  I  *d  say  something,  Joe  S.,  if  I  was 
asked.  Here  *s  a  point  I  'd  make,  if 
it  was  proper  to  your  thinking.  I  *d 
say  attentions  lead  on,  as  you  might 
say,  by  degrees,  don't  they? " 

**You*re  right,  Lemuel.  Atten- 
tions lead  on." 

**Then  she  speaks  up  and  she  sa)rs 
she  don't  need  both  of  us,  and  there 
she  's  right,  to  my  mind." 

**To  be  sure,  Lemuel,  that's  a 
point." 

**Now,  I  make  another  point,  and, 
if  put  delicate  to  your  thinking,  it  *d 
be:    Which?" 

Joe  S.  smote  his  knee  with  his  un- 
employed palm. 

"I  could  n't  've  put  it  better  in  my 
best  state  of  conversation!  There 
aint  a  bumble-timible  in  it,  Lemuel. 
It 's  argued  well,  and  can 't  be 
stopped,  Miss.  It  comes  to  nothing 
but:  Which?" 

**0h,  I  couldn't  say  now!"  said 
Dorcas.  "There 's  Cecilia.  Perhaps 
she  'd  want  the  same  one." 

**So  she  might," said  Joe  S.  thought- 
fully. 

**  Besides,  I  'd  want  time  to  think," 
said  Dorcas. 

"The  tug  comes  up  to-morrow 
night,"  said  Lemuel.  '  "That  aint  a 
long  time." 

"But  couldn't  you  state  maybe," 
said  Joe  S.,  "how  Lemuel  and  me 
stood  in  your  mind?  For  insta«ice, 
as  we  set  here,  companionable  on  each 
side,  and  each  holding  on  according 
to  his  nature,  you  could  n't  say,  may- 
be, from  the  heft  and  feeling  of  the 
holt,  as  how  you  might  like  one  holt 
better  'n  the  other  holt,  and  so  as  how 
we  stood  in  your  mind? " 

"Mixed,"  said  Dorcas  after  some 

"Mixed!"  said  Joe  S.  "To  be 
sure,  mixed.  But,  maybe  if  we  took 
holt  by  turns,  maybe,  you  might  say." 

Dorcas  rose. 

"I  '11  come  back  to-morrow." 

Joe  S.  rowed  her  ashore.    She  moved 
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away  over  the  darkening  Flats.  The 
sound  of  Lemuel's  banjo  floated  after 
her,  plaintive,  despondent,  uncertain. 

Plinkety,  plinkety,  plinkety." 

Coboss,  coboss!" 


III 


It  was  mid-afternoon.  The  sun- 
light was  brilliant,  the  air  hot  and 
still.  The  elms  on  the  western  bank 
leaned,  as  if  longingly,  over  their 
shadows  in  the  cool  current.  Lem- 
uel and  Joe  S.  sat  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  hatch  with  their  backs  to  each 
other,  their  chins  on  their  hands,  their 
elbows  on  their  knees,  and  each  gazed 
despondently  at  the  space  of  deck 
between  his  feet. 

"I  say  what  I  said  before,"  said 
Joe  S.,  "cards  aint  any  better  'n  pull- 
ing straws  or  flipping  coins,  in  the 
nature  of  'em.  It  *s  a  light-minded 
way  to  treat  a  young  woman." 

"What  I  said  before,  I  say  now," 
retorted  Lemuel,  heavily.  "It's got 
to  be  someway,  aint  it?  Do  I  say, 
shufiie  and  cut  careless?  No!  I  say 
sing  a  hymn  fore  and  aft.  I  say,  set 
it  between  a  'Now  I  lay  me,'  and 
'Coronation.*  I  don't  stand  for 
light-mindedness,  do  I  ? " 

"It's  only  disguising  light-mind- 
edness," said  Joe  S.  severely.  "I 
don't  stand  for  it." 

"Then  there  aint  but  one  way  left," 
said  Lemuel,  after  a  long  silence,  "as 
I  said  before." 

Joe  S.  sniffed  scornfully. 

"And  you  sixty  pounds  heavier' n 
me!" 

"I  '11  give  you  the  underholt." 

"It  aint  the  equal  of  sixty  pound, 
Lemuel,  and  you  know  it." 

"I  *11  give  you  what  you  like,"  said 
Lemuel  desperately.  "Come,  you  're 
a  warier  man  than  me.  You  aint 
denying  your  brains  is  more  gifted?" 

Joe  S.  paused  and  weighed  the 
point. 

"Why  you  're  right  there,  Lemuel. 
You're  right  there.  I 'm  a  warier 
and  cleverer  man." 

"You  are  1"  said  Lemuel  tn\mi- 
phantly.  "And  I  says  if  being 
warier   and  cleverer  and  having  the 
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underholt  do  n't  equal  sixty  pound, 
I  says,  what  '11  you  have,  for  the  tug  's 
due  at  seven  o'clock." 

Joe  S.  considered  warily. 

"Sixty  pound  is  a  solid  thing,  and 
cleverness  and  underholts  are  maybe, 
and  maybe  not,  for  they  're  open  to 
opinions  and  happenings.  And  yet, 
reason  is  reason.  I  aint  clear  in  my 
mind  but  wrastling  is  light-minded 
too." 

*' I  ask,  what  '11  you  have?" 

"You  when  you  're  shoulders  and 
hip  down,  me  when  I  say  enough," 
said  Joe  S.  quickly,  as  if  half  ashamed. 

Lemuel  looked  about  over  his  shoul- 
der at  Joe  S.,  then  along  the  deck  to 
the  rail,  at  the  dark  gliding  water 
between  barge  and  shore,  at  the  steep 
clay  bank  and  up  to  the  grassy  fringe 
overhanging  it.  He  gazed  there  for 
some  time,  and  then  back,  cautiously, 
at  Joe  S. 

**It  's  a  hard  bargain,  Joe  S.  It  *s 
an  odd  one,  and  a  wary  one.  Yet  I 
don't  stand  for  bangs  and  bruises  to 
a  friend.  It  'd  be  softer  up  there  on 
the  bank.'* 

They  went  down  the  ladder  to  the 
boat,  rowed  ashore  and  climbed  the 
slanting  path.  The  great  Flats  lay 
empty  and  quiet  in  the  hot  sun.  From 
the  top  of  the  bank  stretched  a  level 
grassy  space.  Joe  S.  looked  at  it  * 
cheerfully. 

**  He  that 's  beat  will  have  to  leave 
the  barge,  Lemuel.  It  would  n't  do 
to  be  hanging  around  mournful,  pro- 
voking the  temper  of  parties." 

Lemuel  nodded,  raised  his  arms, 
and  Joe  S.  took  the  underhold. 

In  the  battle  of  heroes  and  knights 
for  the  favor  of  an  anxious  damsel, 
or  in  whatever  form  the  lusty  collision 
of  the  males  still  occurs,  there  is  a 
certain  consideration  and  forbear- 
ance, commonly,  either  on  both  sides, 
or  to  mark  the  nobler  of  the  two.  It 
has  gathered  and  holds  its  codes  and 
lists  of  proprieties. 

Lemuel  and  Joe  S.  wrestled  at  first 
according  to  bargemen's  customs. 
But  as  the  heat  of  the  fight  increased 
and  old  instincts  woke,  they  prim- 
itively tugged,  rolled  and  gasped  on 
the  torn  turf.     The  back  muscles  of 
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Lemuel,  the  lean  sinews  of  Joe  S-  ,each 
shone  out  wet  and  unobscured  save 
by  the  tattered  ribbons  of  a  shirt. 
No  ripping  heave  could  unlock  the 
deadly  underhold  of  Joe  S.,  no  'w^ary 
plot  put  Lemuel's  hip  and  shoulders  to 
the  ground.  Writhing,  panting^,  jerk- 
ing, they  rolled  in  dust  and  wrath. 
For  a  moment  they  lay  still,  not  far 
from  the  edge  of  the  bank,  Joe  S. 
beneath,  his  underhold  unbroken. 

**Look  out,  or  we'll  go  over,"   he 
groaned. 

"Look  out  yourself,"  growled  Lem- 
uel and  shoved  with  his  feet. 

**We're  going  over!"  cried  Joe  S. 
angrily. 

Being  as  you  say  so,"  said  Lemuel. 
Stop  it,"  roared  Joe  S. 

Tumble,  thud,  slip,  slide  and  splash. 
The  astonished  water  closed  over 
them. 

Lemuel  rose  and  stood  waist  deep. 
He  gripped  by  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  held  submerged  the  distressed 
head  of  Joe  S.,  him  wary  yet  un'wary, 
forehanded  and  yet  entrapped,  whose 
agitated  feet,  sole  means  of  expres- 
sion, played  wildly  over  bewildered 
waters.  Lemuel  raised  the  distressed 
head  cautiously. 

"Say'nough?" 

Joe  S.  gulped,  struck  out  with  his 
fists  and  went  under  again.  His 
feet,  indicative,  kicked  gradually  less. 

**Say  'nough?"  said  Lemuel,  letting 
him  up. 

Joe  S.  nodded. 

** 'Nough." 

They  waded  ashore  and  Joe  S. 
clambered  weakly  into  the  boat. 
Lemuel  pushed  off. 

**I  've  won,  I  have." 

"I  aint  denying  it,  Lemuel,  though 
drownding  aint  using  the  natural  gifts 
of  man  to  that  end." 

**  There  aint  a  more  harmless  way 
of  making  a  man  say  *  'nough '  when 
he  don  't  want  to,"  said  Lemuel  indig- 
nantly, **and  if  I  knowed  a  better 
I  *d  say  so." 

**I  aint  denying  it,  Lemuel,  though 
how  far  three  quarts  of  water  on  the 
stomach  is  harmless  I  couldn't  say 
before  supper  time.  Seems  as  if 
it  we'  n't  right  to  have  wariness  hid, 
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and  set  off  wariness  against  sixty 
pounds.  I  aint  complaining,  though 
complaining  comforts  the  feelings. 
It 's  hard  to  be  drownded  and  no 
matrimony  neither." 

They  put  on  dry  clothes  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  hatch.  Lemuel 
played  on  the  banjo.  At  last  they 
heard  Dorcas  in  the  distance. 

"Plinkety  plank,  plinkety  plank." 
Coboss,  coboss!" 


IV 


Lemuel  alone  was  waiting  for  her  on 
the  bank.  His  garments  had  a  certain 
newness  and  festivity  about  them. 

He  said.  **  We  wrastled  and  I  won, 
but  we  were  n't  light-minded.  Don't 
you  think  it." 

"  What  did  you  wrestle  for  ? " 

"You.  But  we  weren't  light- 
minded." 

When  they  joined  Joe  S.  on  the 
hatch  he  said : 

**It  was  the  water  getting  on  my 
stomach  did  it.  Miss,  and  I  hope 
you  *11  excuse  me.  I  'd  best  be  go- 
ing, for  courting  free  on  your  part  'd 
be  mournful  to  my  feelings." 

**The  tug  comes  at  seven,"  said 
Lemuel.  "It'll  be  an  hour  to  the 
city.  Allowing  an  hour  for  matri- 
mony aint  too  much." 

"But  I '11  have  to  go  home  with 
the  cows!"  said  Dorcas.  "There  's 
Cecilia!" 

"He'll  take  'em,"  said  Lemuel. 
"Joe  S.  *11  take  the  cows  to  her." 

"To  be  sure  I  could  drive  the  cows, 
and  will  to  oblige  you,  Miss,"  said 
Joe  S.  "She  wouldn't  be  likely  to 
deliver  them  slaps  to  me,  maybe — 
Her  on  the  hill  ? " 

"No,"  said  Dorcas.  "She  wants 
a  beau  awfully." 

"Ah!" 

Joe  S.  reflected. 

He  saw  Lemuel's  arm  steal  about 
Dorcas's  waist,  and  made  no  mournful 
comment.  Rather,  it  seemed  a  thing 
awakening,  suggestive,  turning  the 
mind  to  rumination.  He  looked  over 
the  Flats  to  the  white  house  poised 
on  the  hilltop  among  its  bams  and 
cornfields. 


"You're  thinking  maybe  she'd 
take  it  cordial,  Miss?  my  coming  with 
the  cows.^  or  stopping  to  supper, 
maybe,  pleasant  like?  and  knowing 
by  nature  what 's  right  and  proper  to 
say  to  a  young  wonmn? " 

"She  wouldn't  mind  my  going 
then,"  said  Dorcas  decidedly.  "She  'd 
rather  have  a  beau." 

"It 's  warming  to  a  man's  feelings, 
so  it  is,  to  think  that — when  he  's  been 
drownded  out  of  matrimony,  and  has 
three  quarts  of  water  on  the  stomach. 
I  thank  you  kindly,  Miss,  hoping  your 
courting  will  be  free  and  peaceable, 
which  aint  troublesome  with  Lemuel. 
He  's  a  quiet  man,  that  keeps  wari- 
ness hid,  and  bumble-ttmibles  as  being 
heavy,  meaning  no  harm.  I  '11  be 
going.  Maybe  you  're  pretty  sure 
about  Her  on  the  hill  ? " 

"She  wants  a  beau  awfully," 
Dorcas  repeated. 

"Comforting,  to  be  sure,  so  it 
is." 

Joe  S.  went  to  the  whitewashed 
cabin  and  came  back  with  his  bundle. 
Lemuel  rowed  him  ashore,  and  re- 
turned to  the  hatch.  Joe  S.  moved 
away  in  the  faint  coming  on  of  the 
dusk,  calling  "Coboss,  coboss."  Lem- 
uel played  his  banjo,  by  turns  tri- 
tmiphantly,  "Plank,  plank,"  and 
sentimentally,  "  Plinkety,  plinkety, 
plinkety."  The  great  Flats  stretched 
away  before  them  in  their  warm 
breadth,    their    silent    security    and 

f)atience,  their  massive  calm,  their 
ong  level  harmonies. 

"Would  you  rather  've  had  him?" 
said  Lemuel  placidly. 

"No,'  said  Dorcas.  "I'd  have 
gone  back  with  the  cows." 

"Why,"  said  Lemuel  doubtfully, 
"you  might  have  said  it  before. 
Then  I  would  n'  have  drownded 
Joe  S." 

Dorcas  paused. 

"It  seems  as  if  I  did  n't  know  it — 
somehow — till  now," 

They  leaned  closer  together. 

"Nice  evening,"  murmured  Lem- 
uel, playing  on  the  banjo, 

"Plinkety,    plinkety,    plinkety." 

Joe  S.,  in  the  distance,  called,  ''Co- 
boss,  coboss!" 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  SALON 


By  Helen  Clergue 


I 


HE  salon,  in  the  his- 
torical sense  of  the 
term,  was  neither 
a  house  which  was 
always  open  to  the 
world  at  large,  nor 
did  it  at  all  resem- 
ble the  modern- 
day  reception  in  English-speaking 
countries,  with  its  jumble  of  hetero- 
geneous elements.  It  was  a  care- 
fully selected  and  assorted  company, 
its  numbers  regulated,  and  so  skilfully 
arranged  and  directed  as  to  form  a 
homogeneous  unity. 

The  salons  are  sometimes  dwelt 
upon  as  a  light  and  loose  society, 
whose  leaders  and  frequenters,  freeing 
themselves  not  only  from  the  re- 
straints of  conventionality,  but  from 
any  standard  of  morality  as  well, 
carried  freedom  of  speech  to  the 
extreme  of  license;  where  an  assem- 
blage of  dissipated,  if  brilliant,  men 
were  often  gathered  together  by  a 
frivolous  and  unconventional,  proba- 
bly equally  censurable,  though  gifted, 
woman.  Such  was  not  the  case. 
Great  changes  in  morals  and  in  public 
sentiment  generally,  have  occurred 
since  their  time,  with  the  gradual 
progress  of  civilization  and  ideas, 
and  the  world  of  to-day  would  be 
offended  at  much  which  at  that  period 
was  overlooked  or  condoned;  but 
the  salon,  far  from  being  an  aid  or 
abettor  to  a  scandalous  life,  was, 
rather,  society's  adjuster, — the  court 
of  public  opinion  whence  there  was 
no  appeal^ — as  to  behavior  and  man- 
ners, while  it  inspired  and  directed 
the  intelligence.  A  high  ideal  of  truth 
and  beauty  was  its  constant  aim;  a 
perfect  proportion,  an  exquisite  har- 
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mony,  which  tended  to  unity  and 
temperance,  was  the  rule,  and  less. 
freedom  in  the  sense  of  license  ivas  to 
be  found  there  than  in  any  society 
in  the  great  capitals  of  the  world 
before  or  after;  therein  lay  its  power 
and  its  success,  stimulating  and  en- 
larging, as  it  did,  the  life  of  the 
intellect.  The  private  life  of  the  in- 
dividual, past  or  present,  might  be 
as  corrupt  as  his  code  allowed,  but 
when  he  entered  the  society  of  the 
salon,  he  must  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  his  environment  if  he  would 
remain.  Here  that  which  was  best 
in  thought  and  expression  flourished, 
here  all  that  was  exalted  in  sentiment 
was  applauded;  and  here,  if  an 
original  idea  were  introduced,  the 
divine  spark  was  not  permitted  to 
expire  for  want  of  fanning.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  the  leader  of  a 
salon  had  no  light  task  to  perform; 
he  or  she  was  an  arbiter  accepted  by 
society  in  the  interest  of  good  man- 
ners and  high  thinking,  and  any  one 
who  violated  a  law  was  peremptorily 
banished,  for  the  ruler  was  autocratic 
and  all-powerful. 

The  important  salons  were  generally 
directed  by  women  who  were  either 
unmarried,  or  widows,  or  women  who 
did  not  live  with  their  husbands; 
to  prove, however, that  it  was  possible 
for  a  husband  to  enter  into  their  con- 
struction, there  are  the  examples  of 
the  salons  of  Madame  d'HoIbach  and 
Madame  Helv^tius,  where  husband 
and  wife  were  both  prominent.  But 
women  were  not  only  the  skilful 
hostesses,  they  were  also — though 
men  predominated^ — to  be  seen  min- 
gled in  various  types  of  elegance  and 
eloquence  among  the  guests,  and 
again,  absolute  as  was  the  rule  of  the 
mistress  of  a  salon,  not  one  but  had 
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its  male  presiding  genius.  Madame 
Du  Deffand  and  President  Renault; 
Grimm  and  Madame  d'Epinay;  these 
names  cannot  be  disassociated.  The 
figure  of  d'Alembert  is  always  to  be 
seen  by  the  side  of  Julie  de  Lespi- 
nasse,  and  Fontenelle  was  the  chief 
support  and  the  leading  bel  esprit 
in   three   successive   salons. 

The  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  been  called  the  intel- 
lectual form  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  should  have  a  special 
definition,  for  it  possessed  a  special 
and  a  new  significance.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereignty  of  reason 
dominated  this  philosophy  and  was 
the  bond  of  tmion  uniting  a  multi- 
tudinous and  confused  mass  of  theo- 
ries accepted  by  men  of  otherwise 
contrary  beliefs,  and  it  was  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  rather  than 
that  of  the  monarchy  against  which 
this  principle  was  directed.  The 
salon  of  the  seventeenth  century  re- 
formed manners,  raised  the  status  of 
men  of  letters  and  gave  its  precise 
and  lucid  style  to  French  literature. 
In  the  eighteenth  it  converted  society 
to  the  new  ideas  which  had  been  there 
evolved.  The  names  of  those  who 
subscribed  to  the  "Encyclopedic"  were 
the  great  names  of  France,  and  beside 
the  nobles  there  are  those  of  abb6s, 
magistrates,  stewards,  governors  and 
financiers.*  Many  of  them,  after  the 
example  of  the  Due  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, joyfully  despoiled  them- 
selves for  these  ideas,  in  the  first 
epoch  of  the  Revolution,  and  some, 
like  his  cousin,  the  Due  de  Liancourt, 
remained  faithful  to  them  even 
throughout  the  excesses  of  the  Revo- 
lution and,  in  assisting  to  raise  a  new 
social  structure  on  its  ruins,  were  still 
true  to  the  new  philosophy.  It  is 
one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  the 
Revolution,  which  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  salon  so  greatly  as- 
sisted, should  be  the  cause  of  its 
downfall,  for  the  salon  reached  the 
highest  point  of  its  development  im- 
mediately prior  to  the   Revolution; 


♦  'Lea  Philosophes  ct  la  Soci^  Ptan^aise  en 
XVI lime  Si^le,"  par  Marius  Roustan.  Lyons  et 
Paris,  1906,  pp.  2  and   250. 


the  last  half  of  the  century  saw 
its  apogee  and  its  decline.  There 
have  been  salons  since;  Madame 
de  Stael's  disconnected  life,  driven 
though  she  was  from  pillar  to  post 
by  Napoleon,  could  not  debar  a 
career  which  was,  with  her,  an  in- 
heritance; and  Madame  R^amier, 
her  contemporary  and  friend,  though 
so  inferior  from  an  intellectual  stand- 
point, had  one  of  the  most  renowned 
and  successful  social  careers  in  his- 
tory; the  salon  of  the  Princesse 
Mathilde,  surviving  dynastic  changes, 
extended  into  our  own  time.  But 
these  were  exotic  growths,  anomalous 
to  their  generation.  There  have  been 
imitations  in  later  times;  one  is  re- 
minded of  them  to-day  both  in  aris- 
tocratic quarters  and  amid  the  literary 
groups.  The  Lyc^,  where  a  good 
education  is  received  at  the  public 
expense,  is  responsible  for  many 
changes  in  society,  women  of  no 
social  position,  by  its  means,  ob- 
taining a  unique  prominence  and 
power.  But  the  historical  salon, 
which  was  the  instigator  of  original 
thought  and  the  arbiter  of  taste  and 
manners,  was  sacrificed  by  its  own 
creation;  it  evoked  a  destroying  spirit 
by  whose  agency,  nevertheless,  the 
position  of  women,  as  a  whole,  was 
incalculably  raised.  The  salon  came 
to  an  end  with  that  society  in  which 
alone  it  could  reach  pre-eminence, 
and  it  can  be  rehabilitated  no  more 
than  can  the  structure  with  which  it 
fell. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  changes 
which  have  come  over  the  daily  life 
of  women,  and  especially  among  the 
bourgeoisie,  within  the  compara- 
tively short  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  Revolution.  The  walks 
and  drives,  the  multifarious  shopping, 
the  exchange  of  visits,  the  lectures, 
the  concerts  and  plays,  with  which  a 
woman  may  now  fill  her  day,  outside 
her  four  walls,  were  then  unknown. 
It  was  not  easy  or  safe  to  get  about, 
the  roads  were  dirty,  uncomfortable, 
and  even  dangerous  in  Paris  as  in 
London.  To  conduct  a  salon  it  was 
obligatory  for  the  hostess  to  be  much 
at   home,    prepared*  to   receive   and 
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to  talk.  The  Princesse  de  Conti 
offered  some  form  of  entertaimnent 
every  day;  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul, 
while  her  husband  was  in  power,  gave 
a  supper  nearly  every  evening;  the 
Princesse  Mathilde  seldom  stirred  from 
home;  and  the  salons,  shrunken, 
changed,  but  still  influential,  of  later 
years,  were  generally  held  by  women 
who  were  incapacitated  by  delicate 
health  from  leaving  their  own  fire- 
sides, and  who  were,  therefore,  always 
to  be  found  ready  for  conversation. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Comtesse 
d*Haussonville,  the  granddaughter  of 
Madame  de  Stael  and  the  wife  and 
mother  of  Academicians,  and  also 
with  the  Marquise  de  Blacqueville ; 
both  wrote,  as  did  the  beautiful  and 
beloved  Comtesse  de  Boulaincourt, 
who  was  an  admirable  talker,  and 
whose  varied  gifts  were  much  admired 
in  the  diplomatic  circle.  Mention  of 
these  salons  of  modem  times  would 
not  be  complete  without  the  name  of 
Madame  Aubemon  de  Nerville,  who 
belonged  also  to  this  later  period. 


II 


It  must  be  remembered  that,  before 
the  Revolution,  there  were  no  journals 
to  propagate  ideas  and  spread  the 
news,  at  least  none  worthy  the  name, 
for  the  timid  government  organs, 
such  as  the  official  gazettes,  were  in- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  denying 
rather  than  of  revealing  or  dissemi- 
nating the  facts  of  the  day,  and  the 
salon,  assisted  by  the  literary  caf^, 
was  the  principal  means  by  which 
opinion  on  current  events  was  cir- 
culated. 

But  in  the  universal  political  awak- 
ening a  curiosity  before  unknown 
sprang  up  in  regard  to  the  social 
systems  of  other  lands.  Frenchmen 
began  to  travel.  Throughout  the 
proud  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  the  French 
had  never  looked  beyond  their  own 
borders,  their  own  country  containing, 
in  their  view,  all  that  there  was  of 
civilization.  It  was  not  until  the 
eighteenth  century  that  they  awoke 
to  the  knowledge  that  there  might 
be   ideas   worthy   of   attention  else- 


where. England,  by  her  form  of 
government,  had  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion for  inqmring  minds,  ^whilst  cul- 
tivated Englishmen  flocked  to  Paris, 
drawn  thither  by  the  unparalleled 
society  to  be  found  in  the  brilliant 
salons.  A  social  rapprocheinent 
between  France  and  England  was 
the  result,  unique  in  the  history  of 
nations. 

It    was    the    heyday    of    Platonic 
friendship.    Purely  intellectual  friend- 
ships   between     men    and     women, 
and    their    value,    are    seen,   in    the 
greatest  degree,  in  the  salons  of  the 
last  half  of  the  eighteenth   eentur>'. 
To  realize  this  one  has  only  to  examine 
the  ties  which  existed  between    the 
Marquise    Du    Deffand    and    Horace 
Walpole,    twenty    years   her    junior; 
between    her    friends    the    exqtiisite 
Duchesse  de  Choiseul  and  the   wise 
Abb6  Barth^lemy;  or,  to  pass  to  her 
rival,  unhappy  Julie  de  Lespinasse, 
do  we   not   always  think  of    her    in 
juxtaposition  with  d'Alembert  ?     And 
Madame   Geoflrin's  devotion    to    the 
young  King  of  Poland,  which  caused 
such  a  flutter  throughout  Europe  in 
1766;  her  friendship  with  Fontenelle 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  was   forty- 
two  years  her  senior;  the  connection 
— sentimental    it    is    true — between 
Rousseau  and  Madame  d'Houdetot; 
these  and  others  no  less  interesting 
emphasize  the  nature  of  the  remark- 
able friendships  which  flourished  in 
this  period,  many  of  which  added  to 
the  well-being,   no  less  than  to  the 
mere  enjoyment,  of  society. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  were, 
as  a  rule,  friendships  which  were  be- 
gun in  maturity.  Youth,  the  time  of 
life  when  friendships  are  most  easily 
and  naturally  formed,  entered  not  at 
all  into  the  scheme  of  intellectual 
eighteenth-century  society,  which  was 
marked  by  the  absolute  and  undis- 
puted reign  of  maturity  and  even 
age.  The  friendship  which  united 
Madame  Du  Deffand  and  Horace 
Walpole,  Madame  GeoflErin  and  Fon- 
tenelle, each  begun  when  one  was  in 
middle  life  and  the  other  old,  was 
not  an  idiosyncrasy  but  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  times. 
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The  influence  of  women  in  France 
by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  become  so  powerful  that 
a  man  could  hardly  rise  without  the 
co-operation  of  some  one  of  them  or, 
if  he  shotdd  succeed,  he  still  remained 
obscure,  unheeded;  and  if,  for  in- 
stance, an  Englishman  living  in  Paris 
should  attempt,  as  did  Bolingbroke, 
to  form  a  men's  club,  in  imitation 
of  those  so  popular  in  England,  it 
would  have  met  with  the  same  fate — 
ignored  by  the  women,  and  watched 
by  the  authorities,  it  quickly  died 
£1  natural  death. 

In  France — and  in  France  alone — 
men  and  women  followed  the  same 
pursuits  and  met  continually.  It  was 
a  natural  result,  therefore,  that  women 
should  borrow  mental  strength  and 
independence  from  men,  and  men 
gentleness  and  refinement  from 
women.  "In  each  society,"  writes 
Saint  Preux  to  Julie,*  **the  mistress 
of  the  house  is  almost  always  alone 
in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  men.  .  . 
.  It  is  there  that  she  learns  to  speak, 
act  and  think  like  .them,  and  they 
like  her.*'  Yet  the  idea  that  women 
should  assimie  any  of  the  attributes 
of  men  was  repugnant  to  Rousseau 
and  was  contrary  to  his  scheme  of 
society.  He  admitted,  indeed,  that 
women  were  frivolous,  deceitful  and 
inconstant: 

Speaking  much  but  thinking  little, 
feeling  still  less,  and  wasting  the  best  of 
themselves  in  vain  chatter. 

But  he  added : 

All  this  appears  to  me  to  be  their 
exterior,  like  their  paniers  and  rouge. 
These  are  showy  vices  which  it  is  necessary 
to  have  in  Paris,  and  which  in  reality  cover 
sense,  kindness,  natural  goodness.  They 
are  less  indiscreet,  less  busy-bodies  than     . 

.  .  elsewhere.  They  are  more  sol- 
idly educated,  and  they  profit  better  from 
their  instruction. 

He  could  not  therefore  but  admire 
women  who  had  attained  intellectual 
eminence,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
feared  that  they  were  going  outside 

*  "  Julie  ou  la  Nouvelle  H^loise,*'  J -J.  Rousseau. 
Paris:  Gamier  Fthxts,  p.  a  1 5. 


their  proper  sphere.  "In  a  word, 
if  they  displease  me  by^  all  that  char- 
acterize their  sex  which  they  have 
disfigured,  I  esteem  them  by  their 
conformity  to  ours  which  do  us  honor; 
and  I  find  that  they  would  a  himdred 
times  rather  be  great  men  than  ami- 
able women."*  Of  this  particular 
condition  of  society,  the  salon  of  the 
later  eighteenth  century  was  a  repre- 
sentative product  which  could  only 
have  existed  in  Paris,  which,  if  it 
were  the  centre  of  the  worst  follies, 
still  remained  the  intellectual  capital 
of  Europe,  and  the  intellectual  quality 
constantly  predominated.  **When  a 
man  of  weight  introduces  serious 
conversation  .  .  .  common  at- 
tention is  at  once  fixed  on  this  new 
subject;  men,  women,  the  old,  the 
young,  all  are  ready  to  consider  it 
in  all  its  parts,  and  one  is  astonished 
at  the  sense  and  reason  which  is 
brought  forth  at  will  from  all  these 
giddy  heads. **t  It  was  in  this 
brilliant  company  that  the  mistress 
of  a  salon  achieved  her  fame,  im- 
pressing all  those  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact  with  her  power. 
*  *  Everything, '  *  Rousseau  remarks , 
apropos  of  the  influence  which  women 
possessed  in  Paris,  ** depends  on  her; 
nothing  is  done  but  by  her  or  for 
her;  Olympus  and  Parnassus,  glory 
and  fortune,  are  equally  under  their 
laws.  Books  have  a  price,  authors 
esteem,  only  so  far  as  it  pleases 
women  to  accord  it."  J 


III 


"Julie,"  wherein  Rousseau  thus  de- 
scribes the  worth,  the  weaknesses, 
and  the  power  of  the  Frenchwoman, 
appeared  in  1760,  when  the  salon 
was  approaching  the  culminating 
point  in  its  history.  At  this  moment 
four  particular  salons  were  either 
fully  developed  or  in  process  of  for- 
mation, each  of  which  represented  a 
different  stratum  of  society  and  which, 
if  not  equally  powerful,  were  each 
representative  of  an  influential  circle. 


♦  "Julie,"  J.-J.   Rousseau, 
p.  aa3. 

Ibid.,  p.   296. 
ihid., p.221. 
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Precedence  among  these  must  be 
given  the  salon  of  Madame  Du 
Deffand.  Herself  socially  and  in- 
tellectually superior,  her  salon  was 
distinguished  by  its  select  quality. 
The  critical  notes  in  her  **  letters," 
indicate  her  intellectual  fastidious- 
ness, and  in  her  salon  the  conversa- 
tion was  the  wittiest,  the  brightest  and 
lightest,  and  the  society  the  most 
exclusive.  Difficult  to  please,  she 
inflexibly  denied  admittance  to  any 
who  did  not  fulfil  her  exacting  require- 
ments. But,  from  this  very  circtim- 
stance,  in  variety  and  in  numbers  and 
so  in  the  extent  of  her  influence, 
Madame  Geoffrin,  who  did  not  even 
pretend  to  know  how  to  spell,  ex- 
celled her. 

The  salon  of  Julie  de  Lespinasse 
rivalled  both  that  of  Madame  Du 
Deffand  and  that  of  Madame  Geoffrin, 
containing  the  critical  and  aristo- 
cratic features  of  the  one  and  the 
philosophical  element  for  which  the 
other  was  celebrated,  but  in  her  own 
pre-eminently  feminine  fashion  Julie 
de  Lespinasse  undoubtedly  stood 
alone.  Her  spontaneous  and  en- 
thusiastic temperament,  added  to 
the  genuine  quality  of  her  charac- 
ter, made  her  beloved  above  any 
other  of  those  who  aspired  to  a 
salon.  ** Madame  Geoffrin  was  feared; 
Madame  Du  Deffand  admired;  Ma- 
dame Necker  respected;  Julie  de 
Lespinasse  loved.***  In  the  field  of 
the  emotions  lay  her  peculiar  claim 
to  fame,  and  in  this  region  of  alter- 
nate storm  and  sunshine  she  was 
without  parallel.  As  in  the  case  of 
Madame  Du  Deffand,  it  was  the  post- 
humous publication  of  her  letters 
which  brought  Julie  de  Lespinasse  into 
literary  prominence,  letters  written, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  phrases 
which  reflect  the  influence  of  Rous- 
seau, without  affectation  and  in  the 
purest  style. 

Madame  d'Epinay  belonged  by 
birth  to  the  old  noblesse;  her  marriage 
to  a  bourgeois  financier  illustrates 
the  modern  rise  and  growth  of  wealth 
as  a  power  in  society,  and  the  com- 

♦  •*  Julie  de  Lespinasse,"  par  Ic  Marquis  de  S^gur. 
Paris:    Gamier  Fr^res,  p.  190. 


bination  of  family  and  money  in  this 
marriage  throws  into  relief  the  con- 
structive phase  amid  the  contra- 
dictory elements  which  were  at  work 
in  France.  She  wrote  on  education, 
and  her  **M6moires,"  which  are  an 
invaluable  key  to  the  epoch,  show 
her  philosophical  order  of  mind. 

How  then  is  it  possible  that  Madame 
Geoffrin,  of  common  origin,  moderate 
means,  and  with  no  intellectual  pre- 
tensions, should  have  aspired  to,  and 
have  obtained  a  place  amon^,  the 
leaders  of  the  most  cultivated  and 
intellectual  society,  and  the  most 
lavish  in"  expenditure,  that  the  ivorld 
had  to  offer?  And  not  alone  have 
gained  a  foothold  but,  in  power  and 
in  influence,  have  surpassed  them  all? 
For  that  this  did  happen  is  indisput- 
ably true. 

In   her  native   character    in    part, 
at  least,  may  be  found  the   answer. 
She  was  ambitious;  she  possessed  a 
strong  will;  she  was  persistent.     And 
she  was  blest  with  the  solid   virtue 
of  common  sense.     It  was  her   pre- 
dominant   quality.     The    success    of 
Madame  Geoffrin  may  also   be   laid 
to    the    times    in    which    she    lived. 
Louis  XV  was  forced  to  pay  a  hea\y 
price  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  court 
from    Paris.     The    King's    absence, 
from   a  monarchical   point   of   view, 
had  a  disastrous  effect  on  his  capital. 
It  laid  the  foundation   of  its   inde- 
pendence.    The  court  no  longer  led 
the  ideas  and  taste  any  more  than  it 
did  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  city. 
The    court    met    at    Versailles,    and 
Paris  went  its  own  way,  establishing, 
to  the  undoing  of  the  court,  an  alli- 
ance between  its  intelligence  and  its 
wealth;  and  it  was    now    the    gen- 
ius of  Paris,  its  pride,  its  grace,   its 
learning,  its    laughter,    which    domi- 
nated Europe.* 

It  can  easily  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  times  were  propitious  for 
the  furtherance  of  personal  ambition 
among  the  bourgeoisie.  In  the  pre- 
vious century,  Madame  Geoffrin  could 
not  have  hoped  to  succeed  in  the  plan 

*  "Portraits  Intimes  du  Dix-Huititee  Si^le.**  B. 
and  J.  de  Goncourt.  Paris:  Bibliotheqne-Charpen- 
tier,    1837.  P.X97. 
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of  life  which,  with  consummate 
method,  energy  and  skill,  she  sys- 
tematically followed  throughout  her 
long  career;  she  was  now  assisted 
by  the  forces  of  destiny  itself. 


IV 


Great  forces  were  indeed,  as  we 
now  perceive,  at  work  amid  this 
brilliant  society.  The  phrase  Libert^, 
FraterniU,  EgalM,  born  of  the  Revo- 
lution, has  become  so  well  known  as 
almost,  by  popular  repetition,  to 
have  lost  its  immense  significance. 
Now  the  watchwords  of  a  peaceful 
Republic,  they  are  the  negation  of 
everything  political  in  France  before 
the  Revolution,  but  at  that  very  time 
the  ideas  on  which  these  words  are 
founded  were  put  in  practice  in  the 
:  alon. 

From  the  inception  of  the  salon 
perfect  intellectual  liberty,  liberty  of 
thought  and  liberty  of  discussion, 
was  the  very  basis  of  the  intercourse 
of  which  it  was  the  centre,  whether 
in  the  grand  apartments  of  Madame 
de  Rambouillet  and  Madame  de 
Lambert  or,  later,  in  the  modest 
rooms  of  Madame  de  Tencin  and  of 
Julie  de  Lespinasse. 


The  sense  of  fraternity,  of  good 
comradeship,  of  sympathy,  was  a 
paramount  feature  of  the  gatherings 
in  the  convent  of  Saint  Joseph  as  in 
the  rue  Saint  Honors,  though,  as  in 
every  civilized  society,  be  it  small 
or  great,  rules  of  conduct  were  neces- 
sary, and  rulers  to  enforce  them. 
The  mistress  of  a  salon  proved  herself 
adequate  both  to  formulate  the  laws 
which  governed  and  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  the  lawgiver. 

Equality  of  sex,  of  mind,  and  of 
person  was  never  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  salon  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  the  brilliant  woman 
was  listened  to  as  attentively  as  the 
most  erudite  philosopher,  and  the 
words  of  Madame  Du  Deffand  were 
as  acceptable  as  the  propositions  of 
d'  Alembert.  Rank  did  not  make  a 
man  welcome  unless  with  it  were 
combined  engaging  qualities  of  mind 
and  manner  and,  by  reason  of  common 
intellectual  interests,  the  barriers  of 
condition  and  of  creed  were,  for  the 
time,  equally  put  aside. 

In  the  salon,  therefore,  we  find 
in  active  movement  the  ideas  which 
were,  when  applied  to  existing  po- 
litical and  social  facts,  to  overthrow 
the  old  regime. 


HIS  SUBMISSION 


You  will  betray  me — Oh,  deny  it  not! 
What  right  have  I  alas,  to  say  you  nay? 
I,  traitor  of  ten  loves,  what  shall  I  say 
To  plead  with  you  that  I  be  not  forgot? 
My  love  has  not  been  squandered  jot  by  jot 
In  little  loves  that  perish  with  the  day. 
My  treason  has  been  ever  to  the  sway 
Of  Queens — ^my  faith  has  known  no  petty  blot. 
You  will  betray  me  as  I  have  betrayed 
And  I  shall  kiss  the  hand  that  does  me  wrong. 
And  oh,  not  pardon — I  need  pardon  more. 
But  in  proud  torment,  dumb  and  unafraid. 
Burn  in  my  hell  nor  cease  the  bitter  song 
Your  beauty  triimiphs  in  for  evermore. 

Richard  Hovey. 


BACK  TO  THE  OLD  WAYS  I 


By  Dr.  George  M.  Gould 


[ILE  God  was  still 
alive  and  Love 
was  Life,  it  was 
not  so.  In  those 
dear  far-ofE  days 
the  young,  enter- 
ing on  their  work 
learned  to  say ; 

My  duty  towards  my  neighbor  is  to  love 
bim  as  myself,  to  honor  and  obey  the 
civil  authority,  to  submit  myself  to  all  my 
governors  and  teachers,  spiritual  pastors, 
and  masters;  to  order  myself  lowiy  and 
reverently  to  all  my  betters;  to  hurt  no- 
body by  word  or  deed;  to  be  true  and  just 
in  all  my  dealings;  to  bear  no  malice  nor 
hatred  in  my  heart;  to  keep  my  hands  from 
picking  and  stealing,  and  my  tongue  from 
evil -speaking,  and  lying,  and  slandering: 
to  keep  my  body  in  tempejance,  soberness 
and  chastity;  not  to  covet  or  desire  other 
men's  goods;  but  to  learn  and  labor  truly 
to  gel  mine  own  living,  and  to  do  my  duty 
in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  me. 

An  echo  from  some  lost  Arcadia, 
that— a  sigh  of  banished  ones,  as 
they  see  the  gates  of  Paradise  clos- 
ing behind  them!  Do  the  young  at 
present,  do  the  older  ones,  indeed, 
see  any  meaning  in  the  words,  Duty 
towards  my  neighbor?  Does  one  even 
love  himself  nowadays?  May  it  not 
almost  be  asked,  has  one  really  any 
self?  Is  not  personahty  itself  for- 
gotten or  annihilated  in  the  mad 
intensity  of  the  rage  for  doing  and 
getting?  Being  is  lost  in  doing. 
What  youth — boy  or  maid^submits 
to  governors  or  teachers,  desires  to 
do  so,  or  admits  that  for  him  pas- 
tors and  masters  exist?  Do  the 
young  have  "manners,"  and  are 
lowHness  and  re\'erence  to  be  found 
in  colleges,  in  preparatorj'  schools 
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or  even  in  common  schools?  Do 
not  these  boys  and  girls  deny  by 
wurd  and  deed  that  their  betters  ex- 
ist? In  dealings  do  they  seek  to  be 
truthful  and  just?  Is  there  any  aim 
to  keep  malice  and  hatred  out  of  their 
hearts?  "Picking  and  stealing,  e^-il- 
speaking.  lying  and  slandering." — 
what  crowd  of  loafing  boys  or  girls. 
men  or  women,  in  any  village  or  city 
of  all  our  United  States,  does  not 
illustrate  rather  than  disprove.?  Is 
it  the  aim  of  many  of  us  to  keep  our 
bodies  in  temperance,  soberness  and 
chastity?  It  is  the  age  of  com- 
mercialism ;  does  not  the  btisiness 
youth  or  the  "successful  boss"  he 
emulates  covet  and  desire  other 
men's  goods?  Who  labors  truly  to 
get  his  own  living  instead  of  the 
living  of  his  neighbor?  Who  feels 
that  God  calls  him  to  a  state  in  life, 
and  desires  to  be  satisfied  in  it? 

Financially  it  is  the  stockbroker's 
age — the  village  and  the  small  city 
are  held  as  subordinates  of  the  larger 
capitalistic  centres,  which  again  are 
simply  cunningly  woven  spider-webs 
for  catching  the  unwary  smaller 
gamblers.  The  word,  "  graft,"  char- 
acteristic if  any  is  of  our  time,  ex- 
presses the  malevolence  of  its  coin- 
ers and  illustrators.  Into  a  healthy 
stock,  well-rooted  and  of  pristine 
virtue,  the  fanner  inserts  a  later  cul- 
tivated stem,  which  transforms  the 
sterling  parent  sap  to  liberal  fruitage 
and  more  generous  yielding.  But 
all  for  the  good  of  the  fanner 
and  cultivator!  Capitalistic  cunning 
caught  the  hint,  and  wherever  there 
is  an  honest  producer  there  are  in- 
numerable graftere,  in  graded  series, 
seeking  to  steal  and  wholly  take  a«-ay 
from  him,  rooted  there  in  the  soil,  all 
his  life  and  sap,  and  squander  the  fruit- 
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tage  of  his  virtue  upon  the  iniquities 
of  distant  luxury  and  vice.    Govern- 
ment, an  amazing  democracy  (falsely 
named) ,  strikes  hands  and  by  means 
of  a  so-called  protective  tariff  makes 
the  producer  buy  at  artificially  inflated 
prices   and   sell   in   the   competitive 
market.     Thus  a  nation  of    deserted 
farms,   of  exhausting    natural    soils, 
forests  and  resources,  and  of  system- 
atically embruted  farmers.     The  liv- 
ing, growing  thing,  the  produce  of  the 
cultivated  land,  as  we  all  know  and 
all  strive  to  forget,  is  the  condition 
not  only  of  a  healthy  and  virtuous 
people,    but    of   social    living   itself. 
To  cheat  the  farmer  is  poor  policy, 
either  nationally  or  personally,  and  the 
appeal  to  the  physicist  and  chemist, 
in  "the  struggle  for  nitrogen,"  will 
be  of  no  avail.     No  more  than  chil- 
dren,    will    families    and    farmers, 
wheat  and    corn  and  animals,  grow 
without  love.     God  cannot  be  cheated 
even  by  a  Wall-street  expert.     Farm- 
ing, either  of  the  capitalistic  or  the 
small-farm  'variety,  has  become  like 
all    other    trickinesses,    a    game    of 
exhausting  the  soil,  which  profits  for 
only  a  little  while  and  in  the  long 
run  ruins  the  short-sighted  plunderer. 
When  the  game  is  systematized  and 
govemmentalized,  it  is  only  another 
case  of  "after  us,  the   deluge!"  Ex 
Oriente   Lux!    As   in   so   much   else 
Japan  shows  the   prodigal  Occident 
the    way.     With    a    few    thousand 
square  miles  of  arable  land — a,  mere 
fraction  of  that  which  we  wastefuUy 
misuse, — she   supports,    by   scientific 
and  prudent  cultivation,  a  population 
one  half  as  great  as  our  own.     Back 
to  the  Land!  must  be  our  insistent 
and  continuous  cry. 

Because  economics  (household  gov- 
ernment) is  the  foundation  of  all 
prudence,  it  is  also  the  foundation  of 
morality;  and  the  cheating  and  en- 
slaving and  brutalizing  of  the  farmer 
are  the  greatest  and  most  needlessly 
stupid  of  all  national  sins.  The  road. 
Back  to  the  Old  Ways  leads  first  Back 
to  the  Old  Farm,  for  it  is  there  one 
best  and  most  thoroughly  **  learns 
and  labors  truly  to  get  his  own 
living."     We    should    even    reverse 


the  whole  proceeding  of  the  "pro- 
tective tariff."  The  manufacturer 
can  surely  look  out  for  himself — ^he 
needs  no  artificial  stimulus.  But 
the  profits  of  the  small-farmer,  the 
tiller  of  the  ground,  are  hardly  gained 
and  doubtfully  harvested;  all  manu- 
factured and  all  foreign-made  things 
should  be  cheapened  and  brought  to 
his  door  by  every  help  of  legislation 
and  device  of  mechanics.  That  gov- 
ernment should  plot  a  game  of 
"graft"  upon  the  85  per  cent,  of  its 
citizens  for  the  benefit  of  15  per  cent., 
is  an  astonishing  evidence  of  the 
infamy  of  the  New  Ways.  To  "turn 
the  rascals  out,"  and  not  put  new 
rascals  in,  seems  therefore  the  sim- 
plest and  first  duty  of  farmers  and 
of  all  who  labor  truly  to  get  their 
own  living. 

But  to  do  this  they  must  first  go 
back  to  another  of  the  old  ways,  the 
.  town-meeting — ^that  is,  they  must 
first  demand  back  from  their  political 
bosses  a  representative  government, 
a  true  democracy,  or  a  genuine 
republicanism — for  both  are  the  same 
thing.  Democracy  must  become 
democratic,  and  republicanism  must 
re-establish  the  republic.  The  old 
Declaration  of  Independence  must 
be  redeclared,  and  its  modern  sub- 
stitute abrogated ;  but  very  actual  de- 
pendence must  be  utterly  abolished. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  fight  pluto- 
cracy if  we  gain  the  easy  victory  over 
graftocracy  and  bossocracy. 

My  friend  the  tinsmith  was  yes- 
terday repairing  the  eaves-troughs 
about  my  house  and  I  invited  him  in 
to  lunch  with  me.  I  never  sat  at 
table  with  a  better-bred  gentleman. 
He  taught  me  more  about  labor, 
trades-unionism,  etc.,  than  I  had 
learned  in  all  my  reading.  His  father 
was  one  of  half  a  dozen  brothers,  all 
good  workmen  at  the  tinsmith  trade, 
and  one  after  another  he  taught  his 
ten  sons  the  same  expertness  and 
morality,  and  these  ten  men  are  now 
at  work  tinsmithing  in  tv/o  States, 
all  successful,  healthy  and  happy. 
This  brother  of  ten  could  make  more 
money,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  the 
city,  but  has  no  mind  to  move  from 
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the  village,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons. 
"There  are  no  apprentices  now,"  he 
says,  and  dozens  of  his  schoolmates 
who  sought  careers,  foolishly  sup- 
posed more  aristocratic,  are  sorry 
failures  in  life  and  character.  So 
far  as  occupation  goes  the  advice 
to  hitch  one's  wagon  to  a  star  is  to 
tumble  wagon,  horses  and  driver  into 
the  gutter  of  deserved  failure.  In 
grinding  his  lenses  Spinoza  made  a 
poor  attempt  to  "think  God,"  but  it 
was  better  than  to  think  ungods 
and  no-gods. 

The  present-day  lens-grinders  be- 
hind your  optician's  shop  also  think 
some  kind  of  a  God — ^but  what  kind? 
They  have  as  good  opportunity  and 
as  much  time  for  the  thinking  as  had 
Spinoza.  They  probably  waste  both 
in  cursing  the  "fate"  that  ties  them 
to  their  tasks.  They  are  free,  how- 
eve,  to  break  their  fate,  and  their 
fatalism.  If .  socialistically  inclined, 
they  are  certain  to  bemoan  civili- 
zation's "differentiation  of  function," 
which  they  think  compels  them  to 
kill  mind  and  ingenuity  by  day-long, 
life- long,  redoing  of  the  little,  hum- 
drum thing.  Is  not  that  a  confes- 
sion of  inability  or  disinclination  to  be 
like  Spinoza,  and  pass  to  a  freedom 
of  mental  action  which  rests  the  fin- 
gers, the  eyes  and  the  attention, 
drops  the  lowly  stint,  and  walks 
among  the  gods,  and  with  God?  Dis- 
gust with  the  calling  is  not  the  way  to 
progress.  We  must  all  work,  and  it 
is  a  crude  observer  who  has  not  seen 
that  they  who  do  not  work,  if  such 
there  are,  are  not  so  happy  as  the 
workers.  The  squanderers  and  idlers 
are  far  more  unfortunate  than  the 
farmers,  the  housekeepers  or  the 
"servants  of  machines"  in  our  mul- 
tiplying factories.  Is  the  capitalist 
more  fortunate  or  more  enviable  than 
his  workman?  Surely  not,  unless  he 
has  mentality  and  unselfishness  which 
outrun  "capital"  and  "labor";  and 
such  altruism  is  as  entirely  in  the 
laborer's  reach  as  in  that  of  his 
"master."  To  do  well  and  to  have 
pride  in  the  doing  and  the  condition 
of  well-being  and  satisfaction,  rather 
than  to  do  greater  things  and  wield 


larger  power.     For  the  least  l>olt  d 
the  machine  of  civilization   is    of  as 
distinct  a  value  as  the   "governor/ 
and,    egotism    apart,    the     govems' 
itself  is  a  small  part  of  the   'W'hclr 
mechanism    of    modem     life.      What 
nonsense  it  is  to  be  cast   dovrn  be- 
cause one  is  only  a  cog,  or  to  be  puffed 
up  because  one  is    a  throttle-vaJve. 
The  greatest  financier  is,  in  the  end, 
as  much  a  "slave  and  tool"   of  the 
vast  social  mechanism  as  the  dime- 
savings-bank     depositor.      Envy     or 
disdain  on  the  part  of  either   bears 
equal  witness  to  his  pitiful     limita- 
tions.    Each  prefers  his  slavery  to  an 
easily  acquired  manumission.      It  is 
as  monotonously  wearying,  it   is   as 
hard  labor,  to  lend,  spend,    or   even 
to  give  away  an  income  of  millions, 
as    one    of    a    thousand.     And    the 
hardest  and  most  pitiable  toiler  is  he 
who  with  an  income  of  a  few  thou- 
sands  tries   to   ape   the    millionaire. 
In  a  different  sense  from  this,   too, 
a  man  may  be  a  millionaire    on  a 
thousand-dollar  income.    Should  one 
wish  to  do  veritable  good  in  a  char- 
itable way,  it  is  literally   true    that 
he  may  be  as   helpful   to   others   by 
a  dollar   discriminately  given    as   by 
thousands  given  without  discrimina- 
tion.    One  who  personalizes   charity 
will    accomplish    more    uplifting    by 
giving  himself  than  by  giving  money. 
The  poorest  benefit  is  the  financial 
one,    of  course.     The  greater  part  of 
bequests  and  endowments  work  evil 
in  the  long  run,  as  all  students  of 
economics     well     understand.     The 
giver    of    self,     moreover,     benefits 
himself  the   most, — for  the   miracle 
of  love  is  the  increase  that  comes  by 
giving,  the  breaking  up  of  one's  own 
limitations  and  bonds  by  giving  free- 
donl  to  others.    As  with  light,  so  with 
true  wealth,  sharing  with  others  does 
not  lessen  one's  own  store.     And  the 
hidden  and  denied  God  knows  that  la- 
bor alone  creates  character.  Character 
is  the  reaction  of  will  against  circum- 
stance.    In   all   things    psychic   and 
moral  the  popular  evolution  doctrine 
is  false.     The  environment  is  not  the 
maker  of  the  spirit;   unless  fought 
against,   it   is   the   spirit's   degrader. 
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Science,  however,  has  not  yet  learned 

that  man  has  a  spirit.     The  nearest 

it  has  come  to  that  knowledge  is  what 

Bagehot  called  **the  cake  of  custom" ; 

but  even  this  labor  only  can  make; 

this    labor  is  the  guarantee  of  that 

settledness    of    social    life,    without 

"which  all  is  chaos.     Back  to  Labor! 

then,  is  the  command,  renouncing  the 

fashionable   pleasure   and   leisure,   if 

we    would    have    true    pleasure    and 

leisure.    Remember,  said  a  wise,  good 

teacher,    remember    that    Happiness 

is  an  angel  ever  at  your  side  if  you 

do  not  turn  your  eyes  to  look  upon 

her.     If   you    turn,    she    disappears! 

All    are  turning  now  to  woo  her — 

and    they    are   most    miserable,    for 

Happiness  has  left  us! 

The  most    fundamental   and    far- 
reaching  of  all  the  distinctions  among 
mankind  are  those  of  sex,  and  how 
one  solves  the  eternal  sex  question, 
in  thought,  feeling  or  practical  living, 
will  dictate  or  indicate  his  solution 
of   most   other   questions.     Because, 
whom  does  not  Love  rule,  and  where 
is  He  not  Lord?     He  most  enslaves 
his  ascetics,  deniers  and  traitors,  and 
least  the  fool.     Love  is  in  truth  the 
riddle  of  the  sphinx,  and,  as  Weininger 
found,  she  ruthlessly  devours  those 
who  do  not  solve  it.     Too  many  have 
forgotten  that  love  is  as  much  subject 
to  the  law  of  evolution  or  progressive 
development   as   any   other   biologic 
thing.     It  is  the  most  typically  **  he- 
nid*'    product    of    life.     How    could 
it  be  otherwise,  when  it  is  not  only 
product  but  also  spring  and  mechan- 
ism  of   life?     God    never    ceases    to 
teach  that  there  is  something  better 
for  us  than  individuality,  and  that 
personal  immortality  is  not  His  chief 
aim  with  us.     Woman,  as  most  of  us 
admit,  is  far  more  obedient  morally 
and  religiously  than  man,  is  in  truth 
the  ethical  agent  of  the  biologic  con- 
tinuance of  the  race.     Beyond  ques- 
tion, Teutonic   love   needs  develop- 
ment out  of  its  homogeneity,  or  its 
"henidism. "     For  what  biologic    or 
psychologic    attribute    is    of    greater 
complexity,  and  usually  of  less  differ- 
entiation, than  love?     Since  we  have 
left  the  monkey-type,  there  have  been 


added,  how  many  phases,  often  as 
yet  interfused  and  awaiting  unfolding. 
Finck  has  found  thirteen  more 
varieties  of  love  than  Weininger,  and 
Finck's  fellow  countrywomen  could 
each  have  added  another.  "But 
all  depend  upon  and  lead  to  one  , 
thing?"  Yes,  and  so  does  all  life — 
to  that,  and  to  the  education  of  the 
begotten.  What  else  but  that  is 
there  to  it  all?  Go  to!  In  the  last 
thirty  years  we  Americans  have  gone 
too  far  back,  even  to  the  Roman 
* 'simplicity."  But  since  we  left 
Rome  the  idea  of  love,  the  practice 
of  it,  by  enduring  families,  has  become 
rapidly  more  complex.  To  the  unum 
necessarium,  never  omitted,  have 
been  added  permanency,  monogamy, 
•home-keeping  virtues,  pedagogy,  pub- 
lic health,  civic  and  political  honor, 
democracy,  and  a  thousand  such 
components.  Our  riotous  modern 
divorce  practices  and  statistics  are 
the  sole  proof  needed  that  our  for- 
getfulness  of  the  hundred  associate 
parts  of  love  and  returning  to  Rome 
were  a  going  too  far  back  to  the  old 
ways.  For,  as  in  all  things  else,  it  is 
only  the  more  recent  old  ways  Jo 
which  the  return  is  urged.  There 
is  an  end  of  the  matter,  with  the 
statement  that  that  sort  of  love 
will  not  suffice  for  building  the  future 
which  is  based  solely  upon  sensualism. 
Henceforth  there  is  no  advisable 
love  unless  it  is  as  reverent  as  it  is 
romantic,  as  permanent  as  it  is 
passionate.  The  foundation  has  in- 
deed been  built  since  karyokinesis 
began,  and  verily  let  us  have  no 
fool's  nonsense  that  ignores  clean, 
pure,  strong,  animalian  sensualism. 
But  just  as  little,  from  now,  may  its 
consequences  be  ignored  or  refused — 
the  mother,  and  the  child  which 
insures  all  future  motherhood.  The 
hideous  divorce  statistics  point  to 
far  more  unspeakable  things  in  our 
large  cities  denied  by  none  and  lately 
much  in  evidence. 

Note,  now,  what  all  admit — ^that 
women  are  what  men  have  made 
them ;  always  less  bad,  however,  than 
men,  for  the  women  of  any  Babylon 
are  more  ethical  than  the  Babylonian 
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men.  Otherwise,  of  course,  propa- 
gation would  stop  and  that  Babylon 
would  end.  Kant's  great  rule  was 
that  we  must  never  use  humanity 
as  a  means  to  our  individual  ends. 
That  marriage  and  that  divorce  are 
immoral  which  break  Kant's  immu- 
table law.  Back  to  the  Old  Ways! 
Back  to  the  older  woman,  indeed,  for 
the  **New  Woman"  is  already  en- 
tirely too  old — hoary  with  the  vices 
of  antiquity,  and  the  woman  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  is  timeless  and  will 
always  be  young  and  lovely!  She 
found  us  young  and  she  will  always 
keep  us  so. 

And  it  was  woman  who  made  the 
Home, — the  home  we  are  so  fast 
disusing  and  forgetting.  There  will 
be  no  abiding  and  true  civilization,* 
no  enduring  happiness  except  in  and 
through  homes.  Flats,  hotels,  pal- 
aces and  watering-place  **  villas," 
rented  walls,  yardless  and  landless 
buildings,  rows  of  thousands  all 
alike — these  are  not  homes,  and  they 
can  never  breed  the  virtues  that 
rise  in  the  simplest  houses  built  for 
one's  children,  and  in  which  the  grand- 
children will  live.  Urbanization  is 
the  lure  of  Mephisto  whereby  the 
undiscriminating  sell  their  souls  for 
a  sorry  and  fitting  gain.  What  a 
commentary  it  is  that  the  lovely 
and  virtue-expressing  word,  homelike, 
should  have  degenerated  by  our 
un virtue  into  homely ,  the  unlovely 
and  unseemly!  Back  to  the  Home  is 
again  the  command,  if  we  wish  our 
name  and  hope  to  relive  in  the 
valor  and  virtue  of  our  children,  and 
of  their  children. 

As  to  the  priest  and  the  preacher: 
In  ancient  times  the  greatest  criminal 
masquerading  as  king  chose  to  com- 
mission some  sycophantic  parasite 
to  flatter  him  before  as  many  of  his 
dupes  as  could  be  drilled  into  the 
cathedral.  They  were  allowed  to 
worship  God  theoretically  and  a  little, 
on  condition  of  worshipping  the  king 
practically  and  a  good  deal.  The 
modern  king,  Pluto,  has  not  forgot 
the  trick,  and  an  amazing  spectacle 
it  is  to  see  millionaires  support  the 
religion    of    the    carpenter-preacher 


who  once  delivered  a  famous  Sermon 
oh  the  Mount.  If  the  Catholic  could 
be  catholicized,  if  the  Protestant 
could  be  protestantized !  If  all  could 
be  humanized  and  religionized!  Cer- 
tainly it  may  not  be  except  through 
teaching  the  old  catechism,  by  prac- 
tising,— **Duty  toward  my  neighbor 
is  to  love  him  as  myself,  etc. " 

As  to  the  lawyer:  A  great  one 
lately  died;  he  was  not  a  promoter, 
nor  **a  corporation  lawyer";  his  aim 
in  life  was  not  to  do  illegal  things  by 
means  of  legal  actmien  and  diabolism. 
He  was  never  a  politician,  nor  a 
partisan,  nor  a  hunter  after  the 
modern  trinity  of  Gods,  Success,  Fi- 
nance and  Fame.  This  is  what  he 
wrote,  reviewing  his  life: 

I  have  indeed  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
I  have  received  numberless  kindnesses 
from  judges,  counsel  and  solicitors,  as  well 
as  from  clients.  I  have  never  had  a 
serious  personal  difference  with  anyone, 
and  have  never  been  a  party  to  a  lawsuit. 
I  may  be  said  to  have  been  fortunate,  but  I 
believe  that  the  road  to  such  success  as 
I  have  had  is  open  to  any  young  man  en- 
tering the  profession  who  may  choose  to 
follow  it,  and  devote  himself  to  legitimate 
professional  work,  and  abstain  from  money- 
lending,  company  promoting,  financing 
builders,  and  speculative  business,  and 
give  constant,  careful  and  anxious  thought 
and  attention  to  the  professional  business 
from  time  to  time  entrusted  to  him. 

As  to  the  physician:  It  is  much  the 
same  story,  but,  as  the  rule  is,  with 
a  difference.  A  few  country  prac- 
titioners are  left  who  practise  medi- 
cine with  the  single  desire  to  cure 
their  patients.  The  bedside,  clinical, 
empiric  wisdom  and  duty  have  been 
deserted  for  the  *' scientific"  pro- 
fessional and  laboratory  unwisdoms 
and  non-duties.  In  practice,  more 
than  in  theory,  of  all  these  great 
diseases  that  afflict  humanity — head- 
ache, ''migraine,"  dyspepsia,  nervous 
and  mental  diseases,  epilepsy,  crime, 
insanity  and  a  hundred  kinds  of 
functional  and  nutritional  disorders 
— there  is  almost  no  curiosity  as  to 
cause,  and  there  is  less  inability  to 
cure.     Every  lecture  of  every  Pro- 
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fessor  in  all  the  morbidly  large 
medical  colleges  of  the  land  should 
begin  with:  Gentlemen,  Back  to  the 
Bedside!  and  should  end  with:  Seek 
to  learn  the  causes  of  Functional 
Diseases!  When  you  have  learned 
these  causes,  and  when  you  have  cured 
your  individual  patient,  then  you  will 
have  heard  the  divine  command  to 
commit  professional  suicide  by  pre- 
venting disease! 

Every  physician,  indeed,  knows  in 
his  heart  that  we  have  eaten  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  more  than  we  can 
digest,  and  that  if  the  known  laws 
of  public  and  private  hygiene  were 
put  into  execution  the  death-rate 
would  instantly  drop  fifty  per  cent. 
Moreover,  the  modem  serpent  in  the 
tree  is  atheistic,  monistic,  determinis- 
tic, and  therefore  hopelessly  loveless. 
There  can  be  no  cure,  nor  is  there 
any  prevention,  of  disease  unless  the 
little  phys:  ^ian  ^  is  the  child  of  the 
Great  Physician,  and  learns  of  Him 
how  wounds  heal,  how  sleep  restores, 
how  wise  ** Nature"  persists  for  years, 
for  a  life  time,  through  all  lives,  to 
outwit,  heal  and  undo  the  injuries 
of  disease.  Aping  an  unenviable 
and  blind  science,  medicine  has 
been  too  prone  to  materialism,  al- 
though before  the  physician's  eyes, 
as  before  those  of  no  other  man,  have 
been  the  amazing  miracles  of  sexual 
and  mother  love,  of  the  healing  of 
wounds,  of  the  giving  of  the  body  to 
be  normalized  in  sleep  to  something 
infinitely  wiser  than  we,  and  of  the 
ceaseless  struggle  of  the  hidden 
physiologic  God  of  Health  against 
the  hurts  of  disease.  All  these,  in 
addition  to  the  absolute  non-existence 
of  spontaneous  generation,  would 
convince  men  with  logical  and  open 
minds  that  materialism,  atheism  and 
determinism  are  the  shallow  delusions 
of  fools. 

And  as  to  Science  itself:  Every 
scientist  self-supposed  or  real  knows 
and  admits  that  its  only  legitimate 
method  is  and  must  be  induction, 
but  every  one  is  ruled  by  preposses- 
sion, theory  and  deduction,  to  the 
infinite  loss  of  science.  We  are  not 
a  step  nearer  explaining  the  origin 


of  life  than  we  were  fifty  years  ago. 
None  has  ever  produced  organic  or 
living  substance  from- the  inorganic 
or  non-living,  and  yet  biologists  deny 
life,  and  living  beings  say  they  came 
from  lifeless  sources.  Even  so  great 
a  man  as  Huxley  set  the  fashion, 
but  Huxley  was  too  great  to  live  in 
such  a  state  of  muddle-headedness. 
He  repented  of  his  silly  **Bathybias, " 
but  no  modem  imitators  who  dis- 
cover Bathybiases  every  day  imi- 
tate Huxley  in  his  repentance.  They 
dominate  facts  with  theory,  and  un- 
blushingly  invent  new  gods  every 
other  day, — Protoplasm,  Chemism, 
Chemotaxis,  Electricity,  Raditmi, 
Heredity,  Law,  Ions,  tout  ce  que  vous 
voulez.  They  are  constant  only  in 
scorn  of  "vitalism"  and  the  **vital- 
ists, "  they  who  are  vitality,  and  of 
superstition,  they  who  are  most 
superstitious.  They  hate  Lamarck 
because  he  allows  the  existence  and 
play  of  spirit  in  the  biologic  process, 
and  they  worship  Darwin  and  Spencer 
who  counsel  monism  and  materialism. 
Oh,  let  us  go  back  to  pure  induction! 

In  pedagogy  where  are  we?  The 
competition  for  endowments,  the 
rivalry  for  success,  the  greed  for 
hugeness,  the  sale  of  honorary  de-' 
grees  to  kings  and  famous  men, 
the  cultivation  of  ** athletics, "  which 
means  mostly  the  purchase  of  football 
fighters  and  the  limitlessness  of  row- 
dyism, "Dutch  Kitchens"  and  young 
men  old  in  clubdom  and  vice.  It 
were  best  to  return  to  the  old  love 
of   scholarship   and   gentlemanliness. 

Do  we  entertain  any  hope  of 
present-day  literature?  They  who 
read  it  of  course  deserve  their  fate. 
But  the  future  will  forget  and  bury 
in  fitting  Carnegie  mausoleums  most 
that  our  scribblers  now  grind  out. 
The  apotheosis  of  the  craze  is  the 
modern  newspaper.  Even  the  least 
yellow  of  the  sell-souls  do  hot  preserve 
a  copy  beyond  a  day — so  cheaply  and 
properly  do  they  and  the  public 
value  all  the  enormously  expensive 
product.  The  old  books  of  more 
than  a  generation  ago,  a  score  or  so 
of  them,  suffice  for  intelligent  and 
discriminating  tastes. 
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Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  Psy- 
chology? Did  they  not  begin  and 
end  with  Kant?  After  him  has 
metaphysics  done  more  than  deny 
metaphysic,  the  very  existence  of 
that  which  is  beyond  the  physical? 
Do  the  aftercoming  philosophers  love 
wisdom?  And  the  up-to-date  psy- 
chologist says  there  is  no  spyche, 
and  sets  up  laboratories  to  measure 
the  reaction-time  of  nerve-currents. 
Post-Kantian  philosophy,  that  which 
has  had  vigor  and  vogue,  is  sum- 
marized in  the  perverse  pessimism 
of  Schopenhauer,  the  insane  individ- 
ualism of  Nietzsche,  the  scintillating 
impudence  of  Weininger,  all  sick  and 
sickening  men,  all  brilliant,  pessimis- 
tic, untrue  and  untrustworthy;  the 
logic  of  their  labor,  deny  it  as  they 
will,  ends  in  suicide.     Back  to  Kant! 

The  cynic  may  interject  that  the 
advice.  Back  to  the  Old  Ways  has  been 
the  cry  of  every  age  and  of  the 
dissatisfied  of  all  times.  Wherefore 
now  repeat  it  again  from  the  very 
heart  of  a  civilization  avid  with  desire, 
feverish  with  activity,  and  sated  with 
unparalleled  comforts  and  satisfac- 
tions? And  yet  it  was  not  always  a 
meaningless  or  inappropriate  crying. 
Our  most  popular  philosopher  has 
taught  eloquently  and  rightly  that 
all  movement  is  rhythmical,  rush- 
ing advances  alternating  with  back- 
currents,  ebb  following  flow,  crest  and 
then  trough  of  wave,  eternally.  These 
sallies  and  surges,  some  of  them  at 
least,  must  sometimes  have  been 
abnormal,  even  morbid.  Experi- 
ments in  Life  they  may  be  called,  and 
we  are  well  aware  that  many  have 
been  sorry  failures.  Going  back  and 
experimenting  again  may  be  the  only 
method  of  going  forward.  Paleon- 
tology is  a  record  of  more  failures 
than  successes.  Why  not,  then,  So- 
ciology ? 

The  great  modern  multiform  failure 
is  easily  explained.  In  the  last 
one  hundred  years,  for  all  modern 
nations,  but  especially  for  our  coun- 
try, has  come  what  may  be  called, 
The  Great  Awakening.  The  elements 
or  causes  of  this  awakening  have 
been: 


1.  Democracy.  The  realization  of 
the  power  and  value  of  the  individual, 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
the  belief  in  the  value  and  the  pow- 
er, whether  justified  or  not,  "wheth- 
er  simply  morbid  egotism  or  proper 
self-appreciation.  It  would  be  super- 
erogation to  point  out  the  proofs. 
most  manifest  and  sometimes  ap- 
palling, of  this  swift  extension  of  per- 
sonal claim  in  all  that  governmental 
and  social  life  we  call  civilized. 

2.  Territorial  Expansion.  Bvery 
nation  having  the  power  (and  all 
have  had  or  have  claimed  to  have  it) 
has  acquired  vast  areas  of  land  in 
every  part  of  the  globe. 

3.  Wealth.  Not  only  have  the  rich 
become  richer,  fortunes  which  kings 
never  had  being  now  too  common  to 
attract  attention,  but  millions  now 
live  in  a  state  of  luxury  hitherto 
unknown. 

4.  Material  Invention  and  Discoijery 
have  placed  power  and  opportunities 
hitherto  undreamed  of  at  the  disposal 
even  of  the  poorest. 

5.  Science  and  Knowledge  have 
been  offered  to  all. 

6.  The  Printing  Press  has  almost 
forced  the  unwilling,  if  such  there 
are,  to  supplement  personal  exper- 
ience by  that  of  all  others. 

7.  Relief  from  the  Error  and  Wrong 
of  Religion  has  brought  over-reaction 
and  landed  us  in  Atheism  and  Ma- 
terialism, theoretical  or  practical. 

The  first  fact  to  be  held  in  fixed 
attention  is  that  in  all  other  countries 
except  ours  these  seven  factors  of 
the  Great  Awakening  have  not  come 
suddenly  or  synchronously,  so  that 
the  universal  arousing  has  been  more 
slow  and  conservative  than  with  us. 
Indeed,  in  only  one  country,  France, 
did  one  or  two  of  these  calls  to  action 
come  explosively  and  overpoweringly. 
But  in  the  United  States  all  seven 
have  acted  at  once,  with  enormous 
and  cumulative  power. 

The  second  fact  to  remember  is 
that  those  called  to  exercise  these 
amazingly  vast  freedoms,  opportuni- 
ties, and  energies,  had  no  training, 
experience,  or  expertness  for  the 
unwonted     responsibilities.        There 
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could  be  but  one  result — ^national, 
social  and  individual  intoxication, 
and  an  extremism  which,  if  it  were 
not  humorous  as  well  as  tragic,  if  it 
were  not  drunkenness  instead  of 
insanity,  if  we  were  not  at  bottom 
Teutonic,  would  have  consumed  the 
last  man  in  chaotic  revolution,  and 
ended  in  a  militarism  madder  than 
that  of  Napoleon.  As  it  is  we  survive, 
so  far  at  least,  for  the  danger  is  not 
past,  but  at  what  an  awful  expense! 
We  are  still  drunk  with  absurd 
individualism,  with  unutilizable  ex- 
pansion, with  diabolic  luxury,  with 
the  pandemoniiun  of  machinery,  with 
undigested  and  untruthful  knowledge, 
with  yellow  journalism  and  magazin- 
ism,  and  more  than  all,  with  practical 
and  blatant  materialism  and  de- 
terminism. Such  appears  the  full 
and  fitting  explanation  of  our  un- 
fortunate, preposterous  predicament, 
our  national  tragicomedy.  This  is  the 
warrant  for  Back  to  the  Old  Ways. 

Every  one  will  return  when  and 
how  he  pleases,  in  his  own  individual 
fashion,  because  we  are  all  over- 
individualized,  and  one  must  travel 
anywhither  from  the  place  where 
the  present  finds  him,  and  in  accord 
with  the  personal  character,  good  or 
bad,  he  has  acquired.  Among  the 
many  there  are  three  chief  routes, 
however,  which  finally  lead  to  old- 
time  certainties  and  satisfactions: 
that  of  induction,  knowledge  or 
true  Science;  that  of  kindness,  duty 
or  Ethics ;  and  that  of  feeling,  esthet- 
ics or  Art.  Genuine  knowledge,  the 
knowing  by  observation  and  in- 
duction, can  alone  tell  us  what  the 
world  truly  is,  and  what  we  ourselves 
are.  We  must  ignore  the  deductive, 
the  pseudo-science,  and  practically 
also  the  ultra,  the  overtechnical  and 
theoretic  varieties,  which  are  of  no 
use  certainly  to  common  folk  and 
amateurs.  We  already  have  more 
of  the  undoubted  true  than  we  can 
bring  into  blessed  practice  for  a 
generation  or  two. 

Despite  themselves  all  have  some 
of  the  seeds  of  sympathy  and  duty 
in  their  hearts,  so  that  by  means 
of  love  we  may  be  aroused  and  led 


back  to  a  purer  and  sweeter  family 
and  social  life.  All  need  love  and  each 
needs  to  give  it  as  much  as  to  receive 
it.  Since  the  world  began  it  is  the  sav- 
ior and  the  perpetuator  of  the  race. 

Beauty  invites  through  the  half- 
opened  door  of  art.  Whence  the 
beautiful?  It  is  wholly  miraculous, 
most  illogical  and  incongruous  in  a 
world  of  matter,  fate  or  law.  It 
may  not  be  defined  except  in  meta- 
phor and  symbol — that  it  is,  for 
instance,  God's  smile  of  joy  at  the 
perfection  and  success  of  His  work. 
Art,  then,  is  the  answering  smile  of 
man,  music  the  singing  of  the  soft, 
low  laughter,  poetry  the  chant  of 
those  who  cannot  sing,  sculpture 
the  memory  of  a  passing  smile  fixed 
in  form,  and  painting  the  glimpse 
put  in  light  and  color.  Ethics  thus 
grows  clear  as  the  way  we  may  help 
our  Biologos,  and  our  success,  the 
fact  of  our  helping,  our  happiness, 
His  /  Thank  You! 

With  these  as  our  companions  on 
our  return  journey,  there  will  come 
to  all  glimpses  of  the  eternal  wonder, 
thrills  of  recognition,  which  more  and 
more  bring  an  end  of  care,  strain  or 
doubt,  of  scepticism  and  of  wrong. 
Atonements  are  not  sudden  and 
dramatic,  we  know,  but  are  made 
up  day  by  day  of  a  thousand  little 
feelings,  willings  and  doings: — some 
fair  sweet  afternoon,  for  instance,  of 
sunshine  and  breeze,  some  deepening 
twilight  sleeping  into  starlight  silence ; 
some  landscape  witchery,  or  vision 
of  unsuspected  beauty;  a  sudden 
offering  of  gratitude,  or  a  service 
needlessly  done;  the  reach  of  a  noble 
truth  finally  grasped;  the  perception 
of  the  cruelty  of  greed,  the  vanity 
and  worthlessness  of  luxury;  the 
forgiving  of  sin,  and  the  forgetting 
of  injury;  the  slipping  of  the  bands 
of  fate,  and  the  coming  of  divine 
freedom;  the  pleasure  and  delight 
of  the  growing  corn;  the  nestling  of 
a  child's  hand  in  yours;  the  pathos 
of  your  dog's  glance  of  dumb  desire 
for  humanization;  the  miracle  of  a 
flower,  a  strain  of  music,  the  meaning 
of  a  bird's  song;  the  solemnity  of  great 
forest  trees,  the  silence  of  attentive 
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mountain  heights;  the  brooding  of 
the  sky  over  his  beloved  earth,  your 
sweetheart's  kiss,  and  the  whole  wide 
world's  wonder  of  love;  the  sudden 
sight  of  God's  eyes  looking  steadily 
into    yours — the    revelation    of    the 


infinite — the  Infinite  Presence  Him- 
self, always  there!  Ah!  such  things 
come  to  them  alone  who  seek  the  old 
ways,  and  wish  to  do  their  duty  in 
the  state  of  Hfe  unto  which  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  them. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 


APROPOS   OF  THE   UNVEILING   OF  A  STATUE   OF  HAMILTON  AT 
PATERSON,  N,  J.,  MEMORIAL  DAY,  1907 

By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 


■  HE  large  cities  of 
the  world  are  to  be 
found  where  they 
are  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons. 
We  learn  from  his- 
torians and  geog- 
raphers what  those 
reasons  are.  Tliey  tell  us  that  in  the 
ancient  world  and  in  the  modern 
world  alike,  men  fir.3t  gathered  them- 
selves together  in  communities  at 
points  where  protection  and  self- 
defence  were  easy,  or  where  commerce 
and  industry  were  likely  to  develop 
with  least  obstacle  or  interference. 
A  high  hill  or  rock  surniounted  by  a 
castle,  about  the  walls  of  which  the 
dependents  of  the  feudal  lord  might 
gather,  explains  the  existence  of  many 
a  European  town  to-day.  The 
mouths  of  navigable  rivers,  the  prox- 
imity of  sources  of  natural  wealth, 
or  convenient  centres  for  distribution 
of  supplies  to  more  sparsely  settled 
sections  of  the  land,  account  for  still 
other  cities  and  towns.  Occasionally 
we  find  that  the  site  of  a  city  has  been 
deliberately  chosen  in  order  that  a 
definite  public  policy  may  be  carried 
out  thereby.  Such  a  city,  the  manner 
of  the  choosing  of  its  site,  and  the 


purposes  of  those  who  were  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  choosing,  become 
matters  of  unusual   interest   to    the 

reader  of  history. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  at 
least  two  city  sites  which  were  de- 
liberately chosen  in  pursuance  of 
certain  public  ends.  Both  were  cho- 
sen, or  their  choosing  was  made 
possible,  by  one  and  the  same  man. 
Both  were  chosen  as  part  of  one  and 
the  same  policy — the  building  of 
the  American  people  into  a  strong 
nation  which  should  be  both  po- 
litically and  industrially  independent. 
These  two  city  sites  are  that  of 
Washington,  selected  to  be  the  po- 
litical capital  of  the  new  nation,  and 
that  of  Paterson,  selected  to  be  its 
industrial  capital.  The  man  behind 
the  choice  in  each  case  was  he  whose 
name  and  fame  we  are  gathered  to 
honor — Alexander  Hamilton.  It  is 
worth  while  to  dwell  for  a  few  mom- 
ents upon  the  man  and  the  policies 
which  called  Paterson  into  existence. 

It  was  a  part  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton's statesmanship  that  the  capital 
city  of  the  new  nation  was  Washing- 
ton on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
To  secure  the  assumption  by  the  na- 
tional government  of  the  war  debt 
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of  the  separate  states,  and  so  to  hold 
the   infant  commonwealths  together 
in  a  new  and  stout  bond,  he  allowed 
the  capital  city  to  be  fixed  at  the  spot 
where  the  local  pride  of  some  of  his 
chief  opponents  desired  it  to  be.     It 
was   equally    a   part   of    Hamilton's 
statesmanship  that  the  city  of  Pater- 
son    was    called    into    being   on    the 
banks  of  the  Passaic.     The  same  en- 
gineer who  laid  out  the  political  cap- 
ital drew  the  original  plans  for  the 
industrial  capital.     Those  plans,  un- 
fortunately, demanded  the  resources 
of  a  principality  for  their  execution, 
and  they  came  to  naught.     Had  they 
been  carried  out,  Colt's  Hill  yonder, 
now   levelled  to   the   ground,   would 
have  been,  as  Capitol  Hill  is  in  Wash- 
ington, the  centre  from  which  great 
avenues  radiated  through  the  indus- 
trial city  of  L'Enfant's  imagination. 
Six  miles  square  the  city  was  to  be, 
and  the  new  world  was  to  assert  itself 
in   industry,   as   in   politics,   from   a 
capital  seat.     The  plan  was  as  strik- 
ing as  it  was  novel,  and  worthy  of 
the  political  genius  who  conceived  it. 
Why    was    Alexander      Hamilton 
interested  in   building  an  industrial 
capital  for  the  new  nation,  and  in 
selecting  its  site? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
encyclopedic  character  of  Hamilton's 
interests  and  in  the  broad  sweep  of 
his  statesmanship.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
world  were  looked  upon  by  the  older 
and  controlling  nations  not  only  as 
political  dependencies,  but  as  indus- 
trial annexes.  They  were  to  grow 
and  provide  the  raw  materials  of 
commerce  and  industry,  which  raw 
materials,  whether  dug  from  the 
ground  or  grown  in  the  earth,  were 
to  be  shipped  to  the  motherland  for 
manufacture,  and  shipped  back  again 
to  the  dependencies  for  purchase  and 
consumption  as  finished  products. 
Hamilton  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  only  partially  achieved 
when  the  political  shackles  which 
bound  the  colonists  to  King  George 
were  broken.  He  knew  that  the 
people  must  be  industrially  indepen- 


dent as  well,  if  their  nation  was  to 
endure.  He  believed  that  the  factory 
and  the  farm,  the  mine  and  the  work- 
shop, should  be  brought  side  by  side, 
that  through  a  diversity  of  employ- 
ment and  an  economy  of  transpor- 
tation charge,  the  economic  prosperity 
of  the  people  might  be  assured  and 
advanced. 

As  soon  as  Hamilton  had  secured 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  even  before  he  had,  under  the 
Constitution,  riveted  the  bonds  which 
held  the  States  together  by  having 
the  nation  assume  the  separate  State 
debts,  he  set  about  the  task  of  building 
up  diversified  domestic  industries. 

On  January  15,  1790,  the  House  of 
Representatives  called  upon  Hamil- 
ton, then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  a  report  upon  the  subject  of 
manufactures,  to  deal  particularly 
with  the  means  of  promoting  those 
manufactures  that  would  tend  to 
render  the  United  States  independent 
of  foreign  nations  for  military  and 
other  essential  supplies.  On  Decem- 
ber 5,  1 79 1,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four, 
Hamilton  responded  to  this  request 
with  a  report  which  is  both  an  eco- 
nomic and  a  political  classic.  Not  only 
does  he  consider  and  pass  in  review 
the  arguments  advanced  for  and 
against  the  policy  of  building  up 
domestic  manufactures,  if  necessary 
by  government  aid,  but  he  tells  the 
House  of  Representatives  precisely 
what  manufactures  had  already  been 
undertaken  in  the  United  States  and 
what  measure  of  success  might  be 
expected  to  attend  them.  In  the 
course  of  this  remarkable  report, 
Hamilton  announced  that  a  society 
was  forming,  with  a  sufficient  capital, 
which  was  to  prosecute,  on  a  large 
scale,  the  making  and  printing  of 
cotton  goods.  The  society  to  which 
Hamilton  referred  was  the  Society 
for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures, 
which  Society  had  been  already  con- 
stituted a  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  in  an  Act  passed  November 
22,  1 79 1,  or  only  a  few  days  earlier 
than  the  date  of  Hamilton's  report 
on  manufactures.    The  Act  relating 
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to  this  Society  provided  in  its  twenty- 
sixth  section  that,  since  it  was  deemed 
important  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, provision  should  be  made  for 
incorporating,  with  the  consent  of  the 
inhabitants,  such  district,  not  exceed- 
ing six  miles  square,  as  might  become 
the  principal  city  of  the  intended 
establishment,  which  district  should, 
when  certain  conditions  were  com- 
plied with,  be  the  town  of  Paterson. 

Therefore,  it  may  with  justice  be 
said  that  the  town  of  Paterson  was 
called  into  existence  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of 
securing  industrial  independence  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Though  his  immediate  plans  were 
never  carried  out,  yet  cotton,  flax 
and  silk,  iron  and  steel,  copper  and 
brass,  have  since  his  day  given  employ- 
ment here  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
intelligent    workmen.  Hamilton's 

policy  succeeded  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  his  imagination.  Not  one 
industrial  capital,  but  hundreds,  have 
sprung  into  existence  to  demonstrate 
its  wisdom  and  effectiveness.  From 
the  looms  of  the  Merrimac  to  those 
of  the  Piedmont,  from  the  forges  and 
furnaces  of  Pittsburgh  to  those  of 
Colorado  and  beyond,  scores  of  busy 
hives  of  industry  bear  tribute  to  the 
greatness  of  the  man  whose  conscious 
purpose  it  was  to  make  our  nation 
strong  enough  to  rule  itself  and  strong 
enough  to  face  the  world  with  honest 
pride  in  its  own  strength. 

When,  because  of  the  water  power 
afforded  by  the  great  falls  of  the 
Passaic,  the  Society  for  Establishing 
Useful  Manufactures  chose  this  spot 
as  its  site,  it  was  a  part  of  the  town- 
ship of  Acquackanonk,  and  but  an 
insignificant  handful  of  people  were 
living  here.  The  records  say  that 
the  total  nimiber  of  houses  was  not 
over  ten.  Out  of  these  small  begin- 
nings the  present  busy  city  has  grown. 
Hamilton's  interest  in  it  was  personal 
and  very  strong.  The  records  of  the 
Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manu- 
factures show  plainly  enough  that  he 
attended  the  early  meetings  of  the 
Directors,  and  make  it  highly  probable 
that  not  only  did  he  draw  the  act  of 


incorporation  itself,  but  guided  the 
Society  in  its  early  policies  as  well- 
So  we  commemorate  to-day  not  only 
a  far-seeing  statesman,  ^rho  has  for- 
ever associated  his  name  'with  this 
spot,  but  a  purpose  which  has  long 
since  become  part  of  the  accepted 
policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Because  of  Hamilton's  con- 
spicuous public  service,  it  would  be 
becoming  for  his  statue  to  stand  in 
every  city  in  the  land;  but  if  there  is 
one  city  more  than  another  in  which 
it  must  stand,  that  city  is  Paterson. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  picture' ac- 
curately the  political  and  social  con- 
ditions   which    prevailed    w^hen    the 
government  of  the  United  States  was 
created.     Looking    back    as    we    do 
upon    the    achievement    as    one    of 
epoch-marking    significance      in    the 
world's    history,    and    seeing    as    we 
do  the  outlines  of  the  great  figures 
who    participated    in    the    work    sil- 
houetted against  the  background   of 
the  past,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate 
against   what   tremendous    obstacles 
they  labored  and  with  what   bitter 
antagonisms     they   were    forced    to 
fight.     If  the  history  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  that  of  the  building 
of  the  nation  show  human  nature  at  its 
best,  they  also  show  it  at  its  worst. 
Over  against  a  Franklin,  a  Washing- 
ton, and  a  Hamilton  we  must  set  the 
scurrilous    pamphleteers,    the    selfish 
particularists,  and  the  narrow-minded 
politicians  whose  joint  machinations 
it  required  almost  infinite  patience, 
infinite  tact    and  infinite  wisdom  to 
overcome.     The  greatness  of  Wash- 
ington   himself,   marvellous    as    his 
achievements   are   now   seen   to   be, 
rests  in  no  small  part  upon  what  he 
put   up   with.     A   nature   less   great 
than  his,  a  temper  less  serene,  could 
not    have    failed    to    show     resent- 
ment and  anger  at  a  time  when  either 
passion  would  have  been  dangerous 
to   the   cause   in   whose   service   his 
whole  nature  was  enlisted. " 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
political  controversies  of  our  own 
day  as  bitter,  and  of  the  political 
methods  which  accompany  them  as 
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base  and  dishonorable.  The  bitter- 
ness, the  baseness  and  the  dishonor 
of  to-day  are  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  bitterness,  the  baseness  and 
the  dishonor  with  which  the  great  fath- 
ers of  the  nation  were  compelled  to  deal. 
Upon  the  devoted  head  of  Washing- 
ton himself  was  heaped  every  sort 
and  kind  of  obloquy.  Hamilton  was 
called  alternately  a  monarchist  and 
a  thief,  a  liar  and  a  traitor.  Men 
stopped  at  nothing  to  gain  their  po- 
litical ends,  and  the  writings  of  not 
a  few  of  our  country's  great  men 
abound  in  passages  and  records  which 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek. 

This  nation  of  ours  was  not  built 
easily  or  in  a  day.  The  materials 
used  in  the  structure  were  themselves 
refractory,  and  the  arduous  task  of 
putting  them  together  was  time- 
consuming.  The  Constitutional  Con- 
vention itself  was  in  a  sense  a  subter- 
fuge of  Hamilton's  and  the  outgrowth 
of  a  purely  commercial  conference, 
at  which  the  representatives  of  but 
five  States  were  gathered,  so  difficult 
was  it  to  unite  the  States  for  any 
purpose.  The  maxims  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  in  the  air,  and  Jeffer- 
son was  playing  with  them,  now  as 
idols,  now  as  weapons.  Men  were 
swept  off  their  feet  by  the  power  of 
formulas  and  phrases,  and  hard,  clear 
thinking  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  politics  and  government  was 
by  no  means  so  common  as  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  supposing  it  was. 

To  understand  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  we  must  realize  that 
the  nation  has  had  two  births:  the 
first,  its  birth  to  union  under  Wash- 
ington and  Hamilton;  the  second,  its 
birth  to  liberty  under  Lincoln.  Our 
nation  was  not  really  made  until  the 
second  birth  was  an  accomplished 
fact.  It  is  as  absurd  to  speak  of  the 
United  States  as  being  the  creation  of 
the  year  1776  or  1789  as  it  would  be 
to  speak  of  England  as  the  creation 
of  the  year  in  which  Hengist  and 
Horsa  first  landed  on  its  eastern  coast. 
The  birth  throes  of  the  United  States 
of  America  began  on  the  day  when 

The  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 


They  ended  only  when  two  brave 
Americans,  whose  consciences  had 
brought  them  to  place  different  and 
antagonistic  meanings  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  government,  met  face  to 
face  at  Appomattox  to  **beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks.** 

In  the  long  and  difficult  process  of 
nation-building,  five  great  builders 
stand  out  above  all  others  by  reason 
of  the  supreme  service  that  they  rend- 
ered. Their  places  in  the  American 
pantheon  are  secure.  Two  were  from 
Virginia,  one  from  New  York,  one 
from  New  England,  and  one  from  the 
West.  The  five  are  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton, Marshall,  Webster,  and  Lincoln. 
The  placid  and  almost  superhimian 
genius  of  Washington,  exhibited  alike 
in  war  and  in  peace,  made  the  be- 
ginnings possible.  The  constructive 
statesmanship,  the  tireless  energy  and 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Hamilton 
laid  the  foundations  and  pointed  the 
way.  The  judicial  expositions  of 
Marshall  erected  the  legal  super- 
structure. The  powerful  and  illimiina- 
ting  arguments  of  Webster  instructed 
public  opinion  and  prepared  it  to 
stand  the  terrible  strain  soon  to  be 
put  upon  it  in  the  struggle  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  union.  The  hu- 
man insight,  the  skill  and  the  infinite, 
sad  patience  of  Lincoln  carried  the 
work  to  its  end. 

Others  have  served  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  served  them 
well.  Others  have  been  great  party 
leaders,  admirable  judges,  far-sighted 
statesmen;  but  to  these  five — Wash- 
ington, Hamilton,  Marshall,  Webster, 
and  Lincoln — ^must  be  accorded  the 
first  and  foremost  place.  To  them, 
more  than  to  any  others,  we  owe  the 
United  States  as  we  know  it. 

Of  these  five  nation-builders,  Ham- 
ilton was  in  some  respects  the  most 
remarkable.  Talleyrand,  no  mean 
judge,  placed  him  on  a  par  with  the 
greatest  European  statesmen  of  his 
time,  including  even  Pitt  and  Fox — 
a  judgment  more  obviously  mod- 
erate now  than  when  it  was  made. 
Hamilton's  genius  was  not  only 
amazingly    precocious,    but    it    was 
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really  genius.  His  first  report  on 
the  public  credit  and  his  report  on 
manufactures,  two  of  the  greatest 
state  papers  in  the  English  language, 
were  the  work  of  a  young  man  of  but 
thirty-three  or  thirty-four.  The  po- 
litical pamphlets  of  his  boyhood,  the 
military  papers  and  reports  of  his 
youth,  would  do  credit  to  experienced 
age.  In  his  forty-seven  years,  Hamil- 
ton lived  the  life  of  generations  of 
ordinary  men.  From  the  restless 
boyhood  years  on  the  distant  island 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  through  the 
stirring  scenes  of  his  student  days 
in  Coliunbia  College;  from  the  worried 
camp  of  Washington  where,  the 
merest  stripling,  he  was  clothed  with 
heavy  military  responsibility,  to  his 
years  of  active  practice  in  the  courts, 
instructing  the  judges  and  illumi- 
nating the  law;  from  the  arduous  work 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  a 
statesman  trying  to  piece  a  nation 
together  out  of  fragments,  to  his 
ceaseless  labors  with  voice  and  pen 
to  persuade  a  reluctant  people  to 
accept  the  new  government  as  their 
own ;  into  the  Cabinet  as  its  presiding 
genius,  and  to  the  busy  Treasury 
where  everything  had  to  be  created 
from  an  audit  system  and  a  mint  to 
a  nation's  income;  back  into  private 
life  in  name  but  in  fact  to  the  exer- 
cise of  new  power;  all  the  way  on  to 
the  fatal  field  at  Weehawken,  where, 
in  obedience  to  a  false  and  futile  sense 
of  honor,  he  gave  up  his  life  to  the 
bullet  of  a  political  adversary,  the 
story  of  Hamilton's  life  is  full  of 
dramatic  interest  and  intensity.  He 
represented  the  highest  type  of  hu- 
man product,  a  great  intellect  driven 
for  high  purposes  by  an  imperious 
will.  Facts,  not  phrases,  were  his 
counters;  principle,  not  expediency, 
was  his  guide. 

In  all  his  career,  Hamilton  seems 
to  have  yielded  but  once  to  the  temp- 
tation to  use  a  local  or  a  party  in- 
terest, and  then  he  made  use  of  the 
local  or  party  interest  of  his  op- 
ponents. That  was  when  he  yielded 
to  the  sentiment  to  place  the  capital 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  in 
order  to  gain  the  votes  needed  to  pass 


his  Assumption  bill.  On  no  other 
occasion,  whether  when  exerting  his 
powers  of  persuasion  to  the  utmost 
in  the  face  of  an  adverse  majority 
in  the  New  York  Convention  called 
to  consider  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  or  in  his  extraordinary 
appeals  through  the  Federalist,  or 
in  the  letters  of  Camillus  written  in 
defence  of  the  Jay  treaty,  did  he  ever 
descend  -from  the  lofty  heights  of 
political  principle.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  Hamilton's  reports,  his 
letters,  and  his  speeches  belong  to  the 
permanent  literature  of  political 
science.  The  occasion  for  which  he 
wrote  was  of  the  moment,  but  the 
mood  in  which  he  wrote  and  his 
method  belong  to  the  ages. 

Hamilton's  policy  had  three   ends 
in   view.     He  wished  to   develop    a 
financial  policy  that  would  bind  the 
Union  hard  and  fast;  an  industrial 
policy  that  would  make  it  rich  and, 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  self- 
sufficient;  and  a  foreign  policy  that 
would   strengthen   the   political    and 
economic  independence  already  pro- 
vided   for.     He    accomplished    them 
all,  and  all  three  are  securely  part  of 
the  permanent  policy  of  the  nation. 
Hamilton's  statesmanship  could  have 
no  higher  tribute  than  this.     He  built 
not  for  the  day,  but  for  the  nation's 
history. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Hamil- 
ton with  his  personal  charm,  his 
alertness  of  mind  and  his  geniality 
of  temper  to  have  been  the  idol  of 
the  populace  of  his  time.  But  he  was 
wise  enough  to  know  how  cheap  and 
tawdry  a  thing  popularity  is  when 
principle  and  lasting  usefulness  have 
to  be  surrendered  in  return  for  it. 
To-day  Hamilton  has  his  reward. 
By  common  consent  he  is  now  recog- 
nized not  only  as  one  of  the  very 
greatest  of  all  Americans,  but  as  a 
statesman  whom  the  whole  world  is 
glad  to  honor  for  the  political  insight 
and  sagacity  that  he  displayed,  for  the 
marvellous  range  of  his  intellectual 
interests,  for  the  philosophic  structure 
of  his  mind  and  for  the  imperishable 
service  that  he  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  popular  government  ever3rwhere. 
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To  an  old  and  valued  friend,  Ed- 
ward Carrington  of  Virginia,  Hamil- 
ton wrote  an  important  letter  in 
1792.  That  letter  states  two  essen- 
tial points  of  his  political  creed  to  be : 
**  first,  the  necessity  of  Union  to  the 
respectability  and  happiness  of  this 
country;  and  second,  the  necessity 
of  an  efficient  general  government  to 
maintain  the  Union."  He  adds:  **I 
am  affectionately  attached  to  the 
republican  theory.  I  desire  above 
all  things  to  see  the  equality 
of  political  rights,  exclusive  of 
all  hereditary  distinction,  firmly 
established  by  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  its  being  consistent  with 
the  order  and  happiness  of  society." 
The  enemy  which  he  most  feared  for 
his  country  was  the  spirit  of  faction 
and  anarchy.  **If  this  will  not  per- 
mit the  ends  of  government  to  be 
attained  under  it,"  he  adds,  *'if  it 
engenders  disorders  in  the  community, 
all  regular  and  orderly  minds  will 
wish  for  a  change,  and  the  demagogues 
who  have  produced  the  disorder  will 
make  it  for  their  own  aggrandizement. 
This  is  the  old  story.  If  I  were 
disposed  to  promote  monarchy  and 
overthrow  State  governments,  I  would 
mount  the  hobby-horse  of  popularity ; 
I  would  cry  out  *  usurpation,*  *  danger 
to  liberty,*  etc.,  etc. ;  I  would  endeavor 
to  prostrate  the  national  government, 
raise  a  ferment,  and  then  *ride  in  the 
whirlwind,  and  direct  the  storm.'" 

These  words  are  both  prophecy  and 
history.  They  put  us  on  our  guard 
against  the  worst  tendencies  in  others, 
as  well  as  against  the  worst  passions 
in  ourselves. 

Hamilton's  achievements  are  be- 
yond our  reach,  but  the  lessons  of  his 
life  are  not  hard  for  us  to  learn. 
The  never-absent  care  for  the  public 
interest,  the  superb  energy  with  which 
he  pressed  his  policies  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  people,  the  unfailing 
regard  for  political  principle,  the 
grasp  of  concrete  facts  of  every  sort, 
the  undaunted  courage  of  the  man, 
mark  Hamilton  as  an  ideal  public 
servant  and  public  official.  **He 
never  lost  sight  of  your  interests," 
said  Gouverneur  Morris  in  his  funeral 


oration  to  the  people  who  thronged 
about  the  murdered  leader's  bier. 
**  Though  he  was  compelled  to  abais- 
don  public  life,"  added  Morris/ *  never. 
no,  never  for  a  moment  did  be  aban- 
don the  public  service."  No  higher 
praise  could  be  given  to  a  public 
man. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  huge  human 
tide   which   comes  and   goes    at   the 
meeting   point   of   two    of    the    most 
crowded  and  busiest  streets    in   the 
world,  surges  daily  past  the  tomb  in 
Trinity    churchyard    where     lie    the 
ashes  of  the  statesman,  too  great  to 
be  a  successful  party  leader,  to  whom 
the   United   States   of  America   owe 
an    incalculable    debt.     Imagination 
tempts  us  to  wonder  how   much  of 
this  great  population  and  how  much 
of  the  active  business  and    financial 
strength  that  this  htiman  tide  repre- 
sents, would  be  in  existence  if  Hamil- 
ton had  not  lived,  or  if  his   policies 
had  not  been  accepted  by  the  p>eople 
of  the  United  States.     No   man,  we 
say,   is  indispensable.     In   a    certain 
sense  this  must  be  true;  for  the  uni- 
verse does  not  hang  on  a  single  per- 
sonality.    But  is  it  not  equally  true, 
that  great  personalities  do  shape  the 
course  of  events,  and  that  if  there  had 
been  no  Hamilton,  no  Federalist   and 
no  reports  on  the  public  credit  and 
on  manufactures,  the  history  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States    might 
have   been,    indeed   would    certainlv 
have    been,     very    different?      That 
history  might  still  have  been  a  proud 
one  and  the  people  themselves  a  great 
and  successful  people ;  but  the  nation 
as  we   know  and  love  it,  the    nation 
that    stood  the  strain  of  the   great- 
est   of    civil   wars,    the   nation    that 
has  stretched  across  mountains   and 
prairies  and  plains  to  the  shores  of 
a  second  ocean,  the  nation  that  has 
resisted  every  attempt  to  debase  its 
currency   and   to   impair   its    credit, 
the  nation  that  is  not  afraid  of  per- 
mitting   individual  citizens  to  exert 
their  powers  to  the  utmost  if  only 
they  injure  no  one  of  their  fellows, — 
that  is  the  nation  which  Hamilton's 
vision    foresaw    and    for    which    the 
labor  of  his  life  was  given. 
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THE  OLDEST  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD 

UNEARTHED  BY  AMERICAN  SPADES  IN  THE  SANDS 
OF  MESOPOTAMIA 


By  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks 


i  a  sand-swept  belt 
of  Central  Baby- 
lonia, that  coun- 
try of  ancient 
ruins,  in  a  region 
dangerous  and  de- 
serted because  far 
from  water,  and 
on  the  border  of  the  territory  of 
several  hostile  Arab  tribes,  lies  the 
low  ruin  of  Bismya.  Few  explorers 
have  ever  visited  it,  and  those  few 
did  so  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Dr. 
Peters  of  New  York,  while  excavating 
at  Nippur,  discovered  at  Bismya  a 
clay  tablet  of  an  ancient  date.  Ger- 
man explorers  are  reported  to  have 
said  that  the  ruins  originated  with 
the  civilization  of  the  Arabs.  How- 
ever, not  only  the  age  of  the  ruins, 
but  the  name  and  history  of  the 
ancient  city  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, continued  a  mystery  until 
recently. 

In  the  autumn  of  1900  application 
for  permission  to  excavate  the  ancient 


Babylonian  city  of  Ur  was  submitted 
to  the  Sublime  Porte.  A  year  spent 
at  the  Turkish  capital  in  pushing  the 
application  from  one  department  to 
another  resulted  only  in  a  refusal. 
Permission  to  excavate  at  other  points 
was  then  requested,  with  the  same 
result,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
autumn  of  1903  that  an  American 
fleet,  then  in  Turkish  waters,  forced 
from  the  Turks  an  irade,  permitting 
the  excavation  of  Bismya. 

A  long  journey  of  a  month  across 
the  Arabian  desert  to  Bagdad,  and 
another  week  southward  into  Baby- 
lonia, brought  me  to  Bismya  in  com- 
pany with  an  intriguing  Turkish  com- 
missioner who  had  been  instructed 
to  place  every  possible  obstacle  in 
my  way,  and  with  a  few  hardly  less 
loyal  native  servants. 

With  the  workmen  employed  from 
the  nearest  tribe  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
cents  a  day,  wells  were  dug  through 
the  hard  crust  of  the  surface  and 
the    loose    sand    beneath,    but   with 


repeated  failure.  Finally  on  Christ- 
mas day,  1903,  water  was  reached  at 
a  depth  of  thirty-five  feet ;  though 
bitter,  it  was  drinkable,  and  one  of 
the  difficulties  which  had  kept  pre- 
vious excavators  from  Bismya  was 
removed.  The  work  of  excavation 
was  begun  on  that  Christmas  day. 

The  first  view  of  Bisniya  was  disap- 
pointing. The  fear  that  the  ruins 
might  not  date  from  a  great  antiquity 
was  increased  by  their  slight  ele- 
vation above  the  surface,  for  nowhere 
do  they  exceed  forty  feet  in  height. 
They  consist  of  a  series  of  parallel 
ridges,  about  a  mile  long  and  half  as 
wide.  Intersecting  them  near  the 
centre,  and  dividing  the  ancient  city 
into  two  parts,  is  the  bed  of  a  former 
canal. 

An  examination  of  the  surface  of 
a  Babylonian  mound  may  reveal  the 
nature  and  the  age  of  what  one  may 
expect  to  find  beneath.  Most  ruins 
are  covered  with  the  fragments  of 
broken  pottery,  and  at  Bismya  the 
potsherds  were  so  numerous  that  the 
ground  beneath  was  in  places  in- 
visible. If  among  the  potsherds  are 
glazed  fragments,  the  surface  of  the 
ruin  at  least  does  not  date  from 
Babylonian  times,  but  if  fragments 
of  polished  stone  vases,  an  occasional 
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flint  implement  and  small  rounded 
bricks  appear,  the  ruin  is  of  the 
greatest  antiquity.  Such  were  the 
objects  upon  the  surface  of  Bismya. 
and  the  fear  that  the  ruins  were 
modern  was  dispelled. 

At  the  excavations  the  workmen 
are  divided  into  gangs  consisting  of 
the  foreman  with  a  pick,  two  assist- 
ants with  triangular  hoes  and  sev- 
eral men  with  baskets  to  carry  the 
dirt  to  the  dump.  The  gang  begins 
the  work  half  way  up  the  slo]>e  of  the 
mound  by  digging  a  trench  toward  its 
centre.  Whenever  a  wall  is  dis- 
covered, the  trench  follows  it  to  a 
doorway  and  into  the  interior  of 
the  structure.  At  Bismya  gangs 
were  placed  at  the  four  sides  of  the 
square  mound  which  rose  from  the 
bed  of  the  ancient  canal ;  its  shape 
suggested  the  ruins  of  a  staged  tem- 
ple tower. 

The  result  was  the  discovery  of 
the  oldest  temple  in  the  world.  The 
walls  of  the  tower  soon  appeared; 
the  summit  was  cleared,  and  the 
first  inscription  discovered  upon  the 
surface  was  a  brick  stamped  with 
the  name  of  Dungi  of  2750  b.c.  Just 
beneath  it  were  other  bricks  bearing 
the  name  of  UrGur  of  j8oo  b.c:  a 
little    lower    appeared    a    crumpled 
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piece  of  gold  with  the  name  of  Naram 
Sin  of  3750  B.C.,  and  just  below  that 
level  were  the  large  square  bricks 
pecuhar  to  Sargon  of  3800  B.C., 
probably  the  first  of  the  Semitic 
kings  of  Babylonia.  Although  we 
had  dug  but  a  metre  and  a  half  below 
the  bricks  of  Dungi,  we  had  revealed 
several  strata  extending  over  the 
period  from  2750  b.c.  to  3800  B.C., 
or  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and 
still  eleven  metres  of  earlier  ruins 
lay  beneath  us.  We  dug  lower;  un- 
known types  of  bricks  appeared,  and 
two  and  a  half  metres  from  the  surface 
we  came  upon  a  large  platform  con- 
structed of  the  peculiar  plano-convex 
bricks  which  were  the  building  ma- 
terial of  4500  B.C.  Shafts  were  sunk 
through  this  platform  and  through 
stratum  after  stratum  of  the  mud, 
brick,  dirt,  ashes  and  potsherds  below. 
Five  and  a  half  metres  beneath  the 
surface  we  discovered  a  large  bronze 
lion  terminating  in  a  spike.  At  a 
depth  of  eight  and  a  half  metres 
were  two  large  urns  filled  with  ashes; 
two  metres  below  them  was  a  smaller 
urn,  and  away  down  upon  the  desert 
level,  fourteen  metres  from  the  sur- 
face, the  ground  was  strewn  with 
fragments  of  baked,  thrown  pottery 
of  graceful  design.  We  were  then 
down  among  the  beginnings  of  things. 
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TERRA    COTTA    VASES    FROM    BISHVA 

The  few  upper  strata  of  the  ruins 
could  be  dated  from  the  inscriptions 
which  they  contained,  but  below  them 
was  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the 
depth  of  the  debris  in  which  the 
various  objects  were  buried.  The  up- 
per two  and  a  half  metres  represented 
the  period  2750-4500  b.c.  Then  how 
long  a  time  is  represented  by  the 
remaining  eleven  metres  of  the  ruins 
beneath?  No  one  can  say.  One 
may    only    surmise    that    the    early 
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pie  dump  appeared  sev- 
eral alabaster  blocks  cut 
into  the  form  suggested 
by  the  early  shell  lamp. 
Later,  the  lamps  of  Stone 
were  decorated  with 
reticulated  Hues ;  the 
groove  for  the  wick  was 
ornamented,  and  in  one 
example  it  terminates 
in   the  head  of  a    ram. 

Thus  the  sea-shell  is  now  s»*i-  mptEssioN  uadb  on  putty  by  thk  author 

known    to     have    been 

the  ancestor  of  the  lamp  which  later  feet,  I  found  that  the  toes  were  mis- 
was  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  and  the  sing,  but  they  were  recovered  in  frag- 
Greeks,  and  then  by  modem  nations.  ments  at  the  base.  Then  I  dug 
Trenches  were  dug  about  the  base     toward  the  head,  but  at  the  neck  the 


of  the  temple  tower  where  there 
seemed  to  have  been  secret  passages 
for  the  priests.  While  excavating 
beneath  the  west  comer  of  the  tower, 
a  bright-eyed  Arab  excitedly  called 
me  to  the  trench,  and  pointed  to  a 
piece  of  white  marble  projecting  from 
the  clay.  Transferring  the  agitated 
Arabs  to  another  part  of  the  ruin,  I 
waited  until  the  work  of  the  day  was 
over,  and  then,  with  my  own  hands, 
dug  out  the  oldest  statue  in  the  world. 
It  was  lying  upon  its  back  as  it  had 
iallen  from  the  platform  above.     In 


marble  came  to  an  end.  The  head 
was  gone !  We  bore  the  heavy  statue 
upon  our  shoulders  to  the  camp,  and 
there,  placing  it  in  a  bathtub,  we 
scrubbed  away  the  earth  which  clung 
to  it.  Upon  the  right  upper  shoulder 
appeared  an  archaic  inscription  of 
three  lines.  Just  a  month  later, 
while  excavating  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  trench,  a  hundred  feet  away, 
two  marble  heads  were  found  lying 
upon  the  floor  in  the  corner  of  the 
chamber;  one  of  them,  when  placed 
upon   the    headless    neck,    fitted   it. 


cutting   away   the   hard  clay  at  its     and  the  statue  was  complete! 


:>  NEAk  THE  BOTTOM  O 


PUTNAM'S    MONTHLY 


The  statue  is  remarkable.  Not 
only  is  it  the  oldest  statue  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  the  only  perfect  Baby- 
lonian statue  yet  discovered.  The 
style  of  its  art,  its  costume,  its  arms 
which  at  the  elbows  are  free  from 
the  body,  its  location  when  found 
and  the  archaic  character  of  its 
inscription  all  point  to  a  date  not 
far  from  4500   B.C.,   and  justify  the 


assertion  that  at  that  remote  age 
Babylonian  civilization  was  at  its 
highest  point.  The  brief  inscription. 
containing  a  mass  of  the  informaiion 
for  which  we  had  been  seeking,  gave 
"Emaoh"  as  the  name  of  the  temple. 
"Udnun"  as  the  city  in  which  we 
were  excavating,  and  "Daud"  01 
Da\!d  as  the  Sumerian  king  whom 
the  statue  represents.  The  names 
of  the  temple  and  city  had  appeared 
on  the  recently  discovered  Hammu- 
rabi Code, but  the  name  of  the  kingwas 
unknown  excepting  as  that  of  the 
Hebrew  David  w-ho  lived  3500  years 
later.  The  statue,  although  its  dis- 
covery was  a  sufficient  recompense 
for  the  excavations,  finally  resulted 
in  closing  the  work  at  Bismya, 
During  a  revolution  among  the 
Arabs  of  the  surrounding  desert,  our 
camp  was  raided,  and  among  other 
things  the  statue  disappeared.  Later 
it  appeared  in  Bagdad,  and  although 
it  was  chiefly  through  my  own  efforts 
that  it  was  restored  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  the  excuse  for  which 
the  authorities  had  long  been  search- 
ing was  at  hand,  and  the  excavations 
were  suspended. 

Excavations  in  the  upper  si  rata 
of  the  temple  hill  resulted  in  the 
imique  discovery  of  the  evolution  ni 
the  brick.  The  earliest  of  all  bricks 
found  in  the  lowest  strata  were 
merely  sun-dried  lumps  of  clay,  and 
it  appears  that  bricks  were  not 
burned  until  about  4500  b.c,  the 
date  given  to  those  of  a  plano-convex 
shape.  Such  bricks  are  flat  on  the 
bottom  where  they  were  placed  upon 
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the  ground  to  dr>', 
and  rounded  upon 
the  top.  and  in- 
stead of  being  laid 
flat,  they  were  set 
upon  edge,  herring- 
bone fashion,  and 
cemented  with  day 
or  bitumen.  The 
inscription  which 
characterized  the 
bricks  of  a  later 
period  had  not  yet 
appeared,  but  the 
kings  who  employ- 
ed theplano-convex 
bricks  conceived 
the  idea  of  giving 
them  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  by  press- 
ing the  thumb  into 
the  clay  before  it 
was  baked.  That 
thumb  mark  was 
the  origin  of  the 
brick  inscription. 
The  bricks  of  later 
rulers  were  larger 
and  less  convex, 
and  lines  varying 
in  direction  and  in 
number  were 
drawn  by  the  fin-  ■" 

gers    to    serve    as 

marks.  In  3800  B.C..  Sargon  adopted 
the  large,  square  brick,  the  form 
of  which  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  Babylonian  Empire,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  to  em- 
ploy an  inscription.  Bismya  yielded 
three  brick  stamps  of  Naram  Sin, 
the  son  of  Sargon.  Each  was  in- 
scribed "Naram  Sin,  the  builder  of 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  Ishtar." 
This  long  series  of  bricks  discovered 
at  Bismya,  forty-five  in  number,  not 
only  shows  the  evolution  of  the 
brick,  but  presents  the  archasologist 
with  a  clue  to  the  chronology  of  the 
earliest  Babylonian  ruins,  enabling 
him  to  tell  at  a  glance  their  relative 
dates. 

It  has  long  been  a  theory  that  the 
early  dwellers  of  Mesopotamia  burned 
their  dead,  for  though  Babylonian 
graves  have  been  found  in  abundance, 


they  date  from  toward  the  close  of  the 
Empire.     At    the    south    comer    of 
the  Bismya  temple  tower  we   came 
upon   an   oval   chamber   which     had 
originally  been  covered  with  a  dome. 
At  one  of  its  ends  was  a  circular  plat- 
form about  six  feet  in  diameter,  with 
a  pit  beneath  it  four  feet  deep.      As 
the  pit  was  cleared,  it  was  found   to 
contain  two  feet  of  ashes  mixed  with 
the  sand  which  had  sifted  in.     The 
smoke    marks    upon    the    adjoining 
wall,  and  the  terrific  heat  to  which  the 
bricks  of  the  platform  had  been  sub- 
jected,  marked   it   as   a    crcmat'.;-,'. 
The  body  to  be  cremated  was  pli  -  i 
upon  a  platform;  flames  from  a  furr_i  * 
in  an  adjoining  rotim,  passing  thr  'z'-_ 
a  flue,  consumed  the  bodies,  ar.  i  \,-^ 

smoke    passed    out    through     &     -  ^ 

above.     The  ashes,  unmixt-d  1  _-  •   -  -^ 
ashes    of    the    furnace,     v.i:r':     -   _ 
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gathered  for  burial  in  urns  or 
swept  into  the  pit  below.  This  cre- 
matory, which  was  duplicated  in 
a  second  chamber  near  by,  ex- 
plains the  absence  of  early  Baby- 
lonian graves. 

The  excavations  at  Bismya   have 
given  us  our  first  picture  of  the  life  of 
the   Babylonian   of    6000   years  ago. 
The  statue  of  David  tells  us  that  his 
head  and  face  were  shaved,  that  his 
garment  was  a  skirt  hanging  to  the 
knees,  and  that  his  feet  were  bare. 
The  temple  tells  us  that  his  highly 
ritualistic 
religion  re-     T 
quired  of- 
ferings   to 
the      gods 
and     god-     , 
d  esses,  that     i 
the     dead     1 
kings  were 
venerated     I 
and      per-     ' 
haps    dei- 
fied,  and 
that   the     ^ 
cremation 
of  the  dead 
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in  the  temple  was  possibly  regarded 
as  a  religious  rite. 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  ruins. 

which  mark  the  residential  portion  of 

the    city,    little   remained    save   the 

foundations  of  houses,  and  scattered 

implements.     As    in    every    age   in 

Mesopotamia,   few   houses    possessed 

more  than  a  single  room.     The  thick 

walls    of    mud    brick    admitted   the 

light  only  through  the  doorway.    The 

height  did  not  exceed  a  single  sXorj, 

and    the    roof    was    probably    flat. 

Earth    served   as    flooring,    and   the 

only    re- 

1     maintng 

fumitureis 

an     occas- 

'     ional  divan 

of     mud 

bricks  built 

along    the 

wall.    In 

the  larger 

houses     a 

cistern   of 

clay     was 

i^iii      built    inlo 

-    ■■     —     '  the     floor, 

and    then 
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as  now  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
daughters  of  the  family  to  fill  the 
earthen  jars  with  the  water  of 
the  canal  in  the  plain  below,  and 
bring  it  to  the  cistern.  Frequently, 
too,  a  house  was  provided  with  a 
system  of  drainage,  which  speaks 
well  for  the  sanitary  ideas  of  that 
age.  Although  6000  years  old,  the 
city  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
others  far  older;  the  sewage  was  not 
allowed  to  run  down  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  mound,  as  in  modern 
Oriental  towns,  but  vertical  drains 
constructed  of  tile  rings  were  sunk 
through  the  eariier  ruins  to  the  desert 
sand  below — sometimes  a  distance  of 
thirty  feet.  As  we  uncovered  the 
drains,  we  sometimes  found  one 
which  was  in  as  good  condition  as 
when  the  city  was  deserted.  Now 
and  then  we  canae  upon  an  old  oven 
in  which  the  housewiie  of  sixty  cen- 
turies ago  baked  her  bread.  It  was 
built  up  of  clay,  like  a  huge  jug, 
with  an  opening  at  the  top,  and  a 
small  hole  at  the  bottom  for  draught. 
Were  these  ovens  not  found  among 
ruins  of  undoubted  antiquity,  they 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  remains  of 
a  modern  Bedouin  encampment. 

Of  the  household  utensils,  few  re- 
main.    Pots    were    found    in    abun- 
dance; stone  saws,  axes  and  mortars 
were    less   common;    bronze    needles 
and  knives  came  to  light,  but  were  so 
corroded    that   they  were  preserved 
with    difficulty.     The  occasional  dis- 
covery of  small  terra-cotta  bas-reliefs 
suggested   a   desire   to   beautify   the 
walls  of  the  houses,  and  small  clay 
images,  probably  the  household  gods, 
spoke    of    the 
occupants'    pi-     j 
ety.      More  in- 
teresting  than 
all  else  are  the 
toys  with  which 
the     child     of 
6000  years  ago 
played.   In  one 
house     was     a 
baby's  rattle  of 

clay;      it    still         imprbssiononputtvma 
producesa  thk  largest  of  thb 
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of  entertaining  a  modern  child. 
Sheep,  horses,  elephants  and  pigs 
of  clay,  and  of  a  form  unlike  any- 
thing conceived  by  the  modern  child, 
were  the  toys  of  that  day. 

We  do  not  yet  know  whether 
every  Babylonian  of  that  age  could 
write,  but  in  many  of  the  houses 
were  found  tablets  of  clay  upon  which 
were  recorded  the  private  contracts 
of  the  owner.  In  parts  of  the  ruins 
were  clay  letters  still  in  the  original 
clay  envelopes  in  which  they  had 
been  sent. 

The  Babylonian  was  essentially  a 
warrior,  for  most  of  the  bronze  ob- 
jects which  the  ruins  of  his  home  have 
yielded  are  spear- heads  (both  flat 
and  round)  and  arrow-heads.  About 
the  thick  walls  with  which  he  fortified 
his  city  were  found  traces  o(  the 
fierce  battles  which  he  had  fought. 
At  its  outer  edge,  just  where  the 
moat  may  have  been,  were  thousands 
of  the  sling  balls  employed  in  the 
wars  of  those  days.  Their  loca- 
tion shows  that  they  were  hurled 
from  without  the  city  at  the  inhab- 
itants upon  the  wall,  but  many  of 
them,  striking  below  their  mark,  fell 
into  the  trench.  Though  the  date  of 
this  prehistoric  battle  is  uncertain, 
its  result  is  apparent. 

It  seems  that  the  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  besiegers.      Its  temple 
was  plundered;  the  statues  were  be- 
headed and  thrown  from   their  ped- 
estals, and  the  chambers  of  the  priests 
were  razed.     The  fate  of  the  people 
and  their  homes  could  not  have  differ- 
ed  from    that    which    usually  befell 
Oriental  cities  in  time  of  war.      The 
prosperity    o  f 
Udnun  depart- 
ed, its  civiliza- 
tion came  to  an 
end.  It  was  not 
until  3800  B.C. 
that    Sargon, 
perhaps  one  of 
the  first  of  the 
Semitic     kings 
in  Mesopotam- 
>EByTHEAUTH(iR  WITH       ia,  built  anoth- 
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3fN  this  month,  which 
sees,  3II  over  the 
land,  the  reassem- 
bling of  studious 
youth,  refreshed 
by  the  summer 
rest  and  ready  for 
new  conquests  in 
the  domain  of  knowledge ,— when  the 
freshman  chrysalis  bursts  into  the 
resplendent  sophomore  butterfly,  and 
the  junior  puts  on  the  grave  and 
reverend  habit  of  the  senior. — the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  American  education 
will  turn  towards  the  heights  when; 
at  last,  after  many  wearisome  delays, 
will  be  concentrated  in  their  mag- 
nificent new  home  the  manifold 
activities  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

The  new  college  is  indeed  phe- 
nomenal in  the  way  which  appeals  to 
most  unthinking  people.  If  the  de- 
tails of  its  size,  its  cost,  its  equipment 
were  set  forth  in  the  graphic  manner 
with  which  a  newspaper  whose  appeal 
is  to  this  class  gravely  calculates  the 
nimiber'of  jumps  it  would  require,  at 


so  many  feet  per  jump,  to  carry  a 
grasshopper  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo, 
there  would  be  material  for  open- 
mouthed  amazement.  But  were  that 
the  end  of  the  matter,  it  would  be  no 
more  noteworthy  than  many  another 
fact  in  the  marvellous  growth  of  the 
city.  The  amount  of  money  spent 
on  ground,  buildings  and  equipment, 
striking  as  it  seems  when  isolated, 
is  but  a  bagatelle  by  the  side  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad's  outlay  on 
its  titanic  undertaking.  New  con- 
ditions call  for  new  methods,  and  we 
have  enough  constructive  skill  to 
evolve  them  for  the  need.  When  the 
narrow  surface  of  Manhattan  Island 
gives  no  room  for  expansion,  we 
burrow  into  the  ground  for  our  means 
of  transportation,  and  mount  higher 
and  higher  into  the  air  with  the 
amazing  structures  ofthe  modern  city. 
But  all  this  is  only  a  gradual  and  logi- 
cal progress  in  the  employment  of 
mechanical  devices;  from  ten  stories 
to  twenty,  and  again  to  thirty  is 
merely  a  question  of  spending  more 
money  to  make  more  money —  simple 
enough  when  you  know  how  to  do  it. 
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And  so  the  philosopher  will  not 
tarry  long  where,  on  the  side  of 
MatUson  Square,  there  rise,  floor 
by  floor,  the  gaunt  steel  ribs  of  what 
is  destined  to  swell  some  hearts  with 
pride  as  the  tallest  building  in  the 
world;  for  only  two  blocks  away  is  to 


lesson-books  were  laid  aside.  Yes, 
it  is  antiquated  now.  hopelessly  in- 
adequate now;  but  the  men  -who  <m 
that  chill  November  day  in  i  S4  - 
gathered  to  lay  the  comer-stone  were 
building  better  than  they  kneiw.  N'p 
one  would  have  been  more  astonished 
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be  seen  the  more  interesting  founda- 
tion on  which  for  the  last  sixty  years 
has  been  going  up  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  of  greater  import  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  city  and  the 
nation.  He  will  linger  and  think 
as  he  contemplates  the  quaint  old 
building  in  the  "early  Victorian" 
Gothic  which  seemed  so  impressive 
an  architectural  monument  to  our 
grandfathers,  and  probably  stood 
for  the  ideal  of  a  baronial  castle  to 
many  a  schoolboy  who  plunged  for 
refreshment    into    Scott    when    his 


than  they,  could  they  have  foreseen 
the  future  in  their  serious,  sober  age, 
the  age  of  the  innumerable  libraries 
of  universal  knowledge  whose  Qua- 
kerish little  volumes  now  drift  ne- 
glected from  bookstall  to  bookstall. 
For  all  they  knew,  when  the  first 
class  assembled  in  the  chapel  on  the 
fifteenth  of  January,  1849,  their 
college,  standing  a  mile  to  the  north 
of  the  centre  of  population,  within 
sight  of  green  fields  on  every  side, 
might  suffice  for  generations  to  the 
needs   of  the   small   provincial  city. 
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But  they  were  not  looking  curiously 
into  its  horoscope.     They  went  stead- 
ily   on   to   do    the   work   which    lay 
nearest  to  their  hands;  and  they  did 
it  well.     They  put  a  spirit  into  the 
thing,   and  it   grew — not   as   a  sky- 
scraper grows,   by  the  superposition 
of  senseless  steel  on  steel,  but  with 
the    growth    of    a    living    organism. 
The    report    of    the    first    Executive 
Committee  shows  that  they  meant  to 
establish    an    institution    which,    on 
the    one    hand,    "in    the    character, 
kind    and    value    of     the    education 
imparted,  should  be  inferior  to  none 
of  our  colleges,"  and,  on  the  other, 
"should    be    so    organized    that   the 
course    of    studies     to     be    pursued 
would    tend    to    educate    the    pupils 
practically,    and   particularly   qualify 
them  to  apply  their  learning  to  ad- 
vance   and    perfect     the 
operations  of  the  various 
trades    and    occupations 
in  which  they  may    en- 
gage,     and     to      furnish 
peculiar  facilities  for   in- 
struction of    the   highest 
order    in      the     various 
branches    of     knowledge 
omitted  altogether,  or  not 
practically  taught,  in  oui 
colleges." 

Its  traditions  of  strict 
discipline  and  the  impor- 
tance of  higher  mathe- 
matics, drawing  and  thor- 
ough English  (the  last  of 
peculiar  importance  in 
these  later  days)  came 
from  West  Point,  which 
trained  its  first  two 
presidents.  Their  faithful 
incumbency  co\'ered  the 
long  span  of  years  from 
the  foundation  to  1902. 
Horace  Webster  is  still 
remembered  by  the  older 
alumni  "for  his  distin- 
guished bearing,  his  high 
faith  in  the  future  of  the 
College  and  his  earnest 
devotion  to  its  interests, 
his  strict,  indeed  dog- 
matic, views  of  discipline, 
his  wholesome  intolerance 


of  laziness  and  carelessness."  Yet 
more  freshly  rises  before  the  minds 
of  the  younger  men  the  dignified 
figure  of  Alexander  Seward  Webb, 
wearing  to  their  imagination  the  halo 
of  his  brilliant  war  record,  and  stand- 
ing out  as  a  presence  by  the  venerable 
whiteness  of  his  beard  and  the 
impressive  ©rotundity  of  his  voice. 

But  all  these  memories,  even  that 
of  the  second  president,  seem  to  take 
us  back  to  a  period  beyond  the  trans- 
forming changes  of  the  last  ten  years, 
more  noteworthy  and  epoch-making 
than  that  which  in  1866  gave  its 
present  collegiate  name  to  the  old 
"  New  York  Free  Academy."  Al- 
though as  long  ago  as  1895  the 
Legislature  authorized  the  erection  of 
the  new  buildings  which  are  only  this 
month  to  be  fully  used,  the  delay  in 
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making  this  provision  effective  re- 
quired from  i8qq  the  use  of  tem- 
porary leased  quarters  in  three  differ- 
ent buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  overflowing  students  in  the 
preparatory  classes.  In  igoo  the 
constitution  of  a  separate  board 
of  trustees  (nine  appointed  bv 
the  Mayor,  with  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education)  placed  the 
go\-ernment    of    the    College    in    the 


hands  of  "a  compact  body  of  selert 
men,  several  of  them  its  own  alumm. 
and  all  devoted  to  its  welfare. 
During  the  same  period  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  full  course  from 
five  to  seven  years  not  only  satisfi«J 
the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  but  allowed  the  salutary 
influences  of  the  College  to  fashion 
more  thoroughly  the  raw  material 
which,  in    swiftly    increasing  qu*"' 
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tity,  was  brought  within  their  sphere. 
The  next  change  came  with  the  re- 
tirement of  General  Webb,  who,  feeling 
that  more  than  thirty  years  of  stren- 
uous service  entitled  him  to  repose, 
left  the  helm  in  1902.     For  a  year, 
while  the  trustees  deliberated  on  a 
choice  in  which  no  mistake  must  be 
made,    the    great    vessel,    with    its 
precious  freight  of  human  lives,  was 
held  steadily  on  its  course  under  the 
gentle  and  equable  rule  of  Professor 
Compton    as    acting    president.     In 
September,   1903,  amidst  a  brilliant 
gathering    of    the     heads     of  great 
universities,  come  there  to  recognize 
the  new  position  which  the  College 
was  to  take  in  the  educational  life 
of  the  country,  the  third  president,  a 
young  mail   as   most   of   them,     in 
our  modem  way,  were  young  men, 
took  up  his  work  in  faith  and  courage. 
Fresh,  vivid   enthusiasm,  unflagging 
energy,  the  stimulus  of  personal  con- 
tact with  and  interest  in  the  fortunes 
of  even  the  least  conspicuous  under- 
graduate,  the  sense   of  all  working 
shoulder   to   shoulder   for   one    high 
aim    which    has    made    the    student 
council  (established  three  years  ago) 
such  a  useful  and  effective  body — 
these  are  some  of  the  things  which 
Dr.  Finley  has  brought  to  the  College. 
It  is  too  soon  to  attempt  to  realize 
what  shall  be  the  full  harvest  of  his 
sowing;  but  he  is  the  only  one  who 
will  be  tempted  to  underestimate  it. 
,    At  last  the  day  has  come  for  the 
final  breach  with  the  associations  of 
sixty   years.     That  was   a   touching 
scene  in  June,  on  the  evening  after 
Commencement,  when  graduates  of 
all  ages  met    for  the    last    time  in 
the   old   chapel.     Cynical   pessimists 
had  been  used  to  say  that  there  would 
never  be  a  new  college  until  the  old 
building  fell  down;  and  there  were 
some   present  on  this  evening  who 
thought  the  prophecy  was  about  to 
be  verified,  and  went  home  early  to 
lessen  the  strain  which  the  weight  of 
nearly   a   thousand   full-grown   men 
put  on  the  ancient  floor  of  the  chapel. 
But  no  accident  marred  the  reverent 
rites  with  which  a  last  farewell  was 
spoken  to  the  walls  that  enshrined  so 


many  memories.  And  when,  one 
class  after  another  having  taken  its 
share  in  the  appointed  ceremonies, 
that  of  *53  was  called,  and  one  old 
man  stood  alone  before  the  throng  to 
link  the  present  with  the  distant  past: 
when,  slowly  and  somewhat  sadly,  all 
had  left  the  place,  and,  the  lights 
extinguished,  the  door  was  locked  as 
a  ritual  act  by  a  venerable  hand,  it 
must  have  been  felt  that  even  the 
new  America  had  its  sense  of  tradi- 
tion, its  perspective,  far  short  though 
it  fell  of  the  majestic  vista  of  twelve 
hundred  years  through  which  across 
the  seas,  a  week  later,  the  sons  of 
Oxford  were  looking  back. 

To  the  historic  interest,  as  to  the 
luxury  of  personal  retrospect  for  those 
who  received  their  first  tincture  of 
polite  learning  within  these  aban- 
doned walls,  there  is  abundant  min- 
istry in  the  large  volume  which  has 
been  edited  with  such  diligence  by 
Messrs.  Mosenthal  and  Home.*  It 
is  a  mosaic  of  admirable  arrangement 
whose  separate  stones  have  been 
polished  for  the  setting  by  a  number 
of  distinguished  alimini.  The  full 
list  would  take  too  much  space  here; 
but  it  contains  the  names  of  men  who 
have  taken  a  large  share  in  the  public 
life  of  the  city,  like  Mr.  Everett  P. 
Wheeler  and  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard, 
the  present  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees;  of  those  who  have  gone 
out  to  carry  farther  the  torch  of 
science,  like  the  President  of  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Dr.  Robert  Abbe  of 
Coltmibia;  and  of  two  men  whose  life 
for  half  a  century  has  been  spent 
within  the  college  walls.  Professors 
Compton  and  Werner — ^names  which 
to  mention  is  to  evoke  a  thrill  of 
warm  personal  affection  in  any  who 
have  ever  sat  under  their  teaching. 
Still  more  graphic  portraiture  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  remarkable 
series  of  over  a  hundred  photographs 
specially  made  for  the  record,  which 
seems  to  have  omitted  no  detail  of 
the  old  place.  Grave  and  gay  are 
fitly  mingled  in  these  pages;  and  the 
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reminiscences  which  wake  a  smile  on 
the  lips  of  old  C.  C.  N.  Y.  boys  will 
provoke  the  telling  of  many  a  hu- 
morous legend  of  the  past — ^like  one 
which  I  should  be  tempted  to  tell 
here  if  a  prominent  actor-manager 
did  not  hold  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  and  a  classmate  stands  looking 
on  from  the  wings  whose  voice  was 
long  potent  in  the  senate-chamber  at 
Albany. 

But  the  motto  of  the  College,  sug- 
gested long  ago  by  Professor  Anthon, 
warns  me  that  I  must  not  linger  in  the 
past.  *  *  Respice — adspice — prospice" 
runs  its  admonition;  and  it  is  time  to 
look  for  a  few  brief  moments  at  the 
present  and  at  the  future.  Of  the 
external  present  too  much  has  been 
said  elsewhere  for  me  to  expatiate 
at  length  on  the  glories  of  the  new 
buildings  which  rise  in  towered  ma- 
jesty above  the  crowded  streets  of 
the  city.  Here  again  it  is  not  so 
much  the  costly  modern  equipment 
which  I  would  emphasize;  it  is  not 
the  bald  fact  that  the  city  is  spending 
seven  million  dollars,  but  the  generous 
willingness  with  which  New  York, 
alone  among  tbe  cities  of  our  land, 
bears  this  expense  in  addition  to  the 
immense  aggregate  which  it  gives 
yearly  for  the  salaries  of  nearly  two 
hundred  professors,  instructors  and 
tutors  and  the  other  costs  of  daily 
maintenance.  Size  has  its  impres-  • 
siveness,  to  be  sure;  when  I  was  in 
England  last  year,  and  old  friends 
said,  in  their  insular  way,  **The  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York — what 
sort  of  a  place  is  that?"  it  was  de- 
lightful to  watch  their  faces  as  one 
answered  carelessly  "Well — ^it  has 
rather  more  students  than  either  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge."  But  the  size 
which  is  worth  talking  about  here  is 
the  size  of  the  need,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  College  is  me  ■'ting  it  for 
the  good  of  otir  future  social  life. 

Set,  as  Mr.  Bryce  said  when  he 
visited  it,  **  where  Europe  is  stepping 
up  into  America,"  it  has  a  function  of 
incalculable  importance  in  giving  our 
new  citizens  the  best  that  we  can 
give  them  in  order  that  we  may  re- 
ceive  their    best   service   in   return. 


The  mission  of  the  College  is  in  no 
sense  that  of  a  charitable  institution, 
an  asyltun  for  paupers.  It  is  fxtt, 
indeed,  but  just  as  free  to  the  son  of 
the  comfortable  professional  man  as 
to  the  son  of  the  poor  immigrant;  and 
though  it  is  no  longer  considered  (as 
it  was  in  the  sixties,  when  it  rather 
looked  down  upon  an  undeveloped 
Coltmibia)  a  rich  man's  college,  that 
is  only  because  it  answers  better  than 
ever  to  the  true  spirit  of  our  de- 
mocracy. There  are  some  "who  do 
not,  as  a  matter  of  personal  preference, 
like  the  class  from  which  the  majority 
of  its  students  are  drawn;  but  such 
fastidious  distaste  will  do  little  for 
the  welfare  of  a  city  in  which  this 
class  already  forms  such  a  large  pro- 
portion and  is  bound  to  form  a  larger. 
St.  Paul  knew  how  to  set  about  a  woik 
of  wide  extent  and  lasting  import 
when  he  proclaimed  a  new  coounon- 
wealth  **  where  there  is  neither  Greek 
nor  Jew,  circtuncision  nor  undr- 
cimicision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
nor  free  '* ;  and  if  there  is  any  meaning 
at  all  in  our  loud  professions,  it  is 
precisely  that  ideal  for  which  our 
Republic  stands.  Those  alone  who 
are  in  daily  contact  with  this  body 
of  serious  young  men  ("perhaps  too 
serious,"  says  Dr.  Finley  in  a  happy 
aside)  know  what  the  seven  years' 
continuous  discipline  (the  prepara- 
tory fortunately  articulated  with  the 
collegiate)  has  been  doing  for  them, 
even  amid  the  cramped  and  incoiy 
venient  surroundings  of  the  out- 
grown buildings;  and  it  will  be 
undoubtedly  even  more  beneficent 
when  to  the  inspiration  of  the  new 
palatial  seat  is  added  the  possibility 
of  cultivating  a  more  distinct  com- 
munity life  and  a  yet  more  stimu- 
lating   college    spirit. 

But  the  system  which  thus  helps  to 
mutual  underetanding  the  different 
races  composing  the  strange  complex 
society  which  New  York  has  grown  to 
be  is  also,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
with  most  colleges,  adapted  to  a 
similar  unifying  of  social  classes. 
The  professional  man  will  not  look 
down  on  the  mechanic,  nor  the 
mechanic    despise    the    professional 
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man  as  ao  unpractical  iine  gentleman, 
when  for  seven  years  they  have  sat 
side  by  side  in  the  same  class-rooms. 
And  thus,  at  a  time  when  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  unworthy  rich  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  crafty  incitements  of 
the  self-seeking  demagogue  on  the 
other,  are  doing  their  best  to  broaden 
the  cleavage  between  classes  in  a 
country  which   theoretically   knows 


no  such  distinctions,  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  is  not  the  least 
of  the  forces  which  make  for  brother- 
hood, for  intelligent  patience  in  the 
working  out  of  intricate  social  prob- 
lems and  for  the  common  perform- 
ance of  that  to  which  George 
William  Curtis  has  given,  for  America, 
almost  final  expression — the  public 
duty  of  educated  men. 


RECENT  BOOKS  ON  SHAKESPEARE 

By  William  J.  Rolpe 


I  MONO  the  hundreds 
of  complete  edi- 
tions of  Shakes- 
peare there  have 
been  only  two  one- 
volume  editions 
in  compact  and 
handy  form  that 
seem  worthy  of  commendation:  the 
"Globe,"  edited  by  Clark  and  Wright 
in  1864,  following  substantially  the 
text  of  their  standard  "Cambridge" 
edition;  and  the  "Oxford"  (1894),* 
edited  by  W.  J.  Craig.  Neither  of 
these  has  any  illustrative  matter  ex- 
cept a  concise  glossary  of  obsolete 
and  obscure  words.  Both  are  fur- 
nished with  line-numbers;  and  those 
of  the  "Globe"  have  been  generally 
accepted  as  the  standard  for  pur- 
poses of  reference  in  recent  Shakes- 
peare literature. 

The  new  one- volume  "  Shakespeare" 
edited  by  Prof.  Neilson  for  the  "Cam- 
bridge   Poets "   series  f    has    certain 

•The  CompUU  Worlcs  ot  Witliain  StiBkesneare. 
Edited    by    W.    J,    Cisis.    MA.    Clarendon     Presa 

t  The  Complete  DranKtic  and  Poetic  Works  o' 
Wiiliam  ShBke«p=«w.       Edited    by    Willima    A.llai 

NeilMot.     Moualilon. 


marked  advantages  over  these  earlier 
and  excellent  books.     The  text,  like 
theirs,  is  based  on  a  careful  critical 
collation    of    the   early   quartos   and 
folios  and  the  best  modem  editions. 
All  three  texts  are  "conservative,"  m 
the  best  sense,  adhering  to  the  original 
sources  except  where  these  are  marred 
or  obscured  by  obvious  errors  of  copy- 
ist  or    printer.     In  this  new  edition 
the  particular  quarto  or  folio  taken  as 
the   basis   for    each  play  or  poem  is 
distinctly    stated;  and  modern  varia- 
tions   from    the   original   stage-direc- 
lions  are  indicated  by  brackets      Lhe 
old     punctuation,    or     that    of     the 
eighteenth     century    editors— always 
excessive,    and  often  erratic,  but  un- 
wisely followed  by  the  great  majority 
of      their     successors— is     iudicious\y 
modernized.   The  orthography  of  past 
tenses  in  -ed  is  particularly  to  be  cotri- 
mended.     fn  the   "Cambridge,"    tVie 
"Globe,"  and  other  recent  editiorxs 
such  verb-forms  are  uniformly  gi-v^^^ 
in  full,  regardless  of  the    metre,    if  tV^^ 
«  belongs  to  the  present  tense  of    fKe 
verb  (as  in  love,  raise,  improve,  et.*:^  x. 
but  otherwise  the  e  ret^ned  is    <=>»:i^Y ' 
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when  the  -ed  is  metrically  a  separate 
syllable.  That  is,  loved  will  be  thus 
printed,  whether  it  is  monosyllabic  or 
dissyllabic;  but  seemed  will  be  printed 
seem'd  when  it  is  monosyllabic.  Prof. 
Neilson,  like  the  early  editors,  prints 
lov'd  or  loved,  according  to  the  metre. 
As  the  contracted  form  is  used  solely 
to  indicate  the  metrical  pronuncia- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  it  should  be 
used  in  all  past  tenses  in  -ed  or  not  used 
in  any.  The  omission  of  the  e  in  loved, 
raised,  etc.,  can  never  mislead  an  intel- 
ligent reader  in  regard  to  the  verb, 
while  its  retention  may  mislead  him 
in  regard  to  the  metre.  Prof.  Neilson 
makes  an  exception  (as  I  do)  in  mono- 
syllables in  'ied,  like  died,  cried,  etc., 
which  are  very  rarely  dissyllabic;  and 
I  see  that  he  also  prints  buried,  pitied, 
etc.,  without  regard  to  the  metre;  but 
monosyllables  like  eyed,  owed,  etc., 
are  contracted  according  to  the  gen- 
eral rule. 

Other  important  features  in  this 
edition  are  the  prefatory  Biograph- 
ical Sketch ;  the  introductions  to  each 
play,  etc.;  and  the  Textual  Notes, 
recording  the  chief  variations  from 
the  early  edition  taken  by  the  editor 
as  the  basis  of  his  own  text.  His  line- 
numbers  follow  those  of  the  ** Globe" 
edition.  In  the  typography  and  me- 
chanical execution  in  general,  the 
high  standard  of  the  other  **  Cam- 
bridge Poets  '*  is  fully  maintained. 

The  text  of  the  edition,  as  already 
stated,  is  *' conservative,"  but  occa- 
sional readings  are  open  to  criticism. 
In  * 'A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  iii. 
2.  215,  for  instance  :  **And  will  you 
rent  our  ancient  love  asunder?" 
rent  is  changed  to  rend,  as  also  in 
"Macbeth,"  iv.  3.  168;  but  in  '*A  Lov- 
er's Complaint,"  55,  rents  is  of  course 
retained,  as  it  rhymes  with  contents. 
The  word  is  a  familiar  old  form  of 
rend,  occurring  often  in  the  literature 
of  the  time.  There  were  several  in- 
stances of  it  in  the  161 1  edition  of 
King  James's  Bible,  but  the  modern 
reprints  have  rend  except  in  Jere- 
miah, iv.  30. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  **  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  iv.  i .  128,  the  early 
inexecrable   is   retained   in   the   text. 


though  Fumess  and  many  other  edit- 
ors regard  it  as  a  misprint  of  inexm- 
able,  to  which  it  was  changed  in  the 
third  folio,  and  which  suits  the  coii- 
text  better.  The  word  occurs  only 
here  in  Shakespeare  (and  execrabie 
only  in  **  Titus  Andronicus,"  v.  3. 17J. 
which  is  quite  certainly  not  his) ;  and 
all  the  editors  and  critics,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  say  that  it  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  English  literature. 
There  is,  however,  a  single  instance 
of  it  in  Constable's  "Diana"  (i594)r 
earlier  than  Shakespeare's  play,  where, 
curiously  enough,  it  is  obviously  a 
misprint  of  inexorable  /  The  pass- 
age reads:  "Though  shee  protests  the 
faithf ullest  severitie  inexecrable  beau- 
tie  is  inflicting,"  etc. 

But  these  textual  variations  are 
the  merest  trifles  after  all,  and  detract 
nothing  from  the  general  merit  of  the 
book,  which  is  unquestionably  the 
best  one-volume  edition  of  Shakes- 
peare that  has  appeared — so  neariy 
perfect  in  its  way,  indeed,  that  its 
supremacy  is  not  likely  to  be  disput- 
ed for  many  a  year. 

Another  book  that  must  take  an 
eminent  place  among  recent  contribu- 
tions to  Shakespeare  literature — ^if, 
indeed,  it  be  not  by  far  the  most 
important  and  the  most  interesting 
in  its  special  field  of  criticism— is 
Prof.  Lounsbury's  "The  Text  oi 
Shakespeare  "  * — the  third  volume 
in  his  series  entitled  **  Shakespearian 
Wars,"  the  earlier  ones  being  "  Shake- 
speare as  a  Dramatic  Artist "  and 
**  Shakespeare  and  Voltaire."  The 
opening  chapters  of  the  new  volume 
are  devoted  to  "the dramatic  situation 
in  Shakespeare's  time"  and  "the  atti- 
tude towards  plays  of  the  play- 
wrights." At  that  time  the  stage 
was  "almost  the  only  form  of  intel- 
lectual recreation.  There  were  then 
no  newspapers,  no  magazines,  no 
novels,  as  we  now  understand  the 
term."  Men  spent  a  part  of  their 
time  listening  to  plays  as  they  do 
now  in  these  kinds  of  reading.  "  The 
same  variation  in  the  matter  to  be 

*  The  Text  of  Shakespeare  :  its  History  from  ihe 
Publication  of  the  Quartos  and  Polios  down  to  and 
including  the  Publication  of  the  Editions  of  Pop« 
and  Theobald.    By  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury.    Scribcer. 
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heard  was  therefore  just  as  import- 
ant then  as  is  now  the  variation  in 
the  matter  to  be  read."  There  was  no 
**run"  of  plays  as  now.     Hence  the 
demand   for  new   plays  was   inordi- 
nately great;  and  the  position  of  a 
successful  writer  for  the  stage  was 
proportionally  important  and  lucra- 
tive.    Rival  managers  contended  to 
secure    him,  as    publishers    now    do 
for  the  **best  sellers"  among  popular 
authors.     A  favorite  playwright  was 
under  as  much  pressure  as  a  news- 
paper editor  to-day.     Each  theatre 
might  have  several  authors  writing 
for  it;  and  two  or  three,  sometimes 
more,  might  be  at  work  on  one  play 
to     expedite    its     production.      The 
amount  of  work  done  by  individual 
authors  was  enormous.    Thomas  Hey- 
wood  in  1633  said  that  he  had  then 
written  all,   or  most,   of   220   plays. 
He  was  prolific,  but  his  productivity 
was   by   no   means   unexampled,   as 
might  be  easily  shown  by  citations 
from    the    volume    before    me.     Of 
course,  with  such   rapid   production, 
there  was  little  time  or  opportunity 
for  revision;  and  when  once  paid  for, 
the  authors  troubled  themselves  little 
about  the  fate  of  their  works.     Plays 
were  not  regarded  as  literature,  or  as 
possessing  more  than  ephemeral  inter- 
est.    The  vast  majority  of  them  have 
perished.     Of  those  by  some  dramat- 
ists then  reckoned  among  the  best, 
whether  for  comedy  or  tragedy,  not 
a    single    specimen    is    extant.     Of 
other  popular  authors,  one  out  of  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  or  more  plays  men- 
tioned in  theatrical  records  may  have 
survived.      Many     have    been     lost 
through   carelessness,    but  more   be- 
cause the  managers  who  owned  them 
were   opposed    to   their   publication. 
Most  of  the  authors,  moreover,  were 
indifferent  in  their  perpetuation ;  they 
were  written  to  be  acted,  not  to  be 
printed.     If  pla5rs  got  into  print,  it 
was  often  through  piratical  publishers 
and  incorrupt  form, which  sometimes 
led  the  authors  in  self-defence  to  bring 
out  correct  editions.      But    publica- 
tion in  any  way  was  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 
For  a  dramatist  to  print  his  col- 


lected plays  in  a  single  volume  was 
unprecedented  until  Ben  Jonson  ven- 
tured to  do  it  in  1616.  He  was  ridi- 
culed for  it  even  by  men  of  his  own 
profession,  and  particularly  for  calling 
his  plays  by  the  distinguished  name 
of  *' Works."  Our  author  suggests 
that  his  bold  defiance  of  public  opin- 
ion may  have  "led,  or  at  least  en- 
couraged Heming  and  Condell  to 
bring  out  the  Shakespeare  folio  of 
1623."  The  publication  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  collected  plays  in 
1647  was  the  only  other  undertaking 
of  the  kind  up  to  the  end  of  the 
century.  The  next  Elizabethan  dra- 
matist to  be  thus  distinguished  was 
Massinger  in  1759,  and  Lyly  was  the 
only  other  one  before  the  ipth  century. 
Piratical  editions  of  sixteen  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  were  issued  before  his 
death,  but  the  twenty  others  he  never 
saw  in  any  printed  form;  and  only 
one  of  these  (**  Othello  ")  was  printed 
before  1623.  All  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us,  as  our  author,  remarks, 
"just  as  have  the  works  written  in  the 
age  of  manuscript, in  a  condition  more 
or  less  corrupt;"  and  "to  bring  it 
back  to  the  state  in  which  it  came 
from  the  writer's  hand  has  been  the 
task  pf  centuries."  The  undertaking 
has  given  rise  to  "bitter  quarrels,  in 
which  writers  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence and  scholars  of  the  profoundest 
learning  have  taken  part."  To  trace 
the  origin  of  these  controversies,  and, 
as  Prof.  Lounsbury  tells  us  at  the 
close  of  his  introductory  chapter,  "to 
trace  the  events  which  marked  the 
most  famous  one  of  them" — that  of 
Theobald  and  Pope — is  the  subject 
of  the  rest  of  his  book. 

Pope's  edition  of  Shakespeare  was 
brought  out  in  1725,  in  six  elegant 
volumes  and  with  a  loud  flourish  of 
trumpets  ;  but  never  was  there  "a 
greater  contrast  between  loftiness  of 
pretension  and  meagreness  of  per- 
formance." He  had  given  a  good 
deal  of  attention  and  labor  to  the 
work,  but  he  was  wholly  unfitted  for 
it,  as  our  author  proves  and  illustrates 
in  two  long  chapters;  but  the  defects 
of  the  edition  were  not  as  evident 
even  to  critical  readers  then  as  they 
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are  now.  They  were,  however,  thor- 
oughly exposed  by  Theobald,  who 
**was  of  all  Englishmen  then. living 
the  man  best  equipped  for  the  task." 
His  ''Shakespeare  Restored"  (1726) 
was  in  factwhatthesub-titledescribed 
it,  "a  specimen  of  the  many  errors, 
as  well  committed  as  unamended,  by 
Mr.  Pope  in  his  late  edition  of  this 
poet ;  designed  not  only  to  correct  the 
said  edition,  but  to  restore  the  true 
reading  of  $hakespeare  in  all  the 
editions  ever  published."  He  both 
pointed  out  and  exemplified  the 
proper  method  of  correcting  the  text; 
it  was  "the  method  of  a  scholar,  and 
wherever  he  erred  it  was  the  error  of 
a  scholar,  and  not  of  a  haphazard 
guesser,"  like  Pope.  His  work  and 
his  rivaFs,  as  our  author  adds,  "rep- 
resent the  two  kinds  of  emendations 
of  Shakespeare's  text  which  have 
been  practised  since  his  day;  every 
commentator  belongs  to  the  school  of 
Theobald  or  of  Pope." 

Pope  resented  the  attack  of  Theo- 
bald and  pilloried  him  with  merciless 
and  malicious  derision  and  abuse  in  the 
**Dunciad"  (1728),  as  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  victims  of  that  brilliant 
satire.  Meanwhile  Theobald  was 
busily  occupied  on  his  own  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  which  appeared  in  Jan- 
uary, 1734  (dated  1733).  Its  success 
was  immediate  and  marked,  and  its 
superiority  to  its  predecessors  was 
so  manifest  that  attempts  at  hostile 
criticism  could  only  recoil  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  made  them.  But 
the  persistent  enmity  of  Pope  and  his 
friends  soon  made  the  tritmiph  of 
Theobald  a  barren  one;  and  it  was  a 
full  century  before  justice  was  again 
done  him  as  a  critic  of  Shakespeare. 
Maginn,  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
his  merits,  said  in  1839:  "A  worse- 
used  man  does  not  exist  in  our  liter- 
ature than  this  same  poor  Theobald. 
.  .  .  It  is  his  c6mmentary  that 
guides  all  his  successors,  including 
those  who  insult  him."  Grant  White 
in  1854  and  Furness  in  1877  called 
him  one  of  the  very  best  editors  of 
Shakespeare.  The  Cambridge  edi- 
tors (1863)  pronounce  him  "incom- 
parably superior  to  his  predecessors," 


and  enlarge  upon  his  "minute  dili- 
gence, which  even  his  enemies  coo- 
ceded  to  him,  or  rather  of  which  they 
accused  him."  The  Quarterly  Review 
(July,  1892)  defends  him  with  great 
vigor  and  ability,  and  styles  him  the 
"Porson  of  Shakespearean  criticism/' 
But  Professor  Lounsbury'svindicaticMi 
is  the  most  complete  and  conclusi\*€ 
that  Theobald  has  ever  received ;  and 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in 
the  opinion  expressed  in  his  closing 
pages  that  '*it  is  doubtful — perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  say,  it  is  much 
more  than  doubtful — if  his  reputation 
will  ever  recover  from  the  blow  in- 
flicted upon  it  by  his  implacable  en- 
emy." Every  reader  of  the  book  will 
feel  that  it  is  the  indisputable  rehab- 
ilitation of  Theobald  and  the  irrevo- 
cable condemnation  of  Pope  to  the 
infamy  he  deserves.  It  is  the  final 
word  in  the  most  famous  of  Shake- 
spearian controversies. 

Prof.    Walter     Raleigh's    ''Shake- 
speare,"* though  not  sogood  abook  as 
we  might  expect  from  him,  is  much 
better  than  some  of  the  critics  reckon 
it.     The    strictly    biographical    part 
fills  little  more  than  thirty  pages  out 
of  227,  but  in  the  main  it  is  as  accurate 
as  it  is  concise.     Concerning  the  poet's 
father  we  have  some  of  the  rash  theo- 
rizing  which    the   author    elsewhere 
condemns.     **The   bare   facts    about 
him  "  (which  are  correctly  stated)  are 
thought    to    suggest    **an    energetic, 
pragmatic,    sanguine,    frothy     man, 
who  was  always  restlessly  scheming 
and  could  not  make  good  his  gains." 
All    that  we    actually  know  is  that 
for  some  years  he  was  very  successful 
as  a  merchant,  but  he  had  bad  luck 
later  and  was  obliged  to  mortgage 
a  small  portion  of  his  wife's  estate; 
but  this  was  probably  due  to  a  general 
depression  in    business,  which  espe- 
cially affected  the  wool  trade  in  which 
he  was  largely  interested.     We  are 
also  told  that  in  speech  he  **may  well 
have  been  excitable,  sententious  and 
dogmatic";  but  of  this  we  have  not 
a  shred  of  evidence,  and  our  author 
bases  it  on  the  fact  that  in  some  of 

*  Shakespeare.    By  Walter  Raleigh  (BnglisK  M«a 
of  Letters).    Macmillan. 
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his   son's  earlier  playB  **the    seniors 
are  troublesome  stage-fathers,  imper- 
tinent, dull-witted,  talkative,    moral 
and  asinine!''     He  adds  the  ''specu- 
lation," though    he    sa)rs  it  is  "im- 
pious" (ridiculous,  I  should  say),  that 
**sonie  not  unkindly  memories  of  the 
paternal  advices  [sic]  of  John  Shake- 
speare   may    have    been    preserved 
for  us  in  the  sage  maxims  of  Polo- 
nius. "     More   than    half   a    page   is 
wasted    on     this     conjecture,    with 
allusions  to  the    fathers  of    Dickens, 
Carlyle  and  others.      Elsewhere  the 
author  is  often  similarly  diffuse,  for- 
getting or  ignoring  the  limited  space 
the  plan  of  the  series  allows  him  for 
more  important  matter. 

The  poet  is  rightly  assumed  to  have 
had  no  further  schooling  than  he  got 
in    the    Stratford    Grammar   school; 
but  we  are  reminded  (what  the  biog- 
raphers   seldom  note)    that   **much 
[in    fact,    all]    of  his  boyhood  was 
spent  in  that  best  of  schools,  a  wild 
and  various  country,"  and  that  "he 
was   delicately   sensitive   to   all    the 
shifting   aspects   of   the   pageant   of 
Nature."     This    is    admirably    and 
fully  illustrated  from  the  plays  and 
poems.     Then  we  are  surprised  to  be 
told  that  **it  has  been  truly  said  that 
he    was    'curiously    unobservant    of 
animated  nature,'  *   because,  forsooth, 
in  his  references  to  animal  life,   he 
often  "makes  use  of  the  commodious 
lies    of    picturesque    tradition" — the 
jewel  in  the  toad's  head,  the  basilisk 
that  kills  at  sight,  the  Arabian  phenix, 
etc. — "all  which  he  accepts  without 
question."     Of  course  he  does,   like 
the  scientific  men  of  the  time.     Poets 
do    it    nowadays,  regardless  of  nat- 
ural   history.     The    swan    sings    its 
mythical  death-Song  in  modern  verse 
as  in  Shakespeare.     When  he  deals 
with  creatures  nearer  home  our  au- 
thor says  he  "follows  the  same  plan, 
and  adopts  all  the  prejudices"  familiar 
in  daily   speech.     **Dog"    he    com- 
monly uses  as  a  "term   of  vitupera- 
tion."  In  the  case  of  Launce's  dog,  it 
is  admitted,  "these  ancient  prejudices 
are  discarded."     It  would  be  easy  to 
show   from   other   passages  that  the 
poet  loved  dogs,  as  he  did  horses,  and 


that  many  other  animals  were  inside, 
not  "outside  the  circle  of  his  sympa- 
thetic observation."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  notion  that  he  had  "a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
cesses and  technicalities  of  the  law  "  is 
accepted  by  our  author  as  "certain." 
No  biographer  or  critic  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  seems  to  be  aware 
that  Judge  Allen  of  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court  (in  his  "Notes  on  the 
Bacon-Shakespeare  Question,"  1900) 
has  shown  that  such  legal  allusions  are 
equally  common  in  other  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  and  that  Shakespeare, 
instead  of  being  uniformly  accurate 
in  these  matj;ers,  as  Lord  Campbell 
and  others  have  assumed,  is  often 
guilty  of  mistakes  which  a  lawyer  or 
student  of  law  would  never  make. 

Professor  Raleigh,  to  my  thinking,  is 
on  the  right  side  of  some  much-con- 
troverted questions.  He  believes  that 
we  can  find  "the  man  in  the  book," 
the  personality  of  the  poet  in  his 
works:  "No  dramatist  can  create 
live  characters  save  by  bequeathing 
the  best  of  himself  to  the  children  of 
his  art,  scattering  among  them  alargess 
of  his  own  qualities.  .  .  .  He  has  made 
us  acquainted  with  all  that  he  sees 
and  all  that  he  feels.  .  .  .  How  dare 
we  complain  that  he  has  hidden 
himself  from  us?"  He  is  right  also 
in  believing  that  the  **Sonnets"  are 
largely  autobiographical — that  they 
"express  his  own  feelings  in  his  own 
person."  He  agrees  with  Ruskin 
(he  does  not  quote  him)  that  the 
poet's  women  are  superior  to  his  men. 
With  regard  to  politics  and  religion 
his  "utter  freedom  of  thought"  is  to 
be  noted.  He  was  "a  whole  man," 
not  "a  warped  and  stunted  partisan." 
But  that  his  Biblical  knowledge  "was 
probably  acquired  in  casual  and  de- 
sultory fashion"  may  be  questioned; 
and  so,  too,  the  assertion  that  "there 
is  no  moral  lesson  to  be  read,  except 
accidentally,  in  any  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedies."  We  are  told  also  that  in 
his  clowns  and  rustics  "  he  is  worlds 
removed  from  Chaucer,  who  under- 
stands social  differences  as  Shake- 
speare never  did."  **  Titus  Andronicus" 
is  assiuned  to  be  wholly  Shakespeare's, 
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and,  more  strangely,  so  is  the  old  play- 
on  whi.h  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew" 
is  founded.  A  few  critics  agree  with 
our  author  on  these  points,  but  he  is 
certainly  original  in  his  theory  that 
•  *  Timon  of  Athens  "  is  a  *  *  first  sketch  of 
*Lear/  "  and  that  in  **Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida  '*  the  dramatist  took  up  Chaucer's 
story  with  intent  to  make  it  into  a 
tragedy,  but,  finding  it  unsuited  to  the 
purpose,  wrote  ** Romeo  and  Juliet" 
instead,  making  the  Nurse  **  twin-sister 
to  Pandarus."  One  might  differ  with 
him  on  sundry  minor  matters,  but 
space  cannot  be  taken  for  doing  it  here. 

Mr.  Smith's  little  book,*  entitled 
**The  Critics  vs.  Shakespeare,"  is 
devoted  mainly  to  a  needless  refuta- 
tion of  Barrett  Wendell's  theory  that 
Shakespeare  was  from  first  to  last 
an  *  imitator" — a  habit  **  which  never 
forsook  him," — ^and  of  Professor 
Thorndike's  additions  to  the  same 
theory,  endorsed  by  Professor  Wen- 
dell, who  says  that  Thorndike's  stud- 
ies **go  far  to  confirm  the  unromantic 
conjecture  that  to  the  end  Shake- 
speare remained  imitative  and  little 
else."  Mr.  Smith's  book  shows  a 
good  degree  of  scholarship  and  wide 
reading,  but  he  makes  some  mistakes 
that  a  sophomore  should  be  ashamed 
of — as  for  instance  (p.  87),  that  *'The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen"  was  printed 
**with  six  other  doubtful  plays  in  the 
folios  of  1664  and  1685."  It  was 
** Pericles"  that  was  so  printed.  He 
also  (p.  116)  cites  Dryden's  notion 
that  ** Pericles"  was  Shakespeare's 
first  play,  adding  that  **the  great 
weight  of  opinion  is  that  it  was  a  very 
early  production."  The  fact  is,  it 
was  proved,  forty  or  more  years  ago, 
that  Shakespeare's  part  of  the  play 
(mainly  the  last  three  acts)  belongs 
to  his  ven*'  latest  period;  and  this  is 
the  view  adopted  by  all  the  recent 
editors  and  critics. 

Professor    Baker's    book  *    reaches 

•  The   Critics   f5.    Shakespeare.     By     Francis     A. 
Smith.       Putnam. 

•  The  De\-e'.opfn^nt  of  Shakc<T^eare  as  a  Dramatist. 
By  Cicor^  P.  Baker.     MacmiiUui. 


me  just  as  this  goes  to  the  priiner. 
and  I  can  give  but  a  few  lines  tc*  i^ 
Like  Prof.  Lounsbury's  volume,  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  exceptionaty 
intsresting  and  valuable  addition  t: 
recent    Shakespeare    literature. 

The  opening  chapter  is  on  "The 
Public  of  1590  and  Shakespeaic's 
Inheritance  in  Dramatic  TechniqiK' 
— an  inheritance  which  uncritical  crit- 
ics too  often  ignore.  Genius  though 
he  was,  he  had  to  learn  his  trade,  Hb 
inferior  men,  profiting  by  the  week 
of  his  predecessors,  though  soon  out- 
doing them  all.  To  estimate  his  owi 
work  rightly  we  must  understand  th 
public  for  which  he  wrote  and  be  abk 
to  "visualize  his  stage."  The  msi 
chapter  (pp.  36-99),  the  longest  aaii 
perhaps  the  best  in  the  book,  stmi- 
marizes  the  author's  scholarly  and 
exhaustive  researches  on  the  per- 
plexing and  much  controverted  sot- 
ject  of  the  Elizabethan  stage;  and.  2s 
elsewhere  in  the  book,  the  illustra- 
tions, many  of  which  are  new,  an 
really  illustrative  of  the  text. 

Succeeding  chapters  discuss  tte 
development  of  the  dramatist  as 
shown  in  group  after  group  of  the 
plays:  **the  early  experimentation  in 
plotting  and  adaptation";  the  iai- 
perfect  success  in  the  English  his- 
torical plays;  the  **niaster>'  of  tk 
art  of  plotting"  in  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  *'  Romeo  and  Juliet' 
and  **The  Merchant  of  Venice";  tfe 
"high  comedy"  in  the  brilliant  trie 
of  comedies  that  followed ;  the  chac^ 
to  tragedy;  and  "the  final  experimai' 
tation"  in  "Coriolanus"  and  the 
"romantic"  plays  of  the  poet*s  bs: 
period.  Whether  the  stages  in  Stakt- 
speare's  development  in  dramatic  tech- 
nique were  from  first  to  last  exacth 
as  our  author  assumes,  we  may  mt 
all  agree,  but  his  opinions  and  argu- 
ments are  none  the  less  worthy  o( 
careful  and  candid  consideration;  ao>i 
they  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  thor- 
ough discussion  which  it  is  impossible 
to  give  them  here. 


THE  EMILY  EMMIN5  PAPERS 

By     Carolyn      We  lis 

With  i/raH'/ziM^JosepKine  A  Meyer 


PNDONERS  have 
no  definiteness  of 
any  sort.  Their 
most  striking  trait 
is,  paradoxically, 
a  vague  uncer- 
tainty, and  this  is 
seen  in  everything 
connected  with  London,  from  the 
weather,  to  the  gauzy,  undecided, 
wavering  scarfs  which  the  women 
universally  wear. 

Indeed  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  so  perfectly  represents  the  men- 
tality of  an  Englishwoman,  as  these 
same  uncertain  morsels  of  drapery. 
This  state  of  things  is  doubtless 
founded  on  a  logical  topographical 
fact.     Baedeker  states  that  the  city 


of  London  is  built  on  a  tract  of  un- 
dulating clay  soil,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  average  Londoner's  mind  seems 
to  be  of  equal  instability. 

I  have  learned  from  the  recent 
newspapers,  that  owing  to  these 
lamentable  subsoil  conditions,  Saint 
Paul's  Cathedral  is  even  now  cracking 
and  crumbling,  and  parallel  cases 
may  sometime  be  noted  among  the, 
great  minds  of  the  Britons. 

I  trust  this  will  not  be  mistakenly 
thought  to  mean  any  disparagement 
to  the  British  mind,  whether  great 
or  small.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  a  matter  of 
taste;  and  the  English  people  prefer 
their  waveringness  of  brain,  as  the 
Pisan  Tower  prefers  to  lean. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  things  is, 
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naturally,  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  pro-  arrayed  myself  ia  the  most  elaborate 

portion,   and   an  absolute  ignorance  costume  in  my  wardrobe, 
of  values.  Nor  was   I   overdressed.     The  in- 

And  it  is  this  that  makes  it  im-  formal  dinner  proved  to  be  a  most 

possible,   or  at  least  improbable,  to  pompous  function,   and  after   it  we 

generalize   about    the    manners    and  were  all  whisked  into  carriages,  and 


customs  of  London's  polite  society; 
though  indeed  anything  so  uncertain 
as  their  society  ways  can  scarcely 
be  called  customs. 

I  received  one  morning  from  Mrs. 
C,  a  hastily  written  note  of  in- 
vitation to  dine  with  her  that  same 
evening. 

"Quite  informally,"  the  note  said, 
"and  afterward,"  it  went  on,  "we 
will  drop  in  at  Lady  Sutherland's." 

As  I  had  learned  that  "quite  in- 
formally" meant 
anythingitswriter 
chose  it  to  mean, 
I  was  uncertain 
as  to  the  formal- 
ity of  the  func- 
tion, and  having 
no  idea  who  Lady 
Sutherland  might 
be,  I  asked  infor- 
mation of  a  cas- 
ual caller. 

"Who  is  she?  ' 
was  the  response, 
"why,  in  social 
importance,  she's 
only  next  to  the 
King!  that's  all! 
She's  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland. 
She  lives  in  Staf- 
ford House.  You 
may  not  be  fa- 
miliar with  Staff- 
ord House,  but  it 

is  on  record,  that  when  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  there,  calling  on  a  former 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  she  took 
her  leave  with  the  remark;  "I  will 
now  go  from  your  palace  to  my 
humble  home,"  referring  to  her  own 
residence  at  Buckingham. 

I  was  dumfounded!  To  be  invited 
to  Stafford  House  in  that  careless  way, 
and  to  have  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 


taken   to   the   reception   at    Stafford 
House, 

Once  inside  of  the  beautiful  palace 
I  ceased  to  wonder  at  Queen  Victoria's 
remark.  Admitted  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  English  private  man- 
sions, Stafford  House  seemed  to  my 
American  inexperience  far  more  won- 
derful than  Aladdin's  palace  could 
possibly   have  been. 

The  magnificent  Entrance  Hall, 
with  its  branching  staircase  and 
impressive  gal- 
lery, seemed  an 
appropriate  set- 
ting for  the  beau- 
tiful Duchess,  who 
stood  on  the 
staircase  landing 
to  gree  t  her 
guests.  Robed  in 
billows  of  white 
satin,  and  adorn- 
ed with  what 
seemed  to  me 
must  be  the 
Crown  Jewels,  the 
charming,  gra- 
cious lady  was 
as  simple  and 
unaffected  of 
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American  girl. 
She   greeted    me 
^   with   a   sincerity 
"■"""  of  welcome,  that 

had  not  lost  its 
charm  by  having  already  been  ac- 
corded to  thousands  of  others. 

Then,  a  mere  atom  of  the  thronging 
multitude,  I  was  swept  on  by  the 
guiding  hands  of  belaced  and  be- 
powdered  lackeys,  and,  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  unexpectedness  of 
all  things  in  London,  I  found  myself 
suddenly  embarked  on  a  sightseeing 
tour.  But  this  was  a  sort  of  sight- 
land  mentioned  casually  as  Lady  seeing  toward  which  I  felt  no  objec- 
Sutherland.— well !  tion.     To   be  jostled  by   thousands. 

And  so  for  the  informal  dinner,  I     all   arrayed  in  costumes  and  jewels 
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that  were  sights  in  themselves;  to 
visit  not  only  the  great  picture 
gallery  of  Stafford  House,  but  the 
smaller  apartments,  rarely  shown  to 
visitors;  to  be  treated  by  guests  and 
attendants  as  an  honored  friend  of 
the  family  and  not  as  an  intruder;  all 
these  things  made  me  thoroughly 
enjoy  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  sight-seeing  bore. 

It  was  a  marvellous  pageant,  and  to 
stand  lookii^  over  the  railing  of  the 
high  balcony  at  the  crush  of  vague- 
expressioned  lights  of  London  society, 
drifting  slowly  up  the  staircase  in 
their  own  impassive  way,  was  to  me 
a  "  Sight  Which  Should  on  No  Account 
be  Omitted." 

With  a  sort  of  chameleonic  ten- 
dency, I  involuntarily  acquired  a 
similar  air,  and  like  one  in  a  dream 
I  was  introduced  to  celebrities  of 
all  degrees.  Authors  of  renown,  art- 
ists of  repute,  soldiers  of  glorious 
record,  all  were  presented  in  be- 
wildering succession. 

Their  demeanor  was  invariably 
gracious,  kindly  and  charming;  they 
addressed  me  as  if  intensely  in- 
terested in  my  well-being,  past, 
present  and  future.  And  yet,  com- 
bined with  their  warm  interest,  was 
that  indefinite,  preoccupied,  waver- 
ingness  of  expression,  that  made  me 
feel  positive  if  I  should  suddenly 
sink  through  the  floor,  the  speaker 
would  go  on  talking  just  the  same, 
quite  unaware  of  my  absence. 

The  feast  prepared  for  this  grand 
army  of  society,  was  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  rest  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

Apparently,  whoever  was  in  charge 
had  simply  provided  all  there  was  in 
the  world  of  everything;  and  a  guest 
had  merely  to  mention  a  preference 
for  anything  edible,  and  it  was  im- 
mediately served  to  him. 

The  Londoners  of  course,  being 
quite  unaware  what  they  wanted  to 
eat,  vaguely  suggested  one  thing  or 
another  at  random;  and  the  vague 
waiters,  apparently  knowing  the  game 
brought  them  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. These  viands  the  Londoners 
consumed  with   satisfaction;  but   in 


what  was  unmistakably  a  crass  ig- 
norance of  what  they  were  eating. 
'  All  this  fascinated  me  so,  that  I 
greatly  desired  to  try  experiments, 
such  as  sprinkling  their  food  thickly 
with  red  pepper  or  putting  sugar  in 
their  wine.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  they  would  have  calmly 
continued  their  repast,  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  anything  wrong. 

The  air  of  the  "passive  patrician," 
of  London  society  is  unmistakable, 
inimitable  and  absorbingly  interest- 
ing; and  never  did  I  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  observe  it,  than  at  the 
beautiful  reception  at  Stafford  House 
to  which  I  was  invited,  "quite  in- 
formally." 

In  contrast  to  this,  and  as  a  fine 
example  of  the  Londoner's  utter 
absence  of  a  sense  of  proportion,  listen 
to  the  tale  of  a  lady  who  called  on 
me  one  day. 

I  had  met  her  before,  but  knew 
her  very  slightly.  She  «-""  "—^ed- 
ingly   polite,   and  we'  of 

very  formal  manner 
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The  purpose  of  her  call  was  to 
invite  me  to  her  house.  She  defi- 
nitely stated  a  date  ten  days  hence, 
and  asked  if  I  wouffl  enjoy  a  bread 
and  milk  supper.  "For  we  are  plain 
folk,"  she  said,  "and  do  not  enter- 
tain on  an  elaborate  scale." 

I  accepted  with  pleastire,  and  she 
went  politely  away. 

But  I  was  not  to  be  fooled  by  inti- 
mations of  informality.  "Bread  and 
milk,"  indeed!  that,  I  well  knew,  was 
a  euphonious  burlesque  for  a  high  tea 
if  not  a  sumptuous  dinner.  I  remem- 
bered that  she  hadcalledpersonallyto 
invite  me;  that  she  asked  me  ten  days 
before  the  occasion;  and  that  the 
hour,  seven  o'clock,  might  mean  any- 
thii^  at  all. 

Therefore,  when  the  day  came,  I 
donned  evening  costume,  called  a 
hansom  and  started. 

I  had  never  been  to  the  house  be- 
fore, and  on  reaching  it,  found  myself 
confronted  by  a  high  stone  wall  and  a 
broad  wooden  door. 

Pushing  open  the  latter,  I  doubt- 
fully entered,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a 
large  and  somewhat  neglected  garden, 
filled  with  a  tangle  of  shrubs,  vines 
and    flowers.     Magnificent    old    trees 
drooped  their  branches  low  over  the- 
winding  paths;  rustic  arbors,  covered 
with  earwiggy  vines,  would  have  de- 
lighted Amy  March;   here 
and  there    a   broken    and 
weather-beaten   statue    of 
stone  or  marble,  poked  its 
head  or  its  headlessness  up 
through     the     wandering 
branches, 

I  started  uncertainly 
along  the  most  promising 
of  the  paths,  and  at  last 
came  in  sight  of  a  house. 

A  picturesque  affair  it 
was.  A  staircase  ran  up 
on  the  outside,  and  a  tree, — 
an  actual  tree,  came  up 
through  the  middle  of  the 
roof.  It  was  like  a  small, 
tall  cottage,  almost  covered 
with  rambling  vines,  and 
surrounded  by  an  irregular, 
paved  court. 

From  an   inconspicuous        a  maiu  j 


portal  my  hostess  advanced  to  greet 
me.  She  wore  a  summer  muslin, 
simply  made,  and  1  promptly  felt 
embarrassed  because  of  my  stunning 
evening  gown. 

Her  welcome  was  most  cordial, 
and  expressive  of  beaming  hospitality. 
"You  must  enter  by  the  back 
door,"  she  explained,  "as  the  vines 
have  grown  over  the  trellis,  so  that 
we  cannot  get  around  them  to  the 
front  door  to  enter;  though  of  course 
we  can  go  out  at  it.  But  this  side  of 
the  house  is  more  picturesque,  ajiy- 
way.  Do  you  not  think  it  delight- 
ful?" 

A  bit  bewildered,  I  was  ushered 
into  a  room,  strange,  but  most  inter- 
esting. It  contained  a  mantel  and 
fireplace,  which  had  been  originally 
in  Oliver  Goldsmith's  house,  and 
which  was  a  valuable  gem,  both  in- 
trinsically and  by  association.  The 
other  fittings  of  the  room  were  quite 
in  harmony  with  this  unique  pos- 
session, and  showed  experienced  se- 
lection, and  taste  in  arrangement. 
The  next  room,  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  was  the  one  through  which 
the  tree  grew.  Straight  up,  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  the  magnificent  trunk 
formed  a  noble  column,  around  which 
had  been  built  a  somewhat  undigni- 
fied table. 

Another  room  was  en- 
tirely furnished  with  won- 
derful specimens  of  old 
Spanish  marquetry.  Such 
exquisite  pieces,  that  it 
seemed  unfair  for  one  per- 
son to  own  them  all. 
Anyone  of  them  would 
have  been  a  gem  of  any 
collection. 

My  friend  was  a  charm- 
ing hostess;  and  when 
her  husband  appeared,  he 
proved  not  only  a  charming 
host,  but  a  marvellous 
con  versati  onal  ist. 

So  engrossed  did  we  all 
become  in  talking,  so  quick 
were  my  friends  at  repar- 
tee, so  interesting  the  tales 
they  told  of  their  varied 
ppKAREB        experiences,  that  the  time 
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slipped  away  rapidly,  and  the  quaint 
old  clock,  which  was  a  gem  of  some 
period  or  other,  chimed  eight  before 
any  mention  had  been  made  of  the 
evening  meal. 

"Why,  it 's  after  supper-time!"  ex- 
claimed my  hostess,  "let  us  go  to 
the  dining-room  at  once." 

The  dining-room  was  an  other  revela- 
tion. One  corner  was  occupied  by 
a  huge,  high-backed  angle-shaped  seat 
of  carved  wood,  which  carried  with 
it  the  atmosphere  of  a  ruined  cathe- 
dral or  a  Hojhrauhans.  The  latter 
effect  was  perhaps  due  to  the  sturdy 
oaken  table  which  had  been  drawn 
into  the  corner,  convenient  to  the 
great  settee. 

After  we  were  seated,  a  maid  sud- 
denly appeared.  She  was  garbed  in 
a  gorgeous  and  elaborate  costume 
which  seemed  to  be  the  perfection  of 
a  peasant's  holiday  attire.  Huge  gold 
earrings  and  strings  of  clinking  beads 
were  worn  with  a  confection  of  bright 
colored  satin  and  cotton  lace,  which 
would  have  been  conspicuous  in  the 
front  row  of  a  comir  opera  chorus. 

If  you'll  believe  me,  that  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  piece  of  property'  brought 
in    and    served    with    neatness    and 


despatch,  a  raeal  which  consisted 
solely  of  bread  and  milk ! 

The  bowls  were  of  Crown  Derby, 
the  milk  in  jugs  of  magnificent  old 
ware,  and  the  old  silver  spoons  were 
beyond  price. 

Yet  so  accustomed  had  I  become  to 
unexpectedness,  and  so  imbued  was 
I  with  the  spirit  of  surprise  that 
haunted  the  whole  place,  that  the 
proceeding  seemed  quite  rational, 
and  I  ate  my  bread  and  milk  con- 
tentedly, and  in  large  quantities. 

There  was  no  other  guest,  but  I 
shall  never  forget  the  delight  of  that 
supper.  Never  have  I  seen  a  more 
innate  and  beautiful  hospitality;  never 
have  I  heard  more  delightfully  witty 
conversation;  never  have  I  been  so 
•  fascinated  by  an  experience. 

And  so  if  Londoners  choose  to 
scribble  a  hasty  note  inviting  one 
carelessly  to  a  reception  at  Stafford 
House,  and  if  they  see  fit  to  make  a 
personal  call  far  in  advance  to  ask 
one  to  a  bread  and  milk  supper,  far 
be  it  from  me  to  object.  But  I 
merely  obsen-e,  in  passing,  that  they 
have  no  sense  of  proportion,  at  least 
in  their  ideas  of  the  formality  de- 
manded by  social  occasions. 
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JURIST  AND  STATESMAN 
By  William  Archer  Pur'rington 


BRILLIANT  career 
at  the  Bar  does  not 
insure  lasting  fame. 
"  Many  a  noted 
I  orator  many  a 
great  lawyer,  has 
been  lost  in  obliv- 
ion in  forty  years 
after  the  grave  closed  over  him,"  said 
Joseph  Hodges  Choate  in  his  address 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  to  his 
great  cousin,  Rufus,  in  the  Boston 
Court-house  on  October  15,  1898, 
The  speaker  has  become  assured  of 
more  lasting  remembrance.  Even 
then  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  hdd  been 
achieved  and  his  clientele  spanned  the 
continent.  Leader  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  he  had  won  great  litigations  for 
clients  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  among 
them  the  California  Irrigation  case, 
and  that  of  Mrs.  Leland  Stan- 
ford, involving  $15,000,000,  success 
wherein  made  Stanford  University 
possible.  In  behalf  of  Neagle,  who, 
defending  Mr.  Justice  Field,  had  shot 
the  California  ruffian,  Terry,  he  had 
asserted  the  right  of  National  officers 
t()  release  by  habeas  corpus  from 
arrest  upon  State  process  for  acts 
done  under  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  laws;  he  had  represented  Cana- 
da's resistance  to  our  claim  of  right  • 
to  seize  and  condemn  vessels  sealing 
contrary  to  our  laws.  He  had  been 
retained  in  causes  involving  the  laws 
relating  to  Chinese  exclusion,  Kansas 
prohibition  and  New  York  Indians; 
in  patent  cases,  notably  that  of  the 
Bell  Telephone;  in  the  Fitz-John 
Porter  and  McCalla  court-martials; 
in  the  alcohol-in-the-arts  case  under 
the  Dingley  Tariff,  affecting  enor- 
mous interests;  in  the  Massachusetts 


Fisheries  case,  and  in  the  Vanderbilt, 
Stewart,  Stokes  and  Tilden  will  cases. 
Among  lesser  causes  he  had,  in  the 
Martinez-Del  Valle  suit  for  breaci 
of  promise,  at  once  set  New^  York  City 
laughing  by  his  characterizations, 
and  won  its  admiration  by  his  keen 
and  destructive  cross-examination  of 
the  handsome  plaintiff,  represented 
by  Mr.  Beach,  reputed  one  of  the 
ablest  men  at  the  Bar,  whom,  about 
that  time,  he  defeated  in  four  consec- 
utive causes,  to  the  enhancement  of 
his  local  fame.  His  wit  and  clever- 
ness in  Hunt  vs.  Stevens,  and  Loubat 
vs.  the  Union  Club,  and  his  tact  in  the 
Yacht  Club's  investigation  of  Lord 
Dunraven's  unfortunate  charges, 
were  fresh  in  memory.  In  Feuar- 
deut's  libel  suit  against  di  Cesnola  he 
had  maintained  the  authenticity  of 
the  Cypriote  antiquities  in  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  by  his 
successes  in  such  diverse  litigations 
he  had  come  to  be  regarded  as,  what 
an  enterprising  but  less  modest  attor- 
ney once  advertised  himself  to  be,  "A 
specialist  in  every  branch  of  Law." 

His  contentions  had  prevailed  io 
the  great  Federal  Income  Tax  liti^- 
tions.  He  had  brought  off  success  in 
ahostof  othercauses,both  at  nisi  prm 
and  in  appellate  courts.  He  had 
been  chosen  President  by  the  New 
York  City  and  American  Bar  associa- 
tions. But,  except  as  President  of' 
the  New  York  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1894,  he  had  filled  no  public 
office,  and,  apparently,  had  aspired 
to  none,  unless  willingness  to  lead  a 
forlorn  hope,  as  candidate  for  a  United 
States  senato'rship,  be  deemed  an 
aspiration.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  he  stepped  upon  the  broader 
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stage   of  national   and  international 
life,    as   Ambassador   of   the   jJnited 
States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  so 
filling  that  conspicuous  station  as  to 
insure    perpetuation    of    his    name 
among  those  who  have  honored  the 
State  by  serving  it  with  high  distinc- 
tion.    In  the  post  once  held  by  Ev- 
erett, Bancroft,  Motley  and  Lowell, 
by  Adams,  Phelps,  Bayard  and  Hay, 
he  maintained  his  country's  best  tra- 
ditions, suffered  by  comparison  with 
none  of  his  predecessors,  and  won  in 
extraordinary  measure  the  apprecia- 
tion of  those  to  whom  he  was  accred- 
ited, while  growing  in  the  regard  and 
affection  of  his  countrymen. 

Bom    on    January     24,    1832,   at 
Salem,   Massachusetts,  youngest  son 
of  Dr.  George  and  Margaret  Manning 
(Hodges)  Choate,  of  colonial  stock  in 
both    lines,    Mr.    Choate   passed    his 
apprentice  years  in   fortunate  envi- 
ronment.     The    Republic     that  has 
aged  rapidly  of  late  was  still  young. 
Its  Constitution  was    regarded  with 
reverence,  and,  if  open  to  exposition, 
was  considered  by  none  as  obsolescent. 
Uncountable   fortunes  were  not  accu- 
mulated by  either  captains   or  chev- 
aliers of    mdustry.     Empire  beyond 
seas    was    not    sought    for.     Strikes 
were   not     continental.      Presidents, 
still  executive  officers,  had  the  right 
to  lay  comer-stones  without  first  join- 
ing labor  unions,  but  were  not  expected 
to  police  the  States.     The  Bench  was 
expected,   after   the   passing   of   the 
Jacksonian  idea,  to  find  inspiration 
in  the  law  alone.     Federal  taxation 
was  not  considered  a  proper  means 
of  reducing  private   fortunes.     Ora- 
tory was  still  cultivated  at  the  Bar; 
possibly  too  much  so.     The  law  was 
more  of  a  profession,  less  of  a  trade. 
Webster  and  Rufus  Choate  were  re- 
tained in  causes  that  became  great, 
less  by  the  amounts  involved  than 
by  the  advocates.     Holmes,  Longfel- 
low, Lowell,  Thoreau,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Ticknor,  Prescott,  Bancroit, 
Motley,   composed    a    Massachusetts 
group     unequalled      since.      Boston 
State  House  was  the  "hub  of  the  so- 
lar system."     Harvard  was  the  liter- 
ary centre  of  the  country  and  thither 


the  Choate  brothers,  Joseph  H.  and 
William  G.,  his  senior,  w^ent  for  college 
training. 

When  Sargent's  portraits  of  Mr. 
Choate  and  Mr.  James  C.  Carter  were 
presented  to  the  New  York  Harvard 
Club  in  1900,  Mr.  Albert  Stickney,  in 
a  happy  speech,  recalled  that,  as  a 
boy,  he  heard  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Class  of  1 8  5  2 ,  Presiden  t 
Jared  Sparks  announce  '  Expectatur 
or  alio  in  lingua  Latina  a  Choate/'  and 
saw  Joseph  H.  Choate  arise.  "What 
he  said,**  continued  Mr.  Stickney,  "I 
am  now  unabletotell:  I  can  only  recall 
the  fact  that  his  remarks  were  greeted 
with  the  same  laughter  and  applause 
which  they  have  ever  since  received 
whenever  he  has  appeared  in  public. 
Then  an  hour  or  two  later  I  heard  the 
same  voice  utter  these  other  words, 
*  Expectatur  oratio  in  lingua  vernacula 
a  Choate,'**  Joseph  delivered  the  Lat- 
in salutatory,  William, — afterwards 
United  States  Judge  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York, — ^the  English 
valedictory.  The  curious  may  yet 
find  in  Gore  Hall  the  former  address 
beginning  Lux  tamdiu  expectata,  tan- 
dem aliquando  oritur;  and  the  learned 
laughed,  no  doubt,  at  this  sentiment, 
foreshadowing  later  tributes  to  the 
Pilgrim  mothers,  and  showing  already 
what  our  kin  beyond  seas  have  called 
**the  Choate  touch,**  ''Vos  virgtneSy 
postremo  sed  nulla  tnodo  minime,  sal- 
utaUB,  qua  hue  quotannis  convenientes 
tarn  frequentes  prcestare  soletis,  quan- 
topere  diligatis  doctrinam  virosque 
doctos.'* 

Graduated  from  the  Dane  Law 
School  in  1854,  and  admitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bar,  Mr.  Choate  after 
a  year  with  Mr.  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
came  to  New  York  City  and  entered 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Scudder  &  Carter, 
with  the  junior  of  whom,  Mr.  James 
C.  Carter,  also  recently  graduated 
from  Harvard,  he  was  later  both  to 
cross  swords  and  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  manv  forensic  encounters, 
and  eventually  to  share  the  leadership 
of  the  New  York  Bar.  In  1856  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  Butler,  Evarts  & 
Southmayd,  leaving  it  presently  to 
form   the   partnership   of   Choate   & 
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Barnes,  but  returning,  in  1859,  to  be- 
come junior  of  the  reorganized  firm 
of  Evarts,  Southmayd  &  Choate.  The 
firm  was  continued  as  Evarts,  Choate 
&  Beaman,  until,  with  the  deaths  of 
Messrs.  Evarts  and  Beaman,  and  Mr. 
Choate*s  acceptance  of  the  Ambassa- 
dorship, this  most  notable  association 
of  brilliant  lawvers  ceased  to  be. 
When  Mr.  Evartsstood  before  the  gen- 
eral public  conspicuously  as  the  Presi- 
dent's counsel  in  Andrew  Johnson's 
impeachment,  as  Attorney-General, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Senator,  Mr. 
Choate  restricted  his  activities  to  the 
Bar  and  the  civic  life  of  the  Metropo- 
lis, and  his  offices  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  New  England  Society,  the 
Union  League  and  Harvard  clubs,  the 
Bar  Association  and  such  bodies. 
Both  men  were  not  only  able  lawyers 
but  noted  wits  and  after-dinner  speak- 
ers as  well,  differing  as  stars  will  differ 
in  glory.  Mr.  Evarts  was  an  orator 
of  formal  cast.  His  style  at  times 
had  Ciceronian  involution.  His  sen- 
tences of  famous  length  he  wittily 
justified  by  saying  that  the  only  class 
of  persons  he  had  ever  found  object- 
ing to  long  sentences  was  the  criminal 
class.  Mr.  Choate's  expression,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  singularly  pellucid. 
Both  men  were  fortunate  in  that 
neither  suffered  from  his  reputation 
for  wit.  Their  play  of  fancy  was  so 
obviously  controlled  by,  and  subordi- 
nated to,  the  serious  theme,  that  it 
lightened,  adorned  and  enforced,  but 
did  not  impair,  the  graver  argument. 
The  ordinary  dinner  speaker  relies 
on  anecdote  to  evoke  the  digestive 
laugh;  Mr.  Choate  never  does.  At 
a  banquet  of  the  Bar,  attended  by 
Federal  and  State  Judges  from  far 
and  near,  he  followed,  towards 
the  evening's  close,  a  famous  racon- 
teur whose  stories,  savoring  of  the 
saltness  of  time,  were  driving  men 
from  the  room  when  Mr.  Choate's 
first  words  caught  and  held  them: 
*'Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  we 
are  all  lawyers  here  to-night, — ex- 
cept the  Judges."  Many  of  his 
sayings  have  long  survived  their  occa- 
sions: that  the  Pilgrim  mothers  are 
more  praiseworthy  than  the  Pilgrim 


fathers,  since  they  endured  the  same 
hardships  and  put  up  with  the  father 
as  well;  and  the  toast  to   ** Women, 
the  better  half  of  the  Yankee  world, 
at  whose  tender  summons  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  were  ever  ready  to  spring  to 
arms,   and  without  whose    aid    they 
never  would  have  achieved  their  his- 
toric title  of  the  Pilgrim     fathers." 
In  England  it  was  said  of  him,  **He 
was  never  heard  to  repeat    himself 
or    make    a    speech    without    sa\nng 
something.**     But  his  greatest  table 
achievement,  a  triumph  of  tact,   was 
at  the  Alumni  dinner  in  Cambridge 
when.  General  Butler  being  Governor 
of   Massachusetts,   Harvard,    for   the 
first  time,  largely  through  the  influ- 
ence  of   the    New   York    Overseers, 
refused  to  confer  her  honorary  doctor- 
ate upon  the  State's  Chief  Executive- 
Judge  Hoar,  President  of  the  Alumni, 
fled  the  occasion.     The  Governor  and 
his    friends    were    breathing    wrath. 
Mr.  Choate,  as  Vice-President,    bor- 
rowed from  New  York  to  meet  the 
occasion,    rising    between    President 
Eliot  and  the  Governor,  said:  **  Breth- 
ren of  the  Alvunni:     I  hardly   know 
how  to  begin.     My  head  sw^ims  when 
I  look  down  from  the  giddy  and  some- 
what  dangerous  elevation  to  which 
you    have    unwittingly    raised     me. 
Here  have  I  been  seated  for  the  last 
hour  between  the  two  horns  of  a  veri- 
table dilemma.*'     The  laughter  that 
followed   relieved  the  tension.     Then 
he  said  all  that  could  well  be  said  in 
praise  of  Butler,  and  yet  voiced  the 
spirit    that    protested    against    him. 
The  Governor  followed  in  an  excellent 
and  touching  speech,   but  admitted 
in   the  evening  that    he  had  come 
prepared  with  a  totally  different  one 
which  had  been  taken  from  his  mouth 
by  the  tact  of  the  presiding  officer. 

A  narration  of  Mr.  Choate*s  suc- 
cesses at  the  Bar,  within  present  lim- 
■  itations,  would  be  little  more  than  a 
further  catalogue  of  cases,  and  even 
Homer's  list  of  ships  is  not  particu- 
larly interesting.  What  delights  is 
to  read  how  the  men  in  the  ships 
wrought  their  great  deeds;  to  hear 
their  winged  words,  the  hurtling 
spears,  the  clash  of  armor  as  heroes 
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fall  biting  the  dust.  To  tell  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  overthrown  an- 
tagonists and  won  fame  as  lawyer 
and  orator  is  better  worth  doing,  if 
the  task  be  feasible,  than  to  enumer- 
ate causes.  Pre-eminent  in  cross-ex- 
amination he  screens  out  the  material 
facts  through  a  sieve  of  questions 
and  whether  addressing  court  or  jury 
presents  his  facts  and  arguments  with 
simplicity  and  clearness,  aided  by 
serenity  of  temper,  personal  charm 
and  fine  sense  of  humor,  but  without 
empty  rhetorical  effects;  not  mouth- 
ing, or  sawing  the  air  with  the  hand. 
The  surprise  of  a  crowd  that  thronged 
a  Western  court-room  some  years 
ago,  attracted  by  his  fame,  was  thus 
described  by  an  eminent  Judge:  "In- 
stead of  a  declamatory  exhibition 
they  saw  an  unassuming  gentleman 
talking  in  court.  They  heard  an 
argument  which  was  lucid  in  state- 
ment, clear  in  arrangement  and  strong 
in  structure,  presented  with  direct- 
ness, just  emphasis,  pure  diction  and 
delightful  simplicity  of  manner.  His 
style  of  oratory  does  not  mistake 
noise  for  emphasis  or  painful  effort 
for  power,  and  it  aims  to  convince 
rather  than  to  thrill." 

**The  advocate  who  would  control 
others,"  he  has  said,  **must  first,  last 
and  always  control  himself."  This 
precept  he  has  practised.  Tall,  of 
gracious  presence,  with  a  large,  well 
poised  head  and  fine  cut,  smooth- 
shaven  face,  always  urbane,  calm, 
smiling,  imperturbable,  natural  in 
gesture,  he  has  been,  even  when  try- 
ing a  cause,  a  looker-on  in  Vienna, 
and  therefore  a  good  player,  as  De- 
mosthenes said  an  orator  must  be; 
for  as  that  consummate  actress,  Miss 
Ellen  Terry,  once  said,  stage  folk  who 
forget  themselves  in  their  parts  do 
bad  work:  and  if  he  who  pleads  his 
own  cause  has  a  fool  for  a  client,  he 
who  makes  the  client's  cause  his 
personal  quarrel  is  not  far  behind  him. 

The  effect  produced  upon  lawyers 
by  this  lucidity  of  statement,  self- 
control  and  lightness  of  touch,  was 
happily  summed  up,  in  a  recent  con- 
versation, by  one  of  excellent  ability 
and  standing  who  voiced  the  Bar's 


affection  for  and  pride  in  Mr.  Choate : 
**It  is  good,"  said  he,  *' to  have  lived 
near  Mr.  Choate.  He  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  in  whose  presence  I  have 
always  felt  that  I  could  not  do  at  all 
what  he  does  with  apparent  ease. 
Often  when  other  men  have  done  a 
particularly  fine  piece  of  work,  I  have 
said  to  myself,  'Perhaps  you  with 
equal  industry  and  opportunity  might 
have  done  as  well' ;  but  I  have  never 
felt  that  I  could  possibly,  with  every 
opportunity  and  most  strenuous  ef- 
fort, achieve  Choate's  results."  This 
apparent  ease  in  accomplishment  has 
beeil  due  largely  to  that  rare  quality 
which  has  enabled  its  possessor  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  the  law  with  care- 
less grace,  and  made  results,  yielded 
only  to  untiring  effort  and  mastery 
of  the  case,  come  seemingly  off-hand; 
but  only  seemingly,  if  we  may  accept, 
as  indicative  of  his  method,  these 
words  from  his  memorial  address  on 
Mr.  Saltonstall:  **  Success  at  the  Bar 
demands  grinding  self-denial;  a  total 
sacrifice  of  ease  and  other  enjoyments ; 
an  abandonment  of  all  those  things 
which  make  life  charming;  until  its 
attainment  becomes  itself  its  chief 
charm."  The  picture  is  too  gray. 
The  speaker  had  had,  and  given,  great 
enjoyment.  And  while  toil  is  essen- 
tial to,  it  will  not  alone  command, 
success.  Other  lawyers  of  his  day 
have  been  as  laborious  as  he,  have 
argued  as  great  causes:  some,  per- 
haps, have  argued  more.  He  has  had 
no  monopoly  of  suavity,  wit  and 
htunor;  nor  has  he  been  the  only 
keen  cross-examiner.  But  no  one  of 
his  associates  has  had  so  many  facets 
or  possessed,  in  the  same  degree,  that 
personal  quality,  not  yielded  to  toil, 
and  evading  description,  which  has 
enabled  him  to  say  and  do  before  the 
large  and  the  little  men  on  the  Bench 
what  would  have  brought  swift  and 
ponderous  rebuke  upon  his  lesser 
confreres.  Perhaps  this  power  was 
never  better  displayed  than  in  de- 
fending Mr.  John  W.  Goff,  since  Re- 
corder of  New  York  City,  and  now  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  against 
charges  of  contempt  preferred  by  the 
late  Recorder  Smyth,  who  alleged  in 
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the  case  of  People  vs.  Gardner  that 
Mr.  Goff  had  answered  the  coxirt  con- 
temptuously in  cross-examination 
and  simmiing-up,  and  had  laid  hands 
on  defendant  to  impede  court  officers 
ordered  to  lift  him  up  for  identifica- 
tion. The  Bar,  in  general,  felt  that 
the  Recorder  had  trespassed  on  coun- 
sel's right.  Mr.  Choate,  sharing  that 
feeling,  appeared  for  Mr.  Goff  upon 
the  sole  condition  that  he  should 
receive  no  compensation.  Opening 
the  defence  by  expressing  gratifica- 
tion at  having  been  called  on  to  as- 
sume it,  he  first  denied  flatly  the 
charge  of  using  force.  '*What  do 
you  mean  by  that?'*  asked  the  Re- 
corder, whose  gouty  foot  resting  on 
a  chair  signalled  storm.  *'I  mean 
what  I  say,  that  it  is  denied, — that 
part  of  it  that  Mr.  Jerome  and  Mr. 
Goff  physically  interfered,"  replied  the 
advocate  with  perfect  poise.  **  Well, 
I  saw  them  both  put  their  hands  up- 
on the  shoulders  of  the  man  and  told 
him  to  stay  where  he  was,"  said 
the  Recorder, — in  the  stenographer's 
English.  **Then,"  said  Mr.  Choate, 
suavely,  **it  becomes  a  question  of 
course  between  your  Honor's  personal 
observation  and  the  observation  of  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  who  testify  to  the 
contrary."  This  point  the  Recorder 
eventually  yielded.  He  was  in  desire 
just;  but  at  times  conceived,  and  let 
transpire,  prejudices.  That  his  inter- 
ruptions of  Mr.  Goff  were  of  a  nature 
to  defeat  cross-examination  and  jus- 
tify retort  Mr.  Choate  demonstrated, 
and  said,  with  telling  force  to  those 
familiar  with  the  judicial  idiosyn- 
crasy: **Was  your  Honor  ever 
conscious  of  being  absolutely  con- 
vinced from  the  very  outset  of  the 
trial  that  a  person  was  guilty?  K 
not,  then  you  are  more  than  human. 
Was  your  Honor  ever  conscious  as 
the  trial  proceeded  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  conceal  that  conviction?  If 
not.  then  you  are  more  than  human. 
Well,  that  has  happened,  not  in  this 
Coiift,  but  in  many  courts  time  and 
a^^*i^i'iand,  of  course,  when  it  does, 
it  Yoti^e^  the  resistance,  the  aggressive 
ridsistaincife*  of  the  advocate  who  under- 
stands his   duty;  and   he  would  be 


false  to  his  trust  if  it  did  not  rouse 
him." 

His  view  of  the  lawyer's  duty  Mr. 
Choate  has  expounded  more  than 
once.  The  remarkable  success  of 
Ruftis  Choate,  especially  in  unpop- 
ular causes,  begat  in  some  minds,  prob- 
ably of  Salem  descent,  an  impression 
that  he  was  leagued  with  Satan. 
Time  has  shown  that  he  was  in  most 
instances  on  the  right  side.  But  lay- 
men then,  as  now,  could  not  under- 
stand why  a  good  man  should  plead 
what  seemed  to  the  popidace  a  bad 
cause.  That  is  the  lyncher's  view- 
point. So  then  at  the  unveiling  of 
his  cousin's  montunent  Mr.  Choate 
said:  **His  theory  of  advocacy  was 
the  only  possible  theory  consistent 
with  the  sound  and  wholesome  ad- 
ministration of  justice — ^that,  with 
all  loyalty  to  truth  and  honor,  he 
must  devote  his  best  talents  and  at- 
tainments, all  that  he  was,  and  all 
that  he  could,  to  the  support  and 
enforcement  of  the  cause  committed 
to  his  trust."  Again,  he  said  of  Mr. 
James  C.  Carter,  addressing  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1905,  after  returning  from 
England:  **He  was  very  far  from 
limiting  himself  to  causes  that  he 
thought  he  could  win,  or  to  such  as 
were  sound  in  law  or  right  in  fact. 
No  genuine  advocate  that  I  know  of 
has  ever  done  that.  He  recognized 
and  maintained  the  true  relation  of 
the  advocate  to  the  courts  and  the 
community,  that  it  is  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional relation,  and  that  either  side 
of  any  cause  that  a  court  may  hear, 
the  advocate  may  properly  maintain." 

Huntington's  portrait  of  Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall,  said  Mr.  Choate,  "gives 
only  an  imperfect  impression  of  the 
living  man,  for  though  a  very  good 
painting,  there  is  quite  as  much  of 
Huntington  as  of  Saltonstall  there." 
Sargent's  portrait  of  Mr.  Choate  in 
the  Harvard  Club  is  open  to  like  crit- 
icism. Admirable  as  a  painting,  very 
characteristic  of  the  artist,  it  does  not 
entirely  reproduce  the  man  we  have 
seen  in  the  courts.  Some  faces  re- 
fuse to  be  reproduced.  Dignity,  in- 
tellect and  presence  it  conveys.     But 
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the  expression  of  genial  humor  has 
become  something  like  cynicism.    Mr. 
Carter's  companion  portrait  is  truer 
to  the  subject.     His  expression  was 
easier    to    catch.     Jovian    solemnity 
is  more  easily  seized  than  Mercurial 
li:ghtness.     Mr.  Choate  himself  would 
seem,  upon  one  occasion  at  least,  to 
have  realized  this  difference  between 
himself  and  his  life-long  friend  and 
forensic  antagonist.     In  the  former 
of  the  two  argtunents  of  the  Income 
Tax  cases  before  the  United  States 
Supreme   Court,    Mr.   Carter,  having 
dismissed  with  magnificent  scorn  the 
contentions    of    his    adversaries    as 
essays   in   political   economy   rather 
than   legal   arguments,    closed  by  a 
solemn  menace  of  what  might  be  ap- 
prehended should  the  Court  thwart, 
especially  by  a  divided  vote,  the  will 
of  a  popular  majority.     "Such  a  tri- 
umphant majority,"  he  said,  "is  likely 
to  find  its  way  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  ends  over  the  ruin,  it  may  be, 
of  any  Constitution  or  any  court.  We 
have   had  some  experiences  in  our 
history  of  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  convert  political  into  judicial  ques- 
tions, and  the  result  has  not  added  to 
the  authority  of  this  tribunal.     It  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  a  judicial  body 
to  avoid  attempts  at  the  solution  of 
problems   which   must   and   will    be 
finally  settled  in  another  form."    Fol- 
lowing this  sonorous  prophecy  of  evils 
to  result  from  a  decision  contrary  to 
Mr.  Carter's  contention,  Mr.  Choate 
began: 

If  the  Court  please,  after  Jupiter  had 
thundered  all  around  the  sky,  and  had 
levelled  everything  and  everybody  by  his 
prodigious  bolts.  Mercury  came  from  his 
hiding-place  and  looked  around  to  see 
how  much  damage  had  been  done.  He 
was  quite  familiar  with  the  weapons  of  his 
learned  Olympian  friend;  he  had  often 
felt  their  force,  but  he  knew  that  it  was 
largely  stage  thunder  manufactured  for  the 
particular  occasion,  and  he  went  his  round 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Olympus  restoring 
the  consciousness,  and  dispelling  the  fears, 
and  raising  the  spirits  both  of  Gods  and 
men  who  had  been  prostrated  by  the  crash. 
It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  follow  my  dis- 
tinguished friend ;  but  I  shall  not  undertake 


to  cope  with  him  by  means  of  the  same 
weapons,  because  I  am  not  master  of 
them.  It  never  would  have  occurred  to 
me  to  present  either  as  an  opening  or  a 
closing  argument  to  this  great  and  learned 
Court,  that  if  in  your  wisdom  you  found 
it  necessary  to  protect  a  suitor  who  sought 
here  to  cling  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
and  invoke  the  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  was  created  for  us  all,  it  was 
an  argument  against  your  furnishing  such 
relief  and  protection  that  possibly  the 
popular  wrath  might  sweep  the  Court 
away.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
heard  that  argument  presented  to  this  or 
any  other  court,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
the  last. 

Concluding  in  more  serious  tone, 
but  to  the  same  purpose,  he  said: 

If  it  be  true  as  my  learned  friend  said  in 
closing,  that  the  passions  of  the  people  are 
aroused  on  this  subject,  if  it  be  true  that  a 
mighty  army  of  sixty  million  citizens  is 
likely  to  be  incensed  by  this  decision,  it 
is  the  more  vital  to  the  future  welfare  of 
this  country  that  this  Court  again  reso- 
lutely and  courageously  declare,  as  Mar- 
shall did,  that  it  has  the  power  to  set  aside 
an  act  of  Congress  violative  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  it  will  not  hesitate  in 
executing  that  power,  no  matter  what  the 
threatened  consequences  of  popular  or 
populistic  wrath  may  be. 

Mr.  Choate's  main  contentions, 
sustained  by  the  Court,  were  not,  as 
popularly  believed,  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  levy  an  income 
tax,  but  that  to  tax  incomes  from 
municipal  bonds  is  unconstitutional, 
as  taxing  a  State's  power  to  borrow; 
and  that  a  tax  upon  incomes,  whether 
derived  from  realty  or  personalty,  is 
a  direct  tax  that  must  be  apportioned 
to  population.  The  Act's  effect,  if 
not  indeed  its  purpose,  was  to  mtdct 
New  York  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  And  apropos  of  the  sug- 
gestion ^that  although  A,  however 
rich,  may  not  be  taxed  by  name,  yet 
if  made  a  class  according  to  wealth, 
he  may  be  taxed  out  of  existence,  he 
said: 

I  have  thought  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental objects  of  all  civilized  government 
was  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  private 
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property.  I  have  thought  that  it  was  the 
very  keystone  of  the  arch  upon  which  all 
civiHzed  government  rests,  and  that  this 
once  abandoned  everything  else  was  at 
stake  and  in  danger.  I  was  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  That  is  what  Mr. 
Webster  said  in  1820  at  Plymouth,  and  I 
supposed  that  all  educated  civilized  men 
believed  in  that.  According  to  the  doc- 
trines that  have  been  propounded  here  this 
morning,  even  that  great,  fundamental 
principle  has  been  scattered  to  the  winds. 

In  the  light  of  recent  proposals  to 
enact  Federal  tax  laws,  not  for  rev- 
enue, but  as  a  means  of  limiting  for- 
tunes, a  forecast  by  ex-President 
Haves  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Choate,  and  quoted  in  the  latter's 
argument,  is  worthy  of  note. 

You  will  probably  live  to  see  the  day 
when,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  man 
of  large  wealth,  the  State  will  take  for  itself 
all  above  a  certain  prescribed  limit  of  his 
fortune  and  divide  it  or  apply  it  to  the 
equal  use  of  all  the  people,  so  as  to  punish 
the  rich  man  for  his  wealth  and  to  divide  it 
among  those  who,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  sins,  at.  least  have  not  committed 
that. 

Without  seeking  office  or  rewards, 
Mr.  Choate  has  actively  participated 
in  the  charitable  and  political  move- 
ments ot  his  day.  A  caller  and  Vice- 
President  of  that  great  mass-meeting 
in  Cooper  Union  on  September  5, 
1 87 1,  which  destroyed  Tweed,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Committee  of 
Seventy  then  appointed,  and  Chair- 
man of  its  Committee  on  Elections, 
the  presentation  of  his  report  is  thus 
described  by  the  New  York  Times: 

In  a  speech  which  was  full  of  telling 
points  and  happy  allusions,  which  was  pop- 
ular without  being  frivolous,  and  dignified 
without  being  dull,  Mr.  Choate  fulfilled  in 
a  masterly  way  the  difficult  duty  required 
of  him. 

Always  in  electoral  compaigns  his 
appearance  had  sufficed  to  pack  the 
great  auditoriums  of  Cooper  Union 
and  Carnegie  Hall.  A  consistent 
Republican  from  the  time  of  Fremont, 
he  was  not  an  apologist  for  the  evils 
in  party  management,  and  so,  in  1896, 


when   an  election  of   United    States 
Senator  was  impending,  he  was  asked 
by  leading  lawyers  and  laymen  of  his 
party  to  be  a  candidate    against  the 
machine's    master,    Mr.    Thomas   C. 
Piatt.     To    a    distinguished     lawyer 
advising  him  to  decline  this  more  than 
doubtful  battle,  lest  failure  dim   his 
prestige,  he  is  said  to  have  replied: 
"If  I  knew  now  that  not  one  man  in 
the  Republican  caucus  would  dare  to 
vote  for  me,  I  should  run  and  continue 
to  run,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  protest  against  the  present 
political    conditions   in    this    State." 
The  Union  League  Club  favored  his 
candidacy  in  resolutions,  to  support 
which  it  sent  a  committee  ot  fifty  to 
Albany.     At  a  mass-meeting  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  addressed  b}'^  Messrs.  Elihu 
Root,  Edmund  Wetmore,  William  D. 
Guthrie  and  Wager  Swayne,  Mr.  Gu  th- 
rie,    attacking  the    existing    political 
system    as  dependent    upon    contri- 
butions to  the  "boss"  from  corpora- 
tions for  the  misuse  of  whose  trust 
funds  recipients  and  corporate  officers 
were  equally  liable,    uttered    a    pro- 
phecy, that  in  part  has  been  fulfilled: 
"The  time  is  coming  when  a  fearless 
investigating    committee    or    district 
attorney  will  uncover  this  whole  sj'^s- 
tem,  lay  it  bare,  expose  it,  and  put  an 
end  forever  to  the  political  contribu- 
tions of  corporations  to  the  funds  of 
any  boss.  .  .  .    No  corporation  has  the 
right  to  give  a  dollar  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  to  do  so  should  be  made  a 
criminal  offence." 

In  opposition  to  such  an  ideal  can- 
didate no  valid  reason  was,  or  could 
be  urged.  The  New  York  Sun,  then 
ardently  supporting  Mr.  Piatt,  though 
now  calling  for  his  resignation,  could 
urge  none  stronger  than  this: 

Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Choate  has 
genius,  learning  and  wit  enough  to  furnish 
a  whole  Senate;  and  it  would  be  a  joy  to 
hear  him  chaff  the  solemn  bores  and  cranks 
who  are  to  be  found  in  no  inconsiderable 
numbers  in  the  Senate,  .  .  .  but  Mr. 
Choate  is  a  New  York  institution,  one  of 
the  monuments  of  the  town,  and  he  cannot 
be  spared.  He  is  in  Washington,  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  Supreme  Court,  the  more 
than  sufficient  part  of  the  time  already. 
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His  place  is  here,  and  he  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  his  ability  to  keep  it.  Senators 
are  commoa  enough,  but  there  is  only  one 
Joseph  Hodges  Choate.  A  writ  of  n*  exeat 
is  hereby  issued  against  him. 

The  result  was  such  as  usually  follows 
in  New  York  the  efforts  of  public- 
spirited  men  to  secure  proper  nomina- 
tions against  the  machine.  "The  ox 
knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his 
master's  crib."  In  the  Republican 
caucus  thirty-two  senators  and  one 
hundred  and  ten  assemblymen,  rec- 
ognizing their  master's  voice,  voted 
for  Mr.  Piatt.  Mr.  Choate  received 
the  votes  of  three  senators  and  four 
assemblymen.  Had  the  result  been 
otherwise  the  State  and  the  Senate 
would  have  ^gained  in  dignity  and 
prestige ;  but'  the  nation  might  have 
lost  one  illustrious  name  from  the  list 
of  those  who  have  represented  her 
fittingly  abroad.  By  a  mysterious 
working  of  Providence,  the  so-called 
Empire  State  is  fated  to  be  repre- 


sented often  in  Congress,  although  not 
elsewhere,  inversely  to  its  size.  There 
have  been  since  that  election,  there 
are  now,  large  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  heard  great 
legal  arguments  upon  them  worthy 
of  its  traditions.  Wisconsin,  Texas, 
Pennsylvania  and — in  a  forceful,  if 
somewhat  deplorable,  way — South 
Carolina,  have  spoken  in  debate.  New 
York  has  been  voiceless.  Mr.  Choate 
is  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers, 
younger  than  both  Senators  from 
Alabama*  than  White,  Allison  and 
Frye;  he  is  only  a  year  older  than  the 
senior,  and  two  years  older  than  the 
junior  Senator  of  New  York.  If, 
happily,  the  mistake  of  eleven  years 
ago  should  be  retrieved,  the  State  that 
has  been  dimib  so  long  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  would  again  be  heard  elo- 
quently and  forcefully. 


Sow  tan  has  died. 


I*  wiittcn  Iff.  Uonui,  n 


DEMOCRACY,  NATIONALISM  AND  IMPERIALISM 

By  George  Louis  Beer 

N  ultimate  analysis 
social  evolution  is 
merely  the  con- 
flict between 
groups  of  associ- 
ated individuals, 
and  progress  con- 
sists in  the  sur- 
vival of  the  more  fit.  This  survival 
finds  various  expressions,  ranging 
from  mere  political  preponderance  of 
the  superior,  even  to  his  complete 
predominance  as  manifested  by  the 
physical  destruction  of  the  less  adap- 
table group.  The  various  struggling 
bodies  are  not  sharply  distinguished, 
nor  is  their  membership  a  clearly 
defined  one.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  based  on  political,  racial, 
religious,  economic  and  even  on  in- 
tellectual considerations,  these  groups 
always  overlap,  thus  greatly  enhan- 
cing the  difficulty  of  comprehending 


the  underlying  processes  in  any  great 
historical  movement. 

Obviously  the  most  sharply  defined 
society  is  the  organic  state.  But 
within  the  body  politic  are  innumer- 
able minor  groups,  each  striving  for 
predominance.  In  so  far  as  internal 
policy  is  concerned,  the  chief  work 
of  the  state  is  to  regulate  this  com- 
petitive struggle,  and  to  repress  and 
mitigate  its  inherent  brutality  and 
Tuthlessness.  The  United  States  of 
the  present  day  offers  abundant  ma- 
terial for  a  study  of  the  processes  of 
social  development.  The  survival  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  group  is  most  em- 
phatically seen  in  the  framework  of 
society, — in  the  political  and  legal 
systems,  both  of  which  were  brought 
over  by  the  colonists  from  the  mother 
country.  The  efforts  of  the  state  to 
moderate  the  competitive  struggle 
are  manifested,  at  the  two  extremes. 
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on  the  one  hand  in  the  vast  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  undertak- 
ings, on  the  other  in  the  wide-spread 
movement  to  regtdate  the  activities 
and  curb  the  power  of  incorporated 
capital. 

This  latter  movement  has  been 
marked  by  a  distinctly  socialistic 
tendency,  which  can  in  part  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
economists  have  studied  in  Germany, 
and  have  gained  a  wide  hearing  for 
the  anti-individualistic  ideas  learned 
there,  not  only  by  means  of  their 
own  publications,  but  also  through 
the  press,  whose  contributors  are  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  their  former 
students.  Here  is  found  a  concrete 
instance  of  the  competitive  struggle 
between  two  distinct  systems  of 
thought,  and  the  at  least  tempor- 
ary victory  of  ideas  not  altogether 
foreign  to  the  United  States,  but 
hitherto  regarded  with  disfavor.  Such 
developments  have  important  conse- 
quences, not  only  on  the  group  adopt- 
'"ng  the  alien  ideas,  but  also  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  parent  community, 
whose  influence  and  prestige  are  there- 
by enhanced  and  ultimately  its  well- 
being  increased.  Kuno  Francke's, 
interesting  and  suggestive  book*  on 
German  ideals  is  '*  frankly  propagan- 
dist," and  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
well-defined  movement  of  German 
expansion.  It  is  designed  to  arouse 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  Teutonic 
thought  with  the  ultimate,  vague,  and 
probably  subconscious  purpose  of 
enabling  Germany  to  escape  from  the 
position  of  "splendid  isolation,"  which 
England  only  a  few  years  ago  occu- 
pied, and  to  which  her  king  and 
statesmen  have  relegated  the  rival 
Empire  on  the  continent.  On  the 
surface  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
essays  are  a  bid  for  American  favor, 
but  all  manifestations  of  human  ac- 
tivity are  closely  interrelated,  and 
such,  notwithstanding  its  strictly 
literary  character,  is  the  political 
significance  of  this  volume. 

The  never  ceasing  struggle  be- 
tween the  countless  groups  within  the 

*  German  Ideals  of  To-day.     By  Kuno  Prancke. 
Houghton. 


state  is  exhibited  by   the   strife  be- 
tween the  various  races  of  all  colors 
and  climes  that  form  the  population 
of  the  United  States.     In  his  recent 
study*  of  the  races  and  inunigrants 
of  this  country,  Professor  Commons 
has  used  the  last  census  to  good  ad- 
vantage, and  gives  much  interesting 
information    as    to    the    constituent 
elements  of  this  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation, and  also  regarding  the  con- 
tinuous displacing  of  one   group   by 
another  with  a  lower  standard  of  life. 
The  most  important  and  salient  con- 
flict is  that  between  the  negro  and 
the  white.     From  a  broad  standpoint, 
the  institution  of  negro  slavery  may 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  struggle 
between  rival  races,  because  it  was 
the  superiority  of  the  more  efficient 
white  over  the  west  African  tribes  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies that  brought  about  the  transfer 
of  a  not  insignificant  ntunber  of  these 
aborigines   to   America,   where    they 
toiled  for  their  Aryan  masters  in  the 
sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco  plantations. 
But   this   institution   also  illustrates 
the  essential  difference  between  ani- 
mal and  social  evolution.     In  social 
evolution,  defeat  does  not  mean  ne- 
cessarily   or    even    to    any    extent 
whatsoever   extinction,   but    usually 
merely  political  and  economic   sub- 
ordination.   The  rapid  increase  of  the 
negro  in  America  and  in  South  Africa, 
where  the  white  race  is  absolutelv 
dominant,    would    belie    the    appro- 
priateness  of  the   term   unfit,   were 
biological    canons    the    standard    of 
measurement. 

The  broadest  phase  of  the  struggle 
between  antagonistic  groups  is  pre- 
sented by  the  irreconcilable  hos- 
tility between  East  and  West, — the 
two  extremes,  which  according  to  all 
keen  observers  from  the  days  of  Hero- 
dotus to  those  of  Kipling  cannot  meet 
on  a  common  ground.  To  many 
students,  this  conflict  has  been  the 
most  fundamental  one  in  all  history. 
Without  entering  into  the  merits  of 
this  view,  it  can  be  said  without  fear 
of  challenge  that  the  importance  of 

♦  Races   and    Immigrants  in  America.     By  John 
R.  Commons.     Macmillan. 
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this  hostility  can  only  with  difficulty  be 
overestimated.  Until  the  tide  of  the 
Mohammedan  advance  in  western 
Europe  was  turned  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, it  did  not  seem  unlikely  that 
Western  civilization  would  be  sub- 
merged. Thereafter  Europe,  despite 
periods  of  acute  danger  on  the  eastern 
frontiers,  was  comparatively  secure 
from  the  Asiatic  peril ;  but  it  was  only 
a  thousand  years  later  that  the  superi- 
ority of  Western  civilization  could  be 
unquestionably  asserted. 

During   these   ten    centuries,    and 
stretching  a  hundred  years  beyond 
them,  the  political  evolution  of  Eu- 
rope was  marked  by  two  fundamental 
movements.     Ever   since    the   disin- 
tegration of  the  Carolingian  Empire, 
there  has  been  a  marked  tendency 
towards  the  development  of  increas- 
ingly  large   political   entities.     Con- 
comitantly also  there  has  proceeded 
a  movement  toward  giving  the  in- 
dividual  ever   greater    control   over 
the  governmental  activities  of  these 
large  aggregations.     These  two  move- 
ments, on  the  one  hand  the  national, 
on  the  other  the  democratic,  received 
an  enormous  impetus  from  that  com- 
plex   social    disturbance    known    as 
the  French  Revolution.    The  victori- 
ous armies  of  France  spread  demo- 
cratic ideas  far  and  wide,  and  at  the 
same  time  aroused  the  dormant  na- 
tional feeling  of  the  subjugated  coun- 
tries.    Mr.  F.  L.  Petre  has  described,* 
with  a  technical  completeness  hitherto 
not  available  in  the  English  language, 
Napoleon's  brilliantly  successful  cam- 
paign of  1806,  in  which  Prussia  was 
so  completely  humiliated.     The  very 
sweeping    nature    of    such   victories 
stimulated    the    forces    working    for 
Napoleon's    ultimate    failure.     They 
roused    the    German    national    con- 
sciousness, and  Ipd  directly  to  Prus- 
sia's   regeneration    under    the    able 
"leadership  of  Stein  and  his  associates. 
The   last    two    years    of    Napoleon's 
active   political   career,   whose  story 
Oscar  Browning  t  has  recently  nar- 
rated  with   minute  detail   and  with 

•Napoleon's  Conquest  of  Prussia— x 806.      By  P. 
Loraine  Petre.     Lane. 
tThe    Fall    of    Napoleon.     By   Oscar    Browning. 

Lane. 


the  pious  zeal  characteristic  of  a  hero- 
worshipper,  witnessed  an  uprising  of 
the  European  peoples  against  a  power 
threatening  to  extinguish  their  national 
existence. 

Though  the  roots  of  all  social 
movements  reach  deep  into  the  re- 
mote and  even  into  the  unknowable 
past,  yet  it  may  be  said,  in  a  sense 
broader  than  the  usual  one,  that  the 
history  of  Europe  during  the  two 
generations  following  Waterloo  is 
but  a  sequel  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  inseparably  connected 
imperialism  of  Napoleon.  The  de- 
velopment during  the  first  half  of  the 
period  has  been  conscientiously  if  not 
entertainingly,  described  in  the  pon- 
derous volume  of  the  Cambridge 
Modern  History,*  that  has  just  ap- 
peared. These  decades  were  filled  with 
democratic  and  national  strivings, 
more  particularly  with  efforts  to 
establish  liberal  forms  of  government 
in  the  various  European  states,  with 
attempts  to  oust  alien  rulers  and  to 
join  together  under  one  flag  kindred 
peoples  kept  apart  by  artificial  con- 
ditions. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  and 
picturesque  incident  in  this  intricate 
movement  was  the  flight  of  the  Pope 
from  Rome  in  1848,  and  the  subse- 
quent establishment  of  a  republic  in 
the  papal  territories  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mazzini.  The  present  year 
is  the  centenary  of  Garibaldi's  birth, 
and  it  is  fittingly  celebrated  by  an 
interesting  and  scholarly  —  a  rare 
juxtaposition  of  adjectives — ^account 
of  this  strenuous  patriot's  heroic 
defence  of  the  short-lived  Roman 
Republic.  The  author  of  this  book  t 
is  Mr.  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan, 
whose  gift  of  vivid  description  and 
narration  is  evidently  an  inheritance 
from  the  famous  historian  and  essayist 
after  whom  he  is  named. 

The  three  decades  following  the 
abortive  movements  of  1848  witnessed 
the  triumph  of  democracy  and  na- 
tionalism.    The  unity  of  both   Ger- 

♦The  Cambridge  Modem  History.  Vol.  X.,  The 
Restoration.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward.  G.  W.  Pro- 
thero,  Stanley  Leathes.     Macmillan. 

t  Garibaldi's  Defence  of  the  Roman  Republic 
By  Geonge  Macaulay  Trevelyan.     Longmans. 
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many  and  Italy  was  effected  on  the 
basis  of  liberal  constitutions.  In 
France  the  Republic  was  definitely 
established,  and  in  Great  Britain  a 
broader  democratic  basis  was  given 
to  the  constitution.  It  is  impossible, 
without  some  distortion  of  the  truth, 
to  divide  history  into  rigid  periods 
marked  off  by  definite  dates.  To 
the  extent,  however,  that  this  is 
feasible,  it  may  be  said  that  the  dec- 
ade 1870-1880  marks  the  end  of  an 
old  and  the  beginning  of  a  distinctly 
new  period  in  European  history. 
•  Theretofore  interest  centred  chiefly  on 
the  conflicts  between  liberalism  and 
reaction,  on  the  struggles  between 
nationalism  and  particularism.  There- 
after the  interest  shifts,  and  the 
history  of  Europe  to  a  great  extent 
finds  its  expression  in  remote  regions. 
During  these  years  Africa  was  di- 
vided by  the  European  powers,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  developed  a 
similar  movement,  whose  ultimate 
outcome  se^^med  destined  to  be  the 
complete  political  domination  of  Asia 
by  the  Western  nations. 

Democracy  is  to-day  an  accepted 
fact,  and  consequently  it  is  no  longer 
a  question  whether  or  no  this  prin- 
ciple should  be  adopted,  but  merely 
at  what  rate  the  logical  conclusions 
therefrom  should  be  carried  into 
effect.  It  is  virtually  only  in  Russia, 
which  is  at  least  a  century  behind 
the  balance  of  the  Western  world  in 
political  civilization,  that  democracy 
is  a  burning  issue.  The  present  tre- 
mendous social  upheaval,  on  a  scale 
hitherto  unparalleled,  and  the  disso- 
lution of  society  into  its  component 
elements,  not  so  much  of  individuals 
as  of  racial  and  social  groups,  are 
dramatically  and  luridly  described  in 
Eraser's  **  Red  Russia."*  But  Russia 
is  a  semi- Asiatic  country,  which, 
though  occasionally  drawn  into  the 
main  currents  of  European  history 
and  profoundly  influencing  them, 
has  in  the  main  developed  apart  and 
in  the  rear  of  the  Western  world, 
whose  ideals  the  typical  Russian  of 
the  ruling  class  looks  upon  as  the 
products  of  an  effete  civilization. 

*  Red  Russia.     By  John  Poster  Fraser.     Lane. 


Despite  the  events  in  Russia,  un- 
questionably   the    chief    movements 
in  European  history  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  has   been   that   of 
imperialism    and    expansion — ^politi- 
cal and  economic.     Such  a  develop- 
ment is  the  inevitable   sequel    to   a 
period  during  which  the  social  forces 
within  the   body  politic    have    been 
successfully   readjusted,    and    are    in 
temporary  equilibrium.     As  has  been 
truly    said:      **  Intense     nationalism 
must  and  can  only  be  the  precursor 
of  imperialism."     Once  more  do  East 
and  West  stand  face  to  face.      In  spite 
of  Japan's  victory  over  Russia,    the 
superiority  of  the  Aryan  would  ap- 
pear unquestionable,  still    a    careful 
analysis  of  the  various    factors   has 
led  many  observant  students  to  the 
conclusion  that    the    risks    are     ex- 
ceedingly grave  and    should  not  be 
minimized. 

In  what  position  is  the  West   in 
order    to    cope    with    this    difficult 
question?     On  the    surface    Europe 
seems  merely  a  series  of  armed  na- 
tions, separated  by  mutual  jealousies 
and  antagonisms.    The  condition  ap- 
pears to  be  not  one  of  peace,  but  merely 
an  armistice.     Each  nation  is  striving 
to  develop  to  the  utmost  extent  its 
military  strength;  and  even  in  Eng- 
land many,  prominently  Lord  Rob- 
erts, urge  the  necessity  of  universal 
military  service.     Despite  these  facts, 
it  would  appear  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  is  more  secure  than  at  any 
previous    time.     For    a    generation 
this  peace  has  not  been  disturbed, 
an  heretofore  unparalleled  condition. 
In  spite  of  the  zeal  for  armaments,  the 
European  nations  are  less  antagonistic 
than  at  any  other  period  in  their 
history.     At  various  times  there  have 
been  attempts  to  form  a  more  or  less 
loose   confederacy   of  the   European 
states.     The  mediaeval  Holy  Roman 
Empire  represented  such  an  ideal,  buf 
it  corresponded  to  no  political  actu- 
ality.    Henry    IV.   of    France    for- 
mulated such  a  plan,  and  Napoleon's 
alleged    ambition    was     to    concen- 
trate  the    great    European   peoples 
into  homogeneous  nations,  joined  to- 
gether in  a  confederation  tmder  the 
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aegis  of  his  Empire.  These  artificial 
schemes  necessarily  failed,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  there  was  developing  a 
comiiion  consciotisness  among  the 
peoples  of  the  Western  world,  and  a 
gpradual  recognition  of  their  essential 
Icinship.  This  development  was  in 
great  part  due  to  the  common  basis 
of  their  religious  and  ethical  systems, 
but  it  was  immeasurably  hastened  by 
those  mechanical  discoveries  that 
have  so  greatly  facilitated  the  means 
of  communication.  Steam  and  elec- 
tricity not  only  made  possible  large 
political  entities,  but  they  also  brought 
these  aggregates  into  closer  relations 
with  one  another. 

This    development    is    most    con- 
cretely shown  in  the  history  of  inter- 
national law,  which  is  gradually  giving 
to    the   Western   world   an  informal 
political  organization,  and  thus  some- 
what limiting  the  complete  freedom 
of    action    of    the    sovereign   states. 
Two    English   authorities*  have    re- 
cently prepared  a  comprehensive  and 
portly  work  on  the  rights  and  duties 
of  neutrals  as  against  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  Professor  Hersheyt  has 
written  a  valuable  book  on  the  legal 
questions  connected  with  the  recent 
war  in  the  Far  East,  in  both  of  which 
can  be  clearly  traced  the  gradually 
increasing  complexity  of  the  rules  of 
war, — a  state  formerly  deemed  synony- 
mous with  the  utmost  license.     This 
vast  body  of  custom — for  law  is  to  a 
great  extent  an  inappropriate  title — 
with  its  growing  complexity,  and  in- 
creasing   validity    despite    the    fact 
that  it  lacks  a  legal  sanction,  is  a 
palpable  sign  of  the  growing  solidarity 
of  the  West. 

The  improved  means  of  communi- 
cation have  not  only  led  to  greater 
cohesion  in  the  West,  they  have  also 
brought  all  htimanity  closer  together. 
The  Suez .  Canal  was  an  important 
influence  in  this  direction,  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  whose  long  period  of 
incubation    Mr.    Johnson  J    has    de- 

*  Commerce  in  War.  By  L.  A.  Athcrley  Jones, 
assisted  by  Hugh  H.  L.  Bellot.     Methuen. 

tThe  International  Law  and  Diplomacy  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  By  Amos  S.  Hershey.  Mac- 
xnillan. 

t  Pour  Centuries  of  the  Panama  Canal.  By  Willis 
Fletcher  Johnson.     Holt. 


scribed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  is 
destined  to  play  a  similar  part.  Hu- 
manity is  no  longer  a  purely  abstract 
expression  without  any  concrete  mean- 
ing. Psychologists  and  sociologists 
have  taught  us  that  hiunan  nature  is 
fundamentally  the  same,  and  that 
variations  are  largely  the  result  of  dif- 
ferent environments.  Some  men  even 
assert  that  there  are  no  superior  and 
inferior,  but  only  advanced  and  back- 
ward races.  The  We^  has  dropped 
its  extreme  antagonism  to  the  East, 
and  is  striving  with  sympathetic  in- 
sight to  fathom  its  inner  secrets. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the  conscious- 
ness of  ultimate  kinship  will  ever  be 
able  to  do  away  with  the  existing 
radical  differences,  and  enable  these 
two  contrasting  types  of  civilization 
to  adopt  a  common  viewpoint. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  nota- 
ble signs  of  a  coming  revolt  of  the 
East  against  the  domination  of  the 
West,  and  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  far  Pacific  will  be  the  scene  of 
the  most  momentous  events  of  the 
present  century.  The  Western  na- 
tions realize  in  a  dim,  vague  way  how 
intimately  their  future  is  connected 
with  the  East,  and  it  is  in  response 
to  the  demand  thereby  created  that 
the  presses  of  the  world  are  pouring 
forth  books  on  all  phases  of  the 
Eastern  question.  The  numerous 
English  books  vary  in  purpose  and  in 
merit.  Penfield  *  is  especially  intent 
on  securing  for  America  a  fair  portion 
of  the  Chinese  trade;  his  book  is,  how- 
ever, mere  journalism  and,  though 
interesting,  is  by  no  means  trust- 
worthy. Colonel  Murray's  exception- 
ally well  made  book,t  for  which  Lord 
Roberts  wrote  the  introduction,  is 
designed  to  awaken  English  interest 
in  the  vital  question  of  imperial 
defence,  and  devotes  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  Japanese  alliance.  This  slender 
book  is,  however,  merely  the  record  of 
an  intelligent  traveller;  it.  is  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  authoritative  and  is 
but  a  slight  contribution  to  our  know- 


*  East  of  Suex.     By  Frederic  Courtland  Penfield. 
Century. 

t  Imperial  Outposts.     By  A.  M.  Murray.     Dutton. 
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ledge.  Dr.  Martin's  '*  The  Awak- 
ening of  China "  *  is  a  well-informed 
work,  and  describes,  in  a  readable 
though  somewhat  succinct  manner, 
the  process  of  transformation  now 
going  on  in  China.  Far  above  any 
of  these  works  in  value  is  '*The  Truce 
in  the  East"t  by  a  keen  observer, 
whose  identity  is  veiled  under  the 
pseudonym  of  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale. 
His  penetrating  insight  and  shrewd- 
ness of  observation,  in  combination 
with  a  broad  and  minute  knowledge, 
give  a  firmness  of  touch  that  in- 
spires a  strong  feeling  of  confidence 
in  the  author's  opinions.  The  jour- 
nalist, soldier  and  missionary-edu- 
cator— Penfield,  Murray  and  Martin — 
must  yield  the  palm  to  the  expert 
student  of  social  and  political  con- 
ditions. 

Japan's  adoption  and  successful 
assimilation  of  Western  civilization 
within  the  space  of  a  single  genera- 
tion has  upset  the  theories  of  social 
evolution  in  about  the  same  way  as 
de  Vries's  discoveries  and  mutation 
theory  modified  the  Darwinian  hy- 
pothesis, that  new  species  resulted 
only  most  slowly  and  gradually 
through  the  cumulative  effect  of 
infinitesimal  variations.  Natura  non 
agit  per  saltus  is  answered  by  the 
drastic  transformation  of  a  people 
within  a  few  decades.  But  the  com- 
plete success  of  Japan  against  Russia 
does  not  in  itself  indicate  a  revival  of 
Eastern  civilization.  For  Russia  is 
a  semi-Asiatic  and  an  only  partially 
civilized  nation,  and  in  addition 
Japan  fought  with  Western  weapons 
and  was  financed  by  England  and 
America.  Her  victories  have,  how- 
ever, led  to  a  marked  movement 
among  Eastern  peoples,  and  their 
effect  can  be  traced  in  the  pan-Is- 
lamic agitation,  in  the  serious  unrest 
in  India  and  in  the  strong  anti- 
foreign  feeling  in  China. 

In  varying  degrees  all  these  presage 
a  renewal  of  the  conflict  between 
East  and  West.  Such  a  struggle  can 
assume  two  forms,  either  a  military 

♦  The  Awakening  of  China.  By  W.  A.  P.  Martin. 
Doubledav.  ,  .       „ 

t  The  Truce  in  the  East  and  its  Aftermath.  By 
B.  I..  Putnam  Weale.     Macmillan. 


or  an  economic  one.     The   peace  in 
the  Far  East  is  probably  assured  fcr 
at  least  eight  years    by    the   Angk- 
Japanese  alliance.     But  as  Weale  oc«r- 
rectly   says    no    durable     p>eace   has 
been  established;  a  truce    is  all  tha: 
has  been  concluded.     The   temparair 
makeshift  will,    according     to    many 
predictions,  give  way  to  a  junction  c: 
the    Chinese    and    Japanese     foroes. 
The  military  power  of  China,  is  actu- 
ally as   yet  slender,  but  potentially 
it  is  enormous.     An  efficient  armv  is 
gradually    being    developed,  and    as 
China's    four    hundred    millions    can 
furnish  an  ample  ntmiber  of  soldiers, 
it  is  patent  that  the  ''yello-w  p»eril "  is 
not  a  mere  nightmare.     The  develop- 
ment of  this  inherent  military  strength 
is  contingent  on  the  building  af  rail- 
roads,   on    the    exploitation    of    the 
rich  mineral  resources  of  the  Empire. 
and  in  general  on  the  adoption  of 
Western  economic  civilization.      Steps 
in  this  direction  have  already   been 
taken;  but  they  are  of  the  slow  pace 
characteristic  of  a  race,  whose  ances- 
tors were  civilized  when  those  of  their 
Western  critics  roamed  as  wild    sa- 
vages  through  the  dense  forests  ot 
Europe. 

The  economic  conflict  between  East 
and  West  will  probably  become  acute 
before  the  military  danger  assumes 
threatening  proportions.     This  phase 
of  the  struggle  is  essentially  one  be- 
tween different  standards  of  life, — 
between  the  Western  workman  with 
his  ever-growing  demand  for  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  a  highly  de- 
veloped civilization,  and  the  Eastern 
coolie  with  stationary  wants,  only  too 
willing  to  work  for  a  bare  sustenance. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  result 
of  the  discovery  of  the   Cape  route 
to  the  Indies,    the   trade   with    the 
East  was  transferred  from  the  Medi- 
terranean   to    the  Atlantic    nations, 
and  assumed  large  proportions.    The 
object    of    the    Portuguese,    Dutch, 
English    and    French,    who     partici- 
pated in  this  trade,  was  not  so  much 
to  sell  merchandise  to  the  East,  as  to 
obtain  there  the  exotic  products,  es- 
pecially   spices,    that    were    highly 
prized   in    the   West.     At   the    time 
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Europe  could  not  compete  with  the 
cheap    labor  of  Asia's  teeming  mil- 
lions,   and  hence  could  not,  to  any 
considerable   extent,    find   a   market 
there   for  her  surplus  manufactures. 
In     fact    this    competition    was    so 
dreaded    tfiat  in  some  states  the  use 
of     Eastern    textiles    was    absolutely- 
prohibited.     The  economic  inferiority 
of    the   West  was   redressed  by   the 
mechanical    inventions    that   toward 
the    end   of   the   eighteenth   century 
completely    changed    the    industrial 
organization  of  Europe.     Thfreafter 
the  dear  and  highly-specialized  labor 
of    the   West,   working  with   power- 
driven  machinery,  was  able  to  under- 
sell    the    Asiatic    relying    solely    on 
manual  force.    Consequently  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century,  the  East 
was  no  longer  primarily  regarded  as 
a  source  of  supply,  but  mainly  as  an 
outlet   for   the   increased   productive 
capacity  of  the   West.     The   efforts 
of  the  various  European  nations  and 
of  the  United  States  have  been  con- 
sistently directed  toward  opening  up 
the  Eastern  markets,  and  somewhat 
less    persistently   toward   developing 
in  the  Asiatic  a  higher  standard  of 
life  which  will  increase  his  demands 
for  Western  products.     At  the  same 
time,  however,  there  has  always  been 


present  the  dread  that  the  East,  by 
adopting  the  industrial  mechanism  of 
the  West,  will  once  more,  by  a  cheaper 
cost  of  production,  regain  its  former 
economic  superiority.  Japan  is  al- 
ready dispensing  with  the  skilled 
European  workman,  who  taught  her 
Western  industrial  processes.  Lan- 
cashire has  not  been  unduly  alarmed 
at  the  growth  of  India's  manufac- 
turing interests.  China  also  is  intent 
on  transforming  and  modernizing  its 
economic  and  industrial  system.  The 
East  and  West  will  always  engage  in 
mutually  profitable  commercial  re- 
lations, but  with  the  adoption  by 
Asia  of  modern  devices,  this  inter- 
course will  assume  a  new  character. 
In  turn  this  will  react  most  power- 
fully on  the  American  and  European 
workman.  The  situation  is,  how- 
ever, so  complex,  and  its  possibilities 
so  manifold,  that  even  were  there  not 
present  as  warning  the  realization  of 
the  futility  of  political  prophecy,  it 
would  require  more  than  human  cour- 
age to  try  to  pierce  the  veil  of  the 
mysterious  future.  But  on  account 
of  these  very  possibilities,  both  for 
good  and  for  evil,  the  eyes  of  the  far- 
seeing  statesmen  will  be  concentrated 
with  increasing  fixity  on  develop- 
ments in  the  Eastern  world. 


Idle  ISLotes 

^An  Idle  Read 


There  is  a  vast  amount  of  the  raw 
material  of  fiction  in  Mr.  Emerson 
The  *«B«d  Hough's  ''Story  of  the 
Man's  "Book  Outlaw."  Mr.  Hough 
grew  up  with  the  frontier;  he  has 
drawn  upon  his  own  memory  and 
upon  that  of  other  eye-witnesses 
and  participants  for  this  account  of 
the  outlaws,  vigilantes  and  historic 
feuds  of  the  southwest  and  west.  It 
is  all  interesting  and  suggestive,  as 
material  lifted  bodily  from  life  al- 
ways is,  but  a  little  of  it  goes  a  long 
way.  The  "bad  men"  were  more  or 
less  alike,  and  a  few  pages  about 
them  is  all  that  the  average  civilized 
citizen  can  digest  at  one  time. 

I  have  been  wondering  if  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  import  more  hu- 
man and  psychological  interest  into 
such  a  piece  of  work,  but  I  doubt  it. 
The  strongest  chapter  in  this  regard 
is  the  one  dealing  with  Henry  Plum- 
mer,  the  man  from  Connecticut. 
Plummer,  who  operated  in  Idaho 
Territory  in  the  early  seventies,  had 
organized  and  was  directing  the 
worst  band  of  thieves  that  ever  in- 
fested a  mining  country  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  acting  as  sheriff  and 
vigilante.  He  played  the  double 
part  so  well  that  his  wife  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  could  not  believe 
he  was  not  an  upright,  honorable 
citizen.  His  was  a  picturesque  his- 
tory, brought  to  an  early  end  by  the 
miner's  meeting  and  the  halter. 

The  **bad  man"  is  an  historical 
personage,  but  he  has  little  or  no 
sociological  value,  for  the  conditions 
that  produced  and  permitted  him 
were  transient,  and  have  already 
passed.  The  criminal  we  have  al- 
ways with  us,  but  the  record  of  wes- 
tern outlawry  throws  no  light  on 
this  ultimate  disposal. 
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A  Hew 
Friend  ftr 
Hovel 
Readers 


%{^ 


Candidly,  I  was  never  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Elizabeth,  the  German  gar- 
dener.     When     she    gas 
away  from  her  garden,  her 
tongue    was     too     sharp. 
Boredom  turned    her  ia- 
htmian,  and  she  exhibited 
small  cruelties  unworthy  of  a  flower- 
lover.     I  was  perfectly  resigned  to  Hk 
fact  that  she  lived  some  thousands  d 
miles  away  from  me,   and   was  do: 
likely  to  come  any  nearer.     But  Rose- 
Marie  Schmidt,  the  heroine,  or  rather 
the  whole,  of  this  writer's  new  book. 
"  Fraulein  Schmidt  and  Mr.  Anstruth- 
er,"  is  another  matter.     I  am  sonr 
her  domicile  does  not  lie  on  my  morn- 
ing route  to  the  nearest  car-line.    A 
nod  and  a  smile  from  her  as  one  passed 
would  be  a  distinct  stimulus  for  the 
whole  day's  work.     She  is  wholesome, 
simple,  fine,  brave  and  clever.     One 
likes  Rose-Marie,  and  one  needs  all 
the  above  adjectives  to  describe  her. 
Not  one  can  be  spared.     It  is  really- 
extraordinary — ^the    way     one     feels 
the  vitality  of  this  letter-writing  giii 
in  a  book.     She  is  the  daughter,  by 
an  English  wife,  of  a  learned  German 
at  Jena  who  writes  books  that  do  not 
sell    and    takes    English    pupils    for 
financial  reasons.     One  of  these,  Mr. 
Anstruther,    hastily  engages   himself 
to  Rose-Marie  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture for  England,  and  the  volume 
is  made  up  wholly  of  her  letters  to 
him.     Presently   Mr.  Anstruther  be- 
comes fascinated  with  an  American 
girl  whom  his  father  wishes  him  to 
marry;  later,  the  girl  tires  of  him. 
Rose-Marie  writes  to  Mr.  Anstruther 
first  as  her  lover,  then  as  her  friend, 
almost  her  protege.     She  warns  and 
counsels  and  commands.    There  is  no 
story — there  is  just  Rose-Marie  and 
what  she  thinks  and  feels. 
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The   letter-form  in  fiction  is  con- 
3ssedly  difficult  to  handle  and  likely 

to  prove  tiresome.  It  is 
lie  Lretter-  supposed  to  be  easy  for 
^orm  in  the  writer  and  hard  on 

I'iction  the  reader.     But  in  fic- 

tion as  in  life,  there  are 
etters  and  letters.     Some  women  un- 
ioubtedly  have  an  almost  miraculous 
^ift  for  direct  and  vivid  self-expres- 
jion    in    epistolary  form.     The   only 
part  of  **The  Christian"  worth  read- 
ing,   you   remember,   the   part   that 
carried    the    rest   of   the   book,    was 
Glory  Quayle's  letters  from  London, 
reported,  I  know  not  how  truly,  to 
be   transcripts   from  a  genuine   cor- 
respondence.    Rose-Marie  is  the  only 
correspondent  worth  mentioning  who 
has  appeared  in  fiction  since,  and  she 
is  of  much  finer  spiritual  fibre  than 
Glory  Quayle,  of  as  much  charm  and 
of   a  better    brain-capacity.     She  is 
marvellously  real  and  warm  and  hu- 
man, and  of  such  a  high  spirit  that  you 
can  no  more  pity  her  than  you  can 
the  lark  at   heaven's  gate — though, 
heaven  knows,  the  circvimstances  of 
her  life  and  fate  are  pitiful  enough — 
or  would  be  if  she  were  not  herself. 
It  is  the  creation  of  this  self  of  hers 


that  gives  me  a  greater  respect  for 
the  author  of  ** Elizabeth"  than  I 
have  ever  felt  before — since  it  is 
very  difficult  to  regard  Rose-Marie  as 
the  "creation"  of  anybody  but  the 
Herr-Gott,  so  real  is  she. 

If  other  people  like  her  as  I  do, 
the  popularity  of  ** Elizabeth"  will 
pale  before  hers — but  (all  critics  think 
this  in  their  hearts)  ** other  people" 
are  so  stupid  about  liking  the  best 
things  best! 

That  same  warm,  hviman  quality, 
however  you  define  it.  is  the  soul  of 

all  lovable,  comfortable 
Aunt  Jane  fiction.  Wherever  it  is 
of  Kentucky  found,     there     will     the 

readers  be  also.  There  is 
quite  a  little  of  the  quality  in  **Aunt 
Jane  of  Kentucky,"  a  volume  con- 
taining some  of  the  reminiscences  of 
a  country  woman  in  the  Blue  Grass. 
Aunt  Jane's  friends  of  the  last  genera- 
tion are  real  people  too,  and  there  is 
something  of  humor  and  much  of  ten- 
derness in  her  recollections.  A  little 
more  humor  as  pungent  and  appealing 
as  that  in  the  opening  sketch,  **  Sally 
Ann's  Experiences," and** Mrs. Wiggs" 
would  have  had  a  rustic  rival. 


The  Editor's 
Clearin^=House 


THE  UNCOMMON 

I 

The  ordinary  is  what  usually  happens. 

The  extraordinary    occurs    more    rarely. 

What  one  does  not  anticipate  comes  upon 

one  more  or   less   unexpectedly.     Up   to 

his  nineteenth  year  Bill  had  strung  wires 

on  telegraph   poles.     There   was   nothing 

in  that  to  mark  him  out  from  the  common 

run.    He  lived  in  the  West,  in  the  land  of 

tall  trees— so  tall  that  it  took  two  men 

and  a  boy  to  see  to  the  top.     Stringing 

wires  was  Bill's  daily  occupation.     It  was 

obvious.  Every  one  could  see  the  climbers 

on  his  feet  with  which  he  stuck  to  the 

telegraph  poles. 


One  day  there  came  the  extraordinary, 
the  unexpected,  the  strange.  A  wind 
blew  such  as  the  oldest  Siwash  Indian  had 
never  seen  blow  before.  It  uprooted 
traditions,  heaved  over  prejudices,  and 
utterly  removed  long-cherished  convic- 
tions; and  it  bent  over  the  tallest  of  all 
the  tall  trees  till  its  crown  swept  the 
earth.  Bill  nearly  lost  his  senses;  the 
sense  of  touch  alone  seemed  to  remain 
to  him.  Animated  by  that  he  clung  to 
the  top  of  the  tallest  of  the  tall  trees  and 
held  fast,  like  a  limpet  on  a  rock.  Pres- 
ently the  wind  abated,  and  the  tree 
straightened  up.  This  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  unusual. 
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II 


Far  below  Bill  lay  the  earth.  Around 
him  the  gale  blew  with  ever-lessening 
force.  There  was  nothing  to  eat.  Bill 
scrambled  down  the  tree.  The  rough 
bark  wore  his  fingers.  Birds  twittered 
about  him,  but  out  of  reach.  On  the 
earth  a  party  of  tourists  tried  to  look  to 
the  top  of  the  tree,  but  their  team-work 
was  poor  and  they  could  only  see  half  way. 

Bill  cut  an  inch  from  his  belt  and 
chewed  it.  He  longed  for  salt.  He 
caught  a  red  ant  and  laid  it  on.  It 
crawled  oif .  He  caught  it  again  and  held 
it  firmly  in  place  with  his  thumb  till  it  was 
safely  in  his  mouth.  It  tasted  vinegary 
and  pleasant.  He  caught  two  more. 
That  was  the  crop,  and  he  kept  on  scram- 
bling downward. 

Night  came.  The  soughing  of  the 
wind  lulled  him.  He  remembered  the 
singing  of  his  telegraph  wires,  and  two 
great  tears  squeezed  from  under  his 
eyelids.  As  they  trickled  down  his  nose 
a  new  terror  came  over  him:  there  was 
no  water  to  drink  and  he  realized  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  indulge  himself  in 
emotions  that  required  tears.  He  knew 
that  if  he  wasted  moisture  in  this  way  he 
would  shortly  dry  up  and  blow  away. 
The  cold  sweat  broke  out  on  his  forehead 
at  the  thought — ^more  fear! — he  could 
not  aflEord  to  sweat. 

About  noon  a  wren  fell  into  his  hands. 
He  thrust  it  greedily  into  his  mouth,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  gulping  it  whole  when 
the  thought  of  how  much  more  hygienic 
it  was  to  masticate  one's  food  thoroughly 
caused  him  first  to  pause,  then  to  dis- 
gorge the  wren.  He  was  wonderfully 
well-instructed  in  hygiene  for  one  of  his 
profession.  Bill  chewed  the  wren  con- 
scientiously, little  by  little,  a  head,  a 
wing,  a  leg — ^feathers  and  all — all  seemed 
wonderfully  good  except  the  claws,  and 
them  he  kept  in  his  mouth,  trusting  that 
they  would  soften  by  supper  time. 


Ill 


From  branch  to  branch  he  cKiiibe: 
down.  Once  he  saw  a  grasshopper,  bcc 
it  hurried  away  at  his  approach.  Ik 
began  to  have  hallucinations.  He  iti 
as  if  the  wren's  feathers  were  gro^aisj 
inside  him,  and  that  he  could  voicr 
forth  a  feather  boa  at  any  moment.  Tie 
skin  was  entirely  worn  from  his  hands  b? 
the  rough  bark,  but  he  had  learned  to  us 
his  feet  alone.  At  times  he  slept :  wakLni 
he  always  continued  his  descent. 

Every  day  he  took  up  one  hole  in  ha 
belt  and  had  one  more  inch  to  cut  cf 
and  eat.  He  wondered  what  he  shouki 
do  when  he  came  to  the  buckle.  He 
sat  down  and  laughed  at  the  thougk. 
**  Why,  I  should  be  worse  'n  a  wasp,"  he 
exclaimed.  He  wondered  if  the  buckk 
would  be  as  nourishing  as  the  rest  o€  the 
belt.  This  reminded  him  of  the  claws  cf 
the  wren,  and  with  his  worn  fingers  ht 
fished  about  in  his  mouth  for  them.  He 
found  them  underneath  his  blackened 
tongue  and  they  proved  quite  soft  and 
palatable. 


IV 


"Who  is  that  white-haired  man,  for- 
ever digging  holes  in  the  ground?"  the 
stranger  asks,  as  he  passes  by  in  the  tall- 
tree  land. 

"That,"  replies  the  intelligent  native, 
"is  a  man  who  should  look  young  as 
you  and  I.  His  name  is  Bill,  and  he 
once  was  on  the  top  of  yonder  mammoth 
tree — "  And  he  proceeds  to  tell  the 
strange  story  of  the  telegraph-pole  man 
to  the   wondering   stranger. 

"He  has  never  rightly  recovered  his 
wits,"  the  native  concludes  his  tale,  "and 
forever  digs  and  digs.  Only  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  will  he  feel  safe." 

Jack  Liverpool-London-and-Globk. 
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AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

KR.     H.     O.    WELLS    AS   CRITIC    AND    PROPHET 

Even    those  readers  of  Mr.    Wells  who 
LTe  s'v^om  enemies  to  his  conclusions   will 
'ea.dily  make  the  handsome  admission  that 
*  The   Future  in  America "  *  is  one  of  the 
most     interesting    books    that    has    been 
^cvritten  about  us  by  a  foreigner  these  many 
years;  that  it  proceeds  from  an  abounding 
Soodvrill;   and  that  it  is  quite  free  from 
xnalice,     presiunption,    or    condescension. 
The     author's    transparent    good    nature 
xxiakes  it  impossible  to  be  angry  at  even  his 
sharpest  criticisms;  and  the  vitality  and 
freshness    of   his   style   have   produced   a 
'^wrork  that  is  readable  from  cover  to  cover. 
It  is  a  "wholesome  book,  too,  for  our  peru- 
sal, for  it  does  not  spare  the  ugly  flaws  in 
our  civilization  and  brings  us  face  to  face 
-with    the    giant    band   of   problems   that 
confront  us.     The  work  has  grown  out  of 
the  author's  book-knowledge  of  America, 
reinforced    by    observations    of    his    own 
made  in  the  course  of  a  recent  flying  visit 
to   our   shores,   and   includes  a  forecast, 
properly  vague  in  detail,  but  clear  in  its 
general  outline,  of  our  future. 

In  one  aspect  **The  Future  in  America" 
is  a  survey  of  such  aspects  of  American 
life  and  society  as  came  under  the  author's 
own    eye.     With    his    happy    descriptive 
faculty,  he  records  the  impression  made 
upon  him  by  our  great  cities.     We  read 
the  familiar  story  of  the  noise  and  head- 
long hurry  of  New  York,  and  of  the  **  vast 
magnificent  squalor  of  Chicago,  the  most 
perfect  presentation  of  nineteenth-century 
individualistic  industrialism  I  have  ever 
seen  ...  a  scrambling,  ill-mannered,  un- 
dignified,   unintelligent    development    of 
material  resources.       Nor  does  Mr.  Wells 
forget  Boston.     And  it  is  where  he  speaks 
of  her,  if  any  where,  that  he  will  give  offense. 
There  is  a  tang  to  his  tongue  when  he 
sets  down  his  impressions  of  that  historic 
town,  which  may  well  have  made  him  ene- 
mies among  the  bluestockings  of  the  Back 
Bay.    He  complains  that  Boston  turns  its 
back  upon  the  future,  and  discriminates 
against  both  present  and  future  in  favor  of 
the  mellow  and  cultured  past.     His  painful 
personal  experiences  at  the  Hub  culmi- 
nated on  an  evening  when  he  listened  to 
the  proceedings  of  a  book-collecting  club, 
whicn  left  him  obsessed  "with  a  horrible 
quality  of  conviction  that  the  mind  of  the 
world  was  dead,  and  that  this  was  a  dis- 
tribution of  souvenirs.    ...    I  felt  that 
all  the  books  had  been  written,  all  the 
pictures  painted,  all  the  thoughts  said.     . 
.  .  I  felt  that  it  was  dreadful  nonsense  to 
go  on  writing  books.     Nothing  remained 
out  to  collect    them.     .     .     .     The    ca- 
pacity of  Boston.     .     .     .was  just  suffi- 
I  cient,  but    no    more    than    sufficient,    to 

j  comprehend    the    whole    achievement    of 


*The  Future   ia   America. 
Harper. 


By   H.    G.   Wells. 


the  human  intellect  up,  let  us  say,  to  the 
year  1875   a.d." 

In  his  survey  of  American  society,  Mr. 
Wells  reminds  us  that  America  is,  from 
the  social,  if  not  from  the  intellectual, 
standpoint,  essentially  a  middle-class  com- 
munity, and  that  its  problems  are  the 
problems  of  a  modem  individualistic 
society,  simplified  somewhat  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  influenced  by  feudal 
traditions  either  at  crest  or  base.  In 
America  there  is  no  peasantry,  no  soil 
people  (barring  the  negroes),  and  "your 
iX)ttom-most  man  is  a  mobile  free  man 
who  can  read,  and  who  has  ideas  above 
^§&i^&  3Jid  pigs  and  poultry,  except  in- 
cidentally for  his  own  ends."  Nor,  at 
the  opposite  remove  of  the  social  scale, 
is  there  anything  that  corresponds  with 
the  European  upper  social  structure  of 
leisure,  and  power,  and  State  responsibility. 
In  a  word,  American  society  resembles  the 
central  part  of  the  European  organism 
without  either  the  dreaming  head  or  the 
subjugated  feet. 

As  might  be  expected  "The  Future  in 
America"  does  not  fail  to  give  a  very 
particular  attention  to  our  "aristocracy  of 
wealth."  Our  plutocrats  are  regarded, 
as  on  the  whole,  a  mob  of  wealthy  persons 
with  no  strong  sense  of  duty  to  the  State, 
moved  by  mean  and  vulgar  ideals,  with 
no  collective  dream,  and  no  broad  humane 
conceptions, — men  whose  brightest  virtue 
is  an  impulsive  and  often  ill-advised 
generosity.  Hard  things  Mr.  Wells  says 
of  our  plutocrats,  but  no  harder  things  than 
we  say  of  them  ourselves;  and  he  speaks 
without  our  extravagance  of  rhetoric. 
He  gives  them  their  due,  too.  Volup- 
tuaries they  are  not,  he  well  knows.  The 
Puritan  tradition  has  left  them  mostly 
moral  in  the  limited  sense  of  that  wora. 
It  is  to  the  lust  of  acquisition  only  that 
they  abandon  themselves,  and  they  do  so 
without  restraint,  and  even  with  unction, 
ardor  and  enthusiasm.  Industrious  and 
commonplace  men,  upholders  of  the  ig- 
noble tradition  that  links  economy  and 
earning  with  piety  and  honor,  and,  living 
apart  from  the  grave  and  ennobling  affairs 
of  statecraft,  they  are,  in  general,  unre- 
sponsive to  the  appeal  of  art  and  letters, 
and  to  the  finer  grapes  and  pleasures  of 
social  life.  The  type  we  see  upon  Mr. 
Well's  canvass  of  the  shrewd,  hard,  insanely 
acquisitive  man  of  business  on  the  grand 
scale,  the  man  of  business  and  nothing  more, 
the  man  whose  reckless  disregard  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  others  is  checked 
only  by  a  fear  of  the  dogs  of  the  law — 
this  is  a  type  as  ill-favored,  sinister,  un- 
lovely and  repellent  as  any  set  of  institu- 
tions ever  bred. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  economic  process 
in  America,  Mr.  Wells  reaches  the  heart  of 
his  book.  He  follows  the  development 
of  the  game  of  business,  and  shows  how 
middle-class  equality  has  been,  or  is  being, 
quite  destroyed.     He  insists,  too,  that  the 
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great  accumulations  of  American  wealth 
show  no  signs  of  disintegrating.    He  freely 
admits  that,  thanks  to  the  present  flood  of 
prosperity,  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion   is    not    conscious-defeated    in    the 
economic    game,    but   he    holds    that    it 
will,   in   time,   if    the    economic    process 
is   permitted  to   work  out   to   its  logical 
conclusion,  be  defeated.      And   this   fact, 
he   believes,   is   being   clearly  recognized, 
by   rapidly    increasing     numbers   of     the 
people  who  think   and  have   the   future 
in  their  hands.     Men  now  are  encounter- 
ing  a   rising   standard    of     living;    they 
find  it  more  difficult,  for  all  their  energy 
and  activity,  to  get  on  as  their  fathers 
did    before    them:    and    they    are    now 
wide  awake  to  the  fact  that  they  are  more 
and  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  minority  of 
successful    getters    into    whose    hands    a 
growing  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
community   is   passing.     In   a    word   the 
conviction  is  gaining  ground  that  if  the 
rule  of  unrestrained  competition  is  still 
to  stand,   the  great  mass  of  the  people 
must  more  and  more  play  a  losing  game. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Wells  scans 
the  future  and  becomes  prophetic.  In 
his  view  enormous  sections  of  the  American 
public  are  disgusted  with  the  dark,  con- 
lused,  reckless,  buccaneering  business  ex- 
pedients of  the  Victorian  time,  and  are 
giving  themselves  up  to  a  rigorous  process 
of  heart-searching  that  is  unparalleled  in 
history,  and  finds  expression  m  the  press, 
in  the  magazines,  and  in  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics.  And  the  great  question 
about  which  all  this  cogitation  centres  is 
"Shall  America  rescue  her  land,  her  public 
service,  and  the  whole  of  her  great  economic 
process  from  the  anarchy  and  irresponsi- 
bility of  private  ownership?" 

In  America  we  have  the  most  powerful 
tradition  of  individualism  in  the  world, 
but,  if  Mr.  Wells  is  correct,  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  this  tradition  is  at  hand. 
Already  a  many-sided  repudiation  of  it 
is  under  way,  "a  denial  of  the  soundness 
of  individual  property  in  land,  an  organized 
attempt  against  the  accumulation  of  gold 
and  credit,  ...  a  revolt  against  the 
aggregatory  outcome  of  untrammeled  busi- 
ness competition,  a  systematic  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  railways  and  carriers 
to  do  business  as  they  please,  and  a  protest 
from  the  most  representative  Americans  . 
against  hereditary  wealth."  As  an  end 
of  the  whole  matter,  as  the  substance  of 
Mr.  Weirs  prophecy,  we  beg  the  reader  to 
permit  the  following  sentence  to  stand  out 
m  the  highest  possible  relief  in  his  mind: 

The  trend  of  thixigs  [in  America]  is  altogether  away 
from  the  anarchistic  individualism  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  much  is  sure,  and  towards  some  con- 
structive scheme  which,  if  not  exactly  socialism,  as 
socialism  is  defined,  will  be,  at  any  rate,  closely 
analacous  to  socialism. 

With  the  detailed  ways  and  means  by 


which  this  process  will  be  accompliabp: 
Mr.  Wells  does  not  concern  himself:  t:r 
he  is  perfectly  clear  in  his  mind,  as  to  ^ 
kind  of  preparation  that  mast  conditi:t 
any  sound  and  durable  reconstruct.^ 
process.  His  thoughts  upon  this  maxtr 
he  finds  so  well  expressed  in  a  Cornell  li- 
dress  of  President  Andrew  D.  White's  thi- 
he  quotes  President  White's  words  as  tibrr 
stand  in  the  passage  which  v^e  in  tct 
quote  herewith : 


For  the  great  thing  to  be  dooe  [in 

neither  more  nor  less  than  to  develop  other  grs^ 
elements  of  civilixation  now  held  in  cbeck.  v^ 
.  shall  make  the  history  of  our  oountxy  soar 
thing  greater  and  broader  than  anything  w  i*Ti 
reached  or  ever  can  reach  under  the  sway  of  cs- 
cantilism  alone. 

What  shall  be  those  counter  elements  of  ciriHa- 
tion?  Monarchy,  aristocracy,  militarism  we  oo^ 
not  have  if  we  would,  we  would  not  if  we  caac 
What  shall  we  have? 

I  answer  simply  that  we  must  all  do  w^hat  we  oa 
to  rear  ^ater  fabrics  of  reli^ous.  phik»>?hc 
thought,  hterary  thought,  scientific,  artistic,  politca 
thought,  to  summon  young  men  into  these  fiela 
not  as  a  matter  of  taste  or  social  opporttuiitr.  be 
as  a  patriotic  duty.  .  .  .  The  greatest  wwi 
which  t'.ie  coming  century  has  to  do  in  this  ooacvr 
is  to  build  up  an  aristocracy  of  thought  and  feefc^ 
which  shall  hold  its  own  against  the  aristocncy  of 
mercantilism. 

In  this  brief  review  attention  has  bee 
centred   upon  the  main  business    of  thj 
book — the  forecast  of  our  future.     Of  tie 
other    problems    with    which     Mr.     ^eih 
chiefly  concerns  himself  two  have  a  prom- 
inence that   makes   it   improper    to  pass 
them  by  in  silence, — immigration  and  the 
negro  question.     Immigration,    Mr.   Wells 
thinks,  is  the  factor  that,  more  than  an? 
other,  is  going  to  complicate  our  economic 
and  social  development.     He    very  mnch 
doubts  our  capacity  to  assimilate  the  for- 
eigners.    He  admits  that  we  have  already 
worked  miracles  in  the  matter  of  assimila- 
tion, and,  though  the  dark  shadow  of  dis- 
astrous possibility  somewhat  darkens  his 
outlook,  ne  is  ready  to  believe  that  all  maj 
be  well  if  we  draw  the  line  at  Asiatics.     On 
the  race  problem  his  conclusions  may  be 
thus   summarized:    You    must    repuoiate 
separation;  no  peoples  have  yet  endured 
the  tension  of  intermingled  distinctne^. 

In  '*The  Future  of  America"  there  is 
little  in  the  way  of  constructive  suggestion. 
Its   author   confesses   himself   bewildered 
by   the   confused   and   varied   surface  of 
American  life.     It  is  plain  that  he  lacks 
that  profound  and  comprehensive  know- 
ledge   of    our    past    and   of   the   present 
which  makes  it  possible  for  a  man  like 
Mr.  Bryce  to  generalize  securely,  and  to 
see    each    fact    in    its    true    perspective. 
But  this  at  least  Mr.  Wells's  book  does: 
it  clearly  defines  the  problems  that  con- 
front us,  and  in  its  broad,  humane,  and 
generous  teiil|9er,  there  is  an  exhilaration 
that  leaves  a  reader  eager  to  have  a  hand 
in   shaping  the  future  of  America  after 
his  heart's  desire. 

Horatio  S^Krans. 


Mark  TwAi>f's  triumphal  tour  of 
tingland  reminds  me  of  the  one  made 
oy  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  tn  1886. 
The  same  attentions  were  showered 
on  both  our  humorists.  This  time  it 
was  the  King  who  entertained  the 
American  author  at  Windsor;  before 
it  was  the  late  Queen.  The  King,  then 
the  prince  of  Wales,  took  Dr.  Holmes 
on  his  coach  to  Ascot.  At  the  present 
writing  Mark  Twain  has  had  no  such 
social  distinction,  but  he  has  had  a 
greater  one  in  having  a  degree  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Oxford,  By  the 
way,  must  we  call  him  Dr.  Clemens? 
I  hope  not — Mark  Twain  comes  so 
much  easier. 

Mr.  Clemens  is  not  the  only  dis- 


tinguished foreigner  to  get  an  English 
degree.  There  is  M.  Auguste  Rodin, 
the  great  French  sculptor,  upon  whom 
Oxford  conferred  an  LL.D,  in  June. 
M.  Rodin,  who  has  just  finished  a 
bust  of  Bernard  Shaw,  is  at  work 
upon  a  statue  of  Whistler  that  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  Chelsea  Embank-  . 
ment.  In  an  interview  on  the  subject 
M.  Rodin  said  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  make  his  statue  altogether 
a  likeness. 

The  fact  is  [he  said]  I  could  not  have 
done  a  satisfactory  bust  of  Whistler,  even 
had  I  wished  to  do  so.  I  knew  him  per- 
sonally, and  we  have  his  admirable  por- 
trait of  himself  to  go  by.  But  in  order  that 
I  may  produce  a  satisafctory  bust  of  a  man 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  it  is  ab- 


M*rk  Twain.  Rt.  Hon.  Job 


'.,  RudyArd  Kipling  (fetbly  luppnuinj 
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solutely  essential  that  he  should  sit  to  me. 
I  want  to  see  him  before  me,  a  living 
being,  that  I  may  see  the  fleeting  changes 
come  over  his  face.  Then  I  select  a  char- 
acteristic expression,  and  there  I  have  the 
man. 

Speaking  of  art  to-day  M.  Rodin 
went  on  to  say : 

Then  there  are  the  impressionists,  who 
have  taught  us  much  that  is  useful  by 
showing  things  as  they  really  look  to  our 
eyes.  Naturalness  is  their  keynote.  Their 
leader  is  Monet.  He  is  a  great  painter, 
but  his  talent  has  never  had  official  recog- 
nition. Monet  has  not  even  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  Well,  there  are 
others  besides  Monet  among  the  impres- 
sionists who  have  done  good  work.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  extremists  among  his  imi- 
tators. They  are  not  artists  and  they  tend 
to  bring  ridicule  on  the  movement.  We 
want  not  imitators,  but  men  with  indi- 
vidual talent.  Above  all.  we  want  men 
who  have  a  love  of  their  art  and  faith  in  it. 
Unfortunately  commercialism  is  too  much 
mixed  up  with  art  nowadays.  I  do  not 
speak  only  of  those  who  paint  portraits 
of  rich  people  whose  riches  are  their  only 
claim  to  consideration.  I  speak  of  those 
who  supply  merely  that  for  which  they 
know  there  is  a  demand.  An  artist  should 
be  prepared  to  sacrifice  himself  more  or 
less  for  his  art.  Of  course,  he  must  live, 
but  he  should  not  look  to  the  rewards  of 
his  profession  after  he  has  secured  a  certain 
competency. 

of 

Not  only  M.  Rodin  but  the  King 
of  Siam  and  Mr.  Kipling  were  given 
degrees  on  the  same  day,  but  by  differ- 
ent universities.  The  King  was  made 
a  D.  C.  L.  by  Cambridge,  while  Dur- 
ham University  made  Mr.  Kipling  a 
D.  L.  H.  The  King  received  his  de- 
gree at  Devonshire  House  in  London, 
while  Mr.  Kipling  went  to  Durham 
for  his.  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
the  latter  had  the  best  time,  for  the 
students  of  Durham  gave  him  a  great 
ovation.  A  procession  of  undergrad- 
uates in  fancy  costimie  met  him  at 
the  station  and,  taking  the  horses  from 
his  carriage,  drew  it  through  the 
streets  to  the  castle.  It  was  the  day 
after  this  that  Oxford  conferred  hon- 


orary degrees  upon  Prince  Arthtir  u 
Connaught,  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
American  Ambassador,  Mark  Tiwain. 
M.  Rodin,  General  Booth,  and  maa;. 
other  celebrated  people.  \\Tiy  Gen- 
eral Booth  I  wonder ! 

One  day  while  I  was  in  London  I 
wanted  to  know  what  the  vreathcr 
report  was.  The  sort  of  weather  we 
had  been  having  was  not  all  tha: 
could  be  desired  and  I  hoped  against 
experience  that  it  might  be  better. 
Turning  to  the  Tribune  I  found  this : 

SUMMARY     FORECAST 

Light  to  moderate  breezes,  varying  in 
direction ;  alternate  close  and  thundery  aad 
fine  periods;  sharp  local  stonns. 

I  pinned  my  faith  on  the  "fine 
periods, "  but  they  did  not  come. 

a* 

Harvard,  or  perhaps  Radcliflfe,  can 
do  nothing  less  than  confer  a  degree 
upon  Miss  Marie  Corelli  for  her  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  preserve   the   home 
of    John    Harvard,    the    founder    of 
the   University.     It   seems    that   the 
Harvards    lived    at    Stratford-upon- 
Avon  and  there  this  house  was  built  in 
1596.     Three   hundred   years    is    not 
old  as  houses  go  in  England,  but  it  is 
a    long    time    nevertheless,   and    the 
Harvard  house  had  fallen  into  a  sad 
state  of    dilapidation.     Vandals  had 
lived   in  it   from   time   to   time   and 
plastered  over  the  old  wood  carvings 
and  done  other  things   that  vandals 
love  to  do.     The  house  was  offered 
for  sale  some  time  ago  for  ;^i30o,  but 
no  one  wanted  it  at  that  price,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness it  was  not  worth  that  much.     It 
seems  that  Miss  Corelli,  whose  home 
is  at  Stratford,  happened  to  be  one 
of  a  yachting  party,  not   long  ago, 
which    included    several    Americans. 
To  them  she  told  the  story  of  the 
Harvard    house,  hoping    to    interest 
them  in  its  fate,  but  they  did  not 
respond  to  her  enthusiasm,  and  she 
decided  to  buy  it  herself  and  present 
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it  to  the  United  States  as 

a.    gift   from  her.      There 

■was  one  among  the  Amer- 
icans, Mr.  Nelson  Morris, 

of      Chicago,     who    like 

"brer  Fox"  lay  low  and 

said  nothing  until  later  in 

the    day,   when,  as    Miss 

Corelli  passed  him  on  her 

■way   to   her   state-room, 

he  called   out  with    true 

American  impulsiveness: 
• '  I  say.  Miss  Corelli,  the 
first  moment  you  get  to 
Stratford  buy  the  Har- 
vard house  for  me.  Have 
it  restored  regardless  of 
cost,  make  it  worthy  of 
Shakespeare's  country  as 
well  as  of  Harvard,  and 
send  the  bill  to  me." 
When  Miss  Corelli  return- 
ed to  Stratford  she  lost 
no  time  in  opening  nego- 
tiations for  the  purchase 
of  the  house.  At  first  it 
looked  as  though  a  native 
would  get  it  for  a  "pub- 
lic" but  Miss  Corelli  suc- 
ceeded, and  Harvard 
house  is  now  properly 
restored  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  vandals.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
remaining  examples  of  ancient  do- 
mestic architecture  in  Stratford.  The 
house  was  built  by  John  Harvard's 
maternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Rog- 
ers, and  in  it  his  parents  were  mar- 
ried. All  thanks  are  due  Miss  Corelli 
and  Mr.  Morris,  but  I  am  wondering 
why  Harvard  University  did  not  buy 
the  place  long  ago,  before  decay  and 
vandals  had  laid  their  hands  upon  it. 

J* 

When  I  first  visited  London  it  was 
a  comparatively  quiet  city.  If  one 
wanted  a  private  conversation  with  a 
friend,  he  took  him  for  a  drive  in  a 
hansom  cab  through  Piccadilly,  or 
the  Strand.  To-day  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion in  such  circumstances.  The 
streets  of  London  are  noisier  than 
the  streets   of   New   York,     This   is 
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largely  due  to  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles, private  and  public,  but  more 
than  all  to  the  motor- bus,  the  most 
outrageous  infliction  upon  a  long- 
suffering  people.  I  warn  Americans 
to  be  prepared,  and  if  there  is  any 
proposal  to  run  motor-buses  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States,  to  nip  it  in 
the  bud.  The  motor-bus  is  a  curse 
and  a  pestilence.  Its  noise  and  its 
stench,  to  say  nothing  of  its  menace  to 
life  and  limb,  should  rule  it  out  of 
civilization.  The  picturesque  London 
bus,  drawn  by  horses  and  presided 
over  by  a  jolly  red-faced  driver  in  high 
hat  and  light-colored  top-coat,  is 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  There 
are  a  few  still  to  be  seen,  but  the 
hideous  motor-bus  with  its  grimy 
ununiformed  driver  will  soon  put  it 
among  the  things  of  the  past.  It  is 
the  regular  thing  to  speak  of  New 
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York  and  Chicago  as  rushing,  roaring 
cities.  They  may  be  in  the  matter  of 
conducting  business,  but  in  the  hustle 
and  roar  of  the  streets,  London  puts 
them  in  the  category  of  quiet  towns. 
Every  vehicle  in  the  streets  of  London 
goes  at  full  speed.  The  law  in  Amer- 
ica would  prevent  such  reckless 
tearing  through  crowded  thorough- 
fares. It  is  as  much  as  one's  life  is 
worth  to  cross  a  street  in  London  or 
Paris.  In  the  latter  city  also  every 
vehicle  goes  at  top  speed,  motors, 
motor-buses,  and  cabs.  The  pedes- 
trian's life  is  of  no  account.  If  he 
values  it  let  him  keep  out  of  harm's 
way,  he  must  not  interfere  with  the 
racing  and  tearing  of  those  who  drive. 


The  motor-buses  of  Paris  are  of 
various  kinds.  They  are  even  bigger 
than  those  of  Londonandmorehideous. 
The  largest  as  they  bear  down  upon 
you  look  like  huge  ships  that  rise 
high  above  the  water,  for  they  are  all 
two  stories  in  height  and  seem  to  be 
built  entirely  of  iron.  In  London  the 
motor- bus  rampages  through  the 
street  at  its  own  sweet  will,  but  most 
of  those  in  Paris  run  on  tracks,  which 
is  something  of  a  concession  to  the 
pedestrian,  though  in  jumping  off 
the  track  he  is  very  likely  to  be  killed 
by  a  trackless  vehicle  tearing  around 
the  corner.  The  greatest  convenience 
to  the  nerve-racked  foreigner  in  Paris 
is  the  taximetre.  Instead  of  high 
words  and  endless  strife  with  the 
lochfir  as  in  old  times,  all  is  now 
settled.  The  taximetre  tells  him 
just  what  he  owes,  and  courtesy 
compels  five  sous  pourboire.  It  is  all 
so  cheap  and  so  simple — fifteen  cents 
a  mile  and  no  disputing.  New  York 
is  introducine  the  taximetre  system 
but  alas!  not  the  fifteen-cents-a-mile 
tariff.  There  are  motor  taximetres 
in  Paris  as  in  London  and  the  rate  is 
the  same  as  the  taximetre  cabs,  but 
in  the  former  city  you  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  one  for  a  short  distance. 
They  all  want  to  be  engaged  for  long 
trips,  but  in  London  they  will  take 
you  for  one  mile  or  five  with  equal 
amiability. 


If  the  motor  taximetre   drives  out 
the   horse -propel  led    cab    in    Paris  i 
shall   rejoice,   for  the  cruelty  of  th* 
Paris  cocker  keeps  me  in   a  constajc 
st.ate    of    excitement     and    indigna- 
tion.     He  hires  his  horse  for  so  manv 
hours  a  day,  and  it  is  his  b 
get  all  the  work  possible  oi 
As  he  does  not  own   the 
merely  hires  him  it  is    not 
perty  that  he  is  abusing  bi 
another  man,  so  he  has   n( 
interest  in   the  unfortunat< 
and  of  human  interest  he  i 
devoid.      If  the  horse  is  old 
he  lashes  him    unmercifully 
long,    cruel  whip.     You    mj 
tulate.    but    it    only   makef 
worse.     He  mutters  curses  ■ 
and  beats  the  horse  more  t 
Even  when  not  actually  beating  the 
horse  he  is  forever  cracking  the  whip 
so  that  the  poor  beast  may  know  what 
he  is  going  to  get  if  he  falters  at  his 
post.     Of  course  there  are  exceptions 
to  every  rule,  and  I  have  seen  Paris, 
cockers  who  took  pride  in  their  horses 
and  treated  them  well. 

at 

The  advent  of  the  woman  cocker 
should  be  a  good  thing  for  the  horses. 
She  may  crack  her  whip  and  bluster 
a  bit,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  she 
would  cut  into  the  flesh  of  the  animal 
as  the  man  cocker  does.  There  are 
not  a  great  many  women  cochers  in 
Paris,  and  I  doubt  if  they  are  a  great 
success.  The  men  cockers  hate  them 
and  the  public  seem  shy  of  them.  I 
saw  a  few  and  in  each  case  they  were 
carrying  "fares,"  but  while  they  are 
a  picturesque  feature  of  the  boule- 
vards I  do  not  think  that  they  have 
come  to  stay.  At  a  little  distance. 
sitting  on  their  boxes  you  can  scarcely 
tell  the  lady  Jehu  from  her  male  rival. 
She  wears  the  same  sort  of  hat  and 
coat,  and  when  her  skirts  are  covered 
with  a  blanket  wrapped  tightly  around 
them  she  may  readily  pass  for  one  of 
the  rougher  sex.  The  Paris  women 
are  trying  hard  to  become  emanci- 
pated and  the  cocker  is  an  entering 
wedge.  In  the  small  business  world 
the  French  woman  has  alwa^-s  been 
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pre-eminent,  but  she  wants  equal 
rights  with  men  in  the  world  of  politics. 
She  wants  to  have  a  hand  in  making 
the  laws  that  she  must  keep.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  her  perhaps 
if  she  had  for  then  a  married  woman 
would  have  a  right  to  her  own  prop- 
erty, which  now  she  has  not,  even  to 
her  own  earnings.  What  is  hers  is 
not  hers,  it  is  her  husband's,  and  he 
being  a  law-abiding  citizen  takes  it 
without  hesitation. 


English  women  are  verj'  anxious  to 
vote  also  and  have  even  gone  to  jail 
and  suffered  a  few  hours'  martyrdom 
75S 


for  their  cause.  They  are  very  much 
in  earnest,  and  after  talking  with  a 
few  of  the  calmer  of  the  suffragists  I 
became  convinced  that  they  have 
more  reason  for  wishing  to  be  voters 
than  have  their  American  sisters. 
One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  suffra- 
gists in  England  is  our  own  Miss 
Elizabeth  Robins.  Miss  Robins  de- 
livers addresses  and  writes  plays  on 
the  subject  so  near  to  her  heart. 
While  in  London  I  went  to  see  her 
play,  "Votes  for  Women,"  at  the 
Court  Theatre.  Miss  Robins  calls 
it  a  "dramatic  tract,"  and  it  is  much 
more  that  than  it  is  a  play.  It  is 
really    a    special   plea    for   suffrage, 
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saved  from  preach  iness  by  one  great 
act,  the  second,  which  takes  place 
in  Trafalgar  Square  and  is  one  of 
the  best  bits  of  stage  realism  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  this  scene  is  not  the 
real  thing.  "Votes  for  Women"  as  a 
whole  would  not  go  in  America,  but 
that  act  would  go  anywhere.  Miss 
Robins  has  every  reason  to  be  pleased 
■with  the  success  of  her  play  in  Lon- 
don for  it  has  brought  her  commis- 
sions from  two  actor  managers  for 
plays  upon  which  she  is  now  at  work. 
Although  she  has  a  most  comfortable 
and  attractive  flat  in  London,  Miss 
Robins  does  all  her  writing  in  the 
country,  where  she  can  work  without 
interruption.  Three  months  of  the 
■winter  she  spends  in  her  Florida  home 
amid  her  orange  groves,  and  there  she 
tries  to  rest,  but  this  she  finds  harder 
to  do  than  to  work,  for  she  is  of  an 
eager  and  enthusiastic  temperament 
that  finds  it  easier  to  invite  her  soul 
than  to  loaf. 


Apropos  of  Miss   Robins's  success 


as  a  playwright  I  might  mention  a 
number  of  English  women  who  have 
made  more  or  less  success  along  the 
same  lines.  They  are  Lady  Cro- 
martie,  Mrs.  Blundeil  (better  known 
as  a  novelist  under  the  name  of  M. 
E.  Francis),  Mrs.  Egerton  Castle, 
and  Miss  Diana  Cholmondeley,  the 
sister  of  Miss  Mary  Cholmondeley,  are 
among  the  latest  recruits  to  their 
ranks,  though  at  present  they  have 
only  written  short  plays. 

Among  the  writers  of  longer  plays 
are  Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture,  the 
author  of  " Peter's  Mother";  Mrs.  W. 
K.  CUfford,  author  of  "The  Likeness 
of  the  Night";  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred 
Lyttelton,  whose  "Warp  and  Woof" 
was  warmly  commended  by  the 
president  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  a  speech  he  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Baron- 
ess Orczy,  whose  "  Scarlet  Pimpernel " 
is  the  record-breaker  among  recent 
plays,  having  run  over'  six  hundred 
nights,  and  like  "Charley's  Aunt"  is 
still  running.  We  have  more  women 
playwrights  in  America  and  they 
are  more  successful,  with  the  excep- 


tion  of  the  Baroness  Orczy.  There 
is  always  Miss  Martha  Morton,  and 
to  the  list  of  new  recruits  may  be 
added  Miss  Crothers,  the  author  of 
"The  Three  of  Us,"  Miss  Rida  John- 
son Young,  who  wrote  "Brown  of 
Harvard,"  and  the  co-authors  of 
•'  The  Strength  of  the  Weak,"  a 
capital  play  capitally  acted  by  Miss 
Florence  Roberts. 

J* 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  noises 

of  London  and  Paris  are  maddening. 
Though  I  had  rooms  opening  on  a 
lovely  garden  in  Paris,  they  were  not 
quiet.  I  was  aroused  every  morning 
at  four  by  the  twittering  of  birds. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  every  bird  in 
France  was  saying  bon  jour  in  its 
shrillest  notes.  This  excited  greeting 
lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  just  as 
I  turned  o\-er  to  see  if  sleep  could 
not  be  coaxed  till  getting-up  time 
the  concierge  came  out  into  the 
garden  and,  after  pattering  about  in 
his  wooden  shoes  until  he  found  a 
spot  exactly  under  my  window,  he 
began  beating  rugs  with  all  the 
strength  that  was  in  him— and  he  was 
a  powerful  man.  Oh,  if  the  rugs 
had  only  turned  and  beaten  the  con- 
cierge how  happy  I  would  have  been; 
but,  alas!  he  had  it  all  his  own 
way,  and  by  the  time  the  rugs  were 


all  beaten  sleep  had  fled.  As  I  trav- 
elled about  to  other  cities  I  insisted 
upon  rooms  opening  upon  courts,  but 
even  these  were  not  quiet:  there 
was  always  a  bell  to  be  pulled  every 
time  a  chamber-maid  was  wanted. 
I  became  desperate.  I  thought  with 
envy  of  Carlyle  and  his  padded  room 
at  the  top  of  the  house  in  Cheyne 
Row.  Could  I  never  get  away  from 
noise?  was  my  sleep  to  be  limited  to 
live  hours  forever?  No.  I  would  go 
to  Venice  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
doges.  There  was  a  city  with  no 
automobiles,  no  motor  buses,  no 
tram  cars,  no  horses,  but  just  canals 
with  noiseless  gondolas  floating  on 
their  placid  bosoms,  with  not  even  a 
tree  for  birds  to  twitter  in,  Venice 
was  my  spot,  and  to  Venice  I  went. 
I  am  not  going  to  describe  Venice. 
I  want  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  person  who  has  visited  that 
unique  city  and  not  described  it.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  it  was  all 
my  fancy  had  painted,  if  not  all  that 
the  fancy  of  Turner,  Moran,  and  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith  had  painted.  No 
city  in  the  world  gives  the  visitor 
such  sensations,  and  for  reasons  that 
I  refer  to  Ruskin  and  other  writers 
to  explain.  Of  course  I  must  stay 
at  a  hotel  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  of 
course  my  windows  must  look  out 
over  the  water.     Now    I    was   going 


to  have  quiet,  noiseless  nights  for 
sleeping;  why  had  I  not  gone  to 
Venice  before  and  why  should  I  not 
stay  there  forever?  Alas  and  well  a 
day!  I  did  not  know  Venice.  No 
one  had  told  me  that  its  people  never 
went  to  bed,  that  their  night  was  as 
our  day.  Opposite  my  window  was 
the  church  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore, 
just  to  the  right  the  Santa  Maria  de 
la  Salute:  could  anything  more  surely 
suggest  peace  and  quiet?  But  also 
opposite  my  windows  were  nine  gun- 
boats in  battle  array  and  two  ocean 
steamers  which  took  on  coal  all  night 
long.  At  the  door  of  the  hotel  was  a 
local  steamboat  landing.  As  no  one 
goes  to  bed  in  Venice,  except  deluded 
foreigners,  the  little  steamer  made  its 
landing  and  blew  its  whistles  till  the 
grey  dawn  broke  over  San  Giorgio 
Slaggiore.  No  sooner  did  it  stop 
running  for  an  hour  to  two — it  is  now 
four  A.M.— than  gondolas  with  pro- 
visions for  the  hotel  arrived  upon  the 
scene.  If  the  gondolas  had  arrived 
without  gondoliers  all  would  have 
been  well  but  they  did  not.  Some 
had  two  or  three  men  aboard,  and 
every  man  among  them  had  a  voice 
as  big  as  Edouard  de  Reszke's.  The 
first  morning  I  heard  them  I  was 
sure  that  murder  would  be  done. 
Each  man  was  speaking  at  the  top 


of  his  lungs  and  all  at  the  same  time. 
I  flew  to  my  balcony  and  peeped  out 
into  the  morning,  covering  my  eyes 
with  my  hands,  lest  I  should  see  a 
stilleto  thrust  into  quivering  flesh. 
What  did  I  see?  Only  a  dozen  or 
more  stalwart  Italians  in  their  gon- 
dolas, handing  out  carrots  and  other 
peaceful  vegetables  to  their  fellows  on 
the  dock. 


There  are  no  automobiles  in  Venice, 
but   there   are   motor   boats   on   the 
Grand  Canal,  snorting  and  smelling  in 
the  most   offensive   manner   as  they 
dash  past  you.     And  there  are  steam 
launches  as  well   as  steamboats.      In 
ten    years'    lime,  there  will  be    fewer 
gondolas  than  there  are  to-day.      1  "^ 
one  city  in  the  world  that  it  seemea 
impossible  to  spoil  with  the  march  o! 
progress — heavensavethe  mark .     ■v-i 
show  the  taint  of  comnierciahsm.. 
her  great  days  Venice  was  a  centre  oi 
commerce,  but  who  would   obj*" 
commerce  conducted  in   gom 
from     the    decks    of    bargei 
now  it  is  only  on  the  small  c 
in  the  narrow  streets  that   Vctiice 
quiet.      She    is    still,     bow 


,do\a.s   oT 

Even 

ana-ls  and 


:.      She     IS    stui.     >'^' -'         -. 

ciw  of   poetry  and  '■""^^"^■%-,  °.= »  ?^^,e 
tory   and  of  mystery,  ^^^  J'''^^J^''^^,i 
her    kind   in  existence    or    that.      e%ei 
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J  Venice,  and  that  is 


will  exist — she 
enough. 

Had  I  timed  my  visit  to  Venice  I 
could  not  have  done  better,  for  I 
assisted  at  a  ceremony  that  originally 
took  place  nearly  four  hundred  years 
ago  and  will  never  take  place  again. 
I  was  present  at  the  funeral  of  a  doge ! 
Now  Venice  has  not  been  ruled  by  a 
doge  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
but  this  particular  doge,  Scbastiano 
Veniero,  died  over  three  hundred 
years  ago  and  was  decently  buried  at 
Murano,  and  one  might  have  supposed 
that  that  was  the  end  of  him.     This 


was  not,  however,  the  place  indicated 
in  his  will ;  no  attention  was  paid  to 
his  wishes  until  his  remains,  'with  the 
heart  intact,  were  brought  to  Venice 
in  June  last.  Then  all  that  ■was  left 
of  this  distinguished  doge  and  brave 
soldier — for  he  commanded  the  Vene- 
tian flotilla  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
in  1571 — was  placed  in  the  church 
of  S.  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  where  his 
statue  done  by  Antonio  Dal-Zotto 
stands  in  a  conspicuous  place.  I  had 
been  saying  all  the  time  I  -was  in 
Venice  that  it  was  a  great  pity  one 
could  not  see  the  gondolas  decked  in 
gay  colors  and  manned  by  gaily  cos- 
tumed gondoliers  as  in  the  daj-s  of 
the  doges ;  and  here,  as  though  by  the 
touch  of  a  necromancer's  wand,  we 
were  taken  back  nearly  four  hundred 
years,  I  had  not  heard  of  the  funera  , 
and  was  drifting  about  idly  in  my 
gondola  when  the  scene  of  splendor 
burst  upon  my  gaze.  You  may  be  sur- 
prised at  the  idea  of  a  funeral  being 
a  scene  of  splendor,  but  the  barge  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  great  Veniero 
lay  was  gay  in  red  velvet  and  cloth  of 
gold  and  was  towed  by  a  gorgeous  gon- 
dola with  gondoliers  in  the  costumes 
of  his  day.  In  the  one  black  covered 
gondola  sat  a  cardinal  in  robes  of 
scarlet,  and  before  him  in  an  open 
gondola  draped  in  black  came  the  one 
surviving  Veniero,  the  one  living 
descendant  of  the  fighting  doge,  an' 
old  man  the  very  image  of  his  an- 
cestor, dressed  in  black  broadcloth 
with  a  deep  mourning  band  upon  his 
tall  hat.  There  was  nothing  more 
interesting  in  the  whole  pageant  than 
this  gray-bearded  descendant  of  the 
great  doge:  the  last  of  his  line,  too. 
for  my  gondolier  told  me.  with  a 
tone  of  reproach  in  his  voice,  that 
Signer  Veniero,  though  rich,  was  a 
bachelor. 

As  the  funeral  cortege  floated  by 
we  followed  it  to  the  doge's  palace, 
where  it  landed  and  was  met  by  a 
cordon  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
a  military  band  playing  a  funeral 
march :  the  very  march,  1  should  say. 
judging  from  the  style  of  the  music, 
that  was  played  at  thb  doge's  first 
funeral,  centuries  ago. 


Shortly  after  this  splendid  pageant 
I  saw  Venice  illuminated  and  in  gala 
dress.  Queen  Marguerita  was  at  the 
palace  and  her  loyal  subjects  turned 
out  to  do  her  honor.  An  enormous 
barge,  decorated  with  fairy  lamps  of 
all  colors  worked  into  the  shape  of 
marguerites,  held  the  military  band, 
and -this  was  followed  by  gondolas 
gay  with  Chinese  lanterns.  To  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  the  entire 
water    front    was    illuminated    with 


"red  fire,"  then  "green  fire,"  while 
in  front  of  the  public  buildings  rows 
of  blazing  torches  added  to  the 
splendor  of  the  scene.  At  the  end 
of  all,  as  the  illuminated  barge  was 
being  towed  home  and  the  strains  of 
Liszt's  Thirteenth  Rhapsody  were 
fading  away  in  the  distance,  some 
one  threw  a  searchlight  over  the 
scene.  Now  it  fell  upon  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore,  now  upon  Santa  Maria  de 
la  Salute,  and  again  upon  the  gondo- 
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■     ELLEN    KEY,    OPF.LIA    MAZZOM    AND    SIBI 

highly  esthetic  manner  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  the  Flavians,  on  the 
ancient  Palatine  Hill,  the  birth- 
place of  Rome — a  city  where  it  is 
always  easy  to  find  a  magnificent 
setting  for  any  artistic  undertaking. 
Three  actors  dear  to  the  Italian 
public  recited  poems  by  Giosu^  Car- 
ducci,  the  great  writer  who  died 
recently  after  having  received  the  No- 
bel prize.  Next  to  Dante,  Carducci 
is  the  Italian  poet  must  penetrated 
by  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Latin  past :  he  has  well  been  called 
the  Poet  of  Rome.  In  the  centre  of 
the  scene  reproduced  in  the  accom- 
panying photograph,  directly  beneath 
the  point  where  a  tree  rises  against 
the    sky,   stands   the   actress   Ofclia 


Mazzoni,  declaiming  Carducci's  verses. 
In  the  other  photograph,  the  same 
actress  occupies  the  middle  of  the 
group.  The  larger  of  the  women 
beside  her  is  the  Swedish  author 
Ellen  Key.  whose  work  "The  Chil- 
dren's Century"  is  known  throughout 
Europe  and  has  been  much  discussed 
in  Italy.  The  smaller  of  the  two 
is  a  young  Italian,  Sibilla  Aleramo. 
whose  romance  "A  Woman  "  has 
not  only  been  greatly  discussed  by 
the  critics  of  her  own  country,  but 
has  already  been  translated  into  three 
languages— German,  French  and  Rus- 
sian, In  the  accompanying  caricature, 
the  "  Dispute  between  Sweden  and 
NoT-way  "  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
on  the  Swedish  side  is  Ellen  Key  the 


others  being  Strindberg,  Sven  Hedin, 
Selma  Lagerlof  and  the  King.  On  the 
other  side  are  Ibsen,  Bjomson  and 
apparently  Nansen. 

As  we  go  to  press,  word  comes  from 
the  little  town  of  Windsor,  Vermont, 
of  the  death  of  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens.  Born  of  French  parentage 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  March  i,  1848, 
he  came  to  this  country  in  infancy, 
and  at  an  early  age  was  apprenticed 
to  a  cameo  cutter.  After  attending 
the  classes  of  Cooper  Union,  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  in  1867 
he  went  to  Paris  for  further  study. 
Returning  five  years  later  to  New 
York  City,  there  came  to  him  one 
after  another  the  commissions  for  the 
works  which  have  made  his  name  the 
greatest  in  American  sculpture.  The 
figure  of  Diana  on  the  Madison  Square 
Garden;  the  equestrian  statue  of 
General  Sherman  at  the  entrance  to 
Central  Park;  the  Shaw  Memorial 
statue  at  Boston,  and  the  bas-relief 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (repro- 
duced herewith)  may  be  mentioned 
as  typical  examples  of  the  wonderful 
versatility  of  his  genius. 


In  an  early  number  of  Putnam's 
Monthly,  a  competent  critic  will 
present  an  "appreciation"  of  the 
productions  of  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens's 
work  and  will  trace  the  development 
of  his  art. 

In  the  recent  exhibition  at  the 
Salon  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  American 
artists  have  attracted  the  most  atten- 
tion. Not  only  do  Americans  in  Paris 
say  this  but  French  people  admit  it, 
not  only  admit  it  but  tell  you  so  before 
you  ask.  It  is  the  same  in  England. 
The  only  thing  that  people,  talked 
about  in  the  Royal  Academy  this 
year  was  Mr.  Sargent's  portraits,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Lady  Essex,  Lady 
Speyer,  and  Lady  Sassoon.  Lady 
Speyer  will  be  pleasantly  remem- 
bered in  America  as  Miss  Leonora 
von  Stosch.  An  American  girl  of 
German  descent,  she  studied  the 
violin  in  Germany  and  came  to  Am- 
erica to  earn  her  living  with  that 
instrument.  It  was  while  playing 
in  a  semi-public  way  in  London  that 
she  met  Mr.,  now  Sir  Edgar,  Speyer, 
an  amateur  of  music  as  well  as  a  suc- 
cessful banker.  It  was  not  long 
before   they  were   married,  and  now 
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Lady  Speyer's  violin  is  seldom  heard 
outside  of  her  own  drawing-room. 
In  the  three  ladies  presented  by  him 
to  the  public  this  year,  Mr.  Sargent 
had  an  opportunity  to  show  the 
variety  of  his  talent.  In  Lady  Speyer 
he  had  the  most  picturesque  subject, 
but  his  portrait  of  Lady  Sassoon  is 
the  one  that  will  add  the  most  to  his 
fame. 

cm 

I  do  not  know  what  may  happen 
before  this  paragrapii  gets  into  type, 
but  at  the  present  moment  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  Mr. 
Granville  Barker,  the  manager  of  the 
London  Court  Theatre,  may  come  to 
America  as  the  director  of  the  new 
endowed  theatre.  Ever  since  the 
idea  of  having  Mr.  Conned  in  that 
position  has  been  given  up,  the  board 
of  directors  have  been  looking  for  the 
right  man,  and  if  they  get  Mr.  Barker 
they  will  get  absolutely  the  right 
man.  Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  an  enthus- 
iastic member  of  the  board,  was  in 
London  during  the  past  summer,  and 
whether  by  accident  or  design,  at- 
tended a  performance  of  "Votes  for 
Women."  When  it  came  to  the 
second  act  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  man  who  produced  that  play  was 
the  man  for  the  new  theatre.  He 
obtained  an  interview  with  Mr.  Bar- 
ker and  a  proposition  was  soon 
made.  Although  it  was  an  unusual 
and  most  flattering  one  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted on  the  moment.     Mr.  Barker 


is  a  man  with  ideals  and  aspirations, 
and  he  is  interested  in  the  work  he 
has  done  so  splendidly  in  London; 
not  only  that,  but  he  hopes  in  time 
to  retire  from  active  management 
and  give  himself  over  to  the  writing 
of  plays.  Mr.  Kahn  and  his  board 
are  not  to  be  discouraged  readily,  and 
.an  offer  was  made  to  Mr.  Barker  such 
as  was  never  made  to  a  manager  since 
the  world  began.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  years  he  could  retire  and  Jive  on 
his  income  while  devoting  his  leisure 
to  play  writing.  Still  he  hesitated. 
England  was  his  home,  there  were 
his  family  and  the  friends  who  had 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  accom- 
plish the  work  he  has  done.  At  this 
writing  it  is  known  in  London  that 
he  has  had  the  offer  to  go  to  America, 
and  already  Mr.  William  Archer  is 
beseeching  the  London  public  not 
to  let  him  go.  In  September  Mr. 
Barker  and  his  partner,  Mr,  J.  E, 
Vedrenne,  will  move  from  the  Court 
to  the  Savoy  Theatre,  an  admirable 
move,  for  the  Savoy  is  in  the  thick  of 
things  on  the  Strand  while  the  Court 
is  far  out  of  the  way  in  Sloane  Street, 
The  Court,  too,  is  a  dreary  place. while 
the  Savoy  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive theatres  in  London.  It  will  be 
some  time  before  Mr.  Barker  will  be 
needed  in  America,  for  the  newtheatre 
is  far  from  being  ready,  so  he  can 
get  the  Savoy  in  good  running  order 
before  coming  to  us.  But  he  must 
come,  for  his  coming  will  mean  everj'- 
thing  to  dramatic  art  in  America. 


npHE    house  of  Walter    Baker  & 
^     Co.  Ltd.,  established  1780,  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  has  grown  to  be 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and 
it  has  achieved  that  result  by  always 
maintaining  the  highest  standard  in  the 
u."K"u°£«    quality    of    its    cocoa    and    chocolate 
prepeurations  suid  selling  them  at  the  lowest  price 
for  which   unadulterated  zurtides  of  high   grade 
can  be  put  upon  the  market.    Statements  in  the 
press  and  in  the  reports  of  the  Pure  Food  Com- 
missioners show  that  there  are  on  the  maj-ket  at 
this  time  many  cocoas  and  chocolates  which  have 
beoi    treated    with    adulterants,    more    or    less 
injurious  to  health,  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening 
the  cost  and  giving  a  fictitious   appe2U'ance  of 
richness  and   strength.      The  safest    course  for 
consumers,  therefore,  is  to  buy  goods  bearing  the 
name    and   trade -mark  of    a  well-known  and 
reputable  manufacturer,  and  to  make  sure  by  a 
careful  examination  that  they  are  getting  wha*' 
they  order. 
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